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PREFACE. 

I  OFFER  this  work  to  the  public  as  a  humble  contribution 
to  our  literature  on  Southern  Africa. 

The  reader  is  first  introduced  to  the  rural  and  village 
life  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Sketches  of  social  and  religious 
life  in  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal  Republic  are  followed 
by  a  description  of  long-established  mission  stations.  Several 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Makololo  Mission,  which  was 
inaugurated  so  auspiciously  and  ended  so  fatally.  Narrat 
ing  events  as  they  took  place,  I  have  left  their  lessons  to 
be  drawn  by  others.  My  journey  to  Matebele-land  enables 
me  to  describe  the  hideous  form  of  society  in  a  purely 
znilitaiy  tribe.  Our  residence  at  Shoshong,  and  the 
experiences  of  the  Mission  there,  are  given  in  the  conclud- 
ing chapters.  The  Appendix  contains  what  may  be  read 
with  advantage  aa  an  introduction  to  the  present  work.  I 
would  specially  direct  attention  to  that  part  of  it  which 
describes  the  results  of  the  past  contact  of  Europeans  with 
South  Africans. 

Every  Christian  believes  in  the  spread  and  final  triumph 
of  Christianity.  Various  opinions  are  held  as  to  the 
methods  of  securing  this  end,  and  different  views  have 
been  expressed  as  to  the  capacity  for  improvement  of  cer- 
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PKEFACE. 


tain  races.  I  return  to  ray  work  in  Africa,  cherishing  the 
hope  that  the  present  volume  will  furnish  some  information 
for  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject. 

I  beg  to  thank  my  friend  Mr.  Samnel  Etlmnnston  for 
the  carefully  executed  and  faithful  lUustrations  which 
enliven  the  following  pages. 

I  am  under  obligation  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  Mullens  for  access 
to  documents  in  the  Mission  House,  and  for  his  kind 
assistance  with  the  Map.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the 
Bev,  E,  Moffat,  Rev.  W.  B.  Philip,  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  late 
Colonial  Botanist  at  the  Cape ;  to  F.  W.  Reid,  Esq^  T. 
Elliot,  Ksq-,  and  other  friends,  for  photographs  or  sketches 
of  African  subjects. 


POBTOBELLO,  IfKAR  EniXBUBOH^ 

^Sd  Felfniaiy  1871. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  1856,  after  a  period  of  such  anxious  waiting  as  is 
being  endured  in  1870,  the  frienda  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
the  hii}»pines8  of  welcoming  him  to  his  native  country, 
of  congratulating  him  upon  the  success  of  his  explo- 
>iy  journey  across  the  African  continent.     And  while 
public   admired  the  patience  and   indomitable  per- 
rerance  of  this  Christian  missionary  and  explorer,  it  was 
on  all  hands  that  his  discoveries  widened  the  range 
our  sympathies  and  of  our  responsibilities.     Christian 
took  for  their  text  a  sentiment  uttered  by  Dr. 
me :  "  Tlie  end  of  the  geographical  feAt  is  but  the 
ig  of  the  missionary  enterprise/'     The  two  Englifih 
dversitiea  organized  a  mission,  which  they  placed  under 
care  of  the  lamented  Bishop  Mackenzie.     Tlie  Free 
larch  of  Scotland,  embodying  in  this  instance  caution  as 
aa  enterprise,  sent  out  the  Rev.  Jamea  Stewart^  to 
)rt  upon  the  practicability  of  commencing  missionary 
itions  in  the  newly-explored  territory.     The  London 
lionary  Society,  under  whose  auspicea  the  ex'plorationa 
been  effected,  took  steps  to  carry  into  execution  a 
le  suggested  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  which  had  been 
"conditionally  announced  by  him  to  the  people  for  whose 

Efit  it  was  intended.     The  Makololo  tribe,  originally 
Basutoland  in  the  south,  were  found  by  Dr.  Living* 
'  Now  Rev.  Dr.  Stevart  of  Lovodale  Senunary,  Ckpc  Colony. 
: : 
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Bbone  occupying  tlie  coantry  between  the  Chobe  and  the 
Shesheke,  and  cxerciaing  supremacy  over  the  Barotae,  the 
BoHltubea,  the  Basbukulompo,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
interior.  The  Doctor  paid  several  viaitd  to  Linyanti,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Makololo,  and  possessed  great  influence 
with  the  chief.  McmbcTs  of  the  tribe  had  boon  his  faith- 
fiil  companions  to  Looiida  on  the  west  and  to  Quilimane 
ou  the  east  coast.  The  Makololo  had  expressed  a  desire 
that  a  missionary  shoiiM  reside  with  them ;  and  had 
given  the  Doctor  to  uiulerstaiKl  that  they  were  willing  to 
remove  with  their  **  teacher"  from  the  deadly  swamps  of 
Linyanti  to  a  healthier  locality  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Zambese.  They  had  indeed  some  niisgi\'ings  about  return- 
ing to  a  country  which  they  ha<l  evacuato<l  through  fear  of 
their  sworn  enemies  the  Matebele  Zulus.  But  it  was 
hoped  that  the  presence  of  a  miaaionarj'  among  the  Mako- 
lolo would  be  a  "shield"  or  protection  to  them  from 
Moselekat^e ;  and  to  complete  the  scheme  it  was  resolved 
to  establish  a  second  mission  among  the  Matebele,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  the  enlightenment  of  that  tribe,  but  in 
order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  mission  to  the  Makololo. 
The  Rev.  Uobert  Moffat  of  Kuruman,  an  old  friRml  of 
Motelekatse,  the  chief  of  the  Matebele,  waa  commissioned 
to  superintend  the  establishment  of  the  southern  uoissioHf 
while  the  northeni  one  was  to  be  under  the  care  of  his 
son-in-law.  Dr.  Livingstone.  This  I'nterprise  excited  con- 
siderable attention,  and  rec.eived  liberal  supiwrt 

But  tlie  interest  in  the  recent  explorations  extruded  be- 
yond the  supporters  of  missionary  societies.  The  informa- 
tion whioh  had  been  received  as  to  the  configuration  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  country  only  whetted  the  appetite 
for  more.  Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  possibility  of 
raising  cotton  in  the  newly  discovered  region.  The 
Government  only  gave  expression  to  the  general  feeling  of 
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public  by  organizing  and  fitting  out  on  expedition,  of 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  agreed  to  take  the  leadership. 
Hoping  to  Bud  a  suitable  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambe&c  or  elsewhere,  the  Doctor  threw  his  energies  into 
a  scheme  which  had  for  its  object  the  benefit  of  the 
AJ&ican  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  EnglantL  It  matters 
little  to  a  good  soldier  in  what  regiment  he  fights.  The 
Doctor  had  been  an  exjilorer  whilst  a  missionary,  and 
when  he  became  an  explorer  no  one  who  knew  him  ima- 
gine(i  tliat  he  ceased  to  be  a  miBsiouary. 

The  loss,  however,  of  the  experience  and  guidance  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  at  the  outset  of  their  new  euterpriso,  was 
one  which  the  Missionary  Society  could  not  wieqiiately 
8ii]>ply.  Tlie  local  knowledge  and  the  personal  influence 
which  ho  pc»sfiesse<l  could  only  bo  acquired  by  others  after 
years  of  contact  with  the  natives,  and  would  probably 
never  be  so  great  as  that  of  their  first  "  white  man,"  the 
friend  of  their  beloved  chief  Sebituane.  In  the  Rev. 
HoUoway  Helmore,  who  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place  as 
leader  of  the  Makololo  Mission,  the  Society  obtained  the 
services  of  one  of  the  most  amiable,  single-hearted,  and 
steadfast  of  men.  But  altlirmgh  he  had  been  for  seventeen 
years  a  hard-working  and  successful  missionary  at  Likat- 
loDg,  in  the  southern  part  of  Bechuana-land,  thfl  country 
to  the  uortli  had  not  been  visited  by  him ;  and  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  Makololo  }>e{>ple.  It  was  however 
announced  by  the  officers  of  the  Missionary  Society  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  luul  agreed  to  meet  their  agents  at  Linyanti, 
that  he  would  introduce  them  to  the  chief  and  people,  and 
assist  in  tlie  negotiations  concerning  the  removal  of  the 
triW  from  that  unhealthy  region. 

The  young  missionaries  who  were  selected  for  these  dis- 

and  somewhat  difficult  missions  were  Messrs.  Sykes, 

Thomaa,  and  John  Moffat,  for  the  Matebele,  under   Mr. 
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Moffat ;  and  Mr.  Price  and  myself  for  the  Makololo,  under 
Mr.  Helmore.  And  when  ve  embarked  at  Southampton 
in  June  1858,  ve  were  accompanied  by  gentle  and  true- 
hearted  wives,  who  had  left  happy  homes  for  our  sakes, 
and  who,  sharing  our  desire  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen,  ventured  to  hope  that  they  could  go  where  Mrs. 
Livingstone  had  been,  and  reside  where  their  husbands 
resided. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE  CAPE  COLONY. 


We  sighted  Table  Mountain  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  July  I858,afler  a  pleasant  voyage  of  some  tliirty- 
eight  days.  Kind  friends  who  were  expecting  us  speedily 
boarded  our  vessel,  and  gave  us  a  very  hearty  welcome  to 
Africa.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Motfat ;  and  we  were  delighted  to  meet  a  missionary 
whose  writings  and  whose  life  had  been  familiar  to  us 
from  childhood.     Nor  were  we  alone  in  these  feelings. 

•*  Please  to  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Moffat/'  said  a  fellow- 
pftssenger  to  me — a  young  officer  proceeding  to  join  his 
raiment.  "  My  mother  would  be  so  pleased  to  hear  that  I 
had  met  him." 

And  80  we  bade  farewell  to  the  good  eltip  *  Athens/  on 
the  conclusion  of  this  its  first  voyage  to  the  Cape.*  Pro- 
ceeding towards  the  shore,  our  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  number  of  flat-roofed  houses ;  the  straight  streets,  the 
**  Bquarcne-ss  "  and  regularity  of  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  tlie  rugged  and  irregular  mountain  in  the  background. 
As  we  approached  the  pier  our  friends  informed  us  that 
in  the  groups  which  we  saw  there  would  be  found  the 

*  In  the  ume  bay,  ftome  years  after,  during  one  of  tho«e  dreadful  atorrnfi 
vbieh  pericMlirAlly  viiit  tho6v  Khorcs,  the  '  Athenn  *  wu  wrecked,  and  all  on 
board  (ierislitHi.  Although  the  ve^^cl  wus  no  longer  in  charge  of  the  uni6 
oipUin,  we  felt  a  jieculiu  r^ret  when  Ui  the  iaUrior  we  read  an  ocooont 
o(  the  diMster. 
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Malay,  the  Hottentot,  the  Kaffir,  the  Mozambique  negro, 
half-castes  of  all  shades  of  colour,  besides  Europeans  and 
Americana.  Cape  Town  is  indeed  in  a  Tvidcr  sense  than 
its  first  founders  could  have  anticipated  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment for  passing  vessels;  and  if  modern  navigation  renders 
this  less  necessary  than  it  was  two  huudred  years  ago,  the 
wants  of  modem  society  at  the  Cape  require  the  services 
of  many  vessels,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  :  for  the 
trade  is  no  longer  confined  to  brass  wire  and  beads,  in* 
exchange  for  cattle  and  sheep,  as  in  the  days  of  Jan  van 
Riebeek,  the  founder  of  Capo  Town. 

We  were  guided  by  the  Rev.  William  Thompson  to  his 
house,  which  was  our  home  for  about  six  weeks.  This 
building  was  then  the  property  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
of  which  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  local  agent ;  and  as  Cape 
Town  is  a  houee  of  call  for  "refreshment  of  passing 
vessels,"  so  was  this  mission-house  a  temporary  home  for 
missionary  voyagers,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound. 
We  were  a  large  and  very  happy  family.  Indeed,  I  feel 
sure  that  nowhere  in  all  the  dwellings  of  Cape  Town  or 
its  suburbs  were  tliere  to  be  found  a  more  gracious  host 
and  hostess,  and  nowhere  more  happy  and  joyous  gnests 
than  in  the  quiet  mission-house  overlooking  Table  Bay. 
As  for  ourselves,  the  life  which  we  hail  chosen  had  begun 
to  open  up  before  us.  The  past  with  its  crowding  memo- 
ries did  not  on  the  whole  lead  ua  to  despond  as  to  the 
future.  The  class-room  had  be^n  now  exchanged  for  the 
pulpit;  drill  and  review  for  actual  warfare.  And  if  « 
young  man  is  enthusiastic  on  the  reception  of  an  appoint- 
ment which  in  a  certain  number  of  years  will  enable  him 
to  enjoy  independence,  so  were  we  all  enthusiastic  about 
our  appointment  to  tho  work  of  evangelist.  Our  office 
and  our  work  linked  us  to  hiatorieal  Cliristianity.  In 
God's  providence   His  gospel  was  to  be  introduced  into 
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c«!rt&in  Pagan  regions  by  us.  Those  >vho  in  one  age  had 
been  martyred,  and  in  another  canonized,  at  first  perse- 
Gated,  and  aflerwarda  endowed  with  lands  and  with  titles, 
were  our  historical  predecessors  in  this  great  work.  Above 
all,  in  our  qniet  nionients,  wlien  our  minds  were  calmed 
and  onr  souls  hushed,  a  Presence  stole  upon  us,  and  a  Voice 
addrcBficnl  na.  They  seemed  as  of  One  who  had  appeared 
in  Palestine,  and  who  spoke  to  us  through  the  long  ages 
uf  the  past;  but  anon  His  words  thrilled  our  hearts  as  fresh 
and  real  utterances  of  the  present :  "  Preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature  ;  lo,  I  am  with  yuu  alway.  And  I,  if  1  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

We  had  been  learniiig  Dutch  on  board  sliip,  and  some' 
of  ns  were  anxious  to  have  a  little  practice.  Finding 
myself  alone  one  day  in  Cape  Town,  I  resolved  to  make  a 
commencement,  and  carefully  arranging  my  wor<ls  went 
up  to  a  **  person  of  colour."  and  tired  off  my  question, 
which  was  about  some  street  or  place.  To  my  disgust  the 
man  stared  at  me  in  silence.  He  might  l>e  deaf;  I  nused 
my  voice,  and  repeated  the  question.  After  some  delay, 
and  in  a  patronizing  tone,  my  dusky  friend  condescended 
to  address  me  in  English,  and  gave  me  the  information  I 
dcfired.  When  I  got  home  I  stated  my  case,  and  was  not 
a  little  reassured  when  my  kind  host  informed  nie  that  I 
had  made  no  mistake  as  to  wordts,  while  iu  pronunciation 
I  had  followed  only  too  stiictly  tlie  rules  given  in  the 
Gmmmar,  from  wliiuh  South  African  Dutch  Una  considerably 
departed,  especially  as  sp<jk*?n  in  distant  localities.  Dutch- 
men fresh  from  Holland  are  sometimes  misundenstood,  and 
their  language  mistaken  for  German.  ^Ve  were  told  that 
some  preachers  accommodate  themselves  to  this  South 
African  dialect,  which  is  in  use  even  in  tlie  wealthiest 
families.  We  found  afterwards  that  the  cliildren  uf  English 
jwople  living  in  the  midst  of  a  Dutch  population  leani  the 
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colloquial  Dutch  from  their  nurses  and  fi-om  other  chil- 
dren— as  Scotch  is  acquinwl  by  children  nortli  of  tlie 
Tweed,  no  matter  how  particular  Rome  mothers  may  be 
that  young  Sandy  should  leom  nothing  but  pure  English. 

In  making  preparations  for  our  journey  into  tlie  interior, 
we  hod  frequent  occasion  to  viHit  various  shops  and  places.^ 
of  business  in  Cape  Town.     It  was  then  the  custom  foi 
the  Cape  Town  storekoeperSf  at  any  rate  those  of  the  old 
school,  to  indulge  in  a  siesta  after  dinner,  which  they- 
usually  take  about  noon.     I  made  my  appearance  one  day] 
at  a  shop  at  this  sacred  hour,  to  complete  some  purchase^] 
and  was  astonished  to  find  everything  shut,  except  one-hf 
of  the  adjoining  housodoor,  at  which  stood  a  little  bl 
girl     In  answer  to  my  demand  for  the  shopkeeper, 
sentinel  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Baas  skap" — "  The  master  ia- 
asleep !  "     I  thought  what  would  be  the  result  to  this  eajsy- 
going  man  of  business  were  lie  borne  by  genii,  while  asleep, 
and  laid  gently  down  and  left  to  awake  on  London  Bridge 
or  Cheapside  I 

At  the  invitation  of  some  newly-fomied  friends,  wo  de- 
voted a  day  to  the  a.scent  of  Table  Mountain.  A  pleasant 
party  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  sat  down  to  "  tilTin,"  or 
luncheon  on  the  table-land  at  the  top,  and  beside  a  stream 
of  water.  It  was  thought  by  certain  of  our  number  that 
water  at  such  an  altitude  needed  modifying  by  Uie  appli- 
cation of  what  is  not  called  "mountain  dew"  in  South 
Africa,  but  "Cape  smoke."  It  was  here, 'and  from  a 
respected  Professor's  fiaak,  that  I  drank  my  first  and  last 
"soepje,"  or  dram  of  Cape  brandy.  I  do  not  at  all  recom- 
mend it.  The  view  from  the  top  of  Table  Mountain  is  one 
which  wUl  abundantly  repay  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent. 
There  was  the  town  itself  below  us,  with  its  miniature 
streets  and  scarcely  visible  inhabitints.  Tlie  noble  bay, 
with  aliips  approaching  or  leaving  the  harbour,  tlie  rugged 
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rock->>oun(l  coast  on  the  left,  the  wide  plain  on  the  right, 
bounded  by  blue  mountains  iu  the  distance,  gave  as  our 
first  impressions  of  African  scenery. 

We  wero  able  also  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  en- 
virons of  Cape  Town,  whicli  we  found  to  be  very  beautiful. 
At  Green  Point  there  are  many  delightful  marine  resid- 
fioceiy  while  on  the  road  t^)  Simon's  Bay  there  are  villas  and 
YiUageB  of  surpassing  beauty.  At  the  time  of  our  visit, 
gentlemen  in  business  usually  rode  or  drove  into  town 
from  these  places  ;  but  more  recently  the  first  South  African 
railway  passes  through  the  villagea  in  question,  extending 
through  the  wine-producing  district  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Wellington,  In  liis  suburban  residence,  emboM'ered  in 
tre«s,  with  its  vineyard,  its  orchard,  and  its  garden,  the 
Gape  merchant  lives  amidst  beauty  and  luxuriance  un- 
eqaalled  in  England. 

Preparations  for  our  journey  and  excursions  into  the 
coantiy  were  interspersed  with  exercises  of  another  descrip- 
tion. Intending  to  reside  in  a  country  where  the  man 
would  be  best  served  who  could  help  Limsulf,  we  had  all 
more  or  leas  given  attention  to  various  useful  arts  in  Eng- 
land. Knowing  also  that  our  future  residence  would  be 
surrounded  by  wild  beasts,  some  of  us  had  given  a  little 
attention  to  the  use  of  fire-arms ;  but  none  of  our  party 
could  boast  of  much  knowk'dgc  of  such  carnal  weapons  as 
guns  and  rifles.  We  were  anxious  to  remove  this  defect  in 
our  training ;  and  when  we  bad  an  hour  to  spare  in  Cape 
Town  resorted  to  the  beach  for  practice.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  to  crack-«hots,  but  not  much  thought  of  by  begin- 
ners, that  loading  well  is  necessary  to  shooting  well. 

••  Pray  don't  put  in  so  much  powder  at  once,  Mr. ,** 

said  the  son  of  our  host,  then  a  lad  of  eighteen,  to  one  of 
our  number,  who  was  loading  his  gun.  His  only  answer 
was  a   stem  look  of  superior  wisdom,  upon  which  the 
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fricntlly   ndviser   prudently   withdrew    to   some  distance. 

Ileariiig  a  rci>ort,  he  turned  round,  and  beheld  Mr. 

standing  ^vith  nothing  in  his  hand  but  a  bit  of  the  stock 
of  his  gun  t  Hajipily  lie  escaped  unhurt,  which  fact  only 
added  to  his  Iwwildennent,  as  he  thought  of  the  rest  of  the 
stork,  the  lock,  and  the  barrel,  whicli  had  all  joined  the 
powder  and  the  shot  in  their  sudden  departure  I     This 

striking   lesson   was   not   in  vain.     Mr.  afterwards 

became  a  good  shot,  and  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  hia 
work  as  a  missionary,  liaa  bruught  down  many  an  antelope 
with  his  rifle. 

Our  party  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  then  Governor  at  the  Cape,  himself  a  traveller 
and  explorer.  He  expresseil  himself  a^  interested  in  our 
undertaking,  and  cheered  us  when  taking  leave  by  saying 
that  it  was  not  at  all  impossible,  if  the  country  were  fully 
o})en(!d  up  from  the  cast  coast,  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone and  his  companions,  that  he  might  yet  see  us  at  our 
own  stations  on  the  Znmhese.  His  Excellency  was  kind 
enough  to  grant  a  number  of  asses,  to  be  used  by  the 
missionaries  in  the  transmission  of  letters,  etc.,  through  the 
habitat  of  the  tsetse-fly.  Since  1858  a  small  sum  has  also 
been  annually  voted  by  the  Capo  Parliament  for  the  car- 
riage of  letters  between  the  frontier  colonial  town  and 
Kuniman,  which  is  a  great  boon,  not  only  to  nussion.aries, 
but  to  traders,  travellers,  and  hunters. 

Our  departure  was  hastened  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and 
Mi-8.  Helmore  by  the  steamer  wluch  had  followed  us.  The 
oxen  having  been  purchased,  servants  hired,  and  waggons 
made  ready,  Mr.  Moffat  and  his  family  left  first.  About  a 
week  after,  the  young  missionai-ies  staited  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Helmore. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my  first  experiences  of 
waggon  life.     I  congratulated  myself  that,  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  my  Hott-entofc  driver  Jan  Sandveld,  and  my  Kaffir 
leader  WilJiam  Brown,  1  had  mado  everything  comfortabie 
for  my  wife's  reception,  especially  as  she  was  then  in  indif- 
ferent health.  But  a  w^iggon  at  re.st  and  a  waggon  in 
motion  are  widely  different  things.  Tliis  fact  was  soon 
deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  as  I  beheld  a  leg  of  mutton, 
jOBt  pro\'ided  hy  out  kind  hostess,  h-avo  the  place  where  I 
had  put  it,  and  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  some  oranges,  and 
sundry  other  articles,  join  my  astonbhed  wife  on  the  kartel 
or  waggon  couch.  The  whip  cracked,  driver  and  leader 
shouted,  and  away  we  went,  jolting  and  sliaking,  on  our 
way  to  the  Zambese ! 

Our  encampment  was  itself  a  small  village.  The  six 
waggons,  when  "  outspanncd "  for  the.  night,  were  drawn 
near  to  each  other.  The  men  having  finished  their  day's 
dnties,  assembled  at  one  of  the  fires,  when  a  violin  was 
produced,  to  the  music  or  at  least  scraping  of  which 
dancing  was  kept  up  till  past  midnight  We  sometimes 
sat  outside  our  waggons  enjoying  the  bright  African  moon- 
light, and  noticing  the  uncouth  motions  of  the  men,  upon 
whose  groteaque  forms  the  large  camp-fire  cast  its  light. 
Or  when  the  night  was  cold  and  cheerless,  ami  nothing 
greeted  the  ear  but  the  distant  barking  of  the  farm-dogs, 
we  fastened  down  the  sails  at  both  ends  of  our  waggon, 
adjusted  our  little  table,  which  was  suspended  from  the 
side  of  the  waggon-tent,  and  lighting  our  candle,  spent  the 
evening  in  reading  or  in  conversatiun. 

Our  first  halting-place  after  leaving  Cape  Town  was  at 
Stickland,  which  had  Xtecn  a  military  pu8t  under  Sir  James 
Cndg,  the  first  English  governor  of  the  colony.  We  then 
]Vi8sed  through  thu  picturesque  town  of  Paarl,  where  wo 
formal  the  ac'piaintance  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kolbe,  a  mission- 
ary of  our  Society,  and  pastor  of  a  large  and  self-supporting 
coloorod  congregation.     As  we  proceeded  northward,  the 
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wild  mountain  scenery  to  which  we  were  introduced  at 
Baiu's  Pass  gave  place  to  the  dreary  treeless  and  grassless 
Karroo.  This  arid  region  is  not  however  devoid  of  inter- 
eat.  Its  hushes  are  more  valuable  to  the  sheep-farmer  than 
grass,  and  two  of  thera  supply  an  alkali  which  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  colonial  soap-making.  Many  bright-coloured 
flowers  enlivened  the  dreary  plain — the  design  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  flowers  themselves  revealed  to  us ; 
for  some^  with  succulent  and  fle.shy  st€m  and  leaves,  pre- 
served their  beauty  and  fresliness  for  some  seven  or  eight 
days,  in  the  hejit  of  our  waggon-tent,  and  without  any 
external  application  of  water. 

The  expedition  was  brought  to  a  standstill  in  this  desert 
through  the  failure  of  our  draught-oxen.  One  of  the  cattle- 
dciilers  fr-om  whom  the  troi>p  had  been  purchased  professed 
to  be  a  religious  man,  and  those  wlio  bargained  with  him 
trusted  to  his  religious  reputation,  and  rejoiced  that  the 
Missionary  Society  had  found  a  friend  among  the  drovers 
and  cattle-dealers.  The  joy  was  premature.  Some  of  the 
high-priced  oxen  were  not  able  to  walk  a  few  miles  to 
the  missionar)'  camp,  but  died  on  the  road  from  weakness 
or  disejiso,  and,  although  paid  for,  were  nevor  really  "  de- 
livered "  to  their  owners.  Other's  died  after  a  few  days* 
march,  and  seven  were  re-sold  to  a  farmer  at  20s.  per  head, 
which  was  better  than  nothing.  The  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  offer  the  sickly  or  the  poor  to  God  in  sacrifice,  but  this 
exemplary  Christian  sold  the  lame  and  the  dying  to  the 
xniasiouaries,  and  all  "  to  help  on  the  good  cause." 

At  Beaufort  West  we  were  able  to  re-eqnip  ourselves 
for  the  remaining  part  of  our  journey.  We  received  a 
Highland  welcome  from  the  Rev.  Colin  Fraser,  the  respected 
ipinistor  of  the  Dutch  Church.  At  Victoria  West,  where 
fre  halted  for  some  days  to  rest  our  oxen,  and  at  Hope 
Town,  which  is  on  the  uortheni  frontier  of  the  Colony, 
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tnd  trliich  we  reached  in  the  end  of  November,  we  were 
received  with  unexpected  hospitality  by  our  own  country- 
men and  by  others,  who  bade  us  also  God-speed  in  the 
great  object  of  our  journey.  Before  crossing  the  Orange 
Rive*',  and  leaving  Her  Majesty's  dominiona,  it  may  not  be 
Dninteresting  to  give  a  few  sketches  of  rural  and  village  life 
in  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  house  or  "  plaat«  "  of  the  Dutch  farmer  is  usually 
built  close  to  his  garden,  and  as  the  latter  must  necessarily 
be  a  tract  of  ground  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the  neigh- 
bouring fountain,  in  order  to  its  irrigation,  the  site  is 
frequently  to  be  admired  neither  for  its  beauty  nor  its 
healthiness.  One  cannot  help  tliinking  that  a  gi>od  deal  of 
the  fever  and  rheumatism  of  which  tlie  Dutch  complain  are 
Uftceable  to  the  low-lying  situation  of  their  houses.  In  the 
Eastern  Province  farm-houses  are  to  be  seen  built  at  a  great 
elevation,  combining  strength  in  time  of  war,  a  healtliiul 
BimoBphere,  and  a  commanding  prospect.  As  to  architec- 
ture, the  best  houses  of  Dutch  fanners  are  seldom  more 
than  one  Bt4>rey  in  height,  and  when  tliey  are,  the  upper 
part  is  often  used  as  a  lumber-loft, 

ProjtimiLy  to  a  colonial  funu  in  the  Western  Districts  is 
usually  announced  to  three  senses  some  time  before  your 
arrival.  The  whitewashed  premises  in  a  flat  and  bare 
country  can  often  he  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  then  the 
wind,  if  in  the  right  direction,  brings  to  your  ears  the  loud 
barking  of  some  half-a-dozen  fierce  watch-dogs ;  and  brings 
also  to  your  unaccustomed  nostrils  the  smell  of  the  cow- 
dung  fires,  which  are  here  used  in  villages  and  on  farms  as 
the  only  fuel.  Visitors  being  comparatively  rare  in  certain 
districts,  tlie  approach  of  waggons  is  evidently  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  farmer  and  his  family,  all  of  whom  in  turn 
make  their  observations  as  you  approach.  It  is  said  that 
on  one  occasion  the  sharp  eyes  of  a  farmer's  little  son  dis- 
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covered  a  horseman  at  a  considerable  distance,  on  reporting 
which  to  his  father  the  following  conversation  took  place  ; — 

*^  Who  is  it,  my  son  1 "  said  the  Dutchman,  still  inside 
the  house. 

"  I  don't  know,  pa,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  het  een  mensch  1 "  (Is  it  a  man — ;'.<!.,  a  Dutchman  H) 
inquired  Mynheer. 

"  No,  pa,"  said  the  keen-sighted  youth. 

"  Perhaps  it 's  a  Hottentot } "  suggested  the  farmer, 

"  No,  pa,"  again  rephed  the  son. 

'^Then  it  must  be  an  Englidiman,  my  child,"  said  the 
Dutchman,  as  he  appeared  himself  at  the  door  to  take  an 
observation. 

The  plan  of  farm-housft  which  obtains  almost  everywhere 
is  a  verj'  siraph*  ana  On  entering  at  the  front  door  you  find 
yourself  in  the  "  voor-huis"  or  front  room.  In  front  of  you, 
if  the  house  is  a  firat-class  one,  is  the  "  eet-kamer"  or  dining- 
room  ;  and  beyond  that  the  kitchen,  etc.  On  each  side 
of  you  aro  the  bedrooms,  which  are  usually  half  the  size  of 
the  parlour.  Such  houses  are  the  property  of  farmers  who 
have  considerable  means,  and  who  are  not  content  with  thb 
clay  house  or  the  hartcbeest  hut  which  many  others  inliabit. 
Thero  is  yet  another  class,  who  are  called  "  trek-boers," 
wandering  fanners,  who  live  in  their  waggon  and  tent,  and 
HhifL  about  fnjiu  place  to  plac<  with  their  flocks  and  herdft^ 
Many  of  these  people  never  possess  houses,  but  pass  their 
whole  life  in  this  nomadic  manner. 

Our  own  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  farmers  in  the 
colony  was  invariably  of  a  pleasant  description.  "We  were 
usually  met  by  a  portly  heavy  visaged  man,  the  master  of 
the  house,  who  silenced  the  dogs  and  extended  his  hand  in 
greeting.  As  we  no  longer  wore  any  article  of  dress  that 
could  bo  styled  clerical,  we  were  often  taken  for  "  smonses," 
or  travelling  dealers.     It  was  amusing  to  see  the  evident 
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difiappointment  when  it  Avas  known  that  we  were  mission- 
aries, not  peillars ;  and  that  t}ie  visioas  of  showy  prints 
and  ribbons,  of  moleskin  and  **  laken/*  or  black  cloth,  had 
been  prematurely  indtdged.  However,  interest  was  at  oucg 
renewed  when  we  cxpresseil  the  wish  to  buy  a  sheep  or 
go&t,  bread,  egge,  etc.  Cut  tobacco  for  immediate  use  was 
then  offered  by  the  master;  tea  or  coffee  soon  followed 
&om  the  mistress.  The  whole  family  is  innocent  of  stock- 
ings ;  the  young  ones  of  shoes  also.  But  the  old  grand- 
mother, who  is  rather  feeble,  and  sits  in  the  comer  with  snuff- 
box and  handkerchief  in  hand,  and  the  good  lady  of  the 
house,  who  pours  out  your  tea,  make  up  for  the  want  of 
•lockings  by  having  each  a  perforated  footstool  which  con- 
tains a  vessel  filled  with  live  charcoal.  In  the  cold  wint-er 
mornings  this  appliance  is  no  doubt,  as  one  of  our  number 
BOggested,  extremely  comforLahle.  Coming  from  Scotland, 
the  thought  certainly  did  occur  to  nie  that  a  very  little 
trouble  would  suffice  to  put  some  of  the  farmer's  wool  upon 
the  feet  of  his  household  in  the  shape  of  worsted  stockings. 
I  fancy,  however,  Jufvrouw  would  prefer  the  charcoal 
"komfoor"  to  a  spinning-wheel. 

But  it  is  when  you  arrive  at  a  Butch  farm  on  horseback, 
and  are  requested  to  "off-saddle," and  stay  over  night,  that 
you  can  see  Dut^h  hospitality  and  manners  to  perfection. 
The  Dutchman  speaks  about  his  farm  and  his  stock ;  the 
Ifldy  inquires  your  age,  how  long  you  have  been  married, 
and  how  many  children  you  have. 

**But  is  England  really  as  lieantiful  as  this?"  said  a  good 
Dutch  housemother,  as  surrounded  by  her  daughters,  we 
stood  gazing  upon  one  of  the  most  dreary  of  colonial 
scenes.  W1»en  I  had  exhausted  my  Dutcli  in  describing 
tbe  rivers,  streams,  and  fountains,  the  enclosed  fields,  the 
numerous  farmhouses  of  England,  I  am  afraid  my  picture 
waa  regarded  as  overdrawn. 
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The  washing  of  the  hands  of  the  whole  company  by  a 
servant  girl  is  still  kept  up  in  most  househoUa.  Then 
comes  supper,  which  is  just  a  isecond  edition,  of  breakfast, 
these  being  the  only  meals  in  ordinary  Dutch  households. 
Stewed  meat  cut  into  small  pieces  is  served  in  a  large  dish, 
out  of  wliich  each  person  helps  himself.  Very  seldom  have 
I  seen  vegetables  served  with  meat  j  the  latter  is  usually 
eaten  alone,  or  occasionally  with  bread  or  rice.  Soup  witli 
flour-dumplings  sometimes  follows  the  meat  Tlie  Dutch 
fanners  do  not  usually  eat  potatoes  ;  I  have  heard  "  potato- 
eat^r"  employed  by  them  aa  a  contemptuous  term  for  an 
Englishman  J 

After  supper,  in  n  respectable  household,  and  before  sepa- 
rating for  the  night,  the  honse-father  asks  for  "  the  books,** 
Accordingly  a  very  large  Bible  and  copies  of  the  Dutch 
metrical  Psalms  and  Hymns  are  produced  and  laid  on  the 
table.  They  have  the  peculiar  custom  of  singing  a  single 
vorse  of  several  psalms  or  hjinns,  rather  than  several 
verses  of  one  psalm.  Then  a  chapter  of  sacred  Scripture  la 
read,  and  afterwards 

'*  The  saint,  the  father,  an<l  the  husband  prays." 

There  is  no  phase  of  colonial  character  on  which  I  would  so 
willingly  linger,  as  there  is  none  which  so  excites  my  ad- 
miration, aa  this  simple  family  worship  offered  daily  in 
many  a  secluded  glen  and  isolated  homestead  tliroughout 
the  Cape  Colony.  Such  reverent  worship  moulds  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  young  who  grow  up  to  take 
part  in  it ;  and  if  the  Dutch  colonist  haa  not  himself  been 
able  to  teach  his  children  many  of  those  branches  whicli 
are  elsewhere  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a  rudimentary 
education,  he  impresses  on  their  mind  the  all  but  exclusive 
importance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Despite  the  wide  difference  In  the  character  and  genius 
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of  tjie  two  peoples,  T  confess  that  tliese  acte  of  family  de- 
votion brought  vividlyto  my  mind  siinilflLr  gatherings  in  Scot- 
land, which  are  happily  more  cliaracteristic  of  that  countiy 
DOW  tlian  when  Bums  penned  his  "Cottar's  Saturday 
Night"  But  tliero  is  one  point  of  difference  which  at  once 
strikes  the  stranger.  In  the  colonial  farmliouse  no  servant 
is  ever  present  at  worship.  The  Dutchinnn  confines  the 
thanlcsgiring  and  the  praying  to  his  own  family  and  white 
'Tisitore  J  the  servants  who  at  tlie  hour  of  prayer  throng 
the  large  kitchen  or  parlour  of  a  God-fearing  Knglish  or 
Scottish  farmer,  are  nowhere  to  be  found  here  at  family 
worship.  If  the  poor  creatures  do  listen  to  the  Divine 
words,  and  Ite-ar  also  the  earnest  prayer,  it  is  necessarily  at 
a  distance. 

I  hope  that  in  some  cases  this  prejudice  is  breaking 
down.  It  is  of  importance  not  only  to  the  oolaured  people, 
bnt  to  the  Dutchmen  themselves,  whose  Christianity  is 
disfigured  by  this  unworthy  feeling.  By  establishing  a 
mission  of  their  own  among  the  heathen  in  the  interior,  aa 
well  as  by  their  liberal  aid  to  village  missions  throughout 
the  Colony,  tlie  members  of  the  Dutch  Church  already 
give  evidence  of  entertaining  such  opinions  and  feelings  as 
shall  infallibly  lead,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  happier  and 
worthier  relations  between  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ants in  their  own  households.  In  distant  and  secluded 
districts  it  is  at  present  the  custom  for  the  farmers  to 
meet  for  worship  on  Sunday  in  the  house  of  an  office- 
bearer of  the  church,  who  has  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
his  neighbours  intrusted  to  him.  Were  these  worthy 
elders  to  have  a  second  service  for  the  servants  of  all 
colours  who  reside  on  their  farms,  a  home  mission  work  of 
a  very  important  kind  might  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
Colony — the  ramifications  of  which  would  reach  its  most 
secluded  glea 
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BevcrencLDg  the  whole  Bible,  the  Dutch  colonist  U 
enpecially  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  indeed 
partial  to  the  Book  of  Revelation,  because  he  inhcrita  from 
hifi  forefathers  a  horror  of  Roman  Catholicism,  which  is 
fed  by  perusing,  in  the  last  book  of  Scripture,  the  visions 
of  the  deeds  and  the  doom  of  Antichrist.  I  was  sur- 
prised not  to  meet  with  a  translation  of  some  of  Dr. 
Cumnung's  works  in  Dutch  families.  His  writings  on 
Popery  would  nowhere  meet  with  more  sympathetic 
readers  than  among  the  Dutch  colonista  at  the  Cape ! 

The  colonial  villages  or  t^wns — as  some  of  them  may 
now  bo  properly  termed — have  usually  grown  up  i-ound 
the  Dutch  Chuich  as  a  nucleus ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  those  church  or  town  sites  had  been  chotseu  with  great 
skill  by  the  Dutch  colonists.  I  have  come  into  contact 
with  those  who  had  seen  the  growth  of  considerable 
villages  from  the  solitary  farm-house  of  the  first  owner. 
As  soon  as  the  church  is  built,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  a 
certain  amount  of  business  being  done  where  it  stands. 
The  "  Nachtmaal,'*  or  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by 
the  Dutch  Church,  takes  place  sevend  times  in  a  year,  and 
brings  to  the  church  almost  the  whole  population  of  the 
Burrounding  district.  Irreverent  men  draw  attention  to 
certain  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Nachtmaal  in 
South  Africa  and  the  Scottish  scene  which  has  been 
described,  or  perhaps  caricatured,  by  Burns  in  his  '*  Holy 
Fair."  The  Nachtmaal  ia  looked  forward  to  with  equal 
interest  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  town  and  country.  In 
the  former,  the  shops  are  overhauled,  and  goods  long  ago 
ordered  are  anxiously  looked  for.  Clerks  and  shopmen  are 
bustling  on  the  coast ;  waggons  are  joumepng  day  and 
night  along  the  road ;  and  everybody,  down  to  the  little 
bush-boy  who  leads  the  oxen,  would  give  as  the  reason 
of  all  this  anxiety,  that  it  is  "  Nnchtmaal "  at  a  wrtain 
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(late  in  their  village ;  and  their  waggons  must  be  forth- 
coming before  that  thne.  In  the  country  the  excitement 
is  of  a  varied  description,  and  reachi^a  every  household. 
The  good  man  rejoices  that  he  will  Boon  be  called  upon  to 
go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  wiih  the  multituilo  that 
keep  holy  day.  Nor  is  he  forgetful  of  debts  which  fall  due 
to  him  during  the  Nachtmaal  week ;  while  he  haa  a  whole 
load  of  farm-produce  prepared  to  clear  up  his  own  account 
with  the  storekeeper.  His  i>artner  in  life  has  Ijer  own 
responsibilities  at  this  time.  In  one  fanuly  there  may  be 
children  for  baptism ;  children  for  "  aanncming,"  or 
admission  to  church-membership,  and  children  who  are 
now  men  and  women  who  are  going  to  be  married.  The 
family  leave  the  farm  early  on  the  week  preceding  the 
Nachtmaal  Sunday,  on  their  way  to  the  village.  The 
waggon  may  be  a  smartly-painted  one  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  dra^vn  by  ten  horses,  the  reins  of  which  are 
held  by  one  man,  whilst  a  whip  is  wielded  when  necessary 
by  another  seated  beside  him.  But  if  the  family  is  poorer, 
their  journey  is  performed  at  the  slower  pace  of  oxen. 
Each  waggon  has  a  fa}>ulous  number  of  occupants;  but 
onoe  in  the  village,  wealthy  farmers  repair  at  once  to  their 
"town  house;"  whilst  poorer  men  pitch  their  tents  beside 
their  waggons.  When  all  is  done,  however,  the  accommo- 
dation, as  might  be  expected,  is  somewhat  scanty  for  the 
large  and  promiscuous  gathering.  But  as  no  genuine 
Dutch  c^donist  ever  thinks  of  undressing  before  going  to 
bed,'  ho  is  in  no  way  incommoded  by  his  overflowing 
hoosehold.  Temporal  and  spiritual  engagements  now 
fully  occupy  general  attention.  The  farmer  reverently 
appears  in  his  place  in  church ;  and  in  the  store  also  he 

1  I  have  heard  a  DaUh  Luster  describe  a  new  arrival  from  Europe  as 
•till  haring  macli  to  learn,—"  tor"  said  he,  "  the  fellow  undresses  erery 
vight  in  his  wag^D  ! " 
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negotiates  concerning  corn  or  wool,  or  skins  or  leather, 
with  perhaps  a  few  ostrich  feathers,  which  he  has  brought 
for  sale.  His  wife  has  brought  butter,  soap,  and  cheese. 
He  is  persuaded  that  ho  needs  a  new  hat,  and  selects  one 
with  enonnouci  brim ;  Sunday  clothes  are  next  bought,  of  a 
cut  and  texture  which  the  dealer  is  careful  to  have  on 
hand.  Then  pieces  of  coarser  material  for  every-day  wear 
are  selected,  to  be  made  on  the  farm  by  his  wife  and 
daughters,  according  to  a  fashion  whidi  seems  never  to 
change.  Scented  snuflr  roust  not  bo  forgotten ;  and  a 
keg  of  strong  watei-s  is  also  quietly  conveyed  to  the 
iK'aggon — frequently  a  present  from  the  storekeeper  on 
receiving  payment  of  the  fanner's  account.  Then  the 
ladies,  young  and  old,  who  have  baptism  and  marriage  and 
churching  before  them^  require  very  many  tilings,  which 
they  find  the  careful  storekeeper  has  provided ;  and  of 
course  both  wives  and  husbands  buy  twice  as  much  as 
they  intended. 

"  Any  fool,"  said  an  outspoken  storckccjwr  to  his  assist- 
ants, "  can  sell  these  people  what  they  want ;  our  aim  is  to 
make  them  buy  also  what  they  don't  want." 

Accordingly  new  fashions  in  harness,  fin^-arms,  horse- 
carts,  household  funiilure,  etc.,  are  shown  and  extoUed  by 
the  dealer ;  and,  it  is  said,  the  farmer  on  reaching  home 
after  the  Nachtmaal  frerjuently  finds  articles  in  his  pos- 
.seegion  of  the  proper  use  of  which  he  has  not  the  slightest 
idea.  Tliere  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  character  brought  out 
in  connection  Mnth  Dutch  colonial  shojiping  at  these 
Nachtmaal  times,  which  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  is 
not  confined  to  one  village  or  to  one  state.  And  as  this 
foible  is  well  known  to  the  storekeepers,  so  is  it«  pecu- 
liar treatment  invai'iably  the  same.  It  would  seem  that 
one  of  the  injunctions  which  a  shopman  newly  arrived 
from  Europe  receives  from  his  master,  as  Nachtmaal-time 
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npproftcliPJ?,  is  to  keqi  a  sharp  look-out  on  little  articlea 
lying  about  the  counter,  "  which  are  apt,"  saya  the  owner 
of  the  shop,  "  to  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  cus- 
tomen  without  the  formality  of  purchase." 

••  Leave  me  alone  to  pounce  on  them,"  says  the  unini- 
tiated European ;  **  I'm  up  to  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  I 
guarantee  that  not  one  shall  escape  me«  I  shall  march 
them  off  to  the  station  as  fast  as  they  attempt  anything  of 
the  sort  where  I  am." 

•*  Not  so  fast,"  answers  his  instructor ;  "  we  don't  do 
things  in  that  way  here.  My  customers  don't  steal ;  you 
must  never  use  the  word  ;  they  merely  put  things  away 
without  ascertaining  their  price.  Tliis  is  not  kleptonianLi 
either ;  it  is  a  purely  South  African  phenomenon,  and  to 
be  met  in  a  South  African  manner." 

"And  pray  how  is  thati" 

"  When,  you  discover  that  one  of  your  customers  has 
thus  appropriated  a  certain  article,  do  not  ap])ear  to  take  any 
notice  whatever  of  the  transaction  ;  but  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity add  the  article  abstracted  to  the  orders  in  that  cus- 
tomer's account." 

**  But  will  he  pay  it  t"  asks  the  astonished  assistant. 

"  Of  course  he  will.  I  never  ha<l  any  difficulty  myself 
on  this  score;  and  I  never  heard  that  elsewhere  this  plan 
ha^l  been  unsuccessful.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  custom  is  given  up  by  those  who  are  thus  dealt 
with." 

And  behind  the  counter  of  the  colonial  store,  bnsineas 
is  sometimes  conducted  in  disregard  of  what  are  accepted 
as  fii«t  principles  elsewhere.  If  Cape  wool  is  inferior  to 
Australian  in  the  English  market,  commercial  men  of  a 
certain  class  are  content  that  it  should  lie  so.  It  is  a  fact 
tliat  an  enterprising  English  sheep-farmer  in  the  Cape 
Colony  was  recently  discouraged   from  washing  his  wool 
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by  the  nearest  village  dealer,  who  candidly  told  him  that 
he  was  nut  in  a  pusitiou  to  go  beyond  the  cumjut  price, 
however  well  his  bales  might  be  got  up.  The  easy-going 
Dutchmen,  who  do  not  read  newspapers,  take  no  thought 
about  being  outstripped  by  Australia  in  the  supply  of 
wool  for  the  English  market.  Accustomed  but  a  few  years 
Jjefore  to  the  large-tailed  African  breed  of  sheep,  which 
was  of  no  value  except  for  slaughter,  the  Dutchman  Ls 
generally  pleased  to  shear  his  sheep,  and  pack  the  wool 
into  bales  as  best  he  can,  and  take  it  to  the  "  dorj) "  for 
sale.  As  moat  of  the  price  would  be  "  taken  out "  in  mer- 
chandise, the  storekeeper  humours  the  wool-seller  by 
giving  him  a  nominally  high  price  for  his  wool,  which  is 
again  neutralized  by  the  ]>roportionately  high  prices  of  his 
merchandise.  In  this  way,  the  nominal  price  of  wool  in 
frontier  districts  is  sometimes  higher  than  at  the  sea- 
coast  I  Dimly  surmising  that  there  was  something  unsound 
in  the  dealings  of  the  village  storekeeper  with  whom  tliey 
for  years  transacted  business,  it  occurred  rGc*»ntly  to  some 
fanners  iu  the  interior  of  the  colony  that  they  might  them- 
selves convey  their  own  wool  to  the  sea-coast,  where,  of 
course,  the  highest  price  ought  to  be  obtained — accom- 
panied with  tho  cheapest  merchandise.  This  journey  is 
not  attended  with  much  expense,  and  the  farmer  can  take 
his  family  with  him,  wlui  liave  never  seen  tho  sea,  and 
who  venture  on  board  a  sliip  as  a  most  dai*ing  feat  When 
ho  Lb  some  miles  from  the  sea-port  town,  ho  unyokes  to 
make  all  due  prepanition.  ^Vhen  about  to  proceixl  on  his 
journey  next  morning,  an  incident  occurs  which  tho  farmer 
is  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  one  of  tho  most  fortunate 
events  in  his  life.  A  neatly-dressed  young  man  rides  up 
to  his  encampment,  and  after  the  most  cordial  salutations 
makes  it  kno\m  that  being  out  for  an  early  ride  for  the 
Ijonelit  of  his  health,  he  saw  the  wool-waggons,  and  as  liis 
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employer  is  a  latge  purchaser  of  wool,  he  thought  he  could 
be  of  real  service  to  a  stranger,  and  guide  hiai  ut  once 
through  the  confiising  streets  to  a  commodious  yard  which 
had  every  convenience,  nnd  where  he  might  stay  as  long  as 
he  liked,  and  regard  himself  as  at  home.  This  seems 
equally  wonderful  and  acceptable  ;  but  whilst  the  farmer  is 
profusely  tlianking  his  generous  friend,  he  perceives  several 
borsemen  approaching  his  waggon,  who  are  apparently 
mnning  a  race.  They  dismount,  une  after  the  othtfr ;  and 
never  were  more  hospitable  and  disinterested  offers  made 
than  each  now  tenders  to  the  bewildered  countryman.  The 
explanation  is,  that  in  the  "wool  aeaaon"  many  of  the 
wool-dealers  in  the  sea-port  towns  appoint  one  of  their 
assistants,  who,  besides  other  acquiremeutd,  must  be  a  good 
horseman,  to  "  look  after "  all  wool-waggons  and  bring 
them,  if  possible,  to  his  master's  yard.  Once  thei-e,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  more  than  likely  that  his  host  will  be  able 
to  buy  the  farmer's  wool.  It  is  said  that  one  visit  has 
been  enough  for  some  of  these  farmers.  Others,  again, 
persevere  in  what  is  certainly  the  practical  carrying  out  of 
a  commercial  axiom — to  sell  in  the  de^arest  markM  and  buy 
in  the  cheapest.  But  the  farmers*  children,  who  know  the 
English  language  and  have  received  a  fair  education^  are 
likely  to  conduct  wool-selling  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
from  their  fathers.  When  the  Cape  wool-grower  is  no 
longer  ignorant  and  careless,  certain  nondescript  methods 
of  business  will  cease  to  pay.  Cape  wool  is  likely  to  rise 
in  the  market  with  the  education  uf  the  Cape  colouists. 

But  to  return  to  the  inland  village  during  Nachtmaal- 
time.  The  village,  which  has  all  the  appearance  uf  a  fair 
during  the  week,  decently  puts  up  its  shutters  on  the 
Sunday,  and  is  supposed  to  be  at  church.  Those  who  are 
Dot  remarkable  for  a  church-going  habit  join  the  crowd  on 
the  Nachtmaal  Sunday.     Some  time  ago^  a  little  black  boy 
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was  seea  bending  lixa  way  toward  a  certain  vUlage  church, 
carrying  on  his  shoulder  or  head  an  enormously  large  Dutch 
Bible,  flaring  with  gilding  and  showy  binding.  Behind  hiai 
slowly  walked  a  certain  dealer,  whose  face  bore  an  expression 
of  real  or  assumed  solemnity.  Meeting  an  acquaintance, 
these  mysterious  features  were  for  a  moment  rebixed  ;  and, 
eyeing  his  Boy  and  Bible  before  him,  he  whispered,  *•  Wat 
zal  een  menach  niet  voor  geld  doen  t"  which  may  be  freely 
rendered  in  English,  "  All  in  the  way  of  business." 

On  entering  a  Dutch  church  you  are  struck  with  the 
portly  frames,  the  large  heads,  and  open  countenances  of 
your  fellow-wor8hipi>ers.  And  if  you  do  not  come  in  a 
captious  spirit,  you  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  deep 
reverence  and  apparently  tnie  devotion  of  the  woishippers. 
They  listen  witli  close  attention  to  the  instructive  discourse, 
the  earnest  appeal,  the  solemn  warning,  the  tender  invita- 
tion addressed  to  them  by  the  able  mininters  who  lead  their 
devotions.  And  then  they  pledge  themselves  to  be  the 
Lord's  at  His  table,  tk(U.'.r  the  impressive  order  of  their 
church.  The  children  look  on  with  awe-stmck  gaze,  and 
with  bated  breath.  The  Saviour  is  indeed  "  remembered  " 
by  many  of  the  young  and  old  at  those  Nnchtmaal  services. 

In  Duteh  families  it  is  customary  for  the  young  people 
to  be  publicly  received  (aaugenomen)  into  the  church  before 
marriage.  So  far  as  I  can  nnderst^md,  the  course  to  matri- 
mony runs  very  smoothly  and  with  great  regularity  in 
those  regions.  The  volcanoes  of  feeling,  the  black  depths 
of  despair,  the  wasting  away  of  man  or  woman  disappointed 
or  neglected  in  love,  are  things  beyond  the  conception  of 
the  young  men  and  maidens  of  South  Africa.  They  are 
firm  believers  in  the  adage  that  ''  there  are  as  good  fish  in 
the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.**  And  as  to  remaining 
unmarried,  on  any  account,  the  thing  is  unknown,  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  most  inland  Dutch  district.     Young 
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tchmen  get  wives  with  the  same  regularity  as  they  get 
their  wisdom-teeth;  and  they  usually  have  the  former, 
with  several  children,  before  the  latter  make  theij*  appear- 
ance. After  the  consent  of  old  and  young  has  hi-'en 
obtained  there  is  still,  however,  one  obstacle  between  the 
youth  and  the  consummation  of  his  domestic  happiness. 
It  would  not  be  "  the  correct  thing  "  to  marry  before  being 
**  aangenomen,"  and  in  order  to  this  he  must  pass  an 
examination  before  the  predikant  or  minister.  It  will  be 
readily  perceived  that  motives  of  a  mingled  character 
fitiznulute  die  youthfid  mind  to  diligence  at  tliis  interesting 
and  critical  period  of  his  life.  The  ordeal  itself,  indeed, 
is  one  which  very  small  boys  at  a  Scottish  pariah  school 
would  think  lightly  of.  But-  our  South  African  candidate 
for  church-fellowship  and  for  matrimony  looks  upon  this 
examination  as  a  great  bugbear,  Somdimrs,  indeed, 
candidates  are  rejected,  whioh  one  would  think  must  be 
very  trying  to  the  young  Lidy  who  has  not  been  won,  and 
to  the  thick-headed  young  man  himself,  who  perhaps  too 
often  saw  wandering  over  tlie  jiages  of  his  catei:hiHm  his 
betrothed  in  bridal  array,  followed  by  the  flock  of  sheep 
which  was  to  be  her  dowry.  Those  whose  parents  can 
afford  the  paltry  salary  secure  the  services  of  a  "  meester," 
or  family  tntor,  who,  on  closer  acquaintance,  turns  out  to 
be  an  old  pensioner,  or  a  disabled  Scotch  mason,  or  a  Ger- 
man, who  speaks  confidentially  of  having  seen  better  days. 
While  teaching  all  the  children  with  regularity,  special 
care  is  of  course  given  and  expected  in  tfio  case  of  those 
who  may  be  about  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  church,  and 
who  are  already  betrothed.  \Mien  mentiuuing  a  teacher's 
qualifications,  a  Dutchman  will  never  fail  to  give  pro- 
minence to  his  success  in  "coacliiug"  for  this  critical 
occasion.  "  He  is  a  capital  teacher;  not  one  of  his  pupils, 
was  ever  rejected  by  the  predikant." 
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Being  oursplvca  agents  of  a  Society  whose  fundaTnontal 
principle  is  simply  to  evangelize  and  not  to  inculcate  any 
form  of  church-govemraent,  and  whose  agents  themselves, 
in  point  of  fact,  belong  to  different  Churches — we  were 
ple-ased  to  be  invited  to  mingle  with  different  religioua 
communities  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Instead  of  passing  har^h 
and  hasty  judgment  on  what  we  saw,  we  endeavoured  to 
derive  instruction  from  a  study  of  the  different  modes  of 
accomplishing  the  same  end,  the  different  names  for  vir- 
tually tlie  same  office  or  person,  the  different  phases  of 
Christian  life  among  the  calm  and  reticent  as  well  as  the 
demonetnitive  and  outspukeii.  Tlie  true  evangelist  is  the 
broadest  churchman,  the  most  generous  and  charitAblc  critic. 
These  views  have  only  been  deepened  and  strengthened  by 
eleven  years'  work-  It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to 
look  ujion  the  energetic  and  successful  efforts  of  these 
colonial  Churches. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  with  her  able  ministers  and 
attached  congregations  of  wealthy  and  influential  colonists, 
if  she  be  only  true  to  herself,  is  destined  to  take  the  lead 
in  every  Christian  work  in  South  Africa.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  spirited  and  far-reaching  oversight  of 
Bishop  Gray,  has  recently  extended  its  influence  throughout 
the  colony,  and  beyond  it.  With  its  recently  organized 
local  synod  to  aid  the  bishops  or  overseers  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  church's  affairs,  and  with  its  hold  upon  the 
affection  of  many  Englishmen  throughout  the  colony,  the 
South  jVfrican  Episcopal  Churc!i»  like  its  American  and 
Australian  sisters,  is  entering  upon  a  noble  and  useful 
career.  The  Wesleyans  are  the  same  everywhere,  No 
denomination  occupies?  fresh  ground  in  colonial  villages 
with  such  promptness  as  the  Methodists.  Their  well- 
organized  staff  of  local  preachers  do  not  confine  their  efforts 
to  their  own  countrymen.    Much  of  the  Christian  life  of 
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the  Eastern  Province  is  conne<;ted  with  Methodism,  which 
is  indeed  the  predominating  church  in  that  important 
district.  An  Evangelical  Union  has  recently  been  formed 
in  the  colony,  consisting  of  Preahyterian  and  Congregational 
ministers.  Hitherto  this  Union  has  answered  its  purpose, 
and  i&  perhaps  destined  to  teach  the  churches  of  the  same 
order  in  England  and  Scotland  the  wonderfully  weighty 
lesson,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  churcli  witli  three  classes  of 
office-bearers  to  be  associated  with  a  neighbouring  church 
which  has  only  two.  The  London  Missionary  Society, 
rejoicing  in  the  energetic  action  of  those  colonial  churches, 
resolves  in  the  meantime  to  direct  her  chief  attention  to 
the  pagan  **  regions  beyond."  The  churches  in  the  colony 
will  carry  on  and  extend  as  a  Home  Mission  work  what 
Christian  people  in  England  have  for  years  sustained  as  a 
mission  to  the  heatliea  abroad. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FIRST  YEAR  IN  BECHTANA  LAND. 


As  the  rainy  season  had  set  in  towards  the  east,  where 
the  Onmge  and  Vaal  rivers  have  their  sources,  we  were 
recommendetl  at  Hope  Town  to  proceed  westward  before 
crossing,  until  we  had  passed  the  point  of  their  confluence. 
We  were  assured  that  although  we  might  cross  the  Orange 
river  at  Hope  Town  with  little  tn>uble,  we  were  likely  to 
bo  detained  by  tho  sudden  filling  of  the  Vaal.  The  most 
expeditious  plan  tlierefore  was  to  cross  both  rivers  at  onco, 
fdthough  we  should  have  not  only  to  unload  our  waggona, 
but  to  tuUc  them  to  pieces  in  order  to  place  the  parts  in 
the  small  ferr>'-boat.  It  was  well  we  acted  on  this  advic«, 
for  Mr.  Hehnore,  who  had  crossed  the  Orange  river  at 
Hoi>e  Town,  and  made  direct  for  his  station  of  Likatlong, 
was  detained  in  sight  of  his  own  house  for  more  than  a 
month  before  the  swollen  Vaal  subsided  so  as  to  permit 
the  passage  of  his  waggons.  Being  a  good  swimmer,  Mr. 
Helmore  was  able  to  cross  regidarly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting Divine  service;  but  tliis  detention  was  an  unwel- 
come pix>longation  of  camp  life  to  Mrs.  Helmore  and  the 
children. 

The  proprietor  of  the  boat  by  which  Mr.  Price  and  I 
crossed  the  Orange  river  was  a  Dutch  farmer,  wliose  house 
was  in  the  nuighbuurhuod.  It  took  nearly  tlie  whole  day 
to  ferry  over  the  pieces  of  the  two  waggons  with  their 
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loads,  the  river  beiug  here  more  than  300  yards  broad, 
and  floving  very  rapidly.  Mrs.  Price  and  Mrs.  MaclEt-nzie 
were  deprived  for  the  day  of  the  shelUT  uf  their  Waggons, 
d  had  to  make  the  most  of  the  ehatle  of  some  willow  and 
bbora  ti-ees,  which  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
sun  was  setting  when  everytlving  was  again  in  its  i>laoe, 
aoid  the  oxeu  were  brought  to  pull  tlie  waggons  to  a  safer 
place  of  encampment,  which  would  lilso  be  suitable  for  the 
approaching  day  of  rest.  But  the  work  of  that  Saturday 
was  not  yet  over.  Although  the  Dutchman  had  given 
minute  directions  to  my  driver  an  to  the  course  he  ought 
to  take  in  ascending  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  had  not  HuflS- 
cient  confidence  in  the  position  of  affairs  to  consent  to  my 
wife's  reoccupying  the  waggon  until  we  had  ascended  to 
level  ground.  I  noticed  witli  some  uiu'jLstness  that  the 
river  was  con.ntantly  rising,  and  that  the  waters  now 
reached  the  pkce  where  my  waggon  stood.  The  oxen 
were  yoked,  and  the  word  was  given  by  the  driver  to  go 
on.  What  was  my  dismay  to  see  tljat  as  soou  as  the 
waggon  moved  forward  the  wheels  next  the  river  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  moist  sand^  and  before  any  change 
of  course  could  be  suggested  the  waggon  and  its  contents 
had  fallen  over  into  tlie  river!  It  was  no  time  for  specula- 
tion. We  stripped  at  once,  and  by  dint  of  great  exertion 
liad  emptied  the  waggon  of  its  contents  in  ten  minutes, 
and  placed  the  articles  high  and  djy  on  the  bank.  We 
sncceoded  also  in  raising  the  waggon  on  its  wheels  again. 
Thoroughly  exhausted  witli  the  labours  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  our  recent  exertions  in  the  water,  wo  now  improvised  a 
place  of  rest  for  the  night.  Next  morning  we  found  tlmt 
one  side  of  the  waggon  tent  had  bct^n  broken  by  the  fall, 
that  some  provisions  were  slightly  damaged,  and  that  a 
few  of  our  books  had  also  been  reached  by  the  water. 
Our  property  had  l>een  saved  from  further  damage  by  the 
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promptness  with  which  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
water.  Tlie  forryraan  paid  us  a  visit  in  the  course  of 
Sunday  forenoon ;  and  it  was  edifying  to  witness  the 
volubility  and  apparent  earnestness  with  which  he  scolded 
my  driver  for  taking  the  course  which  he  himself  had  re- 
commended the  night  before  ! 

After  travelling  over  a  stony  and  uninteresting  tract  of 
country,  we  came  to  Griqua  Town,  a  station  usually  sup- 
plied witli  two  miasionariea,  but  then  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Hughes'  of  tho  London  Missionary  Society. 

Wo  ha<I  heard  in  the  colony  of  a  war  between  the  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  Batlaping  tribe 
inhabiting  the  country  in  which  Kuruman  is  sitnat^^d. 
At  Hope  Town  and  Griqua  Town  wc  were  told  tliat  the 
Dutch  were  about  to  follow  up  the  advantage  wliich  they 
had  gained,  and  occupy  Kuniman.  My  fellow-traveller 
Mr.  Price,  and  myselt  resolved  t-o  teat  the  truth  of  those 
reports,  and  accorrlingly  started  for  Kuruman  on  horseback, 
the  distance  being  about  100  miles.  "We  reached  Daniers 
Kuil  the  first  night,  where  we  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  two  chief  men  of  the  hamlet.  The  next  day  being 
Snnday,  we  attcndcfl  the  service,  which  was  conducted  in 
Dutch  by  the  deacon  or  village  schoolmaster,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  the  son  of  a  former  missionary  at  Griqua  Town, 
who  had  married  a  Griqua.  It  was  late  on  Monday  night 
before  we  reached  Kuruman ;  but  we  were  delighted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  country  in  the  bright  moonlight — the 
tbom-trees  on  both  8ide^  of  tlie  road  near  Kuruman  re- 
minding U9  of  the  grounds  of  a  country-house  in  England. 
On  approaching  the  station  we  found  cverytliing  in  pro- 
-  roundest  stillness ;    the   little   village    was   aslocp.      Our 

*  After  forty-Mven  years*  diUg«iit  and  uniDtftmipled  servicA,  latterly  oi 
the  ovrrseer  of  Huveral  native  churches,  thia  admiriiUe  missionary  died  at 
his  post  in  1870.      . 
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knocking  however  soon  roused  Mr.  Moffat,  who  gave  his 
uoexpected  visitors  a  joyous  welcome  to  Lis  South  African 
home,  which  was  repeated  by  his  family,  and,  in  the  morn- 
ings by  Mr.  Ashton,  his  colleague.  The  latter  gentleman 
had  been  resident  at  Kurumau  during  the  disturbance  be- 
tween the  Dutchmen  and  Batlaping,  and  had  visited  the 
scene  of  the  Gght  after  it  took  place,  with  a  view  to  miti- 
gate the  sufferings  of  the  wounded.  Both  Mr.  Moffat  and 
Mr.  Ashton  ejq>ect6d  that  the  Dutchmen  would  renew  the 
attack ;  and  both  were  quite  sure  that  hiKstilittti8  would  not 
be  resumed  before  May.  This  was  explained  to  us  to  be 
on  account  of  a  deadly  disease  wliich  prevaik  in  the 
summer  months  among  the  horses,  and  causes  their  re- 
moval to  certain  elevated  regions,  where  experience  has 
shown  they  can  live  in  safety.  Aa  a  Dutchman  never  goes 
to  war  on  foot,  it  was  held  certain  that  no  resumption  of 
hostilities  would  take  place  until  May,  when  the  horses 
might  with  safety  be  brought  down  into  the  lowlands. 
Sati£fie<l  witli  the  result  of  our  visit,  wo  retumed  to  Griqua 
Town  for  our  waggons.  Our  weary  Juuruey  from  Cape 
Town  to  Kuruman  ended  with  the  year  1858  ;  and  the 
new  year  brought  with  it  new  scenes  and  new  duties. 

When  we  contemplated  the  last  stage  of  oui-  journey 
— from  Kuruman  to  the  Zambese — we  could  not  lielp  feel- 
ing that  it  was  encompassed  with  grave  and  peculiar 
difficulties.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  the  pcrform- 
mnce  of  a  journey  over  a  countiy  insufficiently  supplied 
with  water.  But  how  were  we  to  accomplish  the  great 
object  of  our  journey — the  removal  of  the  Makololo  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Zambese,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  among  them  in  that  healthy  region  I  We  could 
not  look  for  immediate  success  in  this  matter  except 
through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Livingstone ;  and  it  was 
encouraging  to  us  to  !eam  that  Mrs.  Livingstone,  who  had 
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come  as  far  ns  Knniiuan,  intended  to  proceed  with  the 
Makololo  mission  jiarty,  with  the  view  of  meeting  her 
husband  on  the  Ziimbese.  After  giving  the  whole  suhjoot 
my  own  most  serious  thoughts,  I  commuuicAted  to  my 
fellow-misfiionaries  the  course  of  action  which  I  deemed 
host  under  the  circumstances.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  me 
to  Dr.  Tidmon,  tlie  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  under  date  Kuniman,  Ist  March  1859,  I  thus 
described  my  proposed  "  bachelor  expedition  :" — 

"  Mr.  Helmore  having  lately  visited  Kuruman,  the 
brethren  connected  with  the  new  missions  met  together  to 
consider  plans  for  the  fiiture.  In  the  course  of  the  delilM?- 
rations,  I  took  occasiou  to  projwse  the  following  plan  in 
connection  with  the  mission  to  the  Makololo,  which  com- 
mends itself  strongly  to  my  judgment  as  being  the  best 
which  we  could  adopt  in  preaont  circumsiances.  Insteail 
of  committing  ourselves  entirely  to  the  undertaking  at  the 
outset,  on  the  ground  of  those  probabilities  of  suy&ss  which 
are  now  ascertained,  I  suggested  that  the  *  Makololo 
brethren'  should,  in  the  first  place,  make  a  bachelor- 
expedition  to  Linyanti,  and  negotiate  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  to  some  healthy  locality  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Zambese.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  it  is  neither  an 
easy  nor  a  speedy  matter  to  induce  a  native  tribe  to  *  shift 
its  quarters'  without  force,  even  aft*?r  some  of  the  people 
have  promised  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  is  increased  if  they 
are  asked  to  return  (as  will  be  the  case  with  the  Makololo) 
to  a  country  from  wliich  they  have  been  driven  by  their 
enemies.  .  ,  .  Supposing  however  that  the  difficulties 
were  all  remove<l— that  the  trilie  agreed  to  receive  mis- 
sionarie-s  and  to  remove  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river — 
the  plan  suggested  that  the  three  brethren  should  proceed 
with  them^  and  open  up  (if  that  were  posRible)  a  waggon- 
road  to  the  now  station.     Arrived  at  the  spot  wliich  they 
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and  tlie  people  agreed  in  preferring,  the  missionaries  could 
build  temporary  huts  for  themselves  and  their  goods. 
Their  way  thus  opened  up,  and  a  beginning  made  in  the 
work  of  instructing  the  people,  Paul,  the  native  teacher, 
who  has  agreed  to  accompany  the  mission,  could  be  left 
in  charge  of  the  station,  while  the  brethren  retraced  their 
0t^}ft  for  their  wives  and  for  tlie  remaining  portion  of  their 
property.  Tlie  native  teacher  and  our  goods  left  in  their 
midst  would  in  the  meantime  fonn  a  sufHcieut  assurance 
to  the  people  that  we  were  not  deceiving  them.  "When  all 
this  should  be  accomplished,  our  position  in  commencing 
OOP  second  journey  for  the  interior  would  nearly  resemble 
that  of  the  Mat^bele  mission  at  present.  A  great  deal 
of  time  would,  no  doubt,  be  sjKint  in  actiomplialiing  this 
plan  ;  but  then  it  has  to  be  proved  that  the  same  amount 
of  work  could  be  accomplished  in  less  time  by  any  other ; 
and  besides,  this  objection  must  be  balanced  against  others 
connected  with  bringing  females  and  children  into  that 
country,  in  the  present  uncertain  state  of  things." 

This  proposition  was  not  received  with  favour  by  some 
of  those  whose  age  and  experience  entitled  their  judgment 
to  great  respect.  It  was,  of  course,  very  unpopular  with 
the  ladies.  And  in  point  of  fact  the  prospect  of  being  left 
for  more  than  a  year  in  an  unsettled  country,  and  with 
little  pn)toction,  was  not  an  inviting  one  to  those  who  were 
only  newly  married,  and  quite  unaccustomed  to  such  a  life. 
However,  both  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Price  agreed  to  it 
"  under  protest;"  they  reluctantly  consented  to  what  they 
believed  would  be  the  best.  Mr.  Price  fully  ajjproved  of 
the  plan.  Mr.  Helmore,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Kuru- 
man,  promised  to  inform  us  of  his  decision  af^er  his  return 
to  his  family  at  Likatlong.  AVhen  bis  letter  came,  it 
announced  his  intention  to  take  with  him  at  once  his  wife 
and  four  children  to  the   Makololu  country ;    and    Mrs. 
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Hebnore  at  the  same  time  wrote  in  a  tone  of  quiet  dotor- 
minfttion  which  showed  that  she  also  had  carefully  con- 
udered  the  matter,  and  had  fiiUy  counted  the  coKt.  When 
the  news  of  the  disasters  at  Linyanti  reached  England, 
gmve  charges  were  brought  against  the  missionaries  in  the 
public  papers  of  the  day  for  heedlessly  and  heartlessly 
leading  women  and  children  into  euch  calamitous  circum- 
stances. With  the  limitctl  information  before  tlie  writers, 
it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  this  complaint  should  have 
been  made.  But  I  must  be  excused  for  expressing  the 
hope  that  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  mission  will 
now  testify  to  the  anxious  deliberation  and  forethought 
which  were  exercised  by  the  gentlemen  connected  with  it, 
before  the  last  and  decisive  steps  were  taken.  And 
although  my  own  ideas  were  not  eventually  adopted, 
I  have  never  ceased  to  respect  the  judgment  and  to  admire 
the  heroism  which  dictated  what  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
a  more  hasty  and  hazardous  course. 

Our  thoughts  and  our  movements  as  mifisionaries  to  the 
interior  came  to  bo  largely  affected  by  other  events  tran- 
q)iring  at  this  time.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Kumman, 
a  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Moffat,  signed  by  two  officers 
of  the  Grovemment  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  warning 
him  not  to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  missions  in  the 
interior  until  ho  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  As  both  the  Matehele  and  Makololo 
coiintries  were  far  beyond  the  territories  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  road  thither  did  not  lead  through  any  part  of  the 
Republic,  Mr.  Moffat  regarded  this  as  an  unreasonable 
demand,  with  which  ho  could  not  comply.  Greater  un- 
easiness, however,  was  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
missionary  circle  at  Kuruman,  by  the  news,  which  no  one 
doubted,  of  the  intended  resumption  of  hostilities  between 
the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  Batlaping  tribe,  in  whose 
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comitry  Kununan  is  situated.  While  no  one  had  any 
reason  to  fear  personal  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch- 
men, the  siKiliation  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  station  at  Kolobeng 
taught  us  all  that  our  equipment  for  the  interior  would 
pTohaWy  be  regarded  as  a  fair  prize,  and  the  forcible 
seizure  of  it  looked  upon  as  no  sacrilege  by  the  "  Christen 
menschen "  of  the  Transvaal.  It  was  therefore  thought 
onadvisable  to  bring  in  supplies  which  were  lying  at  Hope 
Town.  A  meeting  of  the  missionaries  then  residing  at 
Kuniman,  or  visiting  it  for  a  few  days,  was  held  there  on 
the  Uh  of  May,  for  prayer  and  deliberation  regarding  the 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs.  Those  present,  who  were 
seven  in  number,  embodied  their  views  in  three  resolutions, 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  directors  of  the  Society. 
The  following  is  the  second  resolution  : — "  That  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disturbed  stato  of  the  country,  and  the 
advanced  period  of  the  season,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  the  Makololo,  or  even  the  Matebcle  mission  will  be 
able  to  procoed  this  year."  Soon  after  this  meeting,  the 
large  party,  which  had  now  spent  some  mcmths  together 
at  Kuruman,  was  suddenly  broken  up.  Mi-s.  Livingstone 
relinquished  the  idea  of  meeting  her  husband  by  way  of 
the  Makololo  country,  and  returaed  to  Cape  Town.  Death 
also  had  its  abare  in  this  breaking  up.  I^Ls.  Ashton, 
who  had  for  some  seventeen  years  lightened  the  dwelling 
and  shared  the  labours  and  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  for  tluit  periofl  one  of  the  missionaries 
at  Kuruman,  was  suddenly  called  away.  After  a  fort- 
night's absence  at  Griqua  Town,  on  miesionary  business,  I 
found  on  my  return  a  fresh  grave  in  the  quiet  Kuruman 
churchyard,  and  motherless  children  still  weeping  in  the 
first  bitterness  of  their  grief.  Soon  alter  this,  Mrs.  Sykes, 
^ooe  of  our  own  companions,  received  the  same  summons ; 
\y  she  was  called  upon  to  endure  severe  and  protracted 
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fiulToring  bcforo  her  release.  The  genuine  meekness  and 
resignation  which  she  exhibited  were  long  spoken  of  by 
thoee  who  witnessed  her  last  days,  ^t  the  threshold  of 
her  life  in  Africa,  she  was  summoned  to  receive  the  reward 
of  the  humble  and  truly  devoted  Christian.  Although  far 
from  the  English  homo  which  she  had  so  recently  left,  all 
was  done  for  her  that  the  eicperienco  and  hospitality,  and 
watcliful  care  of  Mr.  Mofiat  and  his  family  could  accom- 
plish ;  and  although  the  sufferer's  hour  had  come,  the  sweet 
acts  which  eased  the  restless  pillow,  and  lighted  up  the  fading 
features,  were  not  performed  in  vain.  We  looked  upon 
both  events  in  the  light  of  family  bereavements,  for  our 
intercourse  had  been  of  that  pleasant  and  unrcsen^ed 
character.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  record  that 
in  neither  of  these  cases  was  death  caused  by  anything 
connected  with  the  climate  of  Africa. 

Whilst  we  were  unanimous  in  passing  the  resolution 
already  quoted,  as  well  as  others  which  had  reference  to 
the  imminence  of  the  advauce  of  tho  Dutchmen,  and  the 
advisability  of  temporariJy  removing  missionary  outfit  and 
supplies  to  places  of  safety,  individual  judgment  was 
brought  into  requisition  in  carrying  out  these  ideas.  Thus 
aiticlea  which  were  intrinsically  valuable  to  inierior  mis- 
sions, or  were  prized  by  mission  families  at  Kuruman,  wore 
removed  to  Hope  Town,  to  Griqua  Town,  or  to  tlie  Free 
State,  as  it  seemed  best  to  their  owners.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
was  not  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  health  in  which  I  could 
consent  to  expose  her  to  tho  uncertainties  and  disorder 
of  war,  so  I  judged  it  best  to  .  remove  to  the  village 
nearest  to  Kuruman,  where,  with  medical  attendance,  I 
could  obtain  a  peaceful  home  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
We  left  Kuruman  in  Jlay  for  Fauresmith,  m  the  Free 
State,  which  possessed  to  us  tho  additional  attraction  of 
being  the  residence  of  some  members  of  one  of  the  missi 
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£iinilies.  Our  Imrried  leave-taking  of  our  friends  at  Kuru- 
man  was  in  Bome  cases  to  be  a  final  farewell  on  earth. 
We  reached  Fauresmith  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  met  with 
a  wann  welcome  from  the  English  residents,  who  had  built 
a  little  church,  but  had  no  minister,  I  endeavoured  to 
supply  this  want  as  long  as  T  was  in  the  village.  In  the 
houa<>  of  Mr.  Dickson  we  found  a  very  pleasant  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmore,  whom  I  had  hoped  to  meet  at 
Likatlong,  arrived  by  another  i-oad  at  Kuruman  a  few  days 
after  my  departure.  Their  hearts  were  bent  on  proceeding 
At  once  to  the  Makololo  country.  Mr.  Helmore  himself 
proceeded  to  Hope  Town  for  the  necessary  outfit  for  the 
joumcy^  which  all  had  hesitated  to  bring  in  sooner.  His 
earnest  confidence  and  unquestioning  devotion  infected 
others.  What  had  been  ha.stily  removed  was  now  more 
hastily  brought  back,  and  preparations  were  at  once 
begun  for  speedy  departure  into  the  interior.  And  then 
as  the  season  advanced  all  fear  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  Transvaal  Dutchmen  was  removed ;  and 
the  news  was  heard  that  the  men  who  had  been  "  com- 
mandeered," or  culled  out,  bad  been  again  disbanded. 
This  sadden  change  in  the  tactics  of  the  Republic  was  to  be 
Mcribed  to  a  timely  i-emonatrance  on  the  subject  of  the 
threatened  attack  on  Kunnmtn,  addressed  to  President  Pre- 
torius  by  Sir  George  Grey,  Her  Majesty's  representative  at 
the  CajH*.  In  his  reply  the  President  showed  no  opposition 
to  the  missionaries,  and  almost  re-echoed  every  sentiment  of 
the  Grovemor's  letter — expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
evangelistic  labours  which  had  bi'en  carried  nn  at  Kuruman, 
etc  Danger  from  this  quarter  was  thus  at  an  end,  at  least 
for  a  time.  I  received  at  Fauresmith  the  first  intimation 
of  the  change  of  plan  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  from 
some  natives  who  had  met  Mr.  Helmore  on  his  way  to 
Hope  Town  for  supplies.     Leaving  my  wife  in  charge  of 
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her  newly-found  friends,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  Kiiruman 
in  a  Lorae-cart  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Philip,  then 
minister  to  the  Griquas  at  Pliiiippolis,  who  also  accom- 
panied me  on  the  journey.  The  apocd  of  the  horses  vrtm 
an  agreeable  change  from  the  slow  lumbering  ox-woggon. 
It  is  usually  reckoned  in  South  Africa  that  the  horse  goes 
exactly  twice  oa  fnfit  as  the  ox.  Mr.  Philip  and  I  loft 
Fauresmith  on  tlie  29th  June,  and  reached  Kurumau  on 
the  4th  July,  having  spent  the  intervening  Sunday  at  the 
station  of  Likatlong,  which  we  found  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ross, 
as  Mr.  Ilelmore's  successor.  I  was  thus  able  to  visit  Kuru- 
man  and  return  to  Fauresmith  by  way  of  Griqua  Town 
and  Campl>ell  by  the  14th  of  July,  little  more  time  being 
spent  in  travelling  than  would  have  been  required  to  reach 
Kuruinan  by  ox-waggon.  It  being  winter,  the  weather  was 
ple^^smlt  during  the  day,  but  bitterly  cold  at  night.  Mr. 
Philip's  cart,  which  was  our  quailers  by  night  and  by  day 
on  the  road,  was  just  long  enough  for  us  to  lie  down  com- 
fortably in  it,  and  broad  enough  to  hold  Philip  and  myself, 
provided  the  one  who  went  in  first  turned  ou  his  side,  when 
he  was  joined  by  his  companion,  and  the  cart-sail  was  shut 
from  the  outside  by  the  servant.  The  luxury  of  undressing 
was  reserved  for  more  favourable  circumstances.  Wishing 
on  one  occasion  to  start  at  an  uuusually  early  hour,  we  had 
given  the  two  "  boys  "  or  servants  ordere  the  night  before 
to  call  us  if  they  awoke  first.  Accordingly,  a  tap  came  to 
the  side  of  our  cart  at  early  dawn.  Half  awake,  and 
doubtless  fancying  himst'lf  in  hia  study  at  Pliiiippolis, 
Philip  shouted  out  "  Kom  Ijinuen  !  " — '*  Come  in  !  " — awak- 
ing both  himself  and  me  with  the  eamestnosa  of  his  hospi- 
tality. The  impossibilities  connected  with  any  immediate 
acceptance  of  this  invitation  appeared  with  great  force  to 
the  boys  outside,  who  gave  unrestrained  expression  to  their 
amusement     And  we  who  were  wedged  inside  the  cart 
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y  never  felt  so  straitoinnl  in  circumstances  as  when 
oiplating  Mr.  Philip's  invitation  to  a  thiixl  to  "  kom 
binnen"  and  join  ua 

Airived  at  Kuniman,  I  found  that,  by  dint  of  great 
exortioiiy  Messrs.  Helmore  and  Price  had  nearly  completed 
their  preparations,  and  were  soon  to  commence  their  long 
journey.  In  deliberating  upon  the  future,  it  was  arranged 
that  I  should  follow  my  friemla  early  next  travelling  season, 
with  provisions  and  other  nece^^iuries.  Aware  that  I  was 
disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  accompany  the  rest  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Helmore  very  generously  remai'ked  that  my  de- 
tention for  a  season  would  probably  be  the  beat  disposition 
of  the  members  of  the  mbsion — as  it  would  secure  those 
sapplics  to  the  whole  party,  which  would  certainly  he 
needed  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  It  was  evident  to 
me  during  this  visit  that  Mr.  Helmore  felt  deeply  the 
responsibility  of  his  position  as  leader  of  the  Makololo 
mission,  and  was  anxious  to  realize  the  expectations  of  its 
sapporters  in  England.  The  firet  part  of  the  journey  hav- 
ing been  disastrous  and  expensive,  it  wna  his  earnest  desire 
to  perform  the  remainder  with  no  waste  of  either  time  or 
money.  Above  all,  his  great  thought  was  to  be  at'  Linyanti 
in  time  to  meet  Dr.  Livingstone  there.  He  knew  enough 
of  the  natives  to  be  aware  that  a  stranger  would  not  be 
likely  suddenly  to  acquire  such  influence  with  the  chief  and 
ptople  as  woidd  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to  change 
their  rcwdence.  Hence  the  importance  of  being  introtluced  to 
the  tribe  by  Dr.  Livingstone  as  his  friend.  On  no  account 
must  the  Doctor  reach  Linyanti,  and  &id  that  Helmore  had 
not  arrived.  These  feelings  were  fully  shared  by  Mrs.  Hel- 
more, and  also  by  Mr.  and  !Mrs.  Price.  Mr.  Helmore's  little 
children,  having  no  anxious  thought  about  the  future,  wore 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  another  long  waggon  journey, 
with  itti  constant  change  of  scene   and    variety   of  iuci- 
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dent.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  on  Thursday 
the  7th  July  I  bade  my  friends  God-8peed,  aud  returned 
southward.  On  the  following  day  Messrs.  Helmore  and 
Price  lefl  Kunmiaii  for  the  country  of  the  JIakololo. 

During  this  visit  I  arrange*!  with  Mr.  Moffat  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Kununan,  as  that  station,  owing  to  Mr. 
Afihton's  absence,  would  be  without  a  missionary  whenever 
Mr.  Moffat  left  with  his  party  for  tlie  Matebele.  As  a 
novice  La  the  work,  I  looked  forward  with  eager  pleasure 
to  the  quiet  months  at  Kurumau,  and  was  glad  to  learn 
that  Paul  the  native  teacher  had  been  engaged  to  assist  in 
tlie  public  services,  as  hia  knowledge  of  Dutch  would  be 
useful  to  me  in  my  study  of  Secliuaua.  If  this  hurried 
visit  to  Kuruman  wfis  opportune,  just  enabling  me  to  con- 
sult with  my  friends  before  their  departure  for  the  interior, 
my  return  to  Faurcamith  was  equally  so ;  for  not  two  days 
after,  domestic  anxieties  and  fears  gave  place  to  grateful 
joy  in  the  birth  of  our  first  chDd.  I  take  the  liberty  to 
mention  this  event,  because  it  led  us  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  mission  party  at  a  crisis  in  its  history.  Our  son,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  fictitious  addition  to  the  population  of  the 
Free  State ;  for  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  advent  we  left 
the  little  congregation  at  Faurcsmith,  and  our  kind  and 
hos|ntable  friends,  amid  many  expressions  of  goodwill,  and 
returucid  to  mission  work  at  Kunimaii. 

As  a  dialect  of  Scchuaiia  was  spoken  by  the  Makololo,  I 
bad  a  twofold  inducement  to  its  study :  the  discharge  of 
duties  now  devolving  on  me,  and  tho  qualifying  of  myself 
to  speak  to  tlie  more  ignorant  people  on  the  Zambese. 
Before  our  departure  from  Kununan,  most  of  the  young 
missionaries  liad  preached  short  sermons  in  Sechuana.  We 
had  been  assisted  in  our  study  of  the  language  by  Mr. 
Ashton,  At  that  time  there  was  no  printed  vocabulary, 
and  practically  no  grammar  on  the  language.     We  had 
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copied  part  of  one  grammar  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
public  museum  or  library  in  Ciipe  Town,  aud  I  managed,  as 
a  Cftvour,  to  procure,  for  the  purpose  of  copying,  another 
grammar  which  had  been  printed  for  private  circulation. 
For  a  dictionary  wo  had  the  Sechuana  Bible  and  Cruden'a 
Concordance.  So  we  were  compelled  to  stick  to  language 
employed  in  Scripture  at  the  outset,  and  it  was  seldom  we 
were  at  a  loss  for  the  M-ord  we  wanted.  Of  couj*so  these 
were  immense  advantages  compared  with  the  position  of 
tfaoee  who  had  first  committed  the  language  to  writing, 
and  bad  done  so  in  a  disturbtid  country,  and  with  much 
manual  labour  to  perform.  Mingling  with  the  people,  and 
picking  up  words  and  phrases  as  uttered  by  them,  I  believe 
none  of  us  had  found  the  acquisition  of  a  smattering  of  the 
language  to  be  difficult.  On  my  sitting  down  to  the  cora- 
pofiition  of  a  sermon  every  week,  I  found  gradually  my 
store  of  words  increasing,  and  some  of  the  Idioms  and 
finer  shades  of  meaning  becoming  plain.  It  was  my  cus- 
tom to  read  over  what  I  had  written  in  the  hearing  of 
Paid,  the  native  teacher,  who  stopped  mo  when  I  used  a 
wrong  word  or  ejqjression.  At  first  I^  troubled  the  good 
man  sadly  by  asking  him  in  my  ignorance  why  it  waa  as 
he  s^d,  and  not  as  I  hod  rendered  it.  This  seemed  to  him 
an  unnecessary  question.  It  simply  was  so — tliat  was  all  he 
knew.  After  a  little  time  and  care  I  came  to  see  for  my- 
self the  rules  or  laws  of  the  knguage  concerning  wliich  my 
instructor  knew  nothing  whatever,  idthough  daily  obrjcrving 
them  in  practice.  For  a  long  time  every  word  which  I 
nttered  in  the  pulpit  in  Sechuana  waa  scrupulously  written 
down.  A  facility  in  acquiring  languages  is  a  groat  recom- 
mendation to  a  person  intending  to  be  a  missionary ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  discourngo 
young  men  of  average  ability  from  devoting  themselves  to 
this  work,  because  they  Imvc  nob  particularly  distinguished 
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themselves  in  classical  studies.  Such  a  person,  if  thrown 
amongst  the  people  whoso  language  ho  is  to  speak,  will  in- 
tallihly  acquire  it.  lie  may  take  longer  time  to  do  so  than 
another  miin.  But  slowness  and  sureness  often  go  together. 
In  order,  however,  to  speak  a  foreign  language  correctly, 
giving  every  consonant  and  vowel  its  sound  and  its 
quantity,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  have  what  is 
called  a  good  musical  ear.  Without  this  no  one  will  speak 
"  like  a  native ; "  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be 
understood  that  without  this  a  man  can  fully  master  the 
language,  in  everything  exa'pt  tliis  delicacy  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  may  prove  himself  a  usefiil  and  succesaful  mis- 
sionary. 

To  those  accustomed  to  the  immense  number  and  variety 
of  books  in  the  English  language,  it  is  strange  to  be  shown 
on  a  single  small  shelf  the  entire  literature  of  a  people.  The 
Bechuanas  have  not  a  "  voluminous  literature,"  and  what 
they  have  has  arisen  in  a  single  generation,  and  is  the  pro- 
duction of  foreigners.  They  have  first  and  heat  of  .all,  the 
Bible,  The  New  Testament  was  translated  by  Mr.  MoCfat, 
and  printed  in  London  during  his  visit  to  England  in 
1838-42.  The  Old  Testament  was  afterwards  translated 
by  Mr.  Moffat,  now  assisted  by  his  colleague  Mr.  Ashton, 
who  joined  the  Kuruman  mission  in  1843,  and  for  many 
years  had  charge  of  the  missicm  pre.ss  there.  A  selection 
of  passages  of  Scripture  for  the  use  of  schools,  recommended 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society;  a  hymn-book,  and 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  had  been  composed  or  transkted  by 
Mr.  Mofifat,  and  printed  in  London^  while  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  a  supplemental  hjrmn-book,  and  Brown's  Cate- 
chism, were  prei)ared  by  him  and  printed  at  Kuruman. 
"  Line  upon  line "  was  translated  aud  piinted  by  Mr. 
Ashton,  and  has  passed  through  two  editions.  A  number  of 
religious  tracts  had  been  tnmslated  and  printed  at  Kuru- 
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man  by  Mr.  EdwanU  during  his  connection  with  the  mis- 
won.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Kuniman  a  snuJl 
monthly  paper  was  issued  by  Mr.  Aahton,  which  waa  called 
the  Bfchuana  Neves  Tdlcr,  and  was  occasionally  contributed 
to  by  natives. 

The  time  which  was  not  required  for  the  atudy  of  the 
IflOgaage  I  gave  to  works  on  medical  subjects.  This  p**riod 
of  reading  at  Kuniman,  with  what  nttontion  I  hod  snatched 
from  other  studies  and  given  to  medicine  in  England, 
helped  me  afterwards  to  alleviate  much  pain;  and  with 
God's  blessing  to  effect  many  cures  after  native  doctors  had 
deserted  the  cases  as  hopeless.  I  believe  a  young  practi 
tioner  in  this  coimtry  is  much  the  better  of  a  strikingly 
successful  case  upon  his  first  settlement  m  a  district.  One 
of  my  first  case^  at  Kuniman  was  sufficiently  striking,  and 
very  snccessfuL  In  consequence  of  it  I  found  on  the  fol- 
lowing travelling  sea-son  that  my  fame  liail  preceded  me 
into  the  interior,  and  all  sorta  of  cases  were  brought,  some 
for  delicate  surgical  operations — all  of  which  I  decliued— 
telling  the  people  that  I  was  a  teacher  and  not  a  doctor,  but 
that  I  was  willing  to  help  them  as  far  as  I  could.  But  now 
for  the  case  itself,  which  was  the  Viite  of  the  Sfmth  African 
tiger  or  tiger-cat.  Two  men  belonging  to  the  Datlaro  Town, 
which  is  some  twelve  miles  from  Kuruman,  were  returning 
home  after  a  day's  hunt.  They  had  been  unsucccssftilj  hav- 
ing expended  all  their  ammunition  without  killing  anything. 
The  hunters  were  passing  through  some  dense  bush  when  a 
tiger  sprang  on  one  of  them,  seizing  him  by  the  cheek  with 
his  teeth,  and  scratching  his  body  witli  his  claws.  Having 
indicted  what  it  considered  a  deadly  wound,  the  tiger  let  the 
man  go  and  retreated  into  the  buiih — for  tliia  unimal  does 
not  immediately  devour  its  prey,  although  it  is  said  often  at 
once  to  suck  the  blood.  The  wounded  mjin's  friend  now 
returned,  and  carried  him  home.     His  face  was  in  a  dread- 
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ful  state,  the  jaw  being  damaged,  the  cheek  torn  and  pei*- 
forated,  and  even  the  poor  renow*8  tongue  injured.  The 
man  who  had  carried  him  home  now  walke<l  to  Kuru- 
man  to  ask  help ;  confessing  to  me,  however,  that  ho  did 
not  think  his  friend  couhl  survive,  I  gave  him  the  where- 
withal to  make  a  poultice  for  the  whole  side  of  the  face, 
and  sent  also  some  medicine  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
man.  Many  a  time  that  faithinl  friend  walked  the  twelve 
miles  to  report  the  progress  of  the  cure.  At  length  his 
vi.sitfl  be*yimo  less  frequent;  and  I  was  wondering  what  had 
become  of  him ;  when  one  day  a  stranger  walked  into  the 
mifwion-house  where  I  was  living.  It  was  my  patient, 
come  to  exlnbit  the  cure,  andj  I  thought,  to  make  at  least  a 
touching  speech  expreaeing  his  indcbtednc^  to  me.  Ho 
sat  down,  and  narrated  the  whole  thing  over  again,  men- 
tioning the  various  medicines  which  had  been  given,  etc 
He  then  said — "  My  mouth  is  not  ex^actly  where  it  used  to 
be"  (which  was  quite  true,  the  damiiged  cheek  having 
shnmk),  "hut  the  wound  is  quite  whole.  Everybody  said  I 
should  die,  but  your  herbs  cured  me.  You  are  now  my 
white  man.  '  Naea  thipa  tie,  Ea,' — Please  to  give  me  a 
knife!" 

I  could  not  believe  my  own  ears,  and  asked,  **  What  do 
you  say  V* 

"  I  haven't  got  a  knife  ;  please  to  give  me  a  knife. 
You  see,"  he  addctl,  as  I  wondered  what  rcjily  I  should 
make,  "you  are  now  my  own  white  man,  and  I  shall 
always  come  and  beg  of  you  I"  This  seemed  to  me  a  most 
wonderfid  transposition  of  relationship  j  and  I  began  to 
think  the  man's  mouth  was  not  the  only  oblique  thing 
about  him. 

I  mtldly  suggested  that  he  might  at  least  thank  me  for 
my  medicines. 

He  interrupted  me,  "Why,  am  I  not  doing  sol     Have 
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I  not  said  that  yoa  are  now  my  white  man,  and  do  I  not 
now  beg  a  knife  &om  you  ?" 

I  gave  the  man  up  as  a  very  wonderful  specimen  of 
jumbled  ideas  ;  but  after  all  there  was  an  explanation  to 
bis  conduct  which  subsequent  intercourse  with  heathen 
people  enabled  me  to  discover.  The  man's  position,  which 
was  K>  mysterious  to  me  at  the  time,  was  this.  Here  is  a 
person  who  has  cured  me.  I  am  come  to  do  him  honour. 
How  shall  I  do  so  1  By  begging  from  him  I  To  be 
begged  from  is  one  of  the  marks  of  cIuet'tttinRhip  among 
Bechuanas.  A  stronger  will  say  that  bis  chief  is  a  great 
man  ;  people  come  from  all  quarters  to  beg  from  him  ! 

Before  proceeding  farther  north  with  our  narrative,  T 
wish  to  describe  the  two  Dutch-speaking  republics,  both  of 
which  I  have  more  than  once  visited.  I  shall  also  give 
here  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind  by  my  visits  to 
the  old-eetablishcd  missions  among  the  Griquaa  and  Bechu- 
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Ever  since  1652,  when  Riebeek  built  his  fort  at  the 
Cape,  the  Europeans  in  South  Africa  have  b^cn  slowly 
travelling  northward.  Tim  movement  has  been  more  than 
unco  hastened  by  social  and  political  changes  taking  place 
within  the  colony.  The  complete  disenthralment  of  the  Hot- 
tentots from  serfdom  in  1829  was  followed,  in  1833,  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  Uiroughout  the  British  dominions. 
These  movemenU  were  distasteful  to  the  colonists  at  the 
Capo,  as  emancipation  was  to  the  West  India  planters. 
But  the  latter  at  least  received  the  compensation-money 
granted  by  the  English  Grovemmentj  which  was  not  pay- 
able in  the  different  colonies,  but  in  London  only.  The 
Dutch  skveholders  assert  that  little  of  this  money  ever 
reached  them,  through  the  dishonesty  of  the  agents  whom 
they  employed.  Their  discontent  reached  it«  height  aft^r 
the  settlement  of  the  Kaffir  war  in  1835;  and  many 
families  removed  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  colony,  some 
seeking  a  new  conntry  in  what  is  now  chilled  the  Free 
State,  others  in  the  direction  of  Natal,  and  in  what  is  now 
the  Transvaal  Republic. 

It  is  not  ray  intention  to  follow  the  exciting  history  of 
these  movements.  At  first  the  English  Government  re- 
garded these  "  Emigrant  Boers,"  as  they  were  called,  as 
British  Bubjecta;   not  preventing  them  from  "trekking'' 
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or  removing  out  of  the  colony,  but  following  them  to  Natal 
ftsd  to  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  and  in  both  countries 
usondng  supremacy  over  them.  Natal  still  remains  a 
British  colony  nndor  a  Lieutonant-Govemor  ;  but  some  six 
yeara  after  the  government  of  the  Oituige  River  Sovereignty 
had  been  assumed  by  England,  the  country  was  again 
abandoned  to  the  local  government  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  took  place  in  1854.  In  1 80  2  a  convention  was 
entered  into  by  Commissioners  api>ointed  by  the  British 
Government  and  the  "Emigrant  Boers"  under  Pretorius, 
in  which  the  independence  of  the  latter  was  recognised,  in 
the  country  which  has  been  since  known  as  the  Trau&vaal 
Republic.  It  was  promised  by  the  Dutchmen  that  they 
would  not  practise  slavery  in  the  new  country;  and  on  the 
part  of  England  that  she  would  not  permit  the  sale  of  guns 
and  ammunition  to  any  native  trilj<2,  while  the  trade  in  these 
articles  in  the  colony,  was  to  bo  free  to  the  Dutchmen. 

The  Orange  Fre«  State,  formerly  caLed  the  Orange 
River  Sovereignty,  contains  j>erhai>£i  the  finest  Bhec'[)-runs 
in  Southern  Africa.  It  is  a  flat  and  uninteresting  country, 
And  ill-supplied  with  timber.  The  Likwa  spruit  and  the 
Vaal  river  divide  thi^  state  on  the  north  and  west  from 
the  Transvaal  and  from  Bechuana  Land ;  on  the  north-east 
it  IB  bounded  by  Natal,  and  on  the  east  by  the  newly 
acquired  BritiBh  territory  of  Basuto  Land ;  on  the  south  it 
18  bounded  by  the  Orange  river.  It  contains  an  area  of 
about  50,000  square  milos. 

The  Transvaal  Republic  is  not  such  a  fine  sheep-country 
as  the  Free  State,  but  its  products  ai-e  more  varied,  as  its 
scenery  is  more  interesting.  Near  the  Vaal  river,  where 
Potchefstroom,  the  capitnl  of  the  Republic,  is  situated,  the 
landscape  retains  the  bare  appearance  of  the  Free  State, 
but  in  the  districts  of  Rustenburg  and  Marikwo  the  tra- 
veller finds  himself  in  a  fine  agricultural  region,  with  strong 
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fountains  and  running  streams ;  and  the  mountains  aro 
said  to  yield  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  while  coal  has  also 
been  discovered  in  the  country.  It  is  much  larger  than 
the  Free  State — being  estimated  at  some  80,000  square 
miles.  On  the  north  its  territory  reaches  as  far  as  the 
Limpopo  river;  but  both  its  eastern  and  its  western 
boundaries  are  not  easily  defined,  and  indeed  are  con- 
stantly widening.  Its  southern  boundary  is  the  Vaal' 
river.  Its  population  has  been  estimated  at  some  40,000 
whites.  Both  these  States  are  governed  by  a  President, 
Executive  Council,  and  Volksraad. 

In  the  Government  of  the  Free  State  there  are  Euro- 
peans and  Colonial  men  with  a  liberal  education.  But  in 
the  more  distant  Transvaal  Republic,  some  of  the  offices  are 
occasionally  filled  by  men  whose  qualifications  would  not 
be  readily  recognised  soutli  of  the  Orange  river.  Indi 
some  who  have  held  offices  in  this  distant  region  are  mea' 
whose  career  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  said  to  have  been  more 
marked  by  cleverness  than  by  high  character,  and  whose 
exit  therefrom  was  somewhat  sudden.  But  the  fact  is, 
education  is  the  great  qualification  here — with,  of  course, 
fluency  in  Dutch.  The  comparative  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative talents  of  the  various  "  independent "  states 
and  governments  north  of  the  Orange  river,  is  an  interest- 
ing subject.  The  purely  feudal  Bechuanas  take  an  offender 
before  their  chief,  who  is  capable  of  deciding  in  simple 
matters.  But  when  the  quarrel  is  about  something 
written  or  printed  on  a  bit  of  paper— the  chief  is  fairly 
nonplussed.  Ho  wonders  why  white  men  will  foolishly 
quarrel  about  such  little  things.  The  Griquas  divide 
their  country  into  CoTTietcies — here  as  in  otlier  things 
following  a  Dutch  model.  The  Griqua  Field  Comet  will 
attempt  to  adjudicate  on  all  cases  that  may  come  before 
him;  and  give   at   least    Border  justice.     In  the  "Free. 
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ites,"  the  Dutch  farmer  raised  to  the  office  of  fiivld-comet, 
will  pcrhftps  He  able  to  untlerstand  a  little  more  than  his 
Griqua  neighbour,  about  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  how 
'to  dispose  of  them.  But  when  he  comes  to  fill  the  office 
of  Landdrost  or  magistrate  in  a  village,  he  is  painfully  out 
of  his  element — just  as  any  hill-aide  farmer  in  Scotland 
would  be  were  he  elevated  to  a  similar  position.  As  the 
vilUge  grows  and  its  business  increases,  the  perplexities 
of  the  magistrate  multiply  also,  until  it  is  resolved  that 
Mynheer  Suikerlippen,  who  has  long  acted  as  clerk  and 
general  prompter  behind  the  scenes,  should  now  be  in- 
stalled as  Landdrost.  "  Ya,  oom,"  exclaims  old  Land- 
drost Dikkop  to  a  friend,  as  he  descends  from  the  bench 
into  private  life,  "  een  fatsoenlijk  niensch  kan  niet  daar 
Luigcr  zitten  ;  daar's  nu  te  veel  uitlanders  in  de  dorp " — 
"  A  decent  man  cannot  sit  there  longer.  There  are  now  too 
many  foreigners  in  the  town."  So  ignorance  and  incapabi- 
lity stand  aside,  whether  with  black  or  white  exterior,  aud 
e<]Dcation  gradually  comes  to  take  the  lead.  Ho  who 
mounts  the  bench  may  not  be  really  so  "  decent "  a  man 
a&  the  person  who  descends  from  it;  but,  at  least,  he 
knows  about  the  business  of  these  "  foreigners." 

A  few  years  ago,  religiovis  strife  and  party-spirit  ran 
high  in  the  Transvaal  country  ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  opposing  forces  took  the  field.  They  kept, 
however,  at  long  range  from  one  another,  and  happily  not 
much  blood  was  shed.  A  description  of  the  causes  of  the 
combats  would  take  us  back  more  than  two  hundred  years 
in  the  history  of  our  own  country.  The  "  Doppers,"  as 
they  are  called,  occupy  the  position  of  dissenters  from  the 
Established  Dutch  Church  in  South  Africa ;  although  they 
do  not  object  to  receive  aid  from  the  State.  The  only 
difference  between  them  and  their  opponents  which  ai\ 
elder  of  the  Dutch  Church  could  mention  to  me,  was  first 
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that  (like  the  Cameronians  in  Scotland),  they  sing  only  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  imhlic  worship ;  all  other  sacred  hymns 
being  "  camaL'*  Then  there  was  a  certain  cloth  or 
covering  U3e<l  by  the  Doppers  in  puhlio  worship  and  at 
the  Table  of  the  Lord,  different  from  that  used  in  the 
Church.  Beyond  these  two  points  in  "  religion "  my 
infoTtnant  could  not  go ;  although  the  difference  had  been 
the  cause  of  bloodshed.  He  went  on  to  say  that  in  their 
own  dress  the  Doppcra,  like  the  Quakers,  do  not  approve 
of  the  changes  of  fashion.  Their  costume  is  usually  a  hat 
of  the  very  largest  dimensions;  a  short  jacket,  part  of 
the  cloth  for  which  would  seem  to  have  gone  to  make  the 
trousers,  whicli  are  very  roomy  ;  a  large  vest,  buttoned  to 
the  chin ;  and  the  usual  "  veld-schoen."  My  informant 
admitted  that  the  Doppem  were  very  good  pw)ple,  although 
he  tliought  they  would  be  improved  by  "  conforming " 
both  as  to  the  singing  of  hymns  and  the  wearing  of 
longer  coats.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Dutch 
community  is  divided  ecclesiastically  into  Orthodox  and 
**  Liberaalen "  or  Kationalists,  as  they  are  called  in  Eng- 
lish. In  Potchefstroom  these  three  sections  had  sepa- 
rate congregations — all  consisting  of  Dutcli- speaking 
people.  It  was  perhaps  better  that  they  should  differ 
and  even  fight  ahout  a  hymn  or  a  vestment  than  remain 
in  the  torpid  routine  of  formalism.  The  existence  of  the 
Orthodox,  Lilwraalen,  and  Doppers,  in  the  Transvaal  and 
also  in  the  Cape  Colony,  ia  an  evidence  of  increasing 
life  and  thought  among  the  people. 

The  frontier  Dutchman  prefers  the  Old  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament He  is  at  home  among  the  wars  of  the  Israelites 
with  the  doomed  inhahitants  of  the  Promised  Land.  And 
no  one  who  has  freely  and  for  years  mingled  vrith  this 
people  can  doubt  that  they  have  persuaded  themselves  by 
some  wonderful  mental  process  that  they  are  God's  chosen 
people,  and  that  the  blacks  are  the  wicked  and  condemned 
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CaoAanites  over  whose  heads  the  Divine  anger  lowers  con- 
lanually.  Ac<»rdingly,  in  their  w«ir8  with  the  natives,  the 
qnestion  of  religion  is  at  once  brought  into  continual  and 
prominent  mention.  Dutchmen  will  tell  you  that  in  a  cer- 
tain engagement  the  "  heathen "  loss  was  so  many,  and 
there  were  so  many  Christiana  raurdtred.  Worship  is  con- 
ducted in  the  laager  or  camp  by  some  official  of  the  church, 
who  probably  exercises  military  rule  as  well.  In  their 
prayers  the  language  of  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
freely  appropriated :  they  are  God*s  people,  and  their 
enemies  are  Plis  enemies.  And  here  a  geograpliicai  question 
present*  itself  to  their  minds.  If  they  are  the  chosen 
people,  they  must  be  either  in  or  out  of  the  promised  land. 
The  latter  is  the  received  opinion  : 

'*  Man  never  ia,  but  always  to  be,  blesl" 

In  their  journeys  northward  they  would  seem  to  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  speedily  reaching  the  land  of  Canaan. 
A  map  of  the  world  drawn  by  a  Dutch  colonist  would  be  a 
cnnosity.  At  a  cciiain  mission  station  some  Dutchmen 
laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  the  earth  was  round.  A 
Dutch  clergyman  declared  it  wuuld  be  as  much  as  his  in- 
fluence and  position  were  worth  to  announce  publicly  that 
A«  believed  the  earth  to  be  round  I  Those  therefore  whose 
coemoB  is  what  they  have  scon  on  horseback,  or  hoard 
described  by  "  travelled"  neighbours,  are  to  be  excused  if 
their  ideas  of  the  distance  between  Southern  Africa  and 
Palestine  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  I  have  been  often 
privately  questioneil  on  tliis  point  by  some  grave  hoose- 
fether.  "Was  Canaan  nearl"  *' Where  was  Egypt?" 
**  Coxdd  one  go  there  in  his  waggon  ] "  In  this  connection  it 
is  somewhat  affecting  as  well  as  amusing  to  know  that  the 
r&nuis  in  some  of  the  most  northerly  districts  iiJiabited  by 
the  Dutchjhavo  names  given  to  them  indicating  the  longing 
of  the  farmers  to  reach  tlie  land  of  promise  and  of  rest. 
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The  faith  and  the  8im])licity  of  the  devout  and  humble 
Dutch  colonist  are  changed  into  fanaticism  and  sui)erstition 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  only  the  "  form  of  godliness," 
without  loyally  submitting  themselvea  to  its  "  power." 
What  they  want  in  their  own  life  and  character  they  strive 
to  make  up  by  wonderful  "experiences,"  of  which  they 
themselves  are  the  only  witnesses.  I  have  listened  a  whole 
evening,  in  a  company  of  Dutchmen,  to  the  recital  by  one 
and  another  of  anecdotes  of  Divine  interpositions  and  warn- 
ings ;  of  people  who  were  told,  as  in  Old  Testament  times, 
that  they  would  get  better  of  some  sickness,  how  long  they 
would  live,  etc.- — the  event  always  tallying  with  the  pre- 
diction. It  13  a  fact  that  many  Dutch  hunters  resort  to  the 
use  of  dice  before  going  out  to  the  day's  sport,  a  native 
diviner  being  called  upon  to  declare  by  this  mejuis  in  which 
direction  game  is  to  be  found  that  day.  A  Dutchman  in 
tho  border  districts  will  often  submit  to  tho  channa  and 
necromancy  of  a  heathen  priest  and  doctor,  under  the  delu- 
sion— which  the  native  of  course  encourages — that  he  has 
been  bewitcbeiL  Not  long  ago  a  native  doctor  was  liber- 
ally rewarded  by  a  Dutchman,  who  had  been  long  without 
an  heir,  because  thrtmgh  the  said  doctor's  charms  and 
spells  the  farmcr^s  wife  had  at  length  brought  forth  a  son  f 
Ignorance  has  thus  liecn  gradually  lowering  the  tone  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  coming  into  close 
contact  with  the  natives.  The  remark  which  I  have  often 
heard  made  by  Englishmen  who  had  long  resided  among 
the  frontier  Dutch,  might  no  doubt  have  been  made  with 
equal  justice  for  several  generations — that  **  the  young 
Dutchmen  are  seldom  such  fine  men  on  the  whole  as  their 
fathers."  This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  those  who  have 
come  under  European  influence,  but  to  those  who  have  fled 
from  it. 

The  farther  the  Dutch-speaking  population  is  removed 
from  centres  of  civilisation,  from  churches  and  from  schools, 
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the  ruder  are  tlieir  manners  ami  the  more  uncouth  tlio 
dulect  which  they  speak.  Their  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
south  affect  great  contempt  (ar  their  restless  connections  on 
the  frontier,  and  sometimes  call  them  **  Vaalpensen,"  which 
lA  the  Dutch  for  Bakalahari,  the  ill-favoured  and  lean 
TMSols  of  the  Bcchuanas.  I  have  observed  that  many 
young  Dutchmen,  surrounded  from  their  youth  by  Bech- 
luinu  ser\'antB,  introduce  certain  Sw^lumuu  idioms  into  their 
own  language  in  ordinary  conversation.  For  instance,  the 
Bechuanas  have  a  hyperholical  way  of  speaking  itbout  pain 
or  sickness,  which  is  ridiculous  when  reproduced  in  Dutch. 
If  a  Bechuana  man  has  a  headache,  the  idiom  of  his  lan- 
guage requires  him  to  say,  "  I  am  killed  hy  Tiiy  head  ;  "  if 
h«  bas  a  sore  finger,  "  I  am  killed  by  my  finger."  This  ia 
DOW  in  constant  use  in  Dutch  in  certain  districts.  Again, 
when  a  Bechuana  wishes  to  rouse  or  to  hasten  his  servant, 
he  will  say,  although  it  should  be  before  sunrise,  "  Make 
haste :  the  sun  has  set"  The  Dutchmen  on  the  frontier 
are  learning  to  say  the  same  thing,  not  only  to  their  ser- 
ranta,  but  to  one  another.' 

^  A  shigular  ioetaore  of  tho  introduction  of  a  d«w  pUrase  Into  a  laDguage 
i»  iupplied  by  the  early  Ijistoiy  of  llie  Kummnn  miKsion.  Tho  Dutch  lan- 
guage^  which  was  at  first  the  vehicle  of  commantcation  there,  haa  saatc,  a 
matter  or  affair,  &u<l  vikf  a  sack  or  bag.  Mr.  Moffut,  iu  his  work,  meationa 
the  mistake  which  the  interpreter  uiailu  in  retaining  "  bug  *'  as  an  equl- 
ralest  for  both  these  words.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  Uie 
jthraae  thus  iutrodaced  by  mistake  has  poased  into  tlie  language  of  the 
,|>eop1c  of  that  place.  The  miiaioiiarieii  told  them  day  afler  day  that  their 
spiritual  well-twiiig  was  "  eene  groote  zaak  " — an  iniportuul  matter.  Tlie 
iDterpreter,  understanding  them  to  say  "  een  groot  zak,"  rendered  it 
accordingly,  '*  Lbetae  e  e  kholu  "—a  large  bag.  Salvation  was  a  Urge  bag  : 
it  was  the  bag  of  old  and  young  to  attend  to  the  Wonl  of  God,  etc.  Now, 
hearing  thin  phrase  constantly  recnrriBg,  iind  froni  the  variety  of  expression 
and  of  iUnstration  being  at  no  loss  to  find  out  what  vxts  miatU  by  it,  tlie 
people  came  to  the  cunoloEion  that  the  Dutcli  idioui  for  an  ''important 
matter  **  was  "  g^reat  bag ; "  and  began  to  use  amongst  themselves  in  Sech- 
WMDA  the  Mm«  expretsioD.  And  at  the  present  time  the  people  of  Kuniman 
anuUy  say  "  khetse  e  e  khola"  (large  bag)  for  "  on  important  matter ;  ** 
and  also  "ga  sekhctae  came"—"  it  is  not  my  bag,"  when  they  mean  "It 
it  not  my  aflair."    Elsewhere  in  Bechaasa-laiid  this  ezprssaion  is  n«ver 
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The  hospitality  of  the  Dutchmen  residing  in  the  remoter 
diatrictfi  may  he  said  to  be  wonderful,  and  ia  a  moat  worthy 
trait  in  their  character.  No  person,  black  or  white,  leaves 
a  frontier  farm  without  having  partaken  of  food.  Natives 
traveUing  through  thefie  districts  count  upon  such  enter- 
tainment along  with  the  farm  servants ;  and  Europeans 
know  that  they  may  quite  reckon  upon  a  pkce  at  the 
farmer's  own  table.  On  much  frequented  roads  this  habit 
is  gradually  changing ;  and  a  "  bondel-drager,"  a  person 
on  foot,  who  carries  his  all  in  a  bundle,  is  not  very  wel- 
come at  farm-houses,  and  for  sufficifnt  reasons.  In  the 
Trausvaal,  when  gold-diggers  in  large  numbers  were 
expected  to  pass  through  the  country,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  higli  placo  which  hospitality 
occupies  in  the  mind  uf  tlie  Dutch  householder.  Not 
wishing  to  invite  suspicious  characters  to  hLs  house,  a 
farmer  whom  I  knew  proposed  to  build  on  his  premises  a 
little  "house  of  entertainment,"  where  he  intended  to 
supply  food  and  a  night's  lodging  to  passing  strangers. 
"Tlio  bad  character  of  the  people  must  not  cause  us  to 
fail  in  what  is  our  duty,"  said  this  Dutchman  ;  and  I 
believe  he  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  many  of  his 
neighbours.  But  the  white-skin  passport  to  the  Dutch- 
man's table  sometimes  leads  to  amusing  incidents.  For 
instance,  a  gentleman  living  in  a  certain  distant  village  rode 
out  one  day  to  visit  a  Dutch  neighbour.  To  his  suiprise, 
when  all  had  asserabled  for  dinner,  he  found  his  own 
coachman  among  the  guest&  He  had  obtained  leave  of 
absence  that  morning,  and,  not  knowing  his  master's  in- 
tentions, was  paying  a  visit  here  on  his  own  account  I 

used.  In  other  cases  we  hsve  the  copying  of  charactcrisUc  soiuids.  For 
iDstanc«,  Although  there  in  no  "  click  "  in  Sechnnnat  I  have  heard  Batlap- 
ing,  residing  cloae  to  the  Knmnnas,  occAslonally  introduce  them  into  their 
own  langiiOLge.  In  the  iijune  waj  the  Basutos  have  naw  in  cnnfttant  u.ieina 
few  wonU  "  clicks  "  which  they  have  borrowed  from  tlio  Korannas  and 
the  KalTire,  by  whom  they  were  once  surrounded.  And  some  assort  that 
the  "  oUoka  **  in  Kaffir  were  origituUly  borrowed  from  the  Hottentots. 
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Tl\e  question  soems  to  be  settled  as  to  tho  northward 
progress  of  the  European  population  in  South  Africa. 
Stringent  enactments  that  colonists  should  not  pasa  a  cer- 
tain boundary  for  any  purpose  whatever,  were  always  a 
dead  letter  lutcrcourse  with  Europeans  has  boon  wel- 
comed by  all  the  tribes.  But  when  large  numbers  of 
Europeans  ap|>ear  in  a  certain  district,  the  ignorant  uni- 
forml}*  yield  up  the  government,  with,  or  even  without,  a 
straggle,  to  the  men  of  force  and  resource.  How  is  this 
atlvancing  emigration  to  go  on?  Are  our  frontiers  to  bo 
left  to  decide  their  own  quarrels  1  Because  men  are 
ignorant,  are  their  rights  of  property  to  be  ignored  1  Are 
"filibustering"  expeditions  to  characterize  our  frontier 
policy  in  South  Africa.  Or  does  England  act  worthily 
when  she  virtuously  washes  her  hands  of  all  such  ques- 
tions, and  says,  I  have  "  abandoned "  tho  frontier  men  in 
my  South  African  possessions  to  govern  themselves,  and 
to  deal  with  the  natives,  as  they  choose?  Is  it  best 
that  tho  Europeans  in  South  Africa  should  bo  divided 
into  small  "  independent"  and  antagonistic  States ;  or 
are  wo  to  have  in  a  few  years  an  important  and  jealous 
republic  bordering  on  our  South  African  possessions,  and 
extending  from  the  Orange  river  to  the  Zambese,  with 
its  sea-ports  on  both  the  east  and  west  coastal  Would 
it  not  be  better  that  there  should  be  one  large  and  power- 
ful EiiTopean  community  in  Southern  AfricA,  and  that 
the  energetic  Border-men  should  be  held  in  wholesome 
check  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  settled  localities'! 
And  if  English  subjecta  and  the  English  language  are 
steadily  spreading  northwards  in  this  continent,  from 
generation  to  generation,  might  not  all  the  provinces  be 
united  in  one  general  Federation  and  Parliament,  under 
the  Queen  of  England  as  its  head  t 
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The  mission  to  the  Griquas  was  the  first  whidi  vrtis 
established  north  of  the  Orange  River.  It  wjia  commencud 
in  the  year  1800  by  Mr.  Anderson^  who  was  also  connected 
with  the  Colonial  Government.  The  Griquas,  or  "  Bas- 
taards,"  aa  the  Dutch  call  them  (many  of  them  being 
half-castes),  had  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  colony  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  at  different  times,  and  taken 
up  their  abode  in  what  was  then  the  country  of  tlie  Bush- 
men and  the  Korannas.  The  ncw-coraers  lived  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Korannas,  to  whom,  and  to  the 
Hottentots,  they  chieily  belonged  on  tlie  maternal  side. 
The  missionaries  who  first  resided  with  them  had  to 
exercise  fortitude,  forbearance,  and  patience,  being  at 
times  in  great  personal  danger,  and  having  to  remove 
with  their  people  when  the  latter  shifted  for  the  sake  of 
pasture.  Agriculture  was  entirely  unknown  among  these 
tribes.  But  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching  and  example 
gradually  effected  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 
Many  professed  faith  in  Clu'ist,  and  were  baptized.  Educa- 
tion made  progress.  They  began  to  give  up  their  nomadic 
mode  of  life;  agriculture  was  introduced;  and  at  length  a 
"dorp,"  or  \'illago,  after  the  colonial  example,  was  projected 
at  KLoar  Water,  and  named  Griqua  Town.  Settlements  of  i 
similar  character  were  afterwards  establ  ished  to  the  we^twi 
^one  at  a  fountain,  named  Campbell,  after  the  missionary 
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traveller^  and  another  callt'<l  Philippolis,  after  Dr.  Philip, 
who  was  for  many  years  the  energetic  superintendent  of  the 
missions  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  South  AMca. 
At  first  these  centres  of  Christianity  and  civilisation 
suffered  from  the  attacks  of  tlie  Bushiueu,  who  had  tlieir 
abode  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  enemy  with  whom  thpy  had  to 
contend  ;  for  some  of  their  own  people,  who  di<i  not  choose 
the  quiet  life  of  the  Chriatiaji  village,  assumed  instead  tliat  of 
bandita  or  freebooters, — attacking  indiscriminately,  and  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  the  farm  of  the  colonist,  the  cattle-post 
of  the  Griquas,  and  the  missionary  station.  These  lawless 
characters  were  called  Borgonaarsor  mountai Heel's,  and  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Buslimeu  or  other  natives 
living  under  the  influence  of  Christian  missionaries.  And 
it  is  only  fair  to  assert  that  but  for  the  example  aud 
teaching  of  these  missionaries  all  the  Griquas  would, 
without  doubt,  have  followed  tho  disorderly  and  dis- 
honest manner  of  life  of  the  Burgemuirs.  Instead  of 
tbis,  the  Christian  Griquas  were  able,  by  vigorous  action, 
to  preserve  peace  and  order  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  in  a  country  whicli  they  gradually 
occupied  as  their  own,  and  which  began  to  assume  many 
of  tho  signs  of  civilisation.  It  is  well  kno\vn  that  the 
inliabitants  of  Griqua  Town  and  Campbell  drove  back 
an  invasion  of  Mantatees,  afterwards  known  as  ^fakololo, 
whom  they  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kuniman,  and 
whose  appearance  in  the  colony  must  have  led  to  the  most 
disastrous  results.  Many  of  the  Griquas  professing  Chris- 
tianity made  a  sort  of  compromise  between  tho  somewhat 
monotonous  life  of  thfl  village  or  farmhouse  and  the 
nomadic  life  of  their  fathers  by  occasionally  undertaking 
an  elephant-hunt  in  Bcchuana-land.  AVTien  missionaries 
first  went  to  reside  at  Griqua  Town  and  Philippolis,  laige 
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game  was  still  abundant  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
But  every  year,  as  they  decreased,  the  Griqua  hunters 
pierced  farther  to  the  north  ;  and  Lake  Nganii  and  the 
river  Zouga  were  visited  by  them  some  years  before  Dr, 
Livingstone  brought  that  district  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
civilized  world,  Adam  Kok,  the  chief  at  Philippolis,  and 
Konielis  Kok  of  Campbell,  wore  half-castes ;  while  An- 
dries  Waterboer,  elected  to  be  chief  at  Griqua  Town,  was 
a  Bushman.  He  was  filling  the  office  of  village  school- 
master when  chosen  to  be  chief;  and  all  arc  agreed 
that  his  administration  was  characterized  by  wisdom  and 
energy.  On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nicholas  Waterlx>er,  to  whom  we  were  introduced  as  chief 
of  Grifjua-land.  Although  not  possessing  the  energy  of 
his  father,  we  were  assured  that  he  was  an  upright  and 
estimablp  Christian  man. 

Perhaps  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Griqua  Town  mission  was  between  the  years  1831-40. 
Not  only  among  the  Griquas  but  from  the  Bechuanaa  were 
numerous  converts  obtained.  The  Batlaping  tribe  had 
been  broken  up,  and  were  scattered  over  the  country  under 
"  head-men  ;  '*  the  power  of  the  supreme  chief  being  con- 
siderably in  al>eyance.  Hundreds  were  added  to  the 
churches  in  those  years.  Men  and  women  who  had  been 
living  tof^ethpr  came  in  rows  of  fifty  couples  at  a  time  to 
have  their  imion  solemnized  in  church.  One  whole  village 
— with  the  exception  of  its  old  chief  and  two  or  three  of 
his  councillors — professed  themselves  disciples  of  the  new 
faith.  Basuto  refiigees,  who  had  fled  during  the  commo- 
tions which  preceded  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of 
Moshesh,  gave  attention  to  the  preaching  of  the  mission- 
aries ;  and  when,  at  the  request  of  Moshesh,  Waterboer 
allowed  all  who  chose  to  do  so  to  return  peacefully  to  their 
own  country,  some  of  them  had  already  been  baptized. 
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>th  the  Bechuanas  and  the  Basutos  who  preferred  to  re- 
main in  Griqua-land  were  protected  in  the  enjo}Tncnt  of 
their  property  on  the  payment  of  the  same  "  opgaaf "  or  tax 
which  was  paid  by  the  other  iuliabitants  of  the  country. 

But  Bome  years  before  my  first  visit,  tlie  once  prosperous 
Tillages  of  Griqua  Town  and  Campbell  liad  been  ruined  by 
the  drying  up  of  the  fountains — the  apparent  strength  of 
which  had  been  the  chief  reason  for  theii-  selection  as  sites 
for  villagos.  At  Griqua  Town  everything  bore  the  evidence 
of  former  prosperity.  But  the  gardens  and  fields  were 
now  parched  up  and  quite  uncultivated,  while  many  of  the 
hoiues  were  deserted  and  in  ruins.  The  impression  pro- 
duced on  our  minds  was  one  of  sadness  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  when  we  had  visited  some  of  the  neighbouring 
homesteads,  and  saw  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were 
living,  our  feelings  were  considerably  changed.  Both  in 
Griqua  Town  district  and  Philippolis  we  found  some  of 
the  people  in  possession  of  houses,  waggons,  and  clothing 
qnite  equal  to  those  of  many  Dutch  farmers.  For  several 
years  they  had  had  good  central  stOiooIs,  wliile  rudimen- 
tary instruction  was  given  in  the  villages  by  schoolmasters, 
who  were  usually  office-bearers  in  the  church.  And  the 
church-books  told  of  a  community  vrhoae  breaches  of 
morality  were  not  lightly  passed  over,  but  brought  under 
rigorous  discipline.  It  was  very  interesting  to  youug  mis- 
sionaries to  hear  the  congregations  addressed  by  their 
ministers  both  in  Dutch  and  in  Sechuana,  When  I  first 
visited  Philippolis  in  1859,  I  was  sui-prised  at  the  intelli- 
gence and  apparent  respectability  of  many  of  the  people. 
Even  from  a  local  or  caste  standpoint,  their  only  fault  was 
their  features.  Some  showed  considerable  enterjuLse  in 
forming  and  in  reaiing  sheep.  It  was  hei-e  I  first  saw  a 
flour-mill  driven  by  water  in  possession  of  a  native.  The 
chief,  Adam  Kok,  who  succeeded  his  father  of  the  same 
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name,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Philip,  the  missionary, 
as  a  Christian  man,  and  showed  considerahlo  ability  in  con- 
ducting public  affairs.  At  this  time  they  supported  their 
own  mlniskT  ami  also  paid  a  good  salary  to  a  schoolmaster. 
I  was  aware  that  a  certain  charge  was  usually  brought 
against  missionary  statioas,  and  especially  missionary 
"  institutions,"  in  the  colony.  Tliey  were  said  to  be  nests 
of  idleness  and  pride.  But  if  such  was  their  character 
in  the  colony,  where  the  people  ^were  eurrouuded  by 
the  excessively  stimulating  influences  of  coloTiial  society, 
I  argued  that  beyond  its  boundiiries  the  idleness  and  the 
pride  would  bo  very  marked  indeed.  So  I  kept  my  eyes 
open.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  Gricjuas  and  Hot- 
tentots at  those  stations  «ippeHred  to  me  to  bo  sinners 
above  some  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  countiy. 
As  to  idleness,  for  instance, — having  built  their  **  harte- 
becst  house,"  and  their  "kraals"  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
what  remained  for  them  to  do  bat  to  light  tlieir  pipes, 
fold  their  hands,  and  enjoy  that  ease  witli  dignity,  which 
is  80  sweet  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Africa  1  I  of  course  remembered  that  these  people  had 
passed  over  from  the  hard-working  to  the  easy-going  class 
in  society.  I  did  not  therefore  compare  their  habits  ^ith 
those  of  English  na\'Ties;  nor  even  with  their  own  country- 
men in  colonial  sen-ice.  They  were  sheep  and  cattle 
farmers ;  and  I  recollected  having  come  across  some  of  a 
higher  caste  in  South  African  society,  who  were  "indisposed" 
to  lead  out  a  very  good  stream  of  water  which  was  on 
their  farm,  finding  it  easier  to  purchase  flour  with  some  of 
the  inci-ease  of  their  flocks  and  hercls.  The  fact  is,  there 
is  a  certain  steady,  deliberate  current, — or  rather  placid 
lake, — of  action  in  South  Africa,  which  is  disturbed  only  by 
the  newly  arrived  European.  Whether  he  is  fanner,  mer- 
chant, or  artisan,  he  is  sure  to  be  at  first  shocked  with  the 
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lilow"  ways  of  the  inhabitants.  But,  owing  either  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  to  the  Africau  mutton,  or  to  some  other 
occtilt  cause — in  a  year  or  two  the  bustling  "  uitlander"  or 
foreigner  himself  succumbs.  Beginning,  then,  with  the 
ftctive  "  new  arrival,"  there  are  no  doubt  many  interesting 
phases  of  this  South  African  "  indisposition "  before  we 
come  to  the  Koranna,  deBcribed  by  early  niissir>naries  ns 
almost  too  lazy  to  got  up  to  alky  Ins  hunger  with  a  drink 
of  milk  or  to  light  his  pipe.  The  assertion,  however,  that 
Hottentots  and  Griquas  at  mission  stations  are  most  subject 
to  this  malady  is  not  borne  out  by  my  own  observation ; 
and  T  am  persuaded  its  truth  couM  only  bo  established 
ftller  a  very  wide  and  careful  induction. 

As  to  being  "  imrniantig  "  or  conceited,  I  believe  wo  must 
bring  the  Gnqua  and  Hottentot  in  as  guilty,  at  any  rate 
from  a  caste  standpoint.  In  1862  I  certainly  saw  Griquas 
in  Philippolis  standing  at  their  doors  in  the  morning 
attire<l  in  showy  dressing-gowns  and  smoking  their  pipes. 
Now  some  might  wonder  what  the  world  was  coming  to, 
when  they  gazed  on  such  a  spectacle.  The  explanation, 
however,  was  simi)Io.  The  people  were  selling  their  farms 
at  the  time,  and  had  too  much  money  in  their  pockets. 
They  bought  the  dressing-gowns,  and  a  good  many  other 
things,  to  please  the  eloquent  storekeepers.  Tho  fact  is,  the 
class  of  people  whom  wo  are  now  considering,  speaking  the 
Dutch  language,  seemed  to  me  to  havo  all  chosen  the  Dutch 
colonists  as  their  model  in  social  Life  and  manners,  altliough 
most  of  their  missionaries  have  been  Englishmen.  Now  this 
ought  to  be  a  gratifying  circumstance  to  the  Dutchman 
when  viewed  by  itself.  That  his  mode  of  dress,  of  saluta- 
tion, and  of  sitting  on  horscbjick,  should  bo  the  high 
models  after  which  the  Griqua  seeks  to  comport  himself, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  manifestations  of  consummate 
impudence,  ought  rather  to  be  viewed  as  gratifying  proofs 
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of  the  discrimination  of  these  intelligent  people.  In  the 
same  way  it  would  seem  to  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  of  the  Dutch  colonist  to  set  down  to  pride  the  desire 
of  the  Oriqua  and  Hottentot  women  to  imitate  her  own 
dress  and  domestic  manners  and  customs.  Her  taste  as  to 
colours  and  shapes  in  kapjes,  handkerchiefs,  and  dresses; 
her  use  of  herbs  and  medicaments,  as  well  as  numerous  little 
obser\'ances  resorted  to  in  sickness  and  in  times  of  maternal 
anxiety ;  even  her  gait  and  mode  of  addressing  domestics, 
are  faithfully  copied.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  Dutch  lady  on  horseback,  and  therefore  cannot 
affirm  that  the  Griqua  horsewoman's  posture  is  a  copy  tliere- 
from  ;  but  it  is  certainly  widely  different  from  the  attitude 
adopted  by  English  ladies.  Now,  I  submit  that  it  ought 
to  be  a  great  pleasure  to  the  wives  of  the  Dutch  colonists, 
not  merely  to  see  that  they  are  leading  the  fashion  at  the 
neighbouring  Griqua  or  Hottentot  village,  but  also  to  learn 
that  their  less  favoured  sisters  are  copj-ing  from  them  in 
the  detail  of  the  management  of  their  households. 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  Griquas,  as  of  the  Hottentots  in 
the  colony,  is  fondness  for  brandy.  Wretched  Europeans, 
who  have  lost  self-respect,  and  who  have  ceased  to  inquire 
into  the  moral  qualities  of  actions,  loading  up  brandy  in 
large  casks  in  the  colony,  cross  over  into  Griqua-land  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  destructive  drink  for  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  of  Griqua  or  Koranna.  A  brandy- 
waggon  is  to  me  a  most  hatei\il  sight  Its  European 
owner,  all  dirty  and  ragged,  burned  ^vith  the  sun,  and 
bloated  with  brandy,  hangs  bis  head  or  turns  away  his  eye 
when  you  salute  him,  and  for  the  moment  pisrhaps  wishes 
he  filled  a  less  disgusting  position.  Here  are  no  flaring 
sigii-boardB  or  misleading  announcements ;  no  glare  of 
gilding  and  gaa-light  There  is  but  a  rotten  and  rickety 
waggon,  whose  tent  is  broken  and  its  sail  torn ;  and  the 
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huge  casks  containing  the  brandy.  As  the  vultures  crowd 
overhead  to  feast  on  camon  and  offal,  so  do  poor  wretches 
make  their  appearance  as  soon  as  such  a  waggon  arrives, 
leading  or  driving  tlieir  live  stock  for  barter.  Below  t!ie 
wsggon,  and  beneath  the  neighbouring  trees,  are  men  and 
women  in  different  stages  of  drunkenness.  Wien  they 
partially  bestir  themselves,  it  ia  only  to  put  to  their  heads 
the  black  bottles  which  lie  beside  tliem.  There  is  of  course 
a  good  deal  of  fighting,  and  drink  and  remorse  drive  some 
to  desj>eratioa.  It  is  counted  a  master-stroke  on  the  part 
of  the  brandy-seller  if  ho  can  escape  from  a  place  when  it 
gets  too  hot  for  him,  by  leaving  all  who  have  a  grudge 
agaijiBt  him  dead  druuk  on  the  ground.  Both  Wat4.^rboer 
and  Adam  Kok  enacted  that  no  bmndy-waggoii  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  their  territory.  Tliis  enactment,  which 
was  occasionally  evaded,  was  productivo  of  much  good  to 
such  of  his  subjects  as  had  not  the  power  to  resist  the 
craving  for  raw  brandy.  On  one  occasion  a  largo  cask 
was  seized  in  Phitippolis  by  order  of  the  chief,  its  end 
stove  in,  and  the  drink  poured  ou  the  ground.  It  is  said 
that  whilst  the  officer  was  obeying  the  commands  of  Adam 
Kok,  there  were  several  people  with  lips  at  the  ground 
trying  to  catch  a  little  of  the  fluid  before  it  sank  into  the 
earth  t  And  we  learned  that  eau  de  Cologne  was  exten- 
sively bought  by  Griquas,  who  had  given  way  to  intemper- 
ance, and  was  drunk  by  them  in  evasion  of  the  law,  which 
forbade  the  sale  of  brandy.  In  the  absence  of  anything 
stronger,  those  who  have  tlie  acutest  "  ticklijig "  in  their 
palates  seek  to  allay  it  with  tea  or  coSiee.  I  have  been 
often  asked  first  for  a  "  soepje "  or  dram*  by  Griquaa 
whose  "  places "  I  was  passing ;  and  when  my  driver 
whispered  that  T  was  a  miasionary,  nothing  daunted,  the 
beggar  would  then  substitute  the  request  for  a  "  treksel  " 
or  "  single  infusion  "  of  tea  or  coffee. 
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Previous  to  my  visit  to  Philippolis  in  1 S62,  the  fi-riquas 
under  Adam  Kok  Iiad  resolved  to  remove  from  that  dis- 
trict. A  party  among  them  advocated  a  "  trek "  or 
removal  to  a  district  in  Namaqualand  ;  but  t!i©  chief  and 
the  majority  preferred  a  country  then  known  m  No  Man's 
Land,  to  the  ftonth-west  of  Natal.  Accordingly  the  sanc- 
tion of  Sir  George  Grey,  as  Her  Majesty's  Higli  Commie- 
sioner,  had  Wen  obtained,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
everybody  was  making  preparations  for  the  journey. 
"Trekking"  is  quite  a  Sottth  African  institution.  The 
immense  extent  of  territory  renders  this  possible.  The 
fact  that  the  land  which  you  sell  will  bring  twice  or 
perhaps  ten  times  its  purchase-price,  and  that  the  farm 
which  you  hope  to  occupy  in  snmv.  frontier  district  will 
cost  little  or  nothing,  has  considerable  influence  with  those 
who  trek  Then  all  who  are  fond  of  hunting  got  impatient 
with  the  restraints  of  trespass  and  game  laws.  Again,  to 
people  of  a  certain  disposition  there  is  a  degree,  of  ci\'ilisa- 
tion,  and  a  certain  numl)er  of  "  new  ways,"  which  they 
can  bear ;  but,  beyond  that,  society  becomes  intolerable, 
and  they  "  trek."  In  the  case  of  the  Griquas  there  was 
added  the  strong  caste  feeling,  or  prejudice  on  account  of 
their  colour.  They  might  be  good,  intelligent,  and 
wealthy  ;  they  were  only  "  bastaards  and  Hottentots  "  after 
all.  This  had  not  been  so  manifeiat  in  the  early  y^^ars  of 
their  contact  with  the  Dutch  in  the  district  of  Philipi>olis. 
It  was  then  not  unusual  for  a  Dutchman  to  give  his  hand 
in  greeting  to  a  Griqua,  and  call  hira  "  oom "  (uncle),  or 
"  neef "  (nephew) — in  short,  to  treat  liim  as  an  equal ;  but 
as  the  colonists  increased  in  number  their  clannish  feelings 
returned.  The  same  feeling  is  manifest  in  the  history  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  We  find  that  after  the  Dutch  had 
obtained  a  footing  in  some  inland  districts,  the  word 
"  inhabitant"  came  to  stand  in  the  letters  and  deapatchea  of 
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the  period,  not  for  Bushmen  or  Hottentots  as  one  might 
Kuppose,  hnt  for  tho  Dutchmrn  thomsRlves.  They  were 
*^  the  inhabitants"  of  the  countiy.  Tlie  same  feeling  has 
inodiiied  the  use  of  certain  Dutch  words ;  for  instance 
"  menschen"  is  used  by  Dutch  colonists  of  themselves,  to 
the  exclusion  not  only  of  black  people,  but  of  Europeans 
also  ;  "  volk  "  is  used  by  them  of  all  coloured  people,  and 
never  of  white  persons ;  although,  of  course^  no  such  usage 
obtains  in  Holland  or  in  the  Dutch  Bible. 

As  some  colonists  preferred  a  country  where  there  would 
be  fine  fountains,  plenty  of  game,  and  numerous  "  volk " 
in  the  surrounding  villages,  with  only  just  euough  Euro- 
peans to  supply  tliem  with  ammunition,  moleskin,  prints, 
and  a  little  coffee  and  sugar,  so  the  Clriqnas  sought  a  place 
where  they  might  again  become  "  mcnschen/'  and  cease  to 
be  "  volk  "  and  "  schcpsols  "  (oreatures).  They  were  selling, 
it  was  true,  some  of  the  finest  sheep-runs  in  South  Aii-ica ; 
but  they  were  getting  hard  cash  in  return  ;  and  there  was 
no  sentiment  binding  them  to  the  country,  which  was  not 
**  the  land  of  their  sires,"  except  such  of  them  as  happened 
to  be  Bushmen.  The  Christian  man  hopes  for  the  time 
when  this  caste  feeling  shall  have  died  away  before  the 
influence  of  true  religion  and  wise  legislation.  It  is  of 
importance  for  those  at  a  distance  to  notice  the  reasons 
for  those  "treks"  or  removals — which  have  no  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  "  national "  or  *'  patriotic,"  but  simply  as 
dictated  by  sympathy  in  taste  or  sameness  uf  colour.  The 
Dutch  word  for  Griquas  (Bastaards)  would  scorn  to  strilro 
at  the  root  of  all  nationality  among  them,  Half-au-hour's 
study  of  a  list  of  the  names  of  Dutch  colonists  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  reference  to  them. 

I  learn  that  in  No  Man's  Land,  or  New  Griqua-land,  as 
it  is  now  called,  a  fair  amount  of  prosperity  is  enjoyed  by 
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the  new  "  inhabitanta.*'  They  encoontered  great  suffering 
on  their  first  occupancy  of  the  country ;  and  their  mode 
of  life  in  a  grain  countiy  will  not  be  so  easy  as  in  the  pas- 
toral district  which  they  left.  One  of  their  own  number 
has  been  recently  ordained  as  minister  of  the  gospel  among 
them. 


CHAPTER   y. 


KURimAN,  FORMERLY  LATTAKOO^  MISSION. 


The  town  of  Lattakoo,  then  the  residence  of  the  Bat- 
laping,  a  tribe  or  clan  of  the  Bechuanas,  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans  in  1801.  Tlie  Cape  Government  had  despatched 
an  expedition  to  the  interior  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  from 
the  natives  j  and  Messrs.  Truter  and  Somen'illo,  who  were 
at  its  head,  were  the  first  to  describe  the  Bechuanas  to  the 
civilized  world.  Having  been  formerly  accustomed  only 
to  the  wild  Bushmen,  the  Hottentot  serfs,  or  the  savage 
Kaffirs,  the  trnvellers  were  favourably  impressed  with  the 
higher  social  life  and  character  of  the  Bechuanas.  They 
reported  that  "  they  may  in  eveiy  respect  bo  considered  to 
have  passed  the  boundary  which  divides  the  savage  from 
the  ci\'ili2ed  state  of  society," '  Dr.  Lichtenstein  carried  his 
explorations  as  far  as  this  region  in  1 805,  and  was  followed 
by  Burchell  in  1812.  During  the  latter  year  Air.  John 
Campbell  visited  the  missions  in  South  Africa,  and  pierced 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  Lattakoo.  Mr.  Campbell  is  to 
be  r^arded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Bcchuana  missions.  It  is 
true  that  before  his  arrival  two  persons  had  resided  on  the 
Kuruman  river,  who  were  known  in  the  colony  as  mission- 
aries. Among  the  Batlaping,  however^  they  wore  known 
only  as  traders.  Mothibe,  the  chief  of  the  town,  expressed 
to  Mr.  Campbell  his  willingness  to  receive  missionaries ; 
and  accordingly  in   1815  Messrs.  Evans   and   Hamilton, 

>  AccoDTit  of  a  Jonmey  in  3801-2  to  the  Boonhnana  iiBtion,  appended  to 
a  Vojage  to  Cochin  Chiuo.    By  Sir  John  Borrow.    London,  1806. 
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accompanied  by  some  Christian  HottRntota,  proceeded 
northwards  through  the  colony  to  establish  the  new  mis- 
sion. This  was  then  regarded  as  a  formidable  enterprise, 
for  Lattakoo  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  GraaflT 
Keinet,  which  was  the  nearest  colonial  town.  The  dilfi- 
culty,  however,  was  materially  lightened  by  the  fact  that 
Grifiua  Town  was  >vithin  a  week's  journey  of  the  contem- 
plated station ;  and  its  inhabitants  had  been  at  that  time 
accustomed  to  missionaries  for  fifteen  years.  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Hamilton  proceeded  with  great  caution,  leaving  their 
wives  at  Griqua  Town,  "  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
Directors,"  as  Mr.  Hamilton  explains  in  his  journaL  They 
paid  two  visits  to  Lattakoo  in  181 G,  but  were  not  favour- 
ably received.  Forgetting  the  promise  made  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  pcnpio  declared  "the  teaching"  should  not 
come  to  them.  They  feared  that  the  missionaries  would 
change  their  old  customs.  It  would  be  with  tht-m  as  with 
the  people  of  Griqua  Town,  "  who/'  they  said,  "  once  wore 
a  'karosa/  but  now  wear  clothes;  once  had  two  wives,  but 
now  only  one,"  At  this  time  Mr.  Evans  gave  up  the  mis- 
sion, but  Mr.  B'ead  took  his  place,  and,  proceeding  to 
Lattakoo,  met  with  a  liivourable  reception.  In  1 820  Mr. 
Campbell  again  visited  the  country,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moffat,  whose  names  have  been  since  connect<?d 
with  the  Lattakoo  or  Kurumau  mission,  and  with  Beclniana- 
land  generally.*  Mr.  Rea^l  retumed  with  Mr.  Campbell  to 
the  colony;  and  for  many  years  Messrs.  namilt<m  and 
Moflat  shared  between  them  the  labours  and  anxieties  of 

'  Mr.  Moffat'i*  eloquent  account  of  his  connuctlou  with  Iho  mission  in 
Xaiimqualoiiil,  and  tUe  history  of  his  missioimr}*  life  iu  Bechuana-land,  have 
long  been  lieforc  the  public  in  tlie  volumti  entitled  MixMionnry  Lnhtmrg 
and  Scents  in.  Southern  Africa — a  work  which  hftfl  reached  it*  thirtieth 
tUonund.  Mr.  Hamilton  died  in  1S51,  after  a  lengthened  and  honourablQ 
career.  In  1870,  Mr.  MofTat,  now  ^ed  and  in  feeble  health,  returned  to 
Btigland,  retiring  with  reluctance  from  h  work  which  he  commenced  in 
1816,  aad  in  which  ho  hu  been  preeminently  difitingulubed. 
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this  frontier  Btafcion.  Their  difficulties  wero  considorably 
increased  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country.  There 
was  no  peace  in  the  land.  Cattle-lifting  expeditions  were 
constantly  on  the  move;  and  in  these  engagements  the 
Batlaping  were  not  always  the'v^ctors.  They  had  removed 
from  Lattakoo  to  Kururaan  after  one  of  these  reverses,  and 
were  found  there  by  Mr.  Mofifat  The  present  station, 
however,  was  not  commenced  till  1824.  A  tract  of  about 
two  miles  of  the  country  was  bought  by  the  missionaries 
from  Mothibe,  and  paid  for  with  articles  which  Mr.  Moffat 
had  brought  from  Cai>o  Town.  Here  were  raised  a  large 
and  substantial  churchy  and  two  good  dwulling-houses,  all 
of  stone.  I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  higher  moral  and 
spiritual  structure  wliich  has  been  reared  in  this  district ; 
but  having  myself  made  some  aequaintance  with  the  house- 
builder's  tools  in  Africa,  I  feel  bound  to  mention  with  re- 
spect the  solid  stone  wallfl  and  the  weH-constmcted  roof 
of  the  Kuruman  church.  The  station  was  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Moffat,  who  to  his  services  as  land-surveyor  and  architect 
added  with  equal  diligence  the  humbler  but  no  less  neces- 
sary and  arduous  callings  of  quarrior  of  stones  and  hewer 
of  timber  for  the  church.  The  walla  were  built  by  well-quali- 
fied stone-masons,  Millen  and  Ilorae.  The  roof  was  the  work 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Edwards,  for  more  than  ten  years  connected 
with  the  Kuruman  mission,  afterwards  resident  at  one  of 
the  stations  broken  up  by  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  now  missionary  at  Port  Elizabeth.  These  buildings 
were  complet-ed  in  1839,  The  Kuruman  station  is  one  of 
those  "  marks "  in  the  country  which  would  remain  to 
testify  to  the  skill  and  power  as  well  as  Christian  perse- 
verance of  its  founders,  were  the  white  men  all  expelled 
from  the  country,  and  driven  back  into  the  sea,  according 
to  the  dreams  of  Kaffir  soothsayers.  Let  us  hope  that  as 
long  as  it  stands  it  shall  ever  be  the  house  of  God,  sup- 
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plied  amid  the  fluctuations  of  Africau  society  by  devout 
lueu  for  its  miuisteni,  aud  &lled  ^titb  humble  and  earnest 
Christian  worshippers. 

I  found  that^most  of  the  people  living  at  Kuruman  have 
considerable  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  ordinary 
managemeut  of  a  garden.  The  hoe  has  largely  given  place 
to  the  plough,  and  in  such  cases  the  work  of  the  garden 
ceases  to  belong  to  the  women,  and  is  performed  by  the  men. 
Here  are  tht*  best-kept  native  gardens  iu  Bechuana-land  ;  but 
even  here  the  "  straight  line  "  in  fence  and  furrow  is  not 
always  what  it  ought  to  be.  As  the  land  at  this  station 
belongs  to  the  Missionary  Society,  the  apportionment  of 
the  gardens  rests  with  the  missiomiries,  and  is  perhaps  not 
the  most  pleasant  of  their  offices.  It  is  reqiurcd  that  the 
occupant  be  a  well-conducted  man,  and  the  "  husband  of 
one  wife."  These  irrigable  gardens  at  Kuniman  are,  how- 
ever, comparatively  few  in  number  and  limited  hi  extent ; 
and  the  country  being  unfavourable  to  cattle,  gi-eat  distress 
frequently  prevails.  The  game  has  been  long  since  killed 
or  driven  to  a  distance,  and  it  is  only  the  most  skilful  and 
persevering  huntsman  who,  after  hours  of  stalking,  succeeds 
in  bringing  home  a  steeu-buck,  a  duiker,  or  a  spring- 
buck. In  timea  of  scarcity  the  women  and  chiJdrea 
spend  hours  every  day  in  digging  up,  drying  in  the  sun, 
and  grinding  into  coarao  flour  the  root  of  the  motlopi- 
tree,  of  which  they  make  porridge.  This  root  is  also 
extensively  used  by  the  frontier  colonists  as  coffee.  The 
berries  of  the  moretlwa  bushes  are  also  very  welcomo 
when  their  season  comes  round  Should  disease  or  acci- 
dent put  an  end  to  one  of  your  cattle,  it  is  soon  surrounded 
by  hungry  claimants,  to  whom  it  is  very  welcome.  The 
constant  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  would  seem  to  have  imjjressed  itself  on  the 
mind  and  language  and  features  of  the  people.     In  dis- 
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tncts  often  visited  by  scarcity,  there  is  a  certain  restless, 
anxious,  greedy  expression  to  be  obsen'cd  on  the  people's 
faces.  And  just  aa  the  energetic  and  enterprising  £nglish- 
man  says,  "How  do  you  do?"  as  a  form  of  salutation, 
the  Bechuanas,  who  in  times  of  scarcity  are  in  the  habit  of 
cooking  ft  little  food  during  the  silence  of  the  night,  lest 
their  neighbours  shoidd  beg  from  them — make  it  their 
first  (jucfition  when  they  meet  on  the  street  next  day, — 
"  Lo  yang  V — "  "VVlmt  are  you  eating?"  "  Nothing  what- 
ever "  is  the  conventional  answer.  This  has  passed  into 
daily  use  as  a  mere  form  of  greeting,  and  is  used  in  times 
of  plenty  as  well  as  scarcity.  It  is  evident  that  mission- 
aries labouring  in  such  districts  have  much  to  discourage 
them  in  connection  with  the  outM'ard  circumstances  of 
the  people.  "  Wiat  's  the  use  o'  speakin'  aboot  releegion 
when  there 's  nae  meal  in  the  house  ?"  demanded  an 
eccentric  character  in  the  north,  of  somo  on**  who  had 
been  proffering  ghostly  counsel.  And  sometimes  the 
missionaiy  in  South  Bechuana-Iand  would  as  soon  give 
some  of  his  people  a  dinner  as  a  sermon — if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

After  Christianity  had  made  some  progress  in  the  country, 
the  wealthier  natives,  following  the  example  of  the  Griquas 
in  the  south,  l>ogan  to  purchase  waggons,  guns,  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  every  winter  to  engage  in  hunting,  Now,  in 
itself  considered,  this  is  a  miserably  unsettlijd  kind  of  life. 
The  Griqua  missionaries  complained  loudly  that  their 
people  came  back  deteriorated  from  "the  hunt."  The 
Bechuana  missionaries  also  came  to  understand  that  mem- 
bers of  their  churches  did  not  always  give  the  beat  impres- 
sion of  Christianity  in  the  remoter  regions  which  they 
-visited.  But  after  all  the  hunt  was  better  than  the  cattle- 
lifting  raid ;  and  it  senmed  to  the  natives,  as  it  does  to 
many  Europeans,  to  be   the  readiest  way  of  procuring 
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money,  Tlien  as  Europeans  increased  in  munber  in  the 
couutr)',  occupation  waa  offtT>.*U  the  poorer  natives  as  drivers, 
leaders,  and  guides.  For  my  own  part,  it  is  only  just  to 
say  that  I  could  not  ex]k^ct  better  service  or  greAter  trust- 
worthiness than  I  have  experienced  fi-oia  Bechuana  men. 
By  and  bye  it  came  to  be  observed  that  as  the  game 
receded  to  a  distance,  and  longer  time  was  consumed  on 
the  journey  to  the  hunting-field,  the  people  who  had 
remained  at  home,  and  attended  carefully  to  their  gardens 
and  their  stock,  were  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  t!ie  hunters,  although  there  might  be  less  display 
about  their  industrious  mode  of  life.  The  missionaries 
encourage  their  people  to  stay  at  home  when  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do  so.  And  everywhere  fountains  are  being 
put  to  account  in  order  to  raisu  from  the  thirsty  ground 
abundant  foo<i  for  their  families. 

If  you  wish  to  see  Kururaan  to  advantage,  you  must 
com«  to  church  on  Sunday  moniing.  I  do  not  mean  to 
the  prayer-meeting  at  euurise,  but  during  tlie  hour  before 
service,  when  the  i>eople  assemble  in  groups  outside  the 
church,  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the  syringa  trees.  Some 
read  the  Scriptures;  others  are  going  over  the  spelling- 
Iwok  ;  acquaintances  are  greeting  each  other ;  while  occa- 
sional strangers  from  the  interior  stand  in  the  background 
in  their  karosses,  and  gaze  with  mute  wonder  on  the  sceut-. 
Inside  tlie  chui-ch  and  school-room  the  children  are  singing 
hymns  and  listening  to  the  instructions  of  their  teachers. 
You  see  many  people  who  are  respectably  dressed.  Most 
of  the  men  belonging  to  the  station  wgat  European 
clothing;  the  trousers,  however,  are  frequently  of  skin, 
tanniid  and  made  by  themselves.  The  Bechuanas  arc 
skilful  in  patching ;  and  one  sees  coats  and  gowns  of  many 
colours,  and  wide-awake  hats  so  operated  upon  that  you 
cannot  well  describe  either  their  iihapc  or  colour.     Most  of 
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the  women  wear  a  handkerchief  (or  two)  tied  tightly  round 
the  head;  and  it  is  omntcd  ratlier  elegant  to  have  one 
coloured,  while  the  other  is  black  silk.  Ladies'  hats  were 
patronized  by  a  few;  and  there  aeemed  to  be  a  division  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  tlie  hat  ought  to  he  woni  on  th«i 
bare  head  or  over  a  handkerchief  ratlier  ingeniously  folded 
80  as  to  imitate  long  hair  iii  a  net.  Shoes  are  now  neatly 
enough  made,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  "brogues"  in 
Scotland  ;  but  stockings  are  regarded  as  equally  super- 
fluous with  gloves.  You  observe  that  a  good  many  have 
brought  with  them  a  pretty  largo  bag,  while  some  alao 
carry  a  chair  un  their  shoulder.  The  bag  contains  the 
Sechuana  Bible,  which  is  in  three  volumes,  and  the  hymn- 
book,  which,  here  as  elsewliere,  is  a  gi-eat  favourite. 
The  cliairs  are  brought  chiefly  by  the  aristocracy  of  the 
village,  the  reason  being,  as  you  see  on  entering  the  church, 
that  the  congregation  sit  on  btmches  or  forma  without 
backs,  which  is  not  the  most  comfortable  positiou  in  which 
to  hear  a  sermon.  The  bell  rings  for  servicB,  and  the 
people  hasten  into  the  church.  The  mothers  who  have 
little  cliildren  remain  on  forms  near  the  doors,  bo  that  in 
case  of  a  squall  they  can  readily  make  their  exit. 

The  minister  of  the  day  ascends  the  pulpit ;  and  as  the 
London  Missionary  Society  is  a  very  "broad"  institution, 
and  tikes  no  notice  whatever  of  clerical  dress  and  appoint- 
ments, black  cloth  seldom  eoctended  farther  than  the  coat; 
while  pulpit-guwns  and  bands,  and  even  white  neckties,  were 
nowhere;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  one  of  the  ministers 
to  make  his  appearance  in  smoking-cap  and  wrought 
slippers  I  The  cap  was  itlT  in  church,  and  the  slippers 
were  not  seen  in  the  pulpit ;  and  when  both  were  seen 
outside,  instead  of  shocking  any  of  the  congregation,  they 
seemed  to  he  much  admired.  The  singing  at  Kumnmu  in 
1859  was  equalled  only  by  that  of  a  Dutch  frontier  con- 
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gjegation.  The  latter  would  bear  off  the  palm  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  voices  iinJ  lungs  of  the  Dutch  people. 
Every  one  seemed  to  zne  to  improWse  a  tune  a^  he  went 
on,  only  looking  out  that  he  was  not  more  than  two  notes 
behind  or  before  the  rest.  The  leader  always  stopped  a 
note  or  two  before  the  end  of  a  verse,  apparently  to  take 
breath,  and  before  all  had  finished  struck  up  a  new  one.  The 
effect  was  wonderful,  although  difficult  to  describe.  But  at 
Kuruman  a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  ainging  in 
a  very  short  time.  Lessons  in  church  psalmody  were  given 
by  the  Misses  Moffat,  assisted  by  an  excellent  harmonium, 
kindly  sent  out  for  the  uae  of  the  station  by  some  Christian 
ladies  in  London.  The  singing  is  now  as  good  as  in  aa 
English  or  Scotch  village  church.  Many  of  the  Beclmanaa 
showed  themselves  possessed  of  a  fine  musical  ear,  although 
in  this  respect  they  are  perhaps  excelled  by  the  Griquaa 
and  Hottentots.  Instead  of  thumping  the  dusty  earth  tho 
whole  weary  night  long,  to  a  monotonous  recitative,  as  in 
the  olden  time,  the  villagers  in  South  Bechuana-land  now 
collect  in  little  parties  round  a  neighbour's  fire,  and  sing 
hymn  after  hymn  till  a  late  hour.  At  present  all  music  is 
sacred  among  the  Bechuanas  ;  the  love  ditty  and  the  comic 
song  are  unknown  j  and  several  song  airs  are  used  in  public 
worship,  being  known  to  the  people  only  as  psalm-tunes. 
Thus  "Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  usually  sung  at  a  marriago 
service,  suggests  nothing  of  elopement  or  letting  tho  "  tear 
doun  fa' "  for  an  absent  lover ;  but  all  iU  associations  in 
Bechuana-land  are  connected  with  a  match  approved  by 
the  parents  and  ratified  by  tho  church. 

The  ser^nce  now  proceeds  with  the  reading  and  exposi- 
tion of  Scripture,  succeeded  by  solemn  prayer.  A  sermon 
or  lecture  follows,  in  which  the  preacher  strives  to  reproduce 
some  incident  in  the  sacred  narrative, — some  parable  or 
doctrine,  so  as  to  impress  its  lesson  on  the  minds  of  his 
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audience.  In  1859  there  were  three  such  services  at  Kuru- 
man  on  the  Sunday — the  evening  one  being  attended  chiefly 
by  the  cattle-herds,  bird-frighteners  at  the  gardens,  and 
others  who  were  prevented  from  coming  to  church  during 
the  day.  The  church  waa  lighted  with  tallow  candles, 
one  of  which  waa  on  each  side  of  the  reading-dt'sk,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  church  a  chandelier  was  suspejided  from 
Uie  roof.  An  hour-glass  is  beside  the  snuffers  in  the  pul- 
pit— articles  not  usmdly  found  in  pulpita  now-a-days. 
There  is  an  officer  for  the  general  snuffing  of  candles,  who 
operates  several  times  during  the  service.  In  the  course  of 
the  week  there  is  one  public  evening  service  conducted  by 
one  of  the  missionariesi  and  another  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives. 

In  speaking  of  the  religious  attainments  of  the  Christian 
Bechuanas,  their  former  manner  of  life  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, if  we  would  do  justice  tu  the  people  and  to  their 
spiritual  instructors.  Tlieir  present  condition  must  be 
studied  in  coxmection  with  their  past  history.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  loquacious  news-tolling  people,  unaccus- 
tomed to  solitude  and  to  consecutive  thought  or  study, 
should  on  their  conversion  to  Christianity  become  at  once 
remarkable  for  their  elevated  spirituality,  and  for  delighting 
in  proti*acted  seasons  of  prayer,  meditation,  luid  cominuuioa 
with  God.  Godliness  is  the  highest  state  of  being  on  earth. 
He  was  godly  who  sang  of  "  Holy  Light"  in  Panidise  Lost; 
and  he  who  in  our  own  time  meekly  and  tnistfully  pleads — 

"Lead,  kiniUy  Li^M,  amid  tbs  encirctlDg  gloom, 
Lead  Thou  mo  on." 

This  Light  is  kindly,  and  it  is  very  lovely ;  but  it  is  bright, 
and  man's  spiritual  eye  is  weak.  But  if  not  attaining,  so 
far  as  I  have  known,  to  a  life  of  closely-suatained  spiritual 
meditation,  the  minds  of  majiy  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  tioiths  of  religion.     If  not  godly  in  the  highest  sense, 
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they  are  sincerely  religious.  They  beliove  in  God,  and 
their  faces  and  hearte  are  turned  towards  Him.  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  touching  manner  in  which  some,  in 
leading  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  have  besought 
tlie  help  of  God's  good  Spirit  to  assist  them  in  their  struggle 
with  temper,  habits,  and  passions  which  were  formerly 
unrestrained,  but  are  now  "  kept  under"  as  becometh  Chris- 
tians. The  name  "  Yesu  "  is  a  very  sacred  and  precious 
one  amongst  these  people.  I  have  never  begird  it  lightly  used. 
Few  prayers  are  nJTored  by  Bechuanas  in  which  the  scrip- 
ture is  not  introduced, — "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beheveth  in 
him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  Even 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  members  of  the  churehj  those  who 
have  become  Christiana  in  advanced  ye^rs,  have  got  fast 
hold  of  a  few  loading  truths.  Gnd  loves  them.  Christ 
died  for  them.  God  will  help  them  if  tbey  cry  to  Him. 
They  are  like  lean  scraggy  oxen  that  have  gi'own  up  unac- 
customed to  the  yoke.  But  at  all  events  they  will  put  that 
yoke  on  thetr  necks,  and  if  they  cannot  pull  mudi,  they  will 
at  least  walk  with  the  rest  in  the  team  ;  and  they  hop©  that 
when  the  journey  is  over  "  Yesu  "  will  allow  them  to  go 
with  the  rest  to  the  green  pastures  and  beside  the  still 
waters  of  the  heavenly  land. 

There  is  usually  at  amission  btatiori  of  some  years'  stand- 
ing a  class  of  cat*^cliiimftn8  or  inquin^rs  who  come  to  the 
missionar}'  once  a  week  for  instruction.  And  here  latitude 
is  given  to  individual  missionaries  as  to  the  methi>d  they 
will  pursue  in  this  important  and  interesting  department. 
The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  is  used  by  some  at 
these  meetings  ;  certain  ansM'ei-s  are  committed  to  memory ; 
and  these  form  the  ground-work  of  tlie  lesson  of  that  day. 
Another  missionary,  or  the  same  one,  if  the  number  at  th© 
time  is  not  great,  will  prefer  to  take  the  inq^uirors  one  by 
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one,  tliiit  he  may  give  them  the  greater  att-entiou.  During  my 
stay  at  Kununan,  and  often  when  travelling,  and  spending 
the  night  at  some  village  or  cattle-{K>at  in  South  Bechu- 
ana-land,  has  a  person  come,  usually,  like  Nicodemus,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evenings  and  taking  me  aside,  made  known 
his  thoughts  on  the  most  momentous  subjects,  his  ho\>QS 
and  his  fears.  At  an  old-established  station  I  have  known 
some  to  come  because  it  was  expected  of  them  j  but  I  have 
also  met  witli  others  whose  whole  attitude  was  expressed 
in  the  words,  *'  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus."  I  have  seen  men 
very  deeply  movwl  during  those  interviews.  Although  tVy 
are  taught  to  suppress  such  demonstrations,  the  unbidden 
tear  wouhl  aoraetimea  fall  Bilently  but  not  unseen  by  Him 
of  whom  we  spoke.  When  I  was  travelling,  such  interviews 
usually  took  place  at  the  side  of  the  waggon — the  children 
being  now  inaitle  and  the  sail  shut,  while  the  servants 
were  seated  round  the  camp  fire,  the  light  of  which  dimly 
shone  on  us.  One  or  two  of  my  dogs,  if  not  bai-king  at  the 
prowling  jackal  or  hyena,  would  nestle  close  to  my  feet, 
mute  witnesses  of  the  highest  service  to  Go<l  and  to  men 
which  man  can  undertake  in  this  world — the  divine  work 
of  the  evangelist. 

Those  who  introduce  Christianity  into  a  certain  re^on 
occupy  a  most  influential  position.  Their  type  of  piety, 
their  mode  of  thought  and  administration,  will  be  copied 
by  their  disciples.  So  long  as  the  original  Christian  spirit 
is  present  in  tlio  copy  there  is  nothing  to  reprehend.  But 
the  slavish  following  out  of  the  letter  when  the  spirit  has 
fled  would  socm  to  explain  many  of  the  abuses  which  have 
been  perpetuated  in  tiie  Christian  Church.  The  class  of 
catechumens,  originally  pervfuled  by  deep  spirituality,  may 
degenerate  into  a  mere  formal  examination,  by  means  of 
which  so  much  knowledge  will  command  a  certain  position 
in  the  church.     And  by  continually  lowering  its  standard 
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a  church  may  com**  to  l>o  so  constituted  timt  eveiy  citizen 
is  potentially  a  memhen  Again,  the  first  preachers,  in  a 
simple  and  natural  m.iniUT,  retire,  into  privacy  with  the 
intHvidual  inquirer,  and  direct  him  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chriflt,  prapng  with  him  and  for  him.  But  in  tho  history 
of  that  church  the  humble  elder  or  presbyter  may  come  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  priest  and  father- confessor,  who  teiich 
the  inquirer  to  trust,  not  in  Christ,  but  in  the  Church  a« 
represented  by  its  ministers,  and  who  profess  to  hold  in 
their  hands  the  destinies  of  tho  living  and  the  dead.  Bap- 
tism, originally  administered  to  converts  and  their  children, 
may  come  to  be  administered  to  every  child  who  is  bom  in 
a  certain  country,  and  "  christening "  be  looked  upon  by 
many  as  not  more  sacred  than  vaccination. 

There  is  a  circumstance  of  a  very  striking  character  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  life  of  tho  Bechuanaa  which  T 
must  not  forget  to  mention,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to 
teach  an  important  lesson  for  future  guidance.  There  is  an 
old  Scotch  saying  which  I  have  always  regarded  as  singu- 
larly bold  and  somewhat  inexplicable  : — "  The  nearer  the 
kirk,  tho  farther  frao  grace."  Under  whatever  circum- 
stances this  saying  originated,  a  somewhat  analogous  state- 
ment might  be  made  with  reference  to  Bochuana  land  at  the 
present  time.  Excluding  heathen  men  altogether,  and 
confining  our  observation  to  professing  Christians,  the  best 
specimens  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  station  of  the  Euro- 
pean missionary,  but  at  out- stations  occasionally  visited  by 
him.  On  tho  mission-station,  tho  learning,  the  skill,  the 
higher  civilisation  of  the  Europeans  become  overwhelming, 
almost  repelling,  to  the  native  Christian.  An  attitude  of 
reverent  wonder  and  ready  assent  becomes  habitual  to  hira. 
Tho  question  with  him  comes  to  be,  not  so  much  what  does 
the  Bible  say,  as  what  does  the  teacher  say ;  he  does  not 
seek  to  think  for  himself :  the  missionary  thinks  for  him. 
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And  in  listening  to  the  public  preaching,  as  well  as  in  read- 
ing the  words  of  Scripture,  the  attitude  is  exactly  that 
which  Bishop  Butler  describes  in  his  preface  to  !iis  Ser- 
mons : — "  People  habituate  themselves  to  let  tilings  pass 
through  their  minda,  as  one  may  speak,  rather  than  to 
think  of  them.  Tlius  by  use  they  become  Kitisfied  merely 
with  seeing  what  is  said,  withoTit  going  any  further.  Re- 
view and  attention,  and  even  fonning  a  judgment,  becomes 
fatigue;  and  to  lay  anything  before  them  that  requires  it, 
is  putting  them  quite  out  of  their  way."  Of  course  all  this 
very  much  depends  upon  the  personal  character  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  missionaries.  Wliere  there  is  a  very  strong 
will  and  great  resource  and  determination,  as  well  as 
genuine  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  guide,  the 
dependence  of  the  people  will  sometimes  be  carried  to  a 
great  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  are  a  few 
Christiana  under  the  care  of  a  native  schoolmaster,  more 
independent  thought  ia  begotten.  The  Bible  is  the  court 
of  appeal  It  is  studied  with  some  amount  of  intelligence. 
From  its  armoury  they  obtain  weapons  for  defence  against 
the  snares  of  surrounding  heathenism.  The  office  of  native 
teacher  in  these  circumstances  ia  no  sinecure.  The  man  must 
know  his  Bible  at  least  so  as  to  explain  it  to  his  little 
flock.  And  after  he  has  done  his  beat,  his  explanation  is 
sometimes  not  satisfactory ;  so  a  journey  ia  undertaken  by 
him  or  by  some  of  hia  flock  to  the  neighbouring  European 
mission  station  to  obtain  a  sohitiou  of  the  Iniotty  points 
under  discussion.  The  fact  of  the  undoubted  superiority 
of  Bechuana  Christians,  not  directly  under  European  influ- 
ence, is  quite  opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  success  of  Euro- 
pean missionaries  ia  to  bo  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of 
ft  superior  over  an  inferior  race.  From  what  I  have  seen  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  it  is  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
His  g0K]>el  which  overcomes  men ;  and  that  by  standing  as 
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it  wore  in  the  way  of  this  specific  agency,  the  Europeftn 
missionary  may  even  retard  and  deteriorate  the  work- 

And  here  we  have  suggested  the  importance  of  trained 
native  agency,  whicli,  considering  tlie  numlwr  of  y*)SLn  it 
has  been  established,  is  perhaps  the  we4ik  point  of  the  Bechu- 
ana  mission.  The  snccess  of  the  Griqiia  mission  is  largely  to 
be  jiscribed  to  the  diligence  and  tact  with  which  the  energies 
of  the  more  promising  nAtives  were  thus  giiided.  As  early  as 
1834  two  natives  were  employed  at  Kuruman,  and  others 
were  subsequently  appointed  to  surrounding  districts.  In 
1842  a  missionary  then  newly  arrived  in  Bechuaiia-land 
thus  writes  on  this  subject : — **  At  prcaent  the  state  of  the 
mission  here  is  very  i>romising  regarding  native  agents 
employed  in  teaching  and  addressing.  Six  such  men  are 
now  connected  with  the  Kuruman.  It  is  tnily  delightful 
to  observe  the  fervent  zeal  of  these  godly  men.  It  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  all  of  us  to  raise  up  and  instruct 
such  men  !ifl  far  as  possible." 

All  the  schoolmasters  mentioned  were  trained  by  Mr. 
Moffat  at  Kuruman,  and  some  of  them  continue  to  do 
worthy  service  in  the  country.  But  they  would  seem  to 
have  had  few  or  no  successorB  ;  and  a  seminary  for  native 
preachers  in  Bechuana  land,  although  often  projected,  waa 
never  fairly  established.  And  so  in  1868  we  hare  not 
such  an  encouraging  Wew  as  in  1842.  In  1868  a  mis- 
sionary writes  from  a  station  in  South  Bechuaua-land : — 
"  The  educational  department  of  the  mission  lias  been 
kept  in  the  background.  Tlie  youth  have  gunk  back  for 
want  of  a  continued  course  opened  up  to  them.  The 
village  schoolmasters,  uneducated  themselves,  and  mostly 
unpaid,  make  but  a  feeble  impression."  The  Directors  of 
the  Society  are  about  to  establish  a  seminary  for  training 
native  youths  in  Bechuana-land  ;  and  if,  with  higher  train- 
ing, they  will  only  Imitate  some  of  the  present  teachers  as 
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to  diligence  and  zeal,  the  result  will  be  all  that  coidd  be 
desired. 

On  eveiy  mission  station  there  are  some  who  refuse  the 
gospel ;  and  occaaionally  nthers  who,  having  made  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  sink  Imck  into  qvU  ways.  Thus  the 
old  opi>08ing  elements  of  "  the  cluirch"  and  "  thu  worhl " 
are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Now  it  is  certain,  the  more 
you  teach  a  bad  person  without  his  character  becoming 
changed,  the  more  powerful  you  make  him  for  evil ;  and 
the  knowledge  obtained  on  amission  station  is  occasionally 
thus  abused.  I  have  once  or  twice  lieai'd  the  remark,  "  The 
servants  from  such  and  such  a  station  are  the  worst  in  the 
country ;  they  are  much  worse  than  heathen."  Upon 
inquiry  you  find  the  remark  is  made  in  connection  with 
somebody  who,  in  his  own  little,  vilkge,  is  a  "  tliom  in 
the  flesh"  to  the  Christian  community,  and  who  is  surely 
not  to  be  taken  as  in  any  way  representing  them.  The 
character  of  men  and  of  communities  is  ever  changing ;  and 
Christianity,  while  she  offers  her  blessings  to  all,  sets  her 
imprimatur  only  on  tliose  who  obey  her  precepts.  In  order 
to  find  out  tlie  value  of  Christianity,  the  comparison  must 
be  instituted  not  only  between  the  members  of  the  church 
and  the  heathen  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  but 
between  them  and  their  neighbours  who  refuse  the  gospel. 
There  are  certain  villages  in  Bechuanarland  where  the 
^spel  has  been  seldom  preached,  ami  where  the  people 
are  bitteHy  opposed  to  it.  At  the  same  time  the  influences 
of  civilisation  and  commerce  by  themselves  have  been  fully 
felt  in  these  places ;  and  here,  as  on  the  mission  station, 
the  old  power  of  the  chiefs  lias  been  greatly  diminished. 
AVhat  is  the  character  of  these  villages  1  They  are  in  the 
country  what  the  opposing  and  reprobate  man  is  on  a 
mission  station.  There  is  one  especially  on  the  highway 
to  the  interior  where  the  inhabitants  practise  the  only 
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approach  to  liigliway  robbery  of  which  I  liave  Iieard  in 
Bechuana-land ;  ami  travollere  aro  heartily  glad  when  they 
hare  passed  this  place  Yt-ithout  losing  any  oxen.  The 
village  to  which  I  nnw  refer  is  within  sight  of  a  mission 
station ;  but  its  inhabitants,  or  perhaps  rattier  its  chiefs, 
have  strenuously  resisted  the  often-proffered  services  of 
Christian  evangelists. 

I  was  standing  one  Sunday  at  the  door  of  a  church  in 
Bechuana-Iand  after  the  service  was  over,  following  with 
my  eye  the  people  as  they  wended  their  way  to  their  homes. 
Maaing  on  the  change  which  had  ainmdy  talccn  placo  in 
them,  the  great  difference  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
idea  in  which  they  wore  now  living  as  compared  with  their 
forefathers,  I  went  on  to  think  of  the  littleness  of  one 
man's  life  when  xiewed  alongside  any  of  God's  great  pro- 
cesses. How  many  ages  had  revolved  before  the  gospel 
had  reached  them !  My  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  an  English  trader,  whose  lumbering 
waggon  had  just  unyoked  in  the  i:juiet  village.  After  the 
usual  salutations,  and  following  my  eye,  which  was  still 

upon  the  retreating  people,  Mr. remarked — 

"  I'm  afraid  this  is  slow  work,  Mr.  Mackenzie." 
"Well,  in  one  sense  you  are  quite  right,"  I  implied. 
"  The  history  of  our  own  native  land  leads  us  to  en)ect 
that."  Glancing  at  his  handsome  face,  and  the  beard 
which  he  was  then  caressing,  I  added.  ^'  Say  that  you  and 
I  are  near  to  perfection,  •  finished  specimens  *  of  what 
ciWlisation  and  refinement,  as  well  as  religion,  can  accom- 
jjlish,  we  must  rememlier  two  things  :  that  'good  people* 
are  still  proverbially  scarce  in  our  own  country,  and  that  it 
has  taken  a  long  time  to  bring  humanity  to  the  elevated 
position  which  Englishmen  occupy!  But  come  ;  how  long 
will  you  give  these  people,  through  Christianity,  and  the 
commingling  of  races,  and  the  aid  of  peaceful  commerce, 
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with  perhaps  the  stemeT  discipline  of  war — how  long  will 
you  give  these  Bechuanas  of  the  discipline  by  which  the 
Ahnighty  educates  nations,  before  they  will  produce  our 
equals"!" 

'*  But  will  they  not  die  out  in  the  process?" 

"  Not  they.  During  the  first  shock  of  the  revolution  in 
their  habits  there  may  be  many  lives  lost.  But  these 
people  are  not  like  the  Red  Indians  :  they  will  change  with 
changing  times,  and  live." 

"  Well,  they  might  get  on,  perhaps,"  replied  my  com- 
panion, "  were  it  not  for  their  colour  and  ungainly  features," 

"  They  will  get  on  in  spite  of  the  colour.  They  are 
sharp  enough,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  been  in  the 
country.  And  who  knows  the  future  colour  of  South 
Africans  1  Even  at  present  you  are  aware  that  many  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  whatever  they  may  say  in  Englisli 
society  to  the  contrary,  do  not  find  colour  so  very  repulsive. 
And  we  have  not  yet  fairly  tried  the  effect  of  shelter  from 
the  weather,  witli  good  food,  industrious  habits,  and  a  pure 
Christian  heart,  upon  even  the  features  of  the  people," 

**  Well,  sir,  you  are  very  sanguine,"  said  my  friend,  bid- 
ding me  good-evening. 

"  Goil  is  merciful,  and  the  ages  are  long,"  I  replied,  as 
we  parted. 

I  was  now  alone.  The  evening  sun  scattered  its  brilliant 
rays  over  village  and  country-side,  and  by  and  bye  seemed 
to  come  down  and  kiss  the  mountain  range  before  me.  So 
let  Thy  gospel,  0  God,  come  to  all  races  of  people  in  the 
land,  and  bind  them  together  in  kindliness  and  fellow- 
feeling  I 
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TAUNG. 

Tll£  Batlaping  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  among  whom  the 
Lattakoo  mission  was  commenced,  romovod  from  Kummau 
a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  mission  there, 
leaving  behind  at  that  station  a  few  members  of  a  subject 
tribe  called  Bachwene,  whose  numbers  were  increasexl  by 
occasional  stragglers  from  other  tribes.  The  Batlaping 
were  for  many  years  without  a  resident  missionary — those 
under  Motliibe  at  Likatloug  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
Viial  river  being  visited  by  the  missionariea  of  Griqua  Towtij 
while  the  other  divibious  of  the  tribe  were  connected  with 
Kuniman  as  out-stations.  At  length,  in  1843,  the  spiritual 
oversight  of  the  Batlaping  residing  at  Taung  was  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Ross,  who  joined  the  Bechuana  mission  at 
the  same  time  as  Dr.  Livingstone.  He  then  undertook 
what  hiis  proved  a  most  arduous  and  trying  mission.  The 
same  dilficultieii  wliich  were  encountered  in  earlier  times  at 
Lattakoo,  in  connection  with  the  opposition  of  the  chief 
and  head  men,  were  now  mot  with  by  Mr.  Ross.  When 
the  tribe  removed  from  Taung  to  Mamusa,  their  missionary 
patiently  accompanied  them,  beginning  over  again  the 
labour  of  raising  anotluT  cimrch  and  dwelling-house.  But 
when  it  pleased  the  fickle  chief  Mahure,  after  a  few  years 
residence,  to  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taung,  Mr. 
Ross,  now  cousiduraLly  lulvanced  in  years,  took  up  his  reei- 
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dence  first  at  Griqua  Town,  and  afterwards  at  Likatlong, 
while  lie  regularly  itinerated  among  his  former  clini-ge. 
After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Helmore  for  England,  and  again 
for  the  Makololo  country,  Mr.  Kos.s,  who  now  resided  at 
Likatlong  as  a  head  station,  carried  on  his  itinerancies 
throughout  the  united  districts  of  Likatkjng  and  Taung. 
The  unwearied  labours  of  this  evangelist  and  pastor  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  death  in  18G3.  His  last  illness  was 
protracted,  but  the  niling  passion  of  his  life  was  strong  even 
in  death  ;  and  to  the  last  he  encouraged  and  exhorted  those 
about  him  to  put  their  confidence  in  the  Saviour  The 
career  of  Mr.  Ross  affords  great  encouragement  to  Christian 
young  men  in  humble  life.  If  David  Livingstone  was  a 
cotton -spinner^  William  Ross,  his  c<>mpanion  in  the  voyage 
and  journey  to  Bechuana-land  in  1842,  once  followed  the 
plough  in  tlift  Carso  of  Gowrie,  and  afterwards  ser^-ed  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  house-carpenter.  As  the  cotton-spinner 
r]ualified  himself  at  CJlasgow  University  to  pass  his  exami- 
nations and  to  take  his  diploma  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  so 
the  ploughman  and  carpenter,  aifled  by  a  kindly  and  genial- 
mindetl  parish  minister,  who  is  still  alive,  passed  his  uni- 
versity course  at  St.  AndrewSf  and  aftenvards  his  tJieoIo- 
gical  curriculum  in  Eilinburgh.  Possessed  of  a  lil)eral 
education,  and  occupying  the  position  of  a  licentiate  of  one 
of  the  Presbyterian  CliureheR  in  Scotland,  ho  offered  him- 
self to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  having  been,  in  point 
of  fact,  with  others  *'  enlisted  "  for  the  Bcchuana  mission  by 
the  eloquent  and  earnest  appeals  of  Mr.  Moffat,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Scotland.  While  Mr.  Ross's  name  and  career  are 
comparatively  unknown  in  England,  both  are  familiar  in 
every  hamlet  of  the  extensive  district  where  he  laboured. 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  Directors  of  the  I*>ociety 
that  Mr.  Ross's  successor  sliould  if  possible  be  a  man  of  ex- 
perience and  sound  judgment,  they  requested  Mr.  Ashto^' 
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to  remove  from  Kuniman,  where  he  ha<l  laboured  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  to  take  the  oversight  of  these 
frontier  stations.  This  wide  field  has  been  again  sub- 
divided, and  Mr.  Brown,  who  joined  the  Bechuana  mission 
in  1865,  has  the  oversight  of  the  Tauug  district,  while  that 
of  Likatlong  remains  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ashton. 

In  1857-8  the  Ilatlaping  were  involved  in  war  with  the 
Free  State  and  Tninavaal  Republic.  On  tliis  occasion  the 
natives  were  clearly  the  aggressors.  \\*hile  the  Free  State 
was  at  war  with  Moshesh,  Koasop^  the  chief  of  a  small 
Bushman  village  within  the  boundary  of  the  Free  State, 
taking  advantage  of  the  unprotected  condition  of  the  home- 
steads of  the  Dutch  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood,  attacked 
several  dwellings,  killing  women  and  children,  and  stealing 
the  personal  property  from  the  houses,  as  well  as  live  stock 
from  the  fields.  Wlien  he  had  amassed  a  considerable 
booty,  Kousop  crossed  the  Vaal  into  Bechuana^land,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  reside  by  Gasibonwe,  who  was  by  birth 
paramount  chii^f  of  the  Ratlaping.  The  example  of  Kousop 
was  followed  by  Pohuetsile,  the  son  of  Gasibonwe,  and  by 
Boyong,  his  brother.  Motlabane,  chief  of  the  Bamairi,  a 
neighbouring  tribe,  also  made  raids  into  the  Free  State  and 
Transvaal  Meeting  with  little  or  no  opposition,  these 
freebooters  returned  to  their  villages,  after  a  few  days' 
absence,  mounted  on  fine  horsee,  and  drinng  live  stock  of 
all  kinds.  But  the  day  of  reckoning  came.  As  soon  aa 
men  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  a  party  of  Dutch- 
men was  sent  against  Kousop,  who  was  himself  killed  and 
his  tribe  completely  broken  up.  Pohuetsile,  acting  on  the 
aggressive,  endeavoured  to  surround  a  division  of  the  Dutch 
force,  but  his  men  were  scattered,  and  he  himaelf  was 
killed.  Gasibonwe  and  Motlabane  were  also  defeated,  and 
the  former  was  shot  and  beheaded  by  tlie  Dutchmen.  By 
this   time,  however,  the   desultory  fighting  had  reached 
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Taung,  the  residence  of  Mahure,  the  chief  of  the  largest 
division  of  the  Batlaping  tribe.  Maliure  had  discoun- 
tenanced the  raids,  and  none  of  liia  people  liad  joined  tliem. 
But  he  was  unable,  and  perhaps  unwilling,  to  deliver  up  to 
the  Dutchmen  the  Bcaltert'd  nienibei-s  of  the  guilty  tribes 
who  had  tiiken  refuge  in  Ids  town.  The  Dutchmen,  there- 
fore, next  attiicked.  Taung,  and  after  an  engagement,  in 
whieh  the  Batlaping  wore  again  worsted,  a  treaty  was  made 
between  the  commandants  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  sons 
of  Mahure,  aa  representing  their  father,  on  the  other.  It 
was  agreed^  on  Ix^half  of  !Nrahure,  that  within  three  months* 
time  he  should  compel  the  marauding  chiefs  to  deliver  up 
all  the  stolen  property  of  the  farmers,  and  should  also  make 
good  to  them  all  their  losses  suifered  on  account  of  the 
war.  No  sum  was  specified  in  this  documentj  but  the 
young  chiefs  had  no  hesitation  in  putting  theii'  mark  on 
the  sheet  of  paper,  and  probably  thought  they  were 
exhibiting  consummate  tact  in  averting  imminent  peril  by 
a  promise  having  reference  to  the  future.  When,  however, 
President  Pretorius,  writing  some  time  after  in  behalf  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  those  of  the  Free  State,  ino-ntioued 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  which  he  demanded,  the  folly 
of  their  act  became  apparent.  They  iiromiaed  to  iudemnify 
the  Dutchmen  ;  they  now  learned  that  in  order  to  do  so 
they  must  deliver  to  them  8000  cattle,  300  horses,  500 
guns,  and  10  men  who  had  committed  a  certain  murder. 
It  was  probably  known  to  President  Pretorius,  ivho  ia 
familiar  with  the  intertribal  distinctions  which  obtain 
among  Uie  Bechuanas,  that  no  Batlaping  chief  could  com{>el 
a  levy  of  this  description.  The  alteniative,  which  was  that 
the  Dutchmen  should  remunerate  themselves  by  taking 
possession  of  a  portion  of  Batlaping  territory,  wjis  probably 
looked  forwaixl  to  as  more  desirable,  and  more  likely  to  be 
realized,  than  that  the  fine  should  be  paid.     Indeed,  it  ai 
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became  evident  tliat  the  Dutcliratm  intenfled  next  year  to 
carry  their  operations  as  far  westward  as  Kuruinau-  To 
give  a  colouring  of  justice  to  such  a  courei?  it  was  ptjMicly 
asserted  that  the  missionaries  hud  instigated  the  natives  to 
the  late  disturhantiea,  and  especiiilly  that  the  little  monthly 
paper,  published  nt  Kuniman,  was  filled  witii  inflamma- 
tory articks.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  charges  were 
wliolly  unfounded.  On  the  contrary,  the  missionaries 
warned  all  against  the  example  of  KouBop  and  his  followers  ; 
and  the  whole  tone  of  the  little  newspaper  would  certainly 
be  approved  of  by  the  Poaco  Society.  But  the  glaring 
injustice  of  the  above  charges  will  more  clejirly  appear 
when  it  is  stated  that  not  one  of  the  marauding  chiefs  was 
a  Christian  ;  not  one  of  the  members  of  village  churches 
followed  their  own  heathen  chiofa  on  these  lawless  raids. 
rJantje,  tlip  Christian  chief  of  the  Batlaping  village  of 
Likatlong,  denounced  from  the  outset  the  apparently  suc- 
cessful raids  of  Kousop  the  Bushman.  Unlike  liis  heathen 
neighbours,  he  so  ruled  his  people  that  not  one  of  them 
became  a  freebooter,  and  not  one  was  involved  in  the  war 
at  Taung.  While  Christian  missionaries  do  not  hold  them- 
selves resjionsible  for  the  political  relations  of  the  country 
in  wliich  they  reside,  it  is  surely  an  instructive  fact  that, 
of  the  natives  who  engaged  in  robbery  and  bloodshed  in 
the  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  every  one,  without  exception, 
was  an  opponent  of  Christianity  in  his  own  town  or  village. 
In  these  circumstances,  to  denounce  the  miusiouaries  ai 
being  at  all  blameworthy  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  any 
way  that  is  creditable  to  the  community  whose  leader  and 
public  men  thua  openly  bore  false  witness  against  their 
neighbours.  The  timely  n-moustrance  of  Sir  George 
Gr<^y  deterred  the  Dutchmen  from  proceeding  against 
Kuruman  in  1859;  but  the  fine  has  never  been  paid 
by  the  Batlaping,  while  the  promise  to  pay  anything,  aa 
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signed  by  the  aona  of  Mahure,  is  still  in  the  luunls  of 
the  Dutchmen. 

Only  ono  of  Maburc/s  sons  has  hw.n  baptized.  The 
rest,  with  their  father  {who  died  in  1869)  continued  to 
cling  to  heatlieniBHi  tliemselves,  and  of  course  to  draw 
many  people  with  them.  But  the  life  and  teaching  of  Mr. 
Boss  were  not  without  encouraging  reaulta,  even  under 
those  unfavourable  circumstancea.  If  the  chiefs  have 
not  believed,  many  of  the  common  people  have  done  so. 
When  I  visited  the  station  in  1863,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Ross,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  at  the  tible  of 
the  Lord  a  considerable  number  who  had  been  gathered 
by  this  most  diligent  evangelist  from  among  the  ranks  of 
the  heathen.  The  apparent  interest  wliich  one  native 
Christian  shows  in  the  well-being  of  another  is  a  great 
contrast  to  their  former  indifferonce  as  heathen.  More 
callous-hearted  people  than  Bechuaniis,  to  what  does  not 
affect  themseh'es,  could  not  well  l>e  imagined  ;  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  observe  any  indication  that  the  people 
are  learning  "  to  look  not  only  on  their  own  things,  but 
also  on  the  things  of  othera"  I  found  in  this  neighl>our- 
hood  a  small  town  of  Barolongs,  who  had  been  formerly 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ludorf,  a  We^ileyan  missionary,  at  a 
station  which  was  broken  up  at  the  same  time,  as  Dr. 
Livingstone's,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Thus  members  of 
tribes  formerly  at  enmity  sat  down  together  at  one  table  ; 
and  disciples  of  different  societies  united  in  '*  remembering'* 
their  common  Lord. 

After  leaving  the  station,  I  passed  the  fountain  called 
Lithakwaning,  where  Masse,  the  Christian  son  of  ilaliure, 
has  a  small  village,  and  where  he  has  commenced  to  irri- 
gate a  patch  of  land  as  a  ganlen  and  corn-field.  It  is  very 
easy  to  talk  about  the  slowness,  the  incapacity,  and  the 
fickleness  of  such  people  j  but  it  is  surely  a  great  change 
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when  the  pursuiU  of  agriculture  and  irrigation  take  the 
place  of  drinking  sour  milk  and  trapping  game ;  and 
when  from  living  the  unrestrained  life  of  a  heathen,  the 
man's  cliaract€T  for  purity  and  truthfulness  le  fsuch  as  to 
satisfy  the  missionary  and  the  native  church.  In  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  such  a  person  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position.  He  has  dared  to  change  the  "  customs,"  and 
yet  no  calamity  happens  to  him  for  the  breach  of  all  that 
the  tribe  held  sacred.  The  water  does  not  refuse  to  flow 
in  his  furrow  although  lie  is  a  black  man  ;  and  irrigation 
ifi  here  8uppo6e<l  to  be  a  custom  practised  only  by  the 
whites.  The  white  men's  iruits  also  grow  in  his  field. 
The  old  people  may  denounce  him,  the  rain-doctor  or 
priest  may  hate  an  innovation  which  sends  the  lifo-sustain- 
ing  rill  of  water  along  the  thirsty  roots  of  the  drooping 
com  and  maize;  but  many  come  to  regard  such  a  man  as  A 
hero,  and  in  their  journeys  into  other  districts  do  not  fail 
to  mention  the  deeds  of  him  who  has  given  himself  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  to  tlie  wisdom  of  the  white  men. 


UKATLONO,  THE  DIAMOND  COUNTRY. 

Likatlong  was  originally  an  out-station  of  Griqua  Town ; 
and  one  can  imagine  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the 
GriquaTown  mission  on  the  surrounding  country  from  the 
fact  that  when^  in  1840,  the  station  of  Likatlong  was 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Helmore,  190  church-members  were 
committed  to  his  care. 

The  people  of  Likatlong  were  a  branch  of  the  Batlaping 
tribe,  which  broke  up  into  several  sections  not  long  after 
the  dat«  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  country. 
The  power  of  the  new  religion  soon  became  ajjparent.  In 
the  olden  timp  one  or  other  of  these  factions  would  have 
swallowed  up  the  rest,  and  the  successful  brother  or  uncle. 
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aa  the  case  might  be,  would  have  been  chief  of  the  whole 
tribe.  And  once  under  a  single  head,  the  clan  would 
have  again  become  manageable  for  aggressive  aiid  for 
defensive  warfare.  The  separated  condirion  of  the  Bat- 
laping,  which  no  doubt  weakened  them  as  one  tribe  and 
restrained  them  to  a  great  extent  from  aggressive  warfare^ 
is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  a 
doctrine  which  spoke  of  the  love  of  God,  which  raised  their 
estimate  of  human  life,  and  pictured  to  thoir  minds  a  day 
of  future  reckoning.  Tims  Christianity  interfered  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  model  heathen  town  ;  it  caused 
even  Pagan  men  to  pause  and  stop  short  at  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crimes  necessary  to  their  obtaining  command 
over  the  whole  people. 

Jantje,  the  eldest  son  of  Mothibe,  but  by  an  inferior 
wife,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  at  an  early  period, 
and  has  been  for  many  y^irs  a  member  of  the  church  in 
the  town  where  he  is  also  chief.  He  ai>peared  to  nie  to  be 
a  quiet,  sedate,  and  amiable  man.  My  first  attempt  nt 
administering  medicine  was  made  in  the  case  of  one  of 
Jantje's  sons  who  was  very  ill  with  dysentery,  when  1 
passed  through  the  village  in  May  1859.  My  treatment 
was  very  successful,  while  that  of  the  WUage  doctors  had 
entirely  failed.  Jantje,  who  was  described  to  me  ixa  a  just 
but  not  very  generous  man,  was  so  grateful  for  the  restora* 
tion  of  his  little  son  to  health  that  he  presented  me  with 
a  sheep  in  acknowlexlgment  of  my  services.  Thus  my 
introduction  to  Jantje  and  to  the  practice  of  **  simples " 
among  the  Rechuanas  was  a  very  gratifying  one.  Jiintje 
spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  as  a  farmer  at  a  fountain 
called  Manyering,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Kuru* 


Near  Likatlong,  the  native  gardens  are  usually  not  very 
snccessfn] ;  in  a  diy  season  especially  the  people  have  to 
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trust  to  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  the  unfailing  motlopi 
for  subsistence.  But  thrmighout  the  whole  district  irri- 
gation has  been  introduced,  not  indeed  in  a  first-class 
manner,  but  to  the  best  of  t!ie  alnlity  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  an  entirely  new  custom.  Impossible  things  are  often 
attempted  ;  and  what  is  accomplislied  is  sometimes  done 
in  a  slovenly  manner.  The  water-furrow  is  usually  more 
or  less  of  a  zigzag  instead  of  a  straight  line ;  and  the 
gardens  and  arable  laud  are  laid  out  in  n  manner  which 
offends  the  eye  of  a  European.  But  it  is  a  fair  beginning; 
such  gardens  are  a  welcome  sight  to  those  who  wish  well 
to  the  natives. 

Mr.  Ashton,  who  has  recently  had  charge  of  this  mission, 
finding  that  some  traders  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  in 
brandy  for  their  own  consumption,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
"treating"  the  native  chiefs,  recently  called  the  members 
of  his  church  together,  ami  laid  the  matter  before  them. 
Here  was  a  new  source  of  evil — a  new  and  puwerful 
hindrance  to  those  who  wished  truly  to  serve  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Wliite  men  had  become  accustomed  to  this 
drink  ;  but  the  Batlaping  had  not  yet  learned  to  like  it. 
WTiy  should  they  drink  it  at  idJ  1  It  was  no  part  of  their 
duty  as  Christians  to  do  so.  Although  they  had  received 
many  new  thoughts,  and  many  useful  and  beautiful  articles 
from  the  white  men,  evil  would  he  found  mived  up  witli 
the  good,  and  they  must  be  able  to  choose  the  good  and 
resist  the  evil.  "  I  am  your  teacher,"  said  the  missionary, 
"  and  wish  to  lead  you  into  the  right  and  safe  path.  AA'e  all 
pray,  *  Lciid  us  not  into  temptation  ;'  thureforc  wo  ought 
not  ourselves  to  nish  into  new  temptations  and  dangers.  I 
am  willing  as  your  leader  and  guide  to  promise  not  to  taste 
the  white  man^s  drink.  Who  will  join  me,  and  i>romis© 
also  V*  Every'  hand  in  the  church-meeting  was  held  up  ; 
every  one  promised  to  refuse  the   drink   himself,  and  to 
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discourage  others  from  using  or  Beiling  it.  All  will  jum  in 
the  wish  that  this  church  may  be  kept  steadfast  iu  the 
porfonuaiice  of  this  vow. 

The  district  of  Likatlong,  in  common  with  other  porta 
of  Bechuaiia-laiid,  v>ns  visited  annually  by  English  tniders, 
who  exchanged  European  goods  for  ivory,  ostrich-feathers, 
karosses,  etc.  In  the  towns  of  the  fiatlaping  shops  had 
been  opened,  where  this  trade  was  regularly  carried  on. 
In  1867  great  excitement  wah  created  in  the  colony  by 
the  rumoured  purchase  of  a  diamond  from  a  native  by  one 
of  those  traders  ;  and  by  and  bye  it  was  announced  that 
the  gem  in  question  had  been  sold  for  £biiO  to  his  Excel- 
lency Sir  Philip  AVodchouse,  then  Governor  at  the  Cape. 
The  news  was  at  first  received  with  suspicion.  Could 
anything  worth  while  be  found  in  South  Africa  ?  It  was 
even  annoimced  that  a  well-known  dealer  in  precious 
stones  ha<l  sent  a  qualified  agent  to  report  on  the  district 
in  question ;  and  that  the  latter  had  positively  denied  the 
existence  of  any  rich  diamond-field  in  the  country.  But 
the  light  of  these  gems  coidd  not  be  hid.  One  after 
another  was  disposed  of  for  considerable  sums.  For  a 
diamond  wliich  a  Bushman  had  iu  his  possession  a  colonist 
offered  all  the  stock  on  his  farm.  The  offer  was  accepted  ; 
the  native  returned  home  a  wealthy  man ;  and  the  colonist 
obtained  in  the  nearest  village  £11,000  for  this  gem.  A 
native  woman,  making  some  repairs  on  her  premises,  dug 
up  a  diamond  with  hcr"kepo"  or  shaip-pointed  piece  of 
wood,  for  which  her  husband  obtained  a  waggon,  oxen, 
and  load  of  goods.  Nothing  which  ha<l  taken  place  in 
their  previous  contact  with  Europeans  was  more  wonder- 
ful to  t]ie  natives  than  this.  "  A\'ho  can  understand  you 
white  menV  was  now  the  general  remaik  "You  first 
clear  off  the  elephants  for  the  sake  of  the  ivory,  and  the 
ostriches  for  their  feathers ;   and  when  you  have  swept  the 
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country  clean  as  to  whnt  ia  above  ground,  you  then  proceed 
to  find  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.'* 

There  being  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  reality  and 
importance  of  the  discovery,  the  frontier  towns  were  eoon 
deserted  of  their  floating  population.  Parties  were  formed 
in  more  distant  colonial  towns.  Govemment  servants 
obtained  leave  of  absence  i  men  of  business  deserted  their 
offices  and  shops.  All  sorts  of  conveyances  were  placed 
under  contribution — from  the  ox-waggon  to  the  light 
horse-cart,  which  is  the  South  African  express.  The  con- 
tagion spread  to  England,  and  a  new  line  of  steamers  ia 
advertised  at  reduced  fares.  Meanwhile  what  took  place 
in  California  and  Australia  has  been  enacted  on  the  silent 
and  solitary  banks  of  the  Vaal  river.  Wliere  a  few  months 
ago  there  was  only  a  scattered  native  population,  with  per- 
haps a  dozen  Europeans,  there  are  now  nearly  10,000 
people. 

I  believe  the  mode  of  procedure  at  the  diamond-fields  is 
as  follows  : — ^A  '*  claim" — that  ia  a  piece  of  ground — is 
marked  off  under  the  sanction  of  the  provisional  govem- 
ment. The  pick  and  the  shovel  are  used  to  loosen  the  soil, 
and  to  collect  it  into  a  heap.  The  large  stones  are  re- 
moved at  once,  and  the  sand  separated  by  means  of  a  fine 
sieve.  These  processes  are  generally  performed  early  in 
the  morning,  sometimes  by  the  light  of  the  wood  fire. 
The  residuum  consists  chiefly  of  pebbles,  among  which 
may  be  found  rock-crystals,  agates,  jaspers,  quartzite, 
garnet,  spinel,  peridot,  and  blue  corundum.  It  being  now 
necessary  to  use  water  in  the  search  for  the  diamond,  a 
vehicle  of  some  kind  ia  brought  into  requisition,  and  the 
pebbles  are  conveyed  to  the  washing-place  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which  is  connected  with  the  claim,  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  material  having  been  removed  during  the 
imperfect  light  of  the  early  morning,  the  moat  exciting 
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work  of  the  day  commences  when  the  bright  African  aim 
has  made  his  appearance.  The  washing  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  "  cradle  "  or  a  "  long  torn  " — articles  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  gold-diggera  as  well  as  diamond- 
seekers, — and  which,  as  used  Ijy  tlie  latter,  consist  each  of 
two  sieves,  the  upper  one  having  holes  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  while  the  under  one  is  made  so  as  to  detain 
a  diamond  of  about  half  a  carat,  Tiie  "  oradle  "  is  used 
by  solitary  workers ;  the  "  long  tom,"  being  a  larger 
implement,  is  employed  by  companies  working  a  claim 
together.  After  the  washing  has  been  perfonned  the 
"  sorting "  process  begms.  A  rude  table  has  been  con- 
structed upon  which  the  pebbles  are  placed.  The  novice 
performs  the  sorting  slowly  and  carefully  ;  but  the  ex|)eri- 
enced  worker,  whose  eye  has  been  trained  by  practice, 
goes  through  the  operation  with  great  rapidity.  With  a 
small  shovel  or  scoop  he  conveys  a  quantity  of  pebbles  to 
Uie  table.  One  glance,  one  touch  with  the  hand,  to  expose 
all  parts  of  the  heap,  and,  if  it  is  rejected,  he  sweeps  it  off 
at  once  and  another  lieap  takes  its  place.  But  if  the  welcome 
and  unmistakeabto  gleam  of  the  diamond  is  diseovorcd  by 
the  eager  eye  of  the  seeker,  it  is  carefidly  and  tenderly  picked 
out  and  placed  in  his  own  or  the  company's  purse.  And 
80  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  men  work  at  this 
wonderful  lottery,  heedless  alike  of  the  cold  of  the  winter 
morning  and  the  fierce  heat  of  the  summer  noon ;  at  one 
time  heated  by  wielding  the  pick  and  spade ;  at  another 
Bhivoring  over  the  washing  and  sorting  j  for  one  *'  find  " 
would  more  than  repay  all  their  toil,  and  might  make  them 
possessors  of  "  a  fortune." 

Canvas  towns  have  sprung  up.  Stores,  brandy-shops,  a 
newspaper,  billiard-rooms,  and  other  signs  of  "  civilisation" 
are  now  to  be  found.  Ministei-s  of  religion  ^^ait  the  dig- 
gings for  the  purpose  of  preaching.     In  one  of  the  late 
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colonial  papers  it  was  announced  that  the  President  of  one 
of  the  neighbouring  eUtes,  laying  aaide  for  the  time  the 
cares  of  office,  had  embarked  in  the  exciting  career  of  the 
diamond-seelter.' 

Of  course  there  is  a  dispute  about  the  ownership  of  tlie 
country.  The  Korannas  and  the  Bechuana.^,  the  Griquas 
under  Waterboerj  the  Free  State  under  President  Brand, 
and  the  Transvaal  under  President  Pretorius,  all  lay  claim 
to  the  district.  The  diggers  do  not  care  much  about  the 
politics  of  the  country,  provided  they  get  tlie  diamonds. 
But  the  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  England  would 
extend  the  northern  boundary  of  the  colony. 

As  to  the  part  of  the  country  north  of  the  Vaal,  and 
near  to  Likatlong,  JantJL%  the  chief,  undertakes  to  prove 
that  it  belongs  to  him,  and  that  the  other  inhabitants  asked 
and  obtained  his  permission  to  occupy  their  present  posi- 
tion. We  shall  sec  what  the  event  will  be  with  reference 
to  tliis  now  valuable  tract  of  country — whether  an  upright 
Christian  chief  like  Jantj*?  of  Likatlong,  whose  past  career 
is  without  a  single  blot,  whether  judged  by  his  English  or 
by  hia  Dutch  neighbours,  will  be  quietly  ignored  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  his  tribe,  by  whatever  government 
eventually  assumes  sway  over  tliis  district,  or  whetlicr  the 
fact  of  his  ownership  or  fonner  occupancy  of  the  country 
will  be  recognised.     To  say  that  he  shall  retain  it  and  rule 

^  The  following  i^  a  diamond -«eekor'i  outfit,  m  given  in  a  colonial 
paper  : — "A  Scotch  cart  ;  waggon  axles  ;  a  long  torn ;  three  jihectt  of 
iron  (heavy) ;  tools  of  oil  nortn,  not  forgetting  braces  and  bits  ;  a  pump 
(those  made  by  S.  Furd  are  vczy  good  for  the  purpose) ;  4  lbs.  each  of  1| 
and  2  inch  screws ;  4  lbs.  each  of  2  and  S  inch  nails ;  four  or  five  boet 
(strongest  make);  ten  12  inch  planks,  20feot  long ;  English  leather,  about  two 
nr  three  feet  M}nare  for  ninking  buckets  for  pump  ;  six  light  picks,  doablo- 
poluted  (Collins'  make  if  poKsible) ;  six  &-foot  shovels,  round  steel  blailes  ; 
5  lbs.  of  tacks,  commonly  cil  led  clouts  ;  3  ll»s.  of  castitteel  for  rc-pointing 
picks;  crowbar;  one  1>oU  of  canvas  ;  three  or  four  buckets;  tliree  pro- 
specting dishes.  The  articles  are  best  put  together  at  the  fields,  and  the 
above  moteriul!!  can  be  best  pnrchnscd  in  llio  colony." 
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ovor  it  would  l>o  to  talk  nonaonse ;  to  say  that  because  he 
is  too  weak  to  compel  recognition  he  shall  receive  none  in 
any  form,  would  be  dishonourable  in  the  extreme.  Jantje 
himself  some  time  ago  addressed  the  Governor  at  the 
Cape  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  hia  pre- 
ference that  the  government  of  the  countiy  should  be 
assumed  by  England.  Let,  then»  this  man's  rights  of  pro- 
jwrty  be  recognised  ia  some  appropriate  way  ;  let  private 
property  in  land  ami  fountains  be  respected  throughout 
the  district;  let  English  justice  be  administered  at  the 
expense  of  the  district  by  qualified  English  magistrates; 
and  then  let  the  meeting  of  the  races  go  on,  and  their  set- 
tling down  together  in  the  same  country.  Another  hun- 
dred years'  growth  in  Christianity  and  civilisation  before 
the  rush  of  Europeans  took  place  would  have  made  these 
Bechuanas  capable  of  occupying  a  higlier  position  than  they 
can  do  at  present — only  one  generation  removed  from  the 
sleep  of  Paganism.  But  if  they  cannot  occupy  high  and 
distinguished  posts  where  the  races  commingloj  they  must 
jtut  do  that  of  which  they  are  capable.  It  is  at  least 
gratifying  to  find  that  they  can  abide  the  shock  of  this 
•ecial  revolution. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


JOUKNEY  INTO  THE  INTERIOR. 


We  left  Kuruman  on  our  way  to  the  Makololo  country 
on  the  25th  May    1860.      Somft  of  the   men  who   had 
acconijimiied  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  journeys  to  the  distant 
interior  were  natives  of  Kuruman  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  as  they  took  caro  not  to    understate  the    privations 
which  they  had  endurc<l  on  the  road  we  were  alwut  to  take, 
I  bad  at  first  some  difhctilty  in  hiring  HuiUble  men.    Those 
also  who  had  good  waggons  were  rehictant  to  part  with 
them  for  sucli  a  length  of  time,     Mr.  Helmore  had  engaged] 
a  native  to  follow  liira  with  a  load  of  necessaries  for  tl 
new  mission  ;  but  this  person  had  not  fulfilled  his  en^ 
ment,  and  thy  goods  were  still  at   Kunrman,      It  being 
thus  absoluf-ely  necessary  that  I  should   convey  supplies 
to  Messrs,  Helmore  and  Price^  I  was  compelled  to  avail 
myself  of  such  waggons  as  were  i>rocurahle.     These  were 
old  iind  very  rickety,  and  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
me  during  tht^  whole  journey.     Then  in  my  inexperience 
of  such  wretched  vehicles,  and  with  tlie  desire  to  carry  in 
as  much  as  I  could  for  my  friends,  I  so  overloaded  them 
that  one  actually  broke  down  altogether,  and  had  to  be  left 
behind.      Tuking  warning,  I   lightened  the  others  while 
still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kuruman. 

I  had  got  thoroughly   int-ereeted  in  the  work  of  the 
Kuruman  station,  and  was  gratified  by  the  good  wishes 
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which  were  expressed  on  all  hands  when  we  left.  Two 
promising  boys,  then  at  school,  put  into  my  hand  each  a 
little  note  full  of  affection  and  earnestly-expressed  prayers. 
Mrs.  Moffat  and  her  dawghtera  kindly  accompanied  ua  as 
far  as  Klein  Chwai,  where  we  spent  a  peaceful  and  very 
happy  Sunday  together,  before  taking  what  we  then 
thought  might  be  a  last  farewell.  At  that  time  we 
cherished  the  hope  that  should  an  available  port  for  com- 
merce be  found  by  Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  east  coast  it 
might  be  possible  for  us,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  communi- 
cate with  England  by  that  route,  which  would  be  much 
nearer  than  by  way  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

Among  tlie  dozen  men  composing  my  party  there  were 
representatives  of  several  races.  1  had  Mebalwe,  who  was 
for  some  time  Livingstone's  assistant,  and  who  shared  with 
the  Doctor  the  wounds  and  the  danger  in  the  encounter 
with  the  lion  at  Mabotsa.  I  found  him  a  moat  valuable  and 
trustworthy  man,  whose  years  and  experience  commanded 
respect  from  the  rest  of  the  party.  Then  there  were 
several  Bcchuanas,  one  Hottontot  from  the  Colony,  one 
Griqua,  a  Kaffir  woman,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
men  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  sen^ant.  The  spare  oxen 
were  driven  by  Funi,  a  Bushman,  whose  master  or  owner 
was  the  driver  of  my  own  waggon,  I  agreed  with  his 
master  about  Funics  wages,  which  I  made  higher  than 
usual,  upon  condition  that  he  should  not  only  drive  on  the 
loose  cattle,  but  as  soon  as  the  waggons  were  unyoked, 
collect  and  herd  the  whole  troop  together.  By  this 
arrangement  I  was  saved  a  groat  deal  of  trouble  on  my 
northward  journey  ;  and  my  cattle  did  not  stray  once 
between  Kuruman  and  the  Botletle  river.  No  matter  at 
what  hour  the  night's  journey  was  finished,  or  how  dense 
the  jungle  round  our  encampment,  Furu  was  always  at  his 
post,  collected  the  wearied  and  hungry  oxen,  and  whistling 
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cheerfully  to  them  drove  tJiom  in  a  body  for  an  houi^s 
grazing,  after  which  he  brought  them  close  up  to  th» 
waggons,  and  then  himself  had  the  luxury  of  joining  the 
circle  round  the  fire.  Accustoraed  to  this  every  night»  the 
cattle  became  very  tame,  so  that  often  when  I  went  to 
have  evening  prayers  at  the  firo,  I  could  with  difficulty 
find  an  open  path  on  account  of  the  densenoss  of  the  catt]« 
lying  cluso  round  the  wagguns  and  chewing  the  cud,  or 
sleeping  off  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  I  must  not  omit 
Fama  the  only  child  of  our  nureo,  a  bright  Kaffir  boy  of 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  who  accompanied  his  parente. 
Resting  all  the  time  the  waggons  were  travelling,  this 
spi-ite  used  to  jump  out  wlien  wo  unyoked, — ready  for  any 
amount  of  mischief,  and  taking  special  pleasiure  in  teasing 
one  after  another  of  the  wearied  men,  as  they  lay  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  His  father  had  a  twofold  office.  He 
was  engaged  as  ctjok  ;  but  having  announced  that  he  was 
a  good  shot,  and  fond  of  hunting,  his  office  came  to  include 
pro^nding  the  meat  aa  well  as  cooking  it.  In  order  still 
further  to  lighten  my  insufficient  M'aggons,  I  hired  another, 
with  two  Bakwena  men,  and  a  temn  of  oxen  from  the  chief 
Sechele.  I  had  thus  with  mo  some  thirteen  people,  and 
had  in  charge  above  seventy  oxen,  three  horses,  and  four 
waggons.  At  the  head  of  this  party  I  was  to  spend  the 
next  nine  months. 

Before  we  left  Klein  Chwai  we  were  joined  by  Me-ssrs. 
Reader,  Lamont,  and  Burgess,  who  were  also  on  their  way 
to  tlic  Zambese  country.  Without  forming  one  party,  we 
werw  for  some  time  close  to  one  another  on  tlie  road  ;  and 
at  MariLsane  river  we  spent  Sunday  together.  Strange  to 
say,  on  comparing  notes,  I  fonnd  that  one  of  these  hunters, 
wliou  a  boy,  had  gazed  upon  the  same  mountain  whose  scaurs 
and  crags  wore  familiar  to  myself  in  youth.  Although  we 
met  in  Africa  as  perfect  strangers,  the  same  strath  had  given 
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U8  birth,  and  the  hoarse  music  of  the  same  rapid-flowing 
river  had  bt'L'n  familiar  to  ua  both.  Like  the  world  itself, 
the  Scotoh  may  be  said  to  exist  between  a  centrifugal  and 
a  centripetal  force.  They  are  never  pleased  till  they  go 
abroad,  and  whim  abroad  are  never  tired  of  thinking  and 
speaking  of  "  auld  lang  syne;"  and  many  are  never 
satisfied  till  they  find  themselves  back  in  their  "  ain 
countrie  "  again.  That  short  English  service  was  the  last 
which  my  fellow-countr}'man  was  destined  to  attend.  But 
little  did  we  think  so  as  we  worshipped  together  at 
Mariteane  river. 

Before  reaching  the  Bangwaketse  town  name<l  Kanye,  I 
was  hurriedly  called  by  one  of  the  drivers,  who  informed 
rae  that  the  wheel  of  his  waggon  could  not  possibly  go  any 
farther.  It  had  been  already  once  or  twice  wt^dged,  and 
was  now  beyond  all  repair.  What  was  to  be  done  1  We 
were  in  the  desert,  nearly  two  days'  journey  from  the 
Bangwaketfie  town,  and  one  day  from  some  wells  of  water 
on  the  waggon-road  before  us,  I  left  Mebalwe  and  another 
man  in  charge  of  the  waggon — giving  them  plenty  of  food, 
and,  filling  all  their  available  vessels  with  water,  promised 
to  send  them  a  fresh  supply  of  the  precious  fluid  by  the 
Bakalahari  living  at  the  wells,  a  promise  which  I  kept.  To 
complete  our  misfortunes  my  horses  strayed  from  their 
herds  and  were  some  days  away,  in  a  country  infested 
%vith  lions.  I  was  very  anxious  about  their  safety,  because 
I  regarded  them  as  indispensable  on  such  a  journey.  The 
possession  of  horses  reduces  distance  by  one  half,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  for  water  or  for  pursuing 
strayed  cattle.  I  was  therefore  thaiikfiJ  when  two  were 
again  brought  to  the  waggons ;  the  third  had  been  seized 
by  the  lion.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Kanye,  I  de- 
spatched an  empty  waggon  with  supphes  for  Mebalwe,  and 
a  spare  wheel,  with  which  to  bring  my  three-legged  vehicle 
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to  be  repaired.  These  were  not  so  expeditiously  executed 
as  I  could  have  wished.  Although  a  first-r&tc  workman, 
Adriaan  the  blacksmith  had  got  into  idle  ways,  and  often 
threw  down  the  hammer  or  adze  the  moment  my  hack  was 
turned.  There  was  something  seriously  wrong  with  his 
constitution^  accordmg  to  his  own  account ;  but  I  noticed 
that  it  affected  him  most  on  the  hottest  days,  and  whenever 
I  left  the  waggons  ho  was  sure  to  have  a  bad  attack. 
But  our  detention  here  was  enlivened  by  the  appci 
of  Mr.  Sykes  from  the  Matebelc  country,  who  told  us  of 
welfare  and  success  of  the  party  of  the  precedinf^  year,  under 
Mr.  Moffat.  With  the  large  town  of  Kanye  close  to  us,  to 
whoso  inhabitants  we  could  nuw  dehver  the  gospel  message 
in  their  own  language,  we  found  ourselves  sufficient  employ- 
ment Tlirough  the  teaching  of  one  of  the  Kuruman  native 
schoolmasters,  m'g  found  that  Hasiitsiwe,  the  chief,  and  one 
of  Ms  wives,  had  made  some  progress  in  learning  to  read. 
But  the  body  of  the  people  were  wedded  to  their  customs, 
aJthougli  constantly  eathorted  and  instructed  by  Sebube, 
whoso  zealous  efforts  were  however  somewhat  interfered 
with  by  the  fact,  that  not  having  a  sufficient  salary,  he 
lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town,  at  a 
fountain  where  he  could  irrigate  and  raise  food  for  him- 
self and  family.  The  Ban^waketse  were  once  a  large 
and  powerful  tribe,  and  they  still  number  perhaps  six 
or  seven  thousand  people.  It  was  very  difficult  for  me 
to  answer  their  chiuf  s  question,  **  Why  do  you  pass  us 
by,  and  go  to  the  distant  Makololo  and  Matebele  t  Wliy 
not  teach  us  alsol"  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  me  why  certain  Beehuana  towns  have  never 
had  a  missionary,  although  willing  to  receive  one.  But 
this  grave  error  is  likely  soon  to  be  remedied ;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  mission,  the  whole  country 
will  be  occupied  by  an  adequate  band  of  missiouaries. 
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Wliilfi  detaine<l  at  Kanye,  Moleme,  tlie  native  teacher  at 
the  neighbouring  Barolong  town  under  the  chief  Montsiwc, 
came  to  the  waggons  with  the  request  that  we  should  visit 
luB  congregation  and  udminieter  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. Mr.  Sykes  and  I  had  much  pleasure  in  doing  bo. 
We  found  tliat  the  power  of  Christianity  was  evidently 
felt  in  the  village.  In  Montsiwo  and  Moleme,  who  are 
brothers,  we  Iiad  an  instance  of  the  separations  which  the 
gospel  makes  in  heatlien  lands  :  the  one  Wieving  in  Christ, 
the  other  cleaving  to  Paganism.  The  Barolong  were  for- 
merly under  the  care  of  the  Weeieyan  Society,  and  their 
last  miaaionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ludorf,  gave  up  his  charge  at 
Lotlakane  on  the  dispersion  of  the  tribe  by  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  We  have  already  referred  t(>  some  of  this  peo- 
ple as  liAnng  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taung,  and  joining 
with  the  people  of  that  station  as  members  of  the  church. 
But  at  this  town,  except  for  the  occasional  visit  of  a 
missionary,  Molomo  has  the  entire  charge  of  the  infant 
church,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  careful  as  well  as  zealous  man. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  was  earnest  and  entliusiastic  ;  an- 
other example  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  Christianity 
which  is  fostered  by  independent  thought  and  humble 
prayer,  and  not  enen'ated  by  over-dependence  upon  the 
help  of  the  European  missionary. 

On  approaching  Kanye,  the  large  aloe-trees  attract  the 
attention  of  the  traveller ;  and  again  on  leaving  the  town 
and  descending  the  steep  mountain  on  the  way  to  the 
Bakwena,  there  are  other  indications  that  he  is  now  enter- 
ing a  more  genial  and  better-watered  region.  The  little 
bushes  of  the  KaiToo  had  given  place,  after  we  crossed  the 
Orange  river,  to  an  extensive  belt  of  country  covered  with 
the  larger  moretlwa  and  molmtla  bushes,  with  here  and 
there,  at  the  foot  of  mountains  and  along  their  gorges,  small 
forests  of  acacias.     Now,  however,  the  timber  increases  in 
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size  and  variety ;  the  mountains  are  wootled  on  their 
sloping  sides  and  table  shaped  siminiits;  while  even  in  the 
case  of  the  more  nigged  and  abnipt  hillij  and  jteaks^  a  gener- 
oua  vegetation  seeks  to  cover  their  yawning  fissures  and 
unshapely  rocks.  We  pass  at  some  distance  on  our  right 
the  site  of  Kolobeng,  where  Dr.  Livingstone  spent  many 
years  as  a  missionary.  I  afterwards  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
mission  station,  now  entirely  uninhabited.  I  stood  in  the 
roofless  house,  every  brick  of  which  the  Doctor  had  laid 
with  his  own  hand.  I  went  to  what  had  been  his  garden, 
and  returning  to  the  entrance  of  the  house,  gazeil  upon  the 
scenery  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  it« 
former  occupants — now  so  far  scattered  from  one  another, 
and  from  their  former  home.  Yonder  was  tlie  site  of  the 
town  which  the  evangelist  had  so  often  visited.  There  tho 
grassy  plot  where  strangers  from  a  distance  would  "  out- 
span  "  when  they  came  for  medical  advice,  which  they  al- 
ways received  gratia.  Therf;  at  my  feet  were  the  rocks 
upon  which  the  bottles  of  medicines  were  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  men  who  had  been  cured  of  diseases  on  that  very 
Bpot.^  Missionaries  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility,  and  tliey 
are  free  to  admit  that  their  position  in  times  of  turmoil  and 
strife  is  a  difhcult  one,  and  if  they  remain  at  their  post  at 
all  their  conduct  is  very  apt  to  be  misconceived  and  mis- 
understoocL  Instances  have  occurred  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Cape  Colony  in  which  charges  as  heavy  as  any  ever 
brought  against  Livingstone  by  tho  Diitchmeu,  were  pre- 
ferred against  missionaries  by  colonists,  and  upon  equally 
insufficient  grounds.  But  then  there  was  this  important 
difference  :  where  British  law  existed,  these  charges,  not 
being  stipported  by  evidence,  passed  away  with  tho  excite- 
ment of  which  they  were  the  product  But  the  Ti-ansvaal 
Republic,  within  a  few  years  after  it  secured  its  "independ- 
*  Livingfttoue's  S/issiOHary  Travch,  p.  38. 
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ence,"  broke  up  no  less  than  five  mission  stations  established 
by  difdnterested  men,  and  bupportfd  by  the  Christian  benevo- 
lence of  a  distant  country.  Tlioivfore  it  is  evident  that 
frontier  feuds  ought  not  to  be  finally  s<!ttled  on  the  frontier. 
Two  days  after  our  dcpai'ture  from  Kanye,  we  reached 
Liteyana,  M-hich  was  then  the  residence  of  the  Bakwena 
tribe  under  the  chief  Sechele,  Our  reception  here  was 
gratifying  ;  the  chief  himself  made  his  appearance  at  the 
waggon,  and  politely  greeting  us  in  English  fashion,  offered 
us  also  the  African  welcome  of  an  ox  for  slaughter,  which 
was  accordingly  shot  on  the  8ix>t.  Sechele  was  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  Beoluiauas  which  I  hail  yet  seen,  being  tall 
and  well  made,  with  a  good  head,  an  open  countenance,  and 
unusually  large  eyes.  His  dress  was  somewhat  singular. 
At  one  time  he  appeared  in  a  suit  of  tiger-skin  clothes  made 
in  European  fashion.  On  anotlier  broiling  Jay  he  was  dressed 
in  an  immense  Mackintosh  overcoat  with  huge  water-boots. 
After  a  youth  of  romantic  adventure  and  great  hardsliip, 
Sechele  found  himself  at  the  head  of  tlio  Bakwen.a,  then  con- 
siderably reduced  owing  to  recent  wars  and  dissensions. 
In  1842  he  was  first  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  was 
to  exercise  so  much  influence  over  his  mind.  The  Doctor 
afterwards  resided  with  the  Bakwena,  and  Sechele  gave 
liimself  to  instruction,  and  proved  himself  an  apt  scholar. 
I  should  say  there  is  no  native  in  Bcchunna-land  better 
acquainted  with  the  Bible  than  Sechele.  I  have  heard 
Dutchmen  describe  with  amazement  his  readiness  in  find- 
ing texts  in  both  Old  an<I  New  Testaraent8,but  especially  tho 
former.  After  some  three  years'  probation,  Dr.  Living- 
stone admitted  Sechele  into  the  church  by  baptism.  So 
long  as  the  encouraging  and  stimulating  influence  of  Ids 
teacher  was  near  to  him,  this  chief's  conduct  M'ould  seem 
to  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  this  consis- 
tency was  not  kept  up  after  the  Dutchmen  had  attacked 
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his  town,  and  he  wns  left  alone  to  pursue  his  couiBe  amid 
the  queniloua  taunts  of  his  own  people.  He  was  well-nigh 
alone  in  his  tribe  in  liis  profession  of  Christianity  ;  and 
many  of  the  peopln  refused  to  sec  more  in  it  than  a  vain 
desire  to  "  make  himself  a  white  man."  Then  the  rain- 
making  and  other  easterns  were  still  carried  on  in  the  town, 
and  at  the  expense  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  chief,  called 
Khosilintsi*  But  if  tliis  person  paid  for  the  rain,  and  other- 
wise performed  the  "orthodox"  customs  every  year,  he 
would,  in  point  of  fact,  bo  the  preserver  of  the  town,  and  its 
ATTtiml  head  in  the  public  estimation.  I  believe  Scchelo's  first 
compromise  of  principle  was  an  interference  to  arrest  what 
he  supposed  would  lead  to  the  total  subversion  of  his  power. 
He  resolved  himself  to  send  for  rain-makers,  and  to  pay 
thorn  out  of  liis  own  cattle.  At  first  this  compromiBo  was 
secret  and  unacknowledged.  But  it  became  gradually 
known  in  the  country  that  "  SecheSo  was  now  making  rain." 
By  and  bye  the  secrecy  was  thrown  aside,  and  he  openly 
assitttod  in  the  performance  of  heathen  ceremonies.  But  it 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  time  this  singular  man 
was  most  exact  in  the  observance  of  private  and  family 
prayers,  and  stood  up  regularly  every  Sunday  to  preach 
to  the  Bakwena.  His  position  seemed  to  be  one  which  he 
has  not  been  by  any  moans  the  first  to  occupy — that  Chris- 
tianity might  be  engrafted  uj>on  heathen  customs,  and  that 
the  two  could  go  togtitber.  For  instance,  he  himself  would 
go  with  the  people  in  their  rain-making  ceremonies^  but  ho 
would  not  neglect  at  the  same  time  to  pray  to  God.  He 
wouhl  use  charms  and  incantations^  washin^R  and  purifjinga, 
according  to  the  old  rule,  and  yet  profess  faith  in  Him  whose 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  The  Bible,  in  short,  did  not 
require  him  to  give  up  the  customs  of  his  ancestors,  al- 
though it  required  him  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
He  could  be  an  orthodox  Mochuana  and  a  good  Christian 
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at  the  same  time.  Tliis  was  the  position  which  he  took  u]), 
and  the  tenor  of  many  of  his  discourses.  I  have  spent 
many  of  the  hoars  of  night  with  this  clever  chief  iu  the 
earnest  discussion  of  these  points.  When  one  after  an- 
other his  arguments  failed  him,  he  has  said  to  me,  "  Yon 
have  conquered  :  your  idea  of  the  Christian  life  is  the  light 
one,  bat  was  I  not  alone  ?  Wliat  i*  one  man  against  all 
the  Bakwenat" 

"  How  hard  it  is  for  na  all,  Sechele,  for  me  as  well  as 
for  you,  to  beliere  that  God  with  us  Is  greater  than  all 
who  can  be  against  as ! " 

"  Monare  "  (Sir),  he  replied  with  feeling,  "  not  hard  for 
yon  :  you  are  a  mi&^ionary  ;  your  faith  is  great ',  but  hard 
for  me,  who  am  chief  of  a  heathen  town." 

It  would  have  given  me  ple^isure  to  chronicle  greater 
ateadfastness  and  spirituality  of  mind  as  characteristioa 
of  A  man  who  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  in  Bech- 
nana-land  as  the  chief  of  the  Bakwena.  It  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  record,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bat- 
laping  residing  at  Likatlong  and  on  the  Vaal  river,  the 
movement  towards  the  new  religion  had  spread  among  the 
people  as  well  as  influenced  the  chief,  and  that  the  tribe 
Lad  given  itself  to  the  "  liknalo,"  or  books,  for  all  blessings 
which  they  needed,  instead  of  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  forefathers.  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to 
manufacture  or  distort  facte.  However  heroically  Sechele 
set  out  as  a  Christian,  separating  himself  from  all  that  was 
connected  with  heathenism,  instead  of  carrying  numbers 
with  him  by  the  power  and  depth  of  his  convictions, 
in  the  course  of  time  his  people  dragged  him  back  to 
them.  "Was  he  ever  a  Christuui  at  alH"  says  one 
critic  "Is  be  not  one  still  1"  says  another.  Regarded 
with  great  suspicion  by  men  of  the  old  school,  as  in- 
sincere in   his  return  to  the  observance  of  their  ot 
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monies,  Secliele  is  looke<?iipon  with  even  greater  rnistrust 
by  native  ChristiAns,  as  one  still  in  the  thrall  and  bondage 
of  this  world,  and  a  stumbling-block  to  all  converts. 
The  Europeans  in  the  roimtry,  whose  standard  (for  black 
men)  of  raorale  and  Gimsisten(ry  is  decidedly  higli,  i)ut  this 
chief  down  as  a  clever  humbug.  The  most  charitable 
interpreters  of  a  life  of  temptation  and  struggle  are  the 
missionaries,  who  hope  that  to  this  chequered  career  a 
brighter  chapter  may  yet  be  added,  and  who  feel  that  even 
now  it  does  not  befit  them  to  "  cast  a  stono  "  at  such  a  life 
as  that  of  Sechele. 

For  a  few  years  missionaries  belonging  to  Hermanns- 
burg  iji  Hunover  resided  with  Sechele  ;  and  under  their 
care  he  <jccupied  the  position  of  a  niertibcr  of  the  church. 
The  circumstances  uniler  which  he  procured  these  mis- 
sionaries further  exem]»lify  the  character  of  the  man. 
After  the  depai-ture  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  one  and  some- 
times two  native  teachers  resided  with  Sechele,  Mr. 
Moffat  gnve  him  to  understan*!,  however,  that  as  much 
valuable  propeity  had  been  destroyed  at  the  stations  which 
liad  been  broken  up  by  the  frontier  farmers,  it  was  not 
probable  that  he  could  soon  receive  another  missionary 
from  Englaud.  But  Sechele  was  determined,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  me,  to  show  that  he  liad  power  to  get  a  mis- 
sionary at  once  from  some  quarter.  So,  without  consulting 
his  people,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  countr)*,  he  actu- 
ally made  application  to  the  Transvaal  Government  for 
a  missionary  I  President  Pretorius  gave  prompt  attention 
to  his  request,  and  hearing  that  German  missionaries  had 
landed  in  Natal,  and  unilerstanding  that  they  were  Mora- 
vians, for  whom  all  Dutchmen  profess  grfi4at  respect,  he 
forwanled  the  Bechnana  chiefs  petition  to  the  Hanoverian 
missionaries,  who  had  been  driven  back  from  their  original 
destination  in  the  Galla  country,  and  were  somewhat  un- 
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certain  as  to  a  suitable  locality  for  their  labours.  The 
arrival  of  Scchclc's  letter  in  such  circumstances  was  re- 
garded by  these  dwvout  men  as  an  indication  of  tbo  will 
of  Providence  that  they  should  proceed  into  Bechuana- 
land.  VThtit  was  their  surprise,  on  annving  at  tho  station, 
to  find  all  the  detail  of  missionary  work  in  full  operation, 
under  Paul,  the  native  teacher  I  They  had  not  known  the 
previous  history  of  this  Bediuana  chief;  and  they  were 
for  a  time  afraid  lest  the  London  Missionary  Society 
should  regard  them  as  intruders  in  a  district  so  long 
occupie<l  by  its  agents.  But  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Moffat 
on  his  way  to  the  Matebcle  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears  on 
this  score.  He  explained  to  them  the  hesitation  of  the 
London  Society  at  once  to  send  a  successor  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone at  the  Bakwena ;  uud  assured  them  tltut  now  they 
were  in  the  country,  he  could  only  bid  them  God-speed 
as  fcUow-labourers.  The  missionaries  once  obtained,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  own  powrr  and  influence,  Sechele 
seems  gradually  to  have  repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken; 
or,  as  in  other  things,  to  have  bent  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  who  hiwl  always  a  prejudice  against  "the  mission- 
ftries,  who,"  they  said,  *'  came  from  the  Boers."  After  the 
lapse  of  some  years  Sechele  sent  a  formal  declaration  to 
Natal  and  to  England,  that  "  he  did  not  wish  the  teaching 
of  the  Germans,  but  one  who  would  instruct  him  aa  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  done."  It  was  in  the  end  amicably 
arranged  between  the  two  Societies  that  the  Hanoverian 
mission  should  direct  attention  more  particularly  to  tribes 
residing  within  or  near  to  the  Transvaal,  while  the  London 
Society  should  reoccupy  the  station  at  Sechele's.  The 
two  Societies  might  thus  work  their  way  northward,  tlie 
one  on  a  route  slightly  to  tho  east  of  the  other. 

We  were  very  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by  Mr. 
Scbroeder  of  the  Hanoverian  Society,  who  afterwards  died 
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of  fever  at  this  station.  The  Gennan  missionaries  had  not 
been  idle  since  their  arrival.  Besides  attonling  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  language,  they  had  built  a  dwelling- 
house  for  themselves  and  another  for  the  chief  The  latter 
was  neatly  finished,  and  Sechele,  who  had  been  to  Cape 
Town,  and  had  seen  the  interior  of  many  English  homes, 
was  very  careful  in  keeping  everything  in  order.  Mase- 
belo,  his  wife,  was  well  dressed,  and,  if  not  quite  abreast  of 
her  husband  as  to  jwliteness,  was  very  kind,  and  interested 
herself  much  in  making  inquiries  about  our  relatives  in 
England.  We  were  introduced  to  Sechele's  family,  some 
of  whom  had  been  to  Kuruman,  and  had  resided  for  a 
time  in  Mr.  Moffat's  house.  Like  the  chief  himself,  these 
young  people  were  kind,  intelligent,  and  pleasant,  but 
entirely  lacking  in  decided  views  or  strong  preference  as 
to  reli^on.     Compromise  seemed  the  motto  of  alL 

Two  days  beyond  the  town  of  Liteyana,  we  met  a  party 
of  Transvaal  Dutchmen  coming  out  from  an  elephant 
hunt  in  the  interior.  They  inquired  anxiously  concerning 
native  politics  ;  and  gave  us  to  understauil  tliat  they  had 
protracted  their  hunt  on  account  of  certain  warlike  rumours 
which  had  rearlu*d  tliem.  This  delay  had  well-nigh  proved 
fatal  to  an  Englishman  in  their  company,  who  was  then 
slowly  recovering  from  fever.  Ab  this  was  my  first  con- 
tact with  a  disease  so  prevalent  in  the  district  to  which  I 
was  journeying,  I  got  the  man  to  describe  liis  symptoms 
and  the  remedies  which  he  had  usi^d.  With  reference  to 
the  Dutch  mode  of  treatment  in  his  and  in  other  cases,  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  poor  people  do  their  best  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Before  leav- 
ing home,  and  Avhen  they  are  buying  supplies  of  groceries, 
etc.,  for  their  hunt,  they  purchase  from  the  storekeeper 
a  small  tin  box,  gaudily  painted,  and  labelled  "  huis- 
apotheek,"  being  an  assortment  of  medicines  for  domestic 
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use.  Some  have  more  skill  than  others  in  the  use  of  thnsc 
medicines  ;  but  I  have  heard  the  remark  made,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  concerning  a  prutructed  illness,  "We  tried  the 
whole  medicine-box,  bottle  after  bottle,  but  without  result/' 
Like  their  tea  and  sugar,  the  "  huis-apotheek "  is  usually 
eachausted  before  they  have  finished  their  hunt.  It  had 
been  so  in  the  present  case ;  and  when  the  unfortunate 
Englishman  became  ill  the  stock  of  medicines  had  become 
entirely  exliausted.  So  the  Dutchmen  gave  him  what  they 
had  :  pure  tar,  a  spoonful  now  and  then,  with  wat^r ;  and 
the  fat  of  game,  applied  externally  and  intemall}'.  Fail- 
ing to  produce  perspiration,  they  actually  rolled  the  miser- 
able man  in  the  burning  sand  as  a  sudorific!  Their 
patient  hriwever  did  not  die,  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
and  change  of  air  had  ma<le  him  convalescent  when  we 
met  him,  although  his  weakness  and  haggard  looks  still 
excited  our  compassion.  Some  years  afterwards  I  mot  this 
person,  who  walked  up  to  me  as  to  an  old  friend.  Failing 
at  once  to  recognise  bun,  he  s^d  almost  uphraidingly, 
"Don't  you  remember  the  wTetch  for  whom  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie made  such  delicious  beef  tea  at  Kopong  V* 

Between  Boatknama  and  Lopepc,  Khosimore,  who 
rode  one  of  my  horses,  wjis  fortunate  enough  to  shoot 
an  eland.  It  is  considered  a  masterly  thing  if  you  can 
drive  the  eland  or  the  giraffe  to  the  waggon  road,  or  to  the 
encampment,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  there  shoot  it.  So 
Khosimore  was  not  a  little  proud  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  it  close  to  the  waggon  road,  wliere,  as  he  said, 
Ma-Willie  (Mrs.  Mackenzie)  covdd  see  it.  The  eland  is  a 
beautiful  creature,  combining  great  elegance  with  consider- 
able size  and  weight  of  body.  The  meat  of  a  fat  eland  is 
richer  than  the  best  beef  All  hands  were  speedily  at  work 
skinning  and  cutting  up  our  prize.  Having  secured  it  in 
the  waggons,  we  again  proceeded  towards  water  at  Lopepe, 
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Rhosimore  spoke  very  highly  of  the  horse  which  he  had 
used  that  morning ;  it  was,  he  said,  well  trained,  and 
evidently  accustomed  to  hunting.  I  was  gla^I  to  hear  this, 
for,  as  I  aspired  to  closer  acquaintance  with  the  game,  I 
judged  it  fortunate  that  both  lider  and  horse  should  not 
be  equally  inexperienced  at  the  outset.  But  a  night  or  two 
after  this,  having  travelled  lat«  in  the  dark,  and  the  boy 
who  had  charge  of  the  horses  being  probably  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  to  the  fire,  tied  this  horse  most  carelessly  to 
the  waggon,  with  such  a  length  of  rope  that  during  the 
night  Ids  legs  got  entangled  ;  he  threw  himself  over,  and 
next  morning  was  so  crippled  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  leave 
the  waggon.  In  a  few  days  he  was  dead.  In  the  same 
way  I  have  more  than  once  lost  an  ox  through  the  care- 
lessness of  tlio  person  who  fastened  them  up  at  night.  So 
true  is  it  in  such  caacs  timt,  if  you  only  give  ropo  enough, 
the  animals  will  '*  hang  "  themselves. 

We  arrived  at  Shoshung,  tlie  town  of  the  Bamangwato, 
under  the  chief  Sekhome,  on  the  20th  July.  This  is 
perhaps  the  largest  of  all  the  Bechuana  towns,  and,  indeed^ 
one  of  the  largest  in  Southern  Africa.  Slioshong  was  after- 
wards to  be  my  owfl  station  and  place  of  residence  for 
years,  but  at  present  it  was  of  importance  to  us  as  the  last 
place  where  supplies  of  native  com  could  be  purchased, 
and  additions  made  to  the  number  of  the  draught  oxen. 
There  had  arrived  here,  a  abort  time  before,  a  Hanoverian 
missionary,  who  very  kindly  received  us.  Here  also  I  had 
the  plefiflure  of  meeting  Mr.  Motfat,  who  was  then  on  his 
way  to  Kuruman  from  Moselekatso's  country.  He  brought 
the  good  news  tlut  tht;  mission  to  the  Matebelo  had  been 
established  at  a  place  called  Inyate,  and  that  the  mission- 
aries were  already  preacliing  to  the  Matnbele  through  inter- 
preters, This  news  rendered  us  all  the  more  desirous  to 
ascertain  the  success  of  the  Makoblo  branch  of  the  new 
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intsfiion.  But  no  news  had  reocbed  the  Mate'bolo  country 
from  them.  Nor  had  the  Bamangwato  more  recent  intel- 
ligence than  wc  ourselves  had  received  at  Kuruman  before 
starting.  I  found,  boTvever,  that  the  Bamangwato  liad  not 
forgotten  Mr.  Helmore.  My  future  friends  and  coadjutors, 
Khame  and  Khamane,  the  sons  of  the  chief  Sekhome,  who 
were  now  attending  school,  and  who  had  been  already 
baptized  by  Mr.  Scbukn^jorg,  spoke  very  gratefully  of  a 
service  wliich  Mr  Helmore  had  held  in  the  large  "  kotla," 
or  court-yard  of  Sekhomo,  when  passing  northward  the 
previous  year.  I  have  often  since  heard  the  common  people 
among  the  Bamangwato  refer  to  this  service,  and  mention 
some  of  the  preacher's  remarks.  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Helmore  found  special  favour  in  the  e3'e8  of  Sekhome,  who 
assembled  all  his  people  on  the  Sunday  morning  as  if  to  a 
native  "  piUho,"  or  assembly.  Wlien  Mr.  Helmore  rose  to 
conduct  worship,  the  large  court-yard  was  crowded  with 
men.  The  remark  which  the  Bamangwato  make  concern- 
ing the  preAcher  of  that  day  is,  "  Ola  a  itso  go  bua,"  "  He 
knew  how  to  speak,"  i.e.,  he  preached  so  as  to  impress  and 
interest  his  audience. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs, 
Helmore,  at  Shoshong,  to  a  daughter,  then  at  school  in 
England,  gives  a  v\vid  picture  of  their  circumstances  and 
feelings  when  at  this  place  the  previous  year  : — 

•*  I  intended  to  write  to  you  a  long  letter  from  this  place, 
but  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able.  The  people  crowd  about 
our  waggons  and  tent  all  day  long,  making  the  most 
deafening  noise,  so  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  letter- 
writing  till  r^in die-light.  .  .  . 

"  There  must  now  be  a  post  for  us  at  Kuruman,  but  when 
we  shall  get  it  I  do  not  know.  Do  not  be  discouragtd  at 
not  hearing  from  us  regularly  ;  trust  that  we  are  well  and 
safe.     We  will  commend   each  other  to  the  Lord,  the 
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parents  the  childreo,  and  the  children  the  parents,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  fear  nor  anxiety.  I  want  to  know 
how  you  spent  your  midsummer  holidays.  By  the  time 
you  get  this  it  will  be  Christmas  again.  In  about  three 
weeks  we  hope  to  reach  the  Zouga  or  Botletle,  stay  there 
a  little,  and  then  go  on  to  Linyanti.  It  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  November  before  we  get  there.  When  we  have 
Been  Dr.  Livingstone,  we  shall  arrange  about  your  coming 
home.  .  .  ." 

So  planned  this  Christian  mother  for  the  establishment 
of  a  "home"  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambese,  such  as 
they  had  possessed  for  years  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Vaal. 

Mr.  Moffat  was  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Moselekatse 
to  Sekhome,  which  he  now  delivered.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  might  "sleep,"  as  ho  (Moselekatse)  had  now  no 
intention  of  going  to  war  with  any  one.  He  had  promised 
to  Mr.  Moffat,  in  1854,  that  he  would  avoid  overjrthing 
like  aggresaivn  war,  and  now  announced  his  intention  to 
adhere  to  that  promise.  In  a  future  chapter  we  shall  see 
how  much  truth  and  sincerity  were  in  thia  mosfaige  from 
the  Zulu  despot.  A  Sunday  intervening  whilst  we  were 
still  at  Shoshong,  Mr.  Schulenborg  requested  Mr.  Moffat 
to  share  with  him  the  labours  of  the  day.  The  Bamang- 
wato  assembled  in  considerable  numbers,  and  Mr.  Moffut 
discoursed  to  them  with  great  solemnity  on  themes  seldom 
present  to  the  heathen  mind, — death,  judgment,  and  the 
world  to  come. 

After  parting  with  our  venerable  father  in  mission  work 
at  Shoshong,  we  commenced  the  most  diflficult  part  of  our 
journey.  But  we  trusted  we  were  not  unprepared  to  enter 
it.  Not  having  many  large  water-vessels,  I  had  purchased 
a  calabash  for  each  man,  with  the  understanding  that  no 
one  should  visit  the  "  public  "  water-vessels  except  the  cook, 
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who  would  give  out  the  necessary  water  for  cooking.  I 
found  this  plan  answer  very  well.  I  was  never  without 
water,  and  never  required  to  interfere  and  give  it  out 
myself  Khosiraore  jealously  guarded  his  "vatjes,"  or 
wator-vessels ;  and  when  the  men  were  tliirsty  they  had 
recourse  to  their  own  calabashes.  A  spirit  of  emulation 
also  entered  amongst  them,  and  it  came  to  be  matter  of 
inquiry  at  the  evening  fire  who  had  most  frequently  visited 
their  supply  of  water  during  the  day.  It  was  held  that 
such  had  declared  themselves  to  be  the  babies  of  the  party. 
The  leader  of  ray  own  waggon  had  been  provided  by  his 
father  at  Kuruman  with  a  stone  jar  to  hold  water  for  the 
young  man's  own  use.  "  At  the  jar  again !"  was  frequently 
heard  announced  from  waggon  to  waggon,  as  this  young 
traveller  washed  away  the  aand  of  the  desert  from  his 
throat.  As  for  Furu,  the  Bushman,  when  the  waters  were 
far  apart,  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  iiis  calabash  on  his 
shoulder,  but  rarely  ha<l  recourse  to  it.  He  obtained 
refreshment  from  tho  roottj  ami  tubers  which  he  was  con- 
tinually digging  up;  and  in  the  evening  Lis  wallet  con- 
tained others  wliich  neede<l  roasting. 

In  1846  it  was  not  necessary  for  Roualeyn  Gordon  Cum- 
ming  to  go  farther  north  than  the  Bamangwato  mountains 
and  the  Limpopo  river  in  ortler  to  meet  with  troops  of 
elephants.  Although  a  few  come  from  the  Kalahari  annu- 
ally in  the  dry  season  to  drink  at  one  or  other  of  tlie  waters 
between  Sechele's  and  Sekome's,  and  although  in  the  habitat 
of  the  tsetae  to  the  east  of  Shoshong,  they  are  still  to  be  found, 
yet  hunters  who  hope  to  fill  thoir  waggon  with  ivory  during 
the  hunting  season  are  now  found  every  year  in  the  district 
of  the  Zambese  and  in  the  country  of  the  Mashona,  to  the 
north-east  of  Moselekatse.  Gumming  performed  most  of 
^^  Jus  daring  feats  in  the  Bamangwato  country,  and  attended 
^Bby  Bamangwato  men.      Two  brothers,  still  living  in  the 
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town,  had  accompanied  bim  on  his  hunting  excursions,  and 
abo  gone  with  him  to  Grahamstown  for  supplies.  AlUiough 
first-rate  shoU  and  brave  hunters  have  since  visited  the 
country,  no  one  has  surpassed  ^fohibiru,  or  the  Kcd  Man,  as 
they  called  Gumming,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bamangwato. 
When  they  describe  his  taking  up  the  lion's  spoor  from  the 
water  to  the  bush  which  was  his  lair,  and  liis  going  up  and 
shooting  him  dead  without  himself  recei\ing  a  scratch,  it  is 
still  customary  for  the  Bamangwato  to  **  lay  their  hand 
on  their  mouth "  in  expression  of  their  tmceasing  amaze- 
ment and  admiration.  Whatever  people  may  affirm  at  the 
fire-aide  in  England,  in  the  cotuitry  which  was  the  scene  of 
his  exploits  there  is  no  question  of  Cumroing*8  skill  or 
prowess  as  a  hunter.  The  Bamangi«''ato  say  they  have  seen 
as  good  marksmen,  but  they  have  never  seen  such  deter- 
mined, even  reckless,  daring  as  was  shown  by  Cummiug. 
From  all  I  could  gather,  however,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  bravery  rather  than  recklessness  ;  for  I  learned  that  he 
trusted  no  servant  to  cltan  his  guns,  or  to  meddle  with  any 
of  his  hunter's  tools.  When  he  faced  great  danger,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  in  recklessness  of  wliat  might  happen,  but 
in  full  confidence  of  a  successful  issue,  trusting,  as  lie  did, 
to  a  good  gun,  unfailing  caps  and  powder,  as  well  as  his 
own  coolness. 

Entering  the  pass  of  MonakalongAve  we  watered  our 
cattle  at  the  beautiful  fountain  of  Lottotshe,  which  rises  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Bamangwato  range  of  mountains. 
Reaching  Kanne,  where  there  is  a  considerable  town  of 
Bakalaliari,  we  were  cautioned  that  in  a  certain  direction 
there  were  numerous  game-pits,  into  which  horses  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Reader  and  Burgess  bail  fallen  a  few  days  before. 
The  water  is  here  in  an  old  rivtir-bed,  and  never  fails  to 
come,  although  at  times  it  pcrculat-cs  very  slowly  through 
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light  of  the  moon,  l>ut  found  next  morning  that  there  would 
not  be  enough  water  for  all  the  oxen ;  so  I  sent  tlie  troop, 
in  charge  of  Bakalahari  and  some  of  my  own  men,  to  Loale, 
a  water  some  distance  to  the  north-east,  and  on  the  road 
afterwards  taken  by  travellers  visiting  the  Victoria  Falls. 
Instead  of  one  of  my  oxen,  the  Bakalahari  brought  its  hide 
and  part  of  the  meat.  In  its  eagerness  to  drink  it  had 
fallen  into  some  fissure  in  the  rock,  and  broken  its  leg. 

Some  days  before  this  I  had  received,  by  a  native  travel- 
ling southward,  a  note  from  Mr.  Burgess,  exi)res8ing  a  hope 
that  I  shoiUd  not  be  long  detained  behind  then» ;  that  after 
spending  some  months  among  the  elephants,  they  intended 
to  send  out  to  the  colony  one  waggon  with  the  ivory  for 
fresh  supplies  of  proWsions,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  was 
to  Join  us  at  the  site  of  the  mission  to  the  Makololo,  and 
open  up  a  tratlc  with  that  tribe  in  goods  of  Euro]>pan  manu- 
facture. But  no  human  purpose  concerning  this  mission  was 
to  be  established.  We  bhall  hear  further  on  of  the  disastrous 
conclusion  of  this  hunting  expedition,  the  circumstances 
being  snch  as  to  make  it  matter  of  thiuikfulness  that  we 
Avere  not  then  in  their  company  as  ft'llow-travellers.  In 
the  meantime  we  heard  from  the  Bakalahari  at  Kanne  that 
they  had  taken  the  road  to  the  cast,  leading  to  Victoria 
Falls. 

Leaving  Kanne  after  sunset  on  Tliursday  evening,  we 
entered  the  long  and  dreary  desert  stretching  northwards. 
AfWr  two  days  and  two  nights*  hard  work  for  all  con- 
cerned, we  reached  Nkowane  on  Saturday  evening  a  little 
before  sunset.  Soon  after  leaviug  Kannej  I  was  requested 
to  come  and  ace  one  of  my  men  who  had  been  ailing  for 
some  days,  and  who  was  now  said  to  be  dying.  On  ex- 
amining him  I  found  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
alarm  ;  and  so  having  administered  some  medicine  to  Mm, 
we  went  on  our  M-ay.     I  aftenvards  learned  that  I  was 
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looked  npon  as  very  lianl-hoarted  in  taking  this  courseg 
and  tliat  I  was  ex|>ectod  to  go  back  to  Kaune  to  wait  this 
young  man's  convalosc«nce.  But  their  opinion  changed  i 
when  they  saw  the  symptoma  give  way,  and  the  patient 
epeedily  recover  strength.  And  certainly  he  who  would  wait 
till  fiome  Bechuanas  recover  from  illness,  and  give  them- 
selves  out  as  quite  well,  would  require  not  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
The  nearest  approach  to  tlie  position  which  they  take  up 
on  this  subject  is  what  I  have  noticed  among  men  who 
have  spent  some  years  as  common  sailors.  When  they 
announce  themselves  to  be  ill,  it  is  without  any  previous 
hint  that  they  are  ailing,  and  they  go  and  lie  down,  and 
are  almost  as  helpless  as  logs ;  until,  all  at  once,  they  say 
they  are  quite  well,  and  resume  their  usual  duties.  This 
habit  perhaps  cornea  from  being  either  "  on  duty "  or 
"off  duty"  on  board  ship,  with  no  intermediate  stages. 
Bechuauas  in  a  convalescent  state  are  very  long  before 
they  admit  that  they  are  well ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have 
said  80,  they  get  up  and  attend  to  their  work. 

The  country  through  which  wo  were  now  travelling  was 
exceedingly  monotonous  and  uninteresting.  The  hollows 
which  contain  pook  of  water  in  summer  were  now  dried  up, 
and  along  the  ** raokoko "  or  ancient  riverbed  to  our  left, 
we  were  told  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water.  Without  a 
single  liill  in  sight,  we  found  ourselves  traversing  an 
undulating  prairie,  whose  gently  sloping  ridges  of  sand 
followed  one  after  another  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The 
long  ripe  grass,  of  a  lightish  yellow  colour,  gave  to  the 
land&caf)e  something  of  the  appearance  of  one  immense 
harvest-field.  A  solitary  camel-thom,  with  fantastically 
turned  branches,  was  here  and  there  seen  in  the  distance, 
while  a  variety  of  small  shrubs  and  bushe-s  was  distin- 
guishable only  in  our  neighbourhood  from  the  tall  white 
grass,  gently  bending  to  the  afternoon  breeze,  or  standing 
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droopingly  in  the  breAthless  stillness  and  dazzling  glare  of 
noonday. 

"  A  region  of  eirijitioess,  howling  and  drear 
Which  roan  hath  abandoned  from  famine  and  fear; 
Which  the  snake  and  the  lir^rd  inhabit  aIotLi\ 
With  the  twilight  hat  from  the  yawning  stone. 

A  region  of  drought  where  no  river  glides. 
No  rippling  brouk  witli  osier'd  Bidea, 
Wliere  sedgy  pool,  nor  bubbling  foant, 
Nor  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  monnt, 
Appears  to  refresh  the  aching  eye  ; 
Bat  tha  barren  earth  and  the  burning  sky, 
And  the  blank  horizon  round  and  round 
Sjiread—  void  of  living  sight  or  soimd."  ^ 

Not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen  for  mili^^ ;  but,  once 
outspanned,  we  found  that  even  here  life  was  not  entirely 
extinct.  More  frequently  than  snake  or  lizard,  we  fuuiid 
near  to  our  waggon  a  little  cricket,  industriously  making 
what  noise  it  could;  and  in  the  dreariest  places  we  observed 
a  little  bird  about  the  size  of  a  lark,  which,  like  that  bird, 
rose  from  the  earth  to  give  forth  its  song.  But  its  soaring 
and  its  song  were  of  short  duration.  It  rose  only  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  uttering  meanwhile 
itB  one  plaintive  note,  which  again  subsided  as  it  descended 
to  the  ground.  After  a  brief  interval  this  lonesome  bird 
would  repoat  its  desert  dirge.  In  the  di^Uuico  wo  some- 
times decried  the  shy  khama  (hartebeest),  or  the  kukama 
(gemdxick  or  oryx),  fleetest  of  the  antelopes ;  an  occasional 
herd  of  springbucks  cropping  the  short  thick  grass  of  the 
hard  river-bed ;  and  once  or  twice  we  saw  in  the  distance 
troops  of  elands  and  giraffeSj  roaming  at  will  and  without 
thought  of  water.  After  leaving  a  fountain  our  cattle 
when  unyoked  usually  grazed  well  for  the  first  twenty-four 
»  Thomas  Pringle. 
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hours ;  but  thirst  afterwards  took  away  inclination  to  cat, 
so  that,  although  surrounded  by  the  rich  swett  grass  of  the 
praine,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  yoke  they  sought 
the  shade  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  there  remained  till 
brought  again  to  their  place  before  the  waggon. 

I  was  told  by  the  Bakalahari  at  Nkowane  that  they  kept 
one  of  the  wells  shut  because  it  was  easy  of  access,  and 
if  it  had  water  the  lions  would  come  and  drink  there,  and 
infest  their  dwelliugs,  and  their  sheep  and  goat  pens  at 
night.  The  second  well  was  in  the  hollow  of  the  limestone 
rock — its  sides  abrupt,  and  the  water  accessible  only  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  ladder.  There  was  a  conveniently 
shaped  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  well,  into  which  the 
water  for  the  oxen  was  poured.  For  a  small  piece  of 
tobacco  each,  the  Bakalahari  assisted  us  to  clear  away  the 
mud  from  the  second  well  j  but  after  all  our  trouble  1 
found  that  the  supply  of  water  from  both  was  not  sufficient 
to  allow  all  my  oxeu  to  drink  at  once.  So  I  separated  the 
party  on  Monday,  sending  on  in  advance  the  two  waggons 
which  were  tiriveu  by  the  Hottentots.  The  rest  of  the 
party  left  Nkowane  oa  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  night, 
while  toiling  diligently  through  the  deep  sand,  we  came 
unexpectedly  upon  one  of  the  waggons  which  had  started 
a  day  before  us.  Its  solitai-y  guardian  in  the  desert  was 
its  Hottentot  driver.  He  explained  that  he  had  seut  on 
his  oxen  with  the  other  waggon,  as  tliey  would  pull  no 
longer.  But  he  was  too  impatient  and  anxious  to  use  his 
long  whip  to  make  a  good  driver.  Finding  that  we  ha<l 
ten  loose  oxen  that  were  capable  of  being  inspanned, 
although  some  were  too  old  and  others  too  young  for  the 
yoke,  we  made  up  a  "  span  "  or  team,  and  resolved  to  do 
our  best  to  save  the  other  oxen  a  double  journey.  So  the 
Hottentot  and  I  did  the  driving  between  us,  he  with  the 
whip,  whilst  I  supplied  the  indispensable  calling  of  the 
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names  of  the  oxen,  and  general  shouting.  To  the  driver's 
astoniahment  the  waggon  which  fourteen  good  oxen  could 
not  puU,  ten  very  inferior  animals  were  now  pulling.  But 
then  the  difference  was  that  Hcndrik  waa  not  now  allowed 
to  thrash  right  and  left,  but  only  such  oxen  as  were  not 
pulling.  There  is  more  skill  required  to  drive  a  hoavily 
laden  waggon  through  deep  sand  than  one  would  imagine. 
I  pity  the  traveller  who  finds  himself  in  this  wilderness 
with  either  bad  oxen  or  unskilful  drivers. 

At  Lotlakane  we  found  interesting  traces  of  our  friends 
Messrs.  Helmore  and  Price.  Tlie  news  reached  us  at 
Kuruman  that  they  had  halted  for  the  summer  months  at 
a  certain  locality  in  the  iutorior,  and  that  Mr.  Helmore 
had  commenced  to  irrigate  a  patch  of  ground  for  a  garden. 
It  was  said  they  were  not  to  leave  this  spot  until  the 
unhealthy  season  had  passed.  This  rumour,  however,  was 
only  partially  correct.  There  had  been  no  irrigation,  and 
no  prolonged  stay.  My  friends  liad  only  rested  here  for  a 
few  weeks.  Tlieir  enclosures  were  still  standing ,  and  the 
Masarwa  (Bushmen)  living  here  explained  to  me  where  the 
different  waggons  had  stood.  They  also  described  to  us 
the  great  sufferings  of  our  friends  from  thir,st  in  crossing 
the  desert  out  of  which  we  had  now  happily  come.  Mrs. 
Helmore,  writing  in  the  hut  beside  which  my  waggon 
stood,  described  those  sufferings  to  a  sister  of  Ler  husband 
in  England — in  a  lett4?r  from  which  I  give  the  following 
extracts  : — 

"I  write  this  in  a  prt^tty  little  hut,  14  feet  by  12, 
built  by  3'our  brother.  The  walls  are  of  palra^Ta  wood, 
and  it  is  thatched  with  palmyra  leaves,  so  it  answers 
literally  to  the  name  we  have  given  it—Palmyra  Lodge, 
and  though  rough-looking  on  the  outside  it  forms  a  delight- 
ful fihelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  I  should 
tell  you  that  it  is  "  hartebeest  "  shape,  and  has  a  window 
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at  each  end,  witli  thin  calico  instead  of  glaas.  I  only  wLeh 
I  were  in  a  hut  of  similar  description,  but  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, north  of  the  Zambese»  instead  of  being  still  200 
miles  south  of  it,  with  the  prospect  of  another  six  weeks* 
journey ;  hut  I  must  be  patient,  and  leave  fearing  for  the 
future  to  record  t)ie  mercies  of  the  past 

**  The  last  stage  of  our  journey  has  been  without  excep- 
tion the  most  trying  tin^e  of  travelling  I  have  experienced 
in  Africa.  We  ore  now  within  the  tropics,  and  on 
a  journey  we  are  more  exposed  than  in  a  house;  the 
heat  during  the  day  is  intense,  102"^  in  the  shade,  and 
often  affects  me  with  faintness  and  giddiness;  but  the 
early  mornings  are  still  pleasantly  cool.  We  may  expect 
rain  this  month,  and  are  longing  for  it,  as  those  only  can 
long  who  have  travelled  through  a  dry  and  parched  wilder- 
ness where  no  water  is.  Our  poor  oxen  were  at  one  time 
four,  at  another  five,  days  "without  drink.  It  was  quite 
painful  to  see  how  tame  they  were  rendered  by  thirst ; 
they  crowded  round  the  waggons,  licking  the  water-casks, 
and  putting  their  noses  down  to  the  dishes  and  basins, 
and  then  looked  up  to  our  faces,  as  if  asking  for  water. 
We  suflTered  very  much  otirselves  from  thirst,  being  obliged 
to  economise  the  little  we  had  in  our  vessels,  not  knowing 
when  we  should  get  more.  We  had  guides,  but  they 
either  coviM  not  or  would  not  give  ua  any  information. 

"  Tuesday  the  Gth  inst.  was  one  of  the  most  trying  days 
I  over  passed.  About  sunrise,  the  poor  oxen,  which  had 
been  painfully  dragging  the  heavy  waggons  through  the 
deep  sand  during  the  night,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
draw  breath,  gave  signs  of  giving  up  altogether.  We 
had  not  gone  as  many  miles  as  we  had  travelled  hours. 
My  husband  now  resolved  to  remain  behind  with  one 
waggon  and  a  single  man,  while  I  and  the  children  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  went  forward  with  all  the  oxen. 
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thinking  tliat  we  should  certainly  reach  water  by  night. 
We  had  hatl  a  very  scanty  supply  tlic  day  before  ;  the 
men  had  not  tasted  drink  since  breakfaat  until  late  in  the 
evening.  We  divided  a  bottleful  among  foiu*  of  them. 
There  now  remained  five  bottles  of  water;  I  gave  my 
husband  tliree,  and  reserved  two  for  the  children,  expect- 
ing that  we  should  get  water  first.  It  was  a  sorrowftil 
parting,  for  we  were  all  faint  from  tlurst,  and  of  course 
eating  was  out  of  the  question  ;  wc  were  afraid  even  to  do 
anything  lest  exercise  sliould  aggravate  our  tliirst.  After 
dragging  slowly  on  for  four  hours  the  heat  obliged  us  to 
stop. 

"  The  poor  children  continually  asked  for  water ;  I  put 
them  off  as  long  as  I  could,  and  when  they  could  be  denied 
no  longer  doled  the  precious  fluid  out  a  b^ioonful  at  a  time 
to  each  of  them.  Poor  Selina  and  Henry  cried  bitterly. 
Willie  bore  up  manfully,  but  his  sunken  eyes  showed  how 
much  he  suffered.  Occasionally  I  obsen'ed  a  convulsive 
twitching  of  his  features,  showing  what  an  effort  he  was 
making  to  restrain  his  feelings.  As  for  dear  Lizzie,  she  did 
not  utter  a  word  of  complaint,  nor  even  asked  for  water,  but 
lay  all  the  day  on  the  ground  perfectly  quiet,  her  lips  quite 
parched  and  blackened.  About  sunset  we  made  another 
attempt,  and  got  on  about  five  miles.  The  people  then 
proposed  going  on  with  the  oxen  in  search  of  water,  pro- 
mising to  return  with  a  supply  to  the  waggon,  but  I  urged 
their  resting  a  little  and  then  making  another  attempt, 
that  we  might  possibly  get  near  enough  to  walk  on  to  it. 
They  jdelded,  tied  up  the  poor  oxen  to  prevent  their 
wandering,  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  having  tasted  neither 
food  nor  drink  all  day.  None  of  us  could  eat.  I  gave 
the  children  a  little  dried  fruit,  slightly  acid,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  but  thirst  took  away  all  desire  to  eat.  Once 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  dear  Willie,  after  a  desperate 
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effort  not  to  cry,  suddenly  asked  me  if  he  might  go  and 
drain  the  bottles.  Of  course  I  consented,  and  presently 
he  called  out  to  me  with  much  eagerness  that  he  had 
*  found  some.'  Poor  little  fellow!  it  must  have  been  little 
indeed,  for  his  sister  Selina  had  drained  them  already. 
Soon  after  he  called  out  that  he  bad  found  another  l>ottle 
of  water.  You  can  imagine  the  disappointment  when  I 
told  him  it  was  cocoa-nut  oil  melted  by  the  heat. — But 
this  18  a  digression  :  I  must  go  back  to  our  outspanning 
about  nine  P.M.  The  water  was  long  since  gone,  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  just  before  dark,  I  divided  among  the  children 
half  a  teacupful  of  wine  and  water,  which  I  had  been 
reser^'ing  in  case  I  should  feel  faint.  They  were  revived 
by  it,  and  said,  '  how  nice  it  was,'  though  it  scarcely  al- 
layed their  thirst-  Henry  at  length  cried  himself  to  sleep, 
and  the  rest  were  dozing  feverishly.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  but  the  air  hot  and  sultry.  I  sat  in  front 
of  the  waggon  unable  to  sleep,  hoping  that  water  might 
arrive  before  the  cliildren  awoke  on  another  day.  About 
ha]f-]iast  ten  T  saw  some  persons  approaching  :  they  proved 
to  be  two  Bakalahari  bringing  a  tin  canteen  half-full  of 
water,  and  a  note  from  Mrs.  Price,  saying,  that  having 
heard  of  the  trouble  we  were  in  from  the  man  whom  wo 
had  sent  forward,  and  being  themselves  not  very  far  from 
the  water,  they  had  sent  us  all  they  had.  The  sound  of 
water  soon  roused  the  children,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to 
sleep,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  rush  they  made  to 
get  a  drink.  Tliere  was  not  much,  but  etiough  for  the 
present.  I  ga\''e  e^ich  of  the  children  and  men  a  cupful, 
and  then  dxank  myself.  It  was  the  first  liquid  that  had 
entered  my  lips  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  had  eaten 
nothing.  The  Bakalahari  passed  on^  after  depositing  the 
precious  treasure,  saying  that  though  they  had  brought  mo 
water  they  had  none  for  themselves.     They  were  merely 
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paBEing  travellers.  I  almost  thought  they  were  angete  seint 
from  Heaven.  All  now  slept  comfortably  except  myself; 
my  mind  had  been  too  much  excitod  for  sleep.  Aud  now 
a  fresh  disturbance  arose  :  the  p<>or  oxen  liad  smelt  the 
water,  and  became  very  troublesome ;  the  loose  cattle 
crowding  about  the  waggon,  licking  and  snuffing,  and 
pushing  their  noses  towards  me,  as  if  begging  for  water. 

"  At  two  o'clock  I  roused  the  men,  telling  them  that  if 
we  were  to  make  another  attempt  to  reach  water  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  They  were  tired  and  faint,  and  very 
unwilling  to  move,  but  at  last  they  got  up,  and  began 
to  unloose  the  oxen  and  drive  them  off  without  the 
waggon. 

**  I  remonstrated,  but  in  vain  ;  they  had  lost  all  spirit^ 
'  lipolu  li  shule,'  as  tlic  Eochuanas  say.  I  was  obliged  to 
let  them  go,  but  tliey  assured  me  I  should  have  water  sent 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  cattlo  should  be  brought 
back  a^ain  after  they  had  drunk.  They  knew  no  more 
than  I  did  the  distance  txi  the  water. 

"  When  they  left  us,  I  felt  anxious  at  the  thought  of 
perhaps  spending  another  day  like  the  past;  but  they 
had  not  been  gone  more  than  half-an-hour,  when  I  saw  in 
the  bright  moonlight  a  £gure  at  a  distance  coming  along 
the  road.  At  first  I  could  not  make  it  out,  it  looked  so 
tall ;  but  on  coming  nearer,  who  should  it  prove  to  be  but 
my  8er\'ant-girl  Kionccoe,  eighteen  years  of  age,  carrying 
on  her  head  an  immense  calabash  of  water !  On  hearing 
of  our  distress  she  volunteered  to  assist  us.  She  had 
walked  four  hours.  Another  servant  had  set  out  with  her, 
but  as  he  had  driven  the  sheep  the  day  before  a  great 
distance,  without  either  food  or  water,  ho  became  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  lay  down  under  a  bush  to  rest,  and  on  the 
girl  came  alone,  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  a  strange  countiy 
infested  with  lions,  bearing  her  precious  burden.     Oh,  how 
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gratpful  I  felt  t-o  her !  Surely  icoman  is  the  samp  all  the 
world  over  !  She  had  only  lived  with  me  since  June,  was 
but  an  IndiflTerent  servant,  and  liad  never  shown  any  par- 
ticular attachment  to  the  children;  but  this  kind  act 
revealed  her  heart,  and  seemed  to  draw  us  more  closely 
together,  for  her  conduct  eince  then  has  been  excellent.  I 
made  a  bed  for  her  beside  me  in  the  forepart  of  the 
waggon ;  and  the  children  liaving  slaked  their  thirst  with 
the  deliciously  cool  water,  we  all  slept  till  six  o'clock.  I 
made  coffee,  and  offered  some  to  Kionecoe  and  hor  com- 
panion, who  had  now  come  up.  At  first  they  declined  it, 
saying  the  water  was  for  me  and  the  children.  I  had  now 
the  happiness  of  seeing  the  children  enjoy  a  meal  of  tea 
and  biscuits;  and  then  once  more  filling  up  my  two 
bottle-s,  I  sent  the  calabash  with  the  remainder  of  its  con- 
tents to  my  husband,  who  by  this  time  stood  greatly  in 
need  of  it.  The  distance  was  about  twelve  miles.  I 
afterwards  found  that  we  were  about  the  same  from  the 
water.  Another  hot  day  had  now  commenced,  and  I  had 
only  the  two  bottles  of  water.  About  noon  a  horseman 
rode  up,  leading  a  second  horse  with  two  water-casks,  and 
a  tin  canteen  on  his  hack  This  was  a  supply  for  your 
brother,  sent  by  our  kind  fellow-travellers,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Thompson,^  who  had  heard  of  our  distresses  from  the 
Prices.  .  .  .  While  we  were  preparing  the  coffee,  up  came 
a  pack-ox  sent  by  Mr.  Price,  with  two  water-casks  for 
me,  and  soon  after  some  Bakalahari  arrived  with  a  cala- 
bash ;  so  wo  had  now  an  abundant  supply,  and  my  heart 
overflowed  with  gratitude  to  our  Fatlier  in  heaven,  who. 
had  watched  over  me  and  mine,  as  over  Hagar  of  old,  and 
sent  us  relief.  I  related  that  and  other  instances  of  God's 
care  to  the  children  the  day  before,  and  exhoiled  them  to 

1  An  English  Iftdy  And  ge&ilem&n  vlio,  on  thair  marriage  tonr,  tr&rfilled 
tnm  Cnyt  Town  to  Walrisch  Bay,  vid  Lake  KgamL 
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pray  to  their  heavenly  Father,  and  rest  assured  tliat  He  would 
send  U8  help ;  they  now  referred  to  the  subject,  saying,  *  it 
was  just  as  I  had  said.'  .  .  .  Captain  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
rode  up  to  the  waggon  in  the  afternoon,  to  see  if  they 
could  be  of  any  further  assistance,  and  brought  a  little  milk 
for  the  children.  ...  A  span  of  oxon  pufiscd  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  going  to  fetch  my  huiiband,  and  about 
half-past  nine  on  Wednesday  night  a  span  arrived  for  us. 
Next  morning  we  reached  the  water,  where  Mrs.  Price 
bad  kindly  prepared  a  substantial  breakfast.  My  husband 
did  not  come  up  till  the  evening." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


BUSHMAN  LAND. 


We  had  now  come  into  contact  with  the  vassalage  or 
slavery  which  is  practised  by  the  Bechuanas.  There  are 
two  diiitinct  races  held  in  subjection  in  this  country,  and 
we  now  met  with  specimens  of  both  at  every  fountain. 
Those  called  Bakalahari  are  Bechuanas,  whose  tribes  have 
been  worsted  in  former  contests,  and  who,  not  able  to  pre- 
serve their  own  independence,  "klietha"  or  pay  tribute  to 
a  powerful  neighbouring  chief.  Like  their  rulers,  these 
vaasal-Bechuanas  are  not  all  of  one  tribe,  nor  do  they  all 
speak  the  same  dialect  of  Sechuana.  Within  the  memory 
of  those  now  living,  tribes  once  independent  have  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Bakalahari  ;  while  others  who 
had  been  long  Bakalahari,  have  been  called,  through  the 
^race  of  their  chief,  to  the  i>rivilegea  of  citiaenship,  and 
appointed  a  place  in  the  town  of  the  tribe.  The  other 
subject  race  is  tljat  of  the  Bushmen,  called  Banva  by  the 
Bechuanas  in  the  south,  and  Masarwa  by  those  in  tho 
north  of  the  country.  The  relationship  between  the 
Bakalahari  and  their  masters  is  much  more  friendly  than 
that  between  the  same  masters  and  tlieir  Bushmen.  Tlie 
helplessness  of  the  Bakalahari  excites  the  contempt  of  their 
owners,  and  they  are  usually  spoken  of  with  the  diminutive 
form  of  the  word — Bak!)alahatsane ;  but  otherwise  tliey 
are  regarded  as  "  bathu  hela  " — "  like  other  people."     The 
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llierefore,  knowing  that  he  can  trust  to  inRtincts 
dtionfi  similar  to  his  own  in  the  niiud  of  the  Ba- 
kaUiari,  sends  his  flocks  and  someLirnes  his  liurds  tu  >m 
taken  care  of  by  his  vassals.  The  children  of  tlio  Bakala- 
faari  luxuriate  in  goats'  milk,  'whllo  their  fathor  iiiiagiiu's 
liimself  considerably  elevated  in  society  as  ho  gazes  night 
and  morning  on  the  cattle  as  they  enter  and  leave  thiir  pen. 
When  the  owner  of  the  stock  now  and  then  makes  his 
^>pearance  at  the  post,  he  speaks  of  the  cattle  as  if  thoy 
beJongiHl  to  the  Bjikahihari  ;  and  wlipn  it  is  his  intention  to 
seQ  or  to  slaughter  a  certain  animal  !io  usually  announces  it, 
and  sometimes  even  goes  through  the  form  of  a-sking  permis- 
non  to  do  so,  although  all  thn  I'atth'  hrhing  tf>  himself.  The 
pastoral  instincts  of  the  Bakalahari  thus  find  full  occupa- 
tion, to  the  satisfaction  of  their  lord,  and  to  tho  advantage 
of  the  vassftls.  Then  the  master  provides  dogs  for  hunting 
— the  ivory  and  ostrich-featherp,  the  furs  and  skins,  to  Ijc 
his,  the  meat  to  belong  to  the  Bakalahari.  And  when  he 
visits  the  little  settlement,  it  is  usually  with  a  little  present 
of  some  tobacco  or  wild  hemp  for  smoking,  or  a  clasp- 
knife  or  a  few  beads,  which  ho  has  purcliasc*!  from  a  trader. 
He  now  receives  the  "  tribute  "  of  his  vassals,  stjvying  with 
them  a  longer  or  shorter  time  accorrling  to  his  taste.  As 
among  Europeans,  there  are  some  Bechuanos  who  are 
happiest  when  "out  of  town"  and  in  the  hunting-field 
with  their  vassals.  It  is  only  at  ilio  positive  command  of 
the  chief  in  time  of  disturbance  that  such  Nimrods  reluc- 
tantly return  to  their  houses  in  the  town. 

But  the  Bushmen  seldom  secure  much  liking  or  con- 
sideration from  their  Bechuana  masters.  "  Masanva  a 
bolotsana  thata" — **  Bushmen  are  great  rasrals,"  "  Ma- 
sanva ki  linoga  hela  " — "  Bushmen  are  perfect  snakes," 
are  remarks  often  hoard  among  the  Bechuanas.  The  fact 
is,  there  b  less  in  common  between  the  two.     Their  allegi- 
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ance  la  never  so  genuine,  and  while  they  yield  tribute  they 
hardly  conceal  their  contempt  for  their  mastera.  The  Bush- 
man is  of  use  only  in  hunting.  When  his  Bechuana  master 
arrives  he  takes  possession  of  the  little  huts,  and  receives 
all  skins,  etc.,  which  the  family  have  collected.  And  now 
they  hunt  every  day  in  company,  the  Bushmen  with  their 
spears,  bows  and  arrows,  and  dogs — their  mjister  with  his 
spears,  or,  in  recent  years,  with  hia  gun.  Woe  betide  the 
Bushmen  should  it  be  found  out  that  they  have  hidden 
away  part  of  the  produce,  or  that,  instead  of  keeping  the 
skins  for  his  master,  the  Bushman  has  ventured  to  make 
with  some  of  them  a  mantle  for  himself  or  his  wife  !  Thus 
Bushmen  are  continually  on  the  alert  for  the  arrival  of 
their  raagters  in  the  country ;  and  ahouKl  they  cross  the 
path  and  see  his  foot-mark  on  it,  they  are  able  to  recognise 
it  at  once,  and  if  possible  will  hasten  home  before  him  to 
hide  that  which  must  not  meet  the  eye  of  their  lord. 

Looked  at  in  this  connection,  it  is  not  clifticult  to  account 
for  the  well-known  reluctance  of  Bechuana  chiefs  to  allow 
traders  and  travellers  to  pass  through  their  country.  The 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  certain  trader  some  years  ago  to 
enter  the  Kalahari  country  to  the  west  of  Morokweng, 
from  which  the  Barolongs  ai-e  in  the  habit  of  procuring 
their  ostrich-feathers,  cost  the  life  of  the  trader  and  that  of 
his  soa  While  the  Bamangwato,  in  whose  countiy  I  was 
travcUingj  participate  in  the  atlvantages  of  the  trade 
recently  begun  with  Europeans,  they  have  lost  property  to 
the  value  of  many  hundreds  of  pounds  through  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  waggon  roads  to  the  Lake  and  to  the  Zam- 
bese.  Both  roads  lead  through  districts  occupied  by  their 
vassals,  and  it  is  well  known  that  tho  latter  do  not  hesitate 
to  keep  back  part  of  the  produce  from  their  masters,  and 
barter  with  it  themselves  as  soon  as  a  Eurojiean  waggon 
makes  its  appearance.     On  the  present  joujiiey  I  was  fre- 
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qnently  offered  beautiful  ostrich-feathers  for  a  hit  of 
tobacco  or  a  few  strings  of  beads.  Explaining  to  them 
that  trading  was  not  my  object,  I  directed  them  to  Mcbalwe, 
who,  haWng  previously  passeil  through  the  country  in  the 
service  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  had  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  this  trade  before  we  started,  and  was  able  to 
porchase  on  his  own  account  all  that  came  to  the  waggons. 
It  has  been  found  impnssihlrt  by  the  Ramangwato  to  stop 
this  "  contraband  "  trade.  They  began  with  severity,  and 
put  some  of  their  vassals  to  (h^atli  for  daring  to  sell  what 
belonged  to  their  masters.  But  they  found  that  severity 
did  not  answer  their  purpose,  and  so  the  masters  now  are 
in  point  of  fact  competitors  with  the  European  hunters  and 
traders  for  the  purchase  of  ivory  and  feathers  from  tlieir 
own  vassals.  Of  course  they  do  not  acknowledge  that  they 
occupy  such  a  position,  but  the  "  presents  "  which  they  now 
give  their  vassals  are  every  year  more  handsome,  and 
the  whole  transaction  assumes  more  the  appearance  of 
barter  than  the  le\'ying  of  tribute.  In  a  few  instances 
masters  have  intrusted  their  Bakalahari  and  Bushmen  with 
guns.  The  latter  take  to  this  weapon  at  once.  What 
with  their  skill  in  stalking,  and  their  steady  aim,  they  soon 
excel  their  master  in  its  use.  Public  opinion  is  against 
putting  such  dangerous  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  "lower 
classes,"  as  an  unsafe  proceeding.  But  as  it  is  to  the  de- 
cided advantage  of  the  masters  it  is  increjisingly  practised. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  obaen'e  how  this  vassalage 
becomes  all  but  impracticable,  and  melts  away  before  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  and  the  increasing  intercourse 
which  now  obtains  among  tribes  that  were  formerly  isolated. 
The  missionarieit  in  the  fiouthem  district  of  Bechuana-land 
did  not  preach  directly  against  this  system ;  but  they 
taught  that  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  were  toward  all, 
and  that  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons.     It  was  the 
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custom  even  in  the  oUlen  time,  and  is  still  in  hoatlien 
towns,  that  if  a  slave  regarded  himself  as  ill-used  hy  his 
master,  or  thought  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  might 
flee  to  the  chief,  and  ca«t  himself  upon  his  protection.  If 
the  master  complained  of  was  a  favourite  with  tlie  chief,  ho 
would  formally  reprovo.  him,  and  persuade  tlio  slave  to 
return  to  his  service.  But  if  a  charge  of  cruelty  was 
prove*!  against  a  master  with  whom  the  chief  had  a 
quarrel,  he  would  at  once  release  tlie  slave  from  hb  obliga- 
tions to  him,  aud  provide  for  him  another  master.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  Christianity,  finding  the  slave  enjoying 
such  an  amount  of  liberty,  would  speedily  secure  for  him 
more.  Thus  in  the  southern  district,  and  especiiilly  where 
Christian  churches  exist,  this  vassaljige  exists  in  many  cases 
more  in  name  than  in  reality.  In  most  cases,  as  long  as 
the  vassals  remain  with  their  masters  they  receive  some 
kind  of  payment  for  their  service  ;  and  when  they  go  away, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  power  which  is  able  and 
rea<ly  to  bring  them  back.  It  is  one  of  tlie  faults  wliich 
the  heathen  prefer  against  the  partially-Christianized  dis- 
trict in  the  south,  that  there  the  "  batlanka  "  or  slaves  are 
no  longer  under  their  masters'  control,  as  in  the  times  of 
undisturbed  heathenism.  Christianity  thus  quietly  lets  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  breaks  every  yoke. 

But  while  under  this  system  of  ajipeal  to  the  chief,  the 
lot  of  these  vassals  is  just  bearalde  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
beyond  conception  wretched  in  time  of  war.  I  do  not  mean 
war  among  themselves  in  the  country;  they  are  too 
poor  to  qimrrel  seriously,  or  for  a  lung  timt* :  but  they 
are  deeply  interested  in  all  the  political  questions  of  the 
town,  being  part  of  the  prop<'rt.y  of  tho  head  men,- — ^a 
quarrel  aniong  whom  is  often  followed  up  in  the  country  in 
a  way  which  astonishes  as  it  shocks  the  Christian  man. 
The  contest  for  tho  possession  of  certiiin  \'illage8  of  Bakala- 
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hari  or  Bushmen,  is  a  fniitfiil  source  of  strife  in  Becliuftna 
towns.  The  vassals  with  all  their  helongings  aro  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation  and  emileaa  jealousies ;  and  it  needs  all 
the  skill  of  a  chief  to  settle  these  matters  between  greedy 
mid  plauaihio  rivals.  When  a  decision  is  come  to,  the 
poor  people  in  the  country  are  hastily  **  lifted  '*  by  the 
successful  litigant,  to  be  brought  back  again  should  lie 
afterwards  lose  his  case.  When  rivid  chiefs  fight  for 
supremacy  in  the  same  tribe,  the  condition  of  the  harmless 
vassals  is  wretched  in  the  extrenie.  They  are  then 
scattered  and  peeled,  driven  hitlior  and  thither,  and  merci- 
lessly killed,  as  the  jealousy,  caprice,  or  i^veuge  of  their 
roasters  may  dictate.  It  is  quite  fair  in  such  a  stniggle  to 
kill  all  the  vassals,  as  it  would  be  to  lift  the  cattle,  of  him 
who  cannot  bo  displaccrl  from  his  chinftainship.  And  so 
with  the  varying  fortunes  of  a  "  civil  war,"  the  vassals 
might  be  attacked  by  both  parties  in  turn. 

Again,  when  one  Bechuana  tribe  attacks  another,  the 
Bushmen  and  Bakalahari  belonging  to  both  are  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  cattle  and  sheep — they  are  to  be 
"  lifted "  or  killed  as  opportunity  offers.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  all  Bakalahari  and  Bushmen  fleo  into  wastes 
and  inaccessible  forests,  and  hide  themselves  until  the  com- 
motion is  post. 

We  found  an  illustration  of  the  terror  and  mistnist  in 
which  these  people  live,  when  we  reached  the  fountain  of 
Xotlakane.  A  "  civil  war"  was  still  going  on,  in  an 
iut*innittent  fashion,  between  Macheng  and  Sekhome,  for 
the  chieftainship  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe.  It  mattered 
little  to  these  serfs  who  the  chief  was  to  be ;  with  them 
the  important  question  was,  to  escape  both  parties  while 
the  strife  was  going  on.  And  so  for  the  first  night  we 
saw  nobody  at  Lotlakane ;  but  in  the  morning  my  men 
told  me  that  there  were  footmarks  of  Bushmen  all  round 
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our  camp.  They  had  come  in  the  night  to  satisfy  tliein- 
selves  that  there  were  no  Bamangwate  in  my  party,  bt'forw 
they  ventured  to  come  amongst  us.  How  they  distin- 
guished as  tlie  men  lay  asleep  between  the  two  Bakwenu 
whom  I  had  hired  from  Sechele  and  Baraangwato,  I  know 
not ;  but  their  midnight  inspection  was  held  to  be  satisfac- 
toty,  and  next  day  several  made  their  appearance  at  our 
waggon.  It  was  affecting  to  witness  the  earnestness  with 
wliich  they  asked  if  the  BamaugiA'ato  were  still  fighting 
among  themselves. 

Wliile  travelling  through  their  country  we  always  invited 
the  Bakalahari  and  Masarwa  to  join  us  at  our  morning 
service  on  Sunday.  The  women  laid  aside  their  ostrich 
egg-shells ;  the  men  their  weapons  and  the  hunting-hag, 
without  which  they  never  travel,  and  joined  our  little 
congregation.  Mebalwe  was  wont  to  admonisli  them  that 
"  they  must  sit  still;  we  were  going  to  pray,  and  to  prochum 
the  "Word  of  God."  But  when  the  siugiug  began  they 
usually  stmck  up  conversation  with  one  another  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  no  doubt  criticising  our  doings,  and  probably 
remarking  that  this  was  the  white  man's  ^vay  to  make  his 
encampment  pure  and  safe.  Such  is  the  explanation  whicli 
I  have  heard  given  of  our  worship.  What  message  liaa 
the  evangelist  to  these  children  of  the  desert  ?  Nowhere 
have  1  felt  my  heart  more  thrilled  than  when  delivering  to 
them  as  clearly  as  I  could  the  one  gospel  of  peace  and 
good-will.  My  "  sermons  to  Bushmen"  consisted  generally 
of  a  simple  recapitulation  of  the  le-ailing  truths  of  licvela- 
tion.  I  attempted  to  make  known  to  them  what  man 
discovers  not  for  himself,  but  what  the  Father  of  all  haa 
mercifully  revealed.  In  order  to  address  men  on  the 
highest  subjects  with  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
preacher  should  know  something  of  the  inner  life  of  his 
audience,  their  hopes  and  their  fears.      In  the  case  of 
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the  BufthmeDf  ignorance  of  tlieir  langxiage  has  always  been 
a  drawback  to  those  wlio  have  come  into  contact  with 
them.  But  carefiil  observation  of  their  habits,  as  well  as 
seeking  to  draw  them  out  in  conversation,  ought  to  lead  to 
aomc  knowledge  of  their  character.  I  can  say  with  truth 
tliat  no  class  of  people  excited  my  curiosity,  or  engaged 
my  attention  as  a  traveller  in  their  country,  more  than  the 
Bushmen.  Their  outwani  dtgradation,  their  ignorance  of 
agriculture,  their  prejudice  against  the  possession  of  live 
stock,'  must  not  discourage  the  student  of  their  character 
from  continuing  ))is  iuqtiinea. 

On  all  subjects  lying  within  the  range  of  the  Bushman's 
obflervation  you  will  meet  with  extreme  shrewdness  and 
intelUgence.  The  Bushman  lias  the  most  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Tnatcria  medka  of  the  country.  If  my  own 
pocdicines  were  not  available,  I  would  tnist  myself  sooner 
to  the  care  of  a  Bushman  than  to  any  otlier  native  doctor. 
Notlung  can  exceed  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  Bush- 
man as  a  hunter,  and  an  obser^'er  of  the  habits  of  the  wild 
animals.  And  as  to  religion,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
the  Bushmen  are  the  most "  superstitious  "  race  in  Southern 
Africa.  The  fact  that  they  are  so  peculiarly  dependent  for 
subsistence  upon  what  is  beyond  their  control  ^-ill  pcrliaps 
account  for  this.  With  other  natives  the  chief  season  of 
praying  and  necromanciiig  begins  when  they  have  sown 
their  com,  and  stand  in  need  of  rain.  But  all  seasons  are 
the  same  to  the  Bushman.  Therefore  whilst  he  is  most 
accomplished  in  everything  belonging  to  his  own  way  of 
life,  and  by  general  consent  the  guide  and  leader  of  every 

^  The  Ma(lt!»as!uuiii  Bushmen  "  bina  "  the  conunon  goat ;  that  U  to  say, 
it  is  their  Mcrvd  animal,  as  the  "  kwetia  "  or  alligator  is  to  the  Bakwexm. 
Now  jast  as  it  woald  be  hateful  and  unlucky  to  the  Bakweim  to  meet  or 
gaia  upon  the  alligator,  so  the  common  gont  is  the  object  of  "  rcligioua" 
aversion  to  these  Bushmen  ;  and  to  look  upon  it  would  be  to  render  the 
man  for  the  time  uupnre,  as  well  as  to  cause  him  undefined  aneasiaeas. 
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Jiunting  party  of  which  be  is  a  member,  he  constantly 
seeks  by  clmrms  and  by  apclla  Uj  supply  hia  own  deficiencieH. 
Whether  the  European  has  bent  hia  knee  in  prayer  or  not 
before  lie  springs  to  thu  suddlu  in  the  moniing  of  a  hunt, 
the  Bushman  lias  not  failed  to  consult  his  "oracles." 
Approaching  with  mystenuus  and  confident  mien,  he 
announces  to  the  hunters  that  if  they  will  only  proceed 
in  a  given  direction  they  will  find  the  game  tliuy  seek. 
In  short,  he  has  assumed  the  office  of  **  seer  "  for  the  party. 
He  has  been  inquiriug  of  Lis  dice  or  charms,  and  announces 
to  you  their  verdict  with  confidence.  If  you  atill  hesitate, 
he  explains  to  you  that  Morimo  has  told  him  where  the 
game  is,  and  at  the  same  lime  shakes  the  dice  wliich  he 
carrie.s  round  his  neck  If  you  smile,  and  say  that  these 
are  merely  bits  of  ivory  or  bone,  he  assents  at  once,  and 
would  readily  dispose  of  them  to  you  for  a  few  beads* 
But  then  at  the  earliest  opportunity  he  would  n'jMiir  the 
deficiency,  and  replace  them  by  another  sot.  The  bits  of 
bone  are  nothing,  be  will  admit,  but  thi*ough  them  be 
**  nmkes  inquiry"  of  the  ox-human  if  not  super-human. 
No  party  of  Bushmen  would  consent  to  take  the  field 
without  these  cliarmsi.  Whoever  fancies  he  is  self-con- 
tained, and  able  in  himself,  without  prayer,  or  without 
divining,  to  cope  with  Uiu  dilliculties  of  human  existence, 
the  Bushman  in  Bediuaua-laud  is  not.  I  beliuve  life  to  a 
Bushman  without  this  professed  addressing  something  out 
of  and  beyond  Iiimself  would  be  complete  misery, 

Tlie  relics  of  a  tribal  rite  are  also  to  be  found  among  these 
Bushmen.  If  you  point  to  the  piorccd  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
he  will  explain  to  you  that  that  was  done  when  he  was 
introduced  to  Butihmau  iiiauhoud.  He  here  ubeti  the  word 
"  nipa,"  which  in  Sechuana  means  ihu  introductory  cere- 
mony of  circumcision.  This,  then,  is  to  him  wliat  circum- 
ciajou  is  to  the  Becliuana.'S.     Yon  point  to  certain  marks  on 
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his  face,  or  bits  of  wood  on  his  hair,  or  tied  round  his  neck. 
These  are  medicines  or  charms  to  be  taken  in  sickness,  or 
proximity  to  lions,  or  in  other  circumstances  of  dftnger. 
This  is  the  fetichism  which  is  common  throughout  A&ica 
at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  in  Europe  in  piitst  ages,  and 
which  is  not  unknown  in  our  own  day  in  rural  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland.^  If  you  point  to  the  dice,  the 
Bushman  will  say  that  they  are  "  Lilo  tsa  Morimo  oa  me," 
— "  Tilings  of  my  Gud."  He  will  lulJ,  "  Lia  impulul6la 
mahuku," — "  They  tell  me  news."  If  he  docs  not  know 
xnuch  Sechuana,  he  will  point  to  them  and  say,  "  Se  se 
Morimo,  so," — "This  ia  God."  As  in  the  other  cases,  this 
explanation  is  to  be  regarded  in  its  connection  with  such 
views  of  Morimo  as  are  knoAvu  to  these  Busliuiun.  The 
Bushman  means  to  say  that  what  Morimo  is  to  the 
Bechuanafi  and  to  you  his  dice  and  cliarms  are  to  him. 
To  affirm  from  such  data  that  the  Bushmen  have  a  definite 
notion  of  Morimo  (God)  would  be  to  say  too  much  }  to  say 
that  their  God  is  it  bit  of  ivory  or  bone  would  be  equally 
incorrect;  while  to  aflinn  that  they  h.ive  no  religiou  or 
bupertitition  to  distiiigiii^jh  them  from  the  brutes  that  perish 
ia  entirely  false.  What  the  Presence  is  whose  proxinnty 
the  Bufilmian  never  questions,  what  the  Unseen  is  which 
can  always  bo  appealed  to  by  means  of  dice,  is  a  question 

*  A  friend  of  mine  rclatw  an  unepdote  which  showB  that  fetichism  is  ntill 
practised  in  qoartcrs  where  we  would  imt  expect  to  find  it.  Some  year» 
ago  n  company  woA  oucmMed  in  a  jirivate  hDiiae,  in  a  certain  towii  in  Eng< 
land,  to  meet  a  well-knnwn  inis-sionary  from  Africa,  The  conversation 
tonied  upon  the  degradation  of  the  people  of  that  cnnttnont,  whicli  wafi 
forcibly  dopictod  by  the  missionary,  who  made  special  mention  uf  their 
foolish  trust  lu  chami?.  This  picture  of  spintual  darkness  evoked  the 
bommlseration  of  oil  present.  Otio  kind  lady  was  moved  to  tEuirs.  But 
what  waa  this  lady's  conslemation,  what  the  scarcely'Concealed  horror  of 
llio  company,  when  she  inadvertently  drew  out  of  hor  pocket,  with  her 
embroidered  lundkerchief,  an  u^ily  little  bit  of  bone,  which  fell  on  the 
eariK<t  Vvefore  the  mUaionary  and  rH  the  company  !  It  was  a  "chanu"  or 
"apdl  **  in  wliicU  this  lady  devoutly  trusted. 
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which  I  cannot  solve.  Bnt  what  T  strenuoiisly  affirm, 
careful  obsen^ation  and  inquir)'  (chiefly  the  former,  for  the 
latter  is  often  misleading),  is  this,  that  although  below  the 
other  tribes  as  to  habits  of  ciWlisation  and  industry,  the 
Bushman  is  eminently  superstitious,  and  is  a  believer  in 
an  In\nsible-Agency-in -human -afTairs-distinct-from -man. 
The  Bushman  will  tell  you  in  Sechuana,  which  is  to  him  a 
foreign  language,  that  this  Agency  or  Agent  is  Morimo 
(God).     Who  has  a  better  exi>l:inati<jn  ? 

In  sleeping  at  the  same  fire  with  Bushmen  or  Rikalahari 
you  are  sure  to  be  roused  twice  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
or  oftener,  by  the  rising  of  one  after  the  other  of  your  com- 
paoions.  Their  first  stretchings,  yawnings,  and  gruntinga 
over,  they  assume  a  sitting  position  in  a  row  round  tlie 
fire,  which  they  replenish  with  fresh  logs.  Sometimes 
they  fall  asleep  in  this  position,  and  you  see  them  nodding 
over  the  flames.  When  they  lie  down  again  you  take 
notice  that  it  is  always  in  the  opposite  position  with  re- 
ference to  the  fire  from  that  which  they  last  occupied^ 
Thus  if  they  had  their  backs  to  the  fire  before  they  got  up, 
they  now  turn  their  faces  to  it.  Having  no  blanket  or 
covering  whatever,  ejccept  a  little  skin  mantle,  which  jua^i 
covers  their  shoulders,  it  is  only  by  repeated  "turnings 
that  they  are  able  to  keep  np  heat  in  their  bodies  durij 
the  cold  winter  nights.  Thus  their  bodies  are  always 
scorched  and  scarred,  and  generally  "over-done"  on  both, 
sides,  by  the  fire  at  night.  Before  the  day  is  fairly  broken] 
you  again  hear  the  yawning  and  other  demonstrations — - 
now  in  a  louder  tone.  As  the  liglit  increases  the  restless 
eye  of  the  Bushman  scans  the  heavens  with  a  close  scrutiny. 
On  the  ground  also,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  he  seems  to 
notice  every  living  tiling.  The  process  of  roasting  meat  on 
t.ho  live  coals  now  commences ;  and  as  this  early  breakfast 
gOM  on  each  one  |)areuthetical]y  mentions  what  he  observe 
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At  length  one  starts  to  his  feet.  What  lias  he  descried  ( 
After  great  effort  you  can  just  see  "manong"  or  vultures 
in  the  distance  sweeping  over  a  certain  spot.  Seizing  their 
weapons  two  or  three  men  start  at  once  in  that  direction ; 
they  hope  to  get  there  before  the  lion  has  finished  the 
antelope  or  zebra,  which  has  been  his  midnight  meal.  If 
they  find  the  killer  of  the  prey  still  at  his  repast,  with  a 
jackal  venturing  to  approach  the  opposite  end,  while 
hyenas  or  younger  lions  bide  their  time  at  a  distance — 
the  Bushmen,  who  have  been  talking  loudly  as  they 
approached,  to  give  duo  nolico  of  their  arrival,  now  shout 
at  the  top  of  their  Toice,  rattle  their  spears,  break  off 
decayed  branches  from  trees,  or  shako  their  mantles,  to 
frighten  the  lion  and  his  courtiers,  who  retire  into  the 
adjoining  thicket.  Everything  is  now  collected  wliich  is 
at  all  eilible,  and  earned  to  the  encampment.  ShouM 
their  visit  bo  too  latu,  and  they  find  only  bits  of  bone  and 
hide  and  hoofs  to  reward  them  for  their  trouble,  all  these 
are  collected  and  brought  awayj  the  vulture  and  the 
hyena  or  jackal  finding  little  to  pick  up  after  the  visit  of 
the  Bushman.  Thus  although  Bakalahari  object  to  lions 
in  their  vicinity,  on  account  of  the  live  stock  which  they 
are  rearing  for  themselves  and  their  masters,  the  Bushmen 
do  not  at  all  object  to  this  proximity,  for  they  have  a  good 
deal  to  gain  from  it,  and  if  tJiey  only  keep  up  a  good  fire 
at  night  in  self-preservation  they  havn  nothing  whatever 
to  lose. 

Our  oxen  having  had  several  days'  rest  in  a  district  well 
adapted  for  grazing,  we  left  Lotlakane  on  Monday  the  6th 
August,  and  reached  Nchokotsa  late  at  night.  It  is 
situated  at  the  side  of  what  must  have  been  a  large  lake, 
but  is  now  perfectly  bare  and  dry.  The  water  here  is 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  its  name  testifies  to  its  effects 
on  the  system — the  verb  "  chokotsa"  meaning  to  wash  or 
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rinse  out  aiiy  vessel.  There  are  three  separate  wells  oi 
"eyos"  to  this  fountain  j  the  upper  one  being  so  unboar-' 
ably  unuseous  that  the  oxen,  although  very  tliixsty,  would 
not  drink  the  water.  The  second  was  a  little  impnived 
by  percoliition,  and  the  oxen  drank  from  it.  Tlie  third 
well,  a  little  farther  down  the  slope,  was  cleaned  out  for 
our  ovax  use.  It  was  the  best  of  tlio  three,  but  this  **  best" 
was  very  bad-  We  could  not  drink  coffee  Tna<le  with  it. 
I  swallowed  a  cup  of  water  at  breakfast,  as  a  child  takes 
a  dose  of  medicine,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  drank  nothing  bb 
long  as  we  were  here. 

We  had  now  reached  the  point  where  my  men's  know- 
ledge of  the  road  failed  them.  Two  of  them  had  been 
farther,  but  it  had  been  towards  the  west,  and  along  the 
bank  of  the  Zouga  or  Botletle  river.  As  Dr.  Livingstone's 
road,  which  I  had  determined  to  follow,  struck  out  to  the 
north  iiere,  but  was  entirely  effaced,  it  waa  necessary  for 
us  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  guides.  But  how  was  this  to 
be  done  1  We  saw  the  fresh  footmark.s  of  Rnshraen  at  the 
fountain ;  but  no  one  ventured  near  our  waggon.  One  of 
my  Hottentots  suggested  that  they  were  sure  to  come  in  the 
night  to  draw  water,  and  volunteered  to  form  one  of  two  men 
to  watcli  for  them  at  the  fountain.  Towards  evening,  how- 
ever, this  man  told  me  that  the  water  had  made  him  too  ill 
to  wat^h  for  guides,  and  next  morning  we  found  that  no  one 
had  drawn  wat«r  in  tht!  night.  Leaving  instructions  with 
the  men  to  search  for  Bushmen  and  also  for  waggon-tracks 
to  the  nortli,  I  went  uut  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  one 
mau,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  of  these  poor  terrified 
ereatores,  who,  we  felt  sure,  could  not  be  far  away,  although 
afraid  to  make  themselves  known.  After  making  a  wide 
circuit  we  at  length  found  in  a  large  mopane  forest  a  well- 
beaten  path,  on  which  were  fresh  tracks.  After  proceeding 
some  distance  on  this  footpath  we  came  upon  a  deserted 
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village.  Making  a  short  circuit  we  found  tlic  tracks  again ; 
but  as  there  was  now  no  beaten  path  wo  followed  them 
with  some  difficulty.  Wo  liad  proceeded  some  miles  into 
the  forest,  when  we  came  upon  a  recently  built  village, 
whichf  however,  was  n'itliout  iuliabitaut.  Wg  found  evi- 
dences that  its  occupants  had  only  recently  left  it ;  and 
after  careful  search  discovered  tracks  leading  sLill  faithtT 
into  the  depths  of  the  foi-est.  It  was  now  past  mid-day, 
and  we  resolved  to  return  to  the  waggons  in  the  liope  tliat 
the  other  parties  had  met  with  greater  success  tlian  our- 
selves. As  we  were  returning  we  espied  in  the  distance 
what  my  companion  pronounced  to  be  a  Bu^hman^  the 
object  of  our  long  search.  He  gave  us  a  short  race^  but  on 
our  nearer  appruauli  coolly  sat  down,  apparently  satisHed 
as  to  our  trustworthinesa,  and  afterwards  consented  to 
accompany  us  to  the  Avaggona,  Wo  found  tliat  my  men 
had  been  even  more  successful,  for  there  were  now  dozens 
of  Bushmen  at  tho  fire,  and  as  many  women  in  a  group  in 
front  of  my  waggon,  gazing  upon  tho  wife  of  a  Lekcta 
(EngHshman)  with  her  little  child.  The  driver  of  my 
waggon  explained  that  he  had  observed  a  woman  creeping 
up  to  the  fountaiu,  and  had  seized  her ;  "  when  to  my  sur- 
prise," he  added,  "every  bush  around  me  produced  its 
Bashman,  although  I  had  not  seen  one  before."  Tiiis  skill 
in  hiding  himself  from  view  with  little  or  uo  cover  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  Bushmen  in  a  superlative  degi'ce.  Holding 
a  bit  of  bush  or  a  bunch  of  grass  before  him,  he  will  stalk 
game  upon  a  plain  entirely  witiiout  cover,  and  get  wit]un 
range,  the  game  all  the  while  looking  at  him.  Let  a 
clumsier  man  try  the  same  thing,  and  they  set  off  at  once. 
Ab  soon  as  the  Buslimen  were  assured  that  the  waggons 
belonged  to  au  Englishman,  and  that  amongst  all  the  ser- 
vants there  were  no  Bamangwato,  they  came  to  tho  camp 
without  hesitation,    Khosiraore  also  informed  me,  with  some 
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pride,  that  he  had  discovered  the  waggon-track,  and  going 
with  him  I  found  procee^ling  northwards  several  faint 
traces  of  it  in  tho  sand  and  nihhish  collected  round  the 
roots  of  small  hushes.  I  learned  afterwards  that  Me8sr«»j 
Helmoro  and  Price's  waggons  had  taken  a  course  to  the^ 
west  of  this  in  leaving  Nchokotsa,  so  that  the  track  dis- 
covered hy  this  sharp-eyed  indi^Hdual  must  have  been  one 
of  an  earlier  date. 

On  Friday  the  10th,  we  crossed  the  Zouga  or  Botletle 
river,  which  hero  runs  nearly  due  cast.  At  the  ford 
here  I  faund  it  nearly  dry,  and  brackish.  We  sent  our 
oxen  and  drinking-vessels  some  distance  up  tho  river, 
where  there  was  more  water  in  its  bed,  and  where  we 
found  the  water  was  quite  fresh.  We  were  here  told  by 
our  guides  from  Nchokotsa  that  thw  was  the  boundary  of 
tlieir  territory,  and  that  if  I  wanted  guides  I  must  hire 
them  from  tho  Bakhurutse,  a  few  of  the  remnants  of  a. 
formerly  powerful  tribe,  now  living  here  in  vassalage 
the  Bamangwato.  I  found  in  this  district  that  territoi 
is  narrowly  defined  among  Bushmen  and  other  vassals.' 
They  may  hunt,  or  dig  up  roots,  or  act  as  guides  in  their 
own  countrj",  but  not  beyond  it.  I  was  told  that  to  cross 
the  boundary  would  be  to  "  rumola  "  or  '*  pick  a  quarrel " 
with  their  neighbours;  and  such  disputes  might  become 
serious,  because  "  trespassers "  not  only  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  the  Bualrnifin  in  tho  country,  but  upon  the 
"  vested  interests  "  of  their  lord,  the  grandee  of  the  town. 
No  gamekeeper  could  be  more  exact  as  to  tlie  boundaries 
of  his  master's  shootings  tlian  were  the  Bushmen  of  their 
prescriptive  rights  to  a  certain  portion  of  this  dreary  part' 
of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  Bakhurutse  at  first  refused 
to  act  as  guides,  unless  we  remained  at  their  village  during 
the  night ;  but  upon  my  refusing  to  do  this,  some  of  thej 
men  followed  us  and  came  up  to  our  fire  at  night,  laden 


with  purapkiiia  nmi  t4jbaccn,  which  they  offered  for  sale. 
They  no  doubt  wiehod  to  detain  lis  in  the  hoj»o  of  driving 
a  profitable  tmdc. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  reached  Kubu.  where  we  re- 
solved to  spend  the  Sunday.  We  dug  out  tho  fountain, 
and  put  a  thorn  hedge  round  it,  to  preserve  the  water 
from  tlie  game,  wliich  was  here  very  abundant.  Mosisane, 
the  chief  of  the  little  \'iEage,  and  his  peojde,  assisted  in  the 
digging,  declining  to  use  tlie  spade  which  I  utTered  them, 
it  being"  only  for  wliite  people."  On  Sunday,  as  the  men 
came  up  to  our  morning  service,  the  dust  washed  off,  find 
dressed  in  their  best  cluthea,  the  contrast  between  them 
and  Mosisane  and  his  people  was  suflBciently  striking. 
And  yet  socially  tliey  were  people  of  tlie  same  standing. 
Most  of  my  Kuniman  men  were  Batahwene  who  were 
vaasalfi  of  the  Batlapiug,  and  who  to  this  day  ary  regarded 
by  that  tribe  as  inferiors.  Mosisane  and  his  people  were 
also  rassab  of  a  Bechuana  tribe.  But  what  a  difiference, 
not  only  in  the  appearance,  but  in  the  thouglits  and  life  of 
the  two,  as  they  sat  down  together  in  the  shade  of  the 
waggons  to  worship  God  1  Some  of  Uie  vassals  from  the 
south  had  become  free  indeed,  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Clirist ;  and  here  were  the  same  elements  to  work  upon, 
only  how  could  they  "  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  had 
not  heard"  1 

The  service  over,  my  herd-boy  advanced  with  part  of  the 
flesh  of  a  young  Icukama  on  bis  shoulder.  As  he  threw  down 
Lis  burden  upon  the  heaj)  i>f  firewood,  he  told  rae  witli  some 
pride  that  the  kukaina  had  been  run  dowu  and  killed  by 
a  very  fine  dog  which  I  then  possessed.  Norval  seemed  to 
understand  what  was  being  said,  and  came  up  wagging  his 
tail  I  said  to  the  boy  that  I  hoped  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  "  great  day  "  and  his  cattle  at  the  same  time,  and  gone 
bunting  with  the  dog  1     "  No  ;   the  dog  had  gone  of  his 
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own  accord  only,"  was  the  answer.  This  feat  on  the  pan 
of  Norvol  was  the  cause  of  my  losing  him.  The  Bush- 
men thought  he  would  exactly  suit  them;  and  when  I 
crosBed  the  Ntwetwe  salt-pau  my  dog  was  missing.  I 
afterwards  heard  where  he  was,  and  sent  one  of  my  men 
for  him ;  but  his  new  master  Becreted  him  in  the  reeds  of 
tlio  TkHli'tle;  and  when  my  man  arrived  he  admitted  that 
he  had  had  tht-  dtig,  hut  declared  it  had  been  killed  while 
baiting  a  buffalo.  He  sent  me  a  few  jackal  skins  to  "  make 
my  heart  white"  on  the  subject.  But  the  dog  M-as  alive 
long  after  this,  and  its  fame  for  strength  and  daring  spread 
along  both  hanks  of  the  river.  The  Bushmen  do  not 
covet  anything  about  an  Englishman's  waggon  so  much  as 
a  good  dog.  Their  own  dogs  are  always  in  good  condition 
— a  perfect  contrast  to  tliose  of  the  Bakalahari,  or  even 
the  Becbnanos,  which  T  have  often  seeri  die  of  hufiger 
before  their  masters*  eyes.  No  one  in  our  party  missed 
Norval  so  much  as  our  little  child,  to  whom  his  gentleness 
and  patience  knew  no  bounds.  The  little  hands  iLaily 
poked  his  eyes  and  played  with  his  formidablt?  motith  and 
teeth,  while  the  party  rested  in  the  heat  of  noon-day. 
Another  camp-follower,  exceedingly  tiime  before,  seemed  to 
become  more  so  after  the  loss  nf  our  dog.  This  was  a 
milch-gnat  which  I  had  purchased  at  Kanye  for  our  child's 
ajMscial  bi^huof.  AVlien  crossing  tlio  driest  parts  of  the 
country,  this  useful  creature  never  failed  to  give  a  little 
milk,  which  made  the  oatmeal  porridge  of  our  child  very 
nourishing  as  well  as  palatable.  We  were  never  so  destitute 
of  water  as  not  to  have  just  a  bas'mful  with  wliich  to  make 
ourselves  believe  that  we  ha*!  washed  our  faces.  On  such 
occasions  the  goat  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  waggon, 
and  was  re^dy  to  drink  up  water  which  had  already  been 
so  usefully  employed. 

The   first   night   after   leaving  Kuhe   we  slept  in  tha 
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middle  of  Ntwetwe,  an  immense  plain,  entirely  devoid  of 
vegetation,  except  liero  and  thei*©  a  sandy  mound  covered 
with  a  rougli  kind  of  grass.  In  thy  mDniing  we  found 
that  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there 
extended  what  has  prohaWy  been  the  hed  of  an  inland 
sea,  but  is  now  complett^ly  dry  in  winter,  antl  gradually 
curtailed  and  intersected  by  the  advance  of  vegetation. 
Farther  north  I  came  upon  a  "pan"  in  which  this  process 
had  been  complt'ted ;  vegetation  extended  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  otiier.  Ntwetwo  becomes  inii>a.sfiable  in  the 
rainy  season; 'still  receiving,  it  would  seem,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  from  the  drainage  of  the  surround- 
ing countrj',  although  not  nearly  so  much  n.s  befi»re.  I 
found  here  unmistakeable  marks  of  the  difficulties  into 
which  Mr.  Holmorc's  waggon.s  had  got.  They  had  sunk 
down  in  the  mud  ;  and  here  lay  broken  waggon-poles  and 
other  furniture,  indicative  of  an  ox-waggon  in  a  "  stick- 
fest"  condition.  At  the  north  side  of  the  pan  we  halted 
at  the  first  mowaoa  or  baobab-tree  on  this  road,  the  large 
trunk  of  which  I  found  well  covered  with  name^.  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  of  Mr.  Price,  the  incision  still  looking 
fresh.  In  another  part  of  the  tree — the  letters  nearly 
closed  by  the  growth  of  the  bark — I  saw  the  initials 
"  L.  and  O.,"  with  a  date  which  I  have  forgotten  ;  but  no 
doubt  commemorative  of  one  of  Livingstone  and  Oswell's 
visits  to  the  interior.  Leaving  tliis  mowana  halting-place, 
we  came  in  the  evening  to  a  Masarwa  village — the  chief 
of  which  was  called  Mosheu.  As  usual  we  had  to  ]>rocure 
^^  fresh  guides.  On  Wednesday  we  had  no  water  for  the 
^H  oxen,  although  we  passed  small  wells  which  supplied  our 
^^     own  wants.     Tlii.s  forenoon,  as  very  often  on  this  journey, 

II  had  to  exercise  my  skiU  as  waggon-mender.  I  had  to 
pat  iu  a  false  nave  in  one  of  the  wheels^  which,  with  my 
materials,  was  a  most  difficult  undertaking.  A  shoemaker 
. ^_ 
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or  a  cabinetmaker  maldiig  and  inserting  a  set  of  false 
teeth  under  compulsion,  would  1)c  in  a  position  somewhat 
analogous  to  mine  on  this  occasion. 

As  I  saw  the  work  would  take  me  some  time,  I  Bent  on 
the  rest  of  the  waggons,  and  followed,  a3  soon  as  we  were 
ready,  in  the  one  which  I  had  been  repairing.  It  was 
long  dark  before  we  reached  the  other  waggons ;  and  we 
had  no  moonlight.  Tho  sand  was  deep,  and  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  oxen  to  pull  the  waggon  tlirough 
it.  I  was  heartily  thankful  when  we  reached  the  encamp- 
ment, and  the  day's  work  was  over.  A  few  minutes  after 
our  arrival,  and  while  drinking  a  refreshing  cup  of  coffee, 
I  heard  a  peculiar  noise  in  tlie  direction  in  wliich  the 
cattle  and  horses  were  grazing.  "  Tliat  'a  the  death-cry  of 
Bonielhing ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  leaders,  a  very  sharp 
lad.  I  ordered  tho  cattle  to  be  brought  by  tho  herds,  and 
secured  to  the  waggons.  Those  for  which  we  had  no 
fastenings  were  driven  between  tho  waggons,  and  a  third 
fire  was  lighted,  so  as  the  more  effectually  to  jirotect  them. 
When  the  lad  who  herded  the  horses  ap]>eared,  ho  hod 
only  one  horse ;  that  belonging  to  Hendrik  was  amissing. 
The  boy  said  he  had  seen  it  a  little  before  along  with 
mine.  As  they  were  never  known  to  be  separate  when 
grazing,  I  suspected  that  it  was  the  Hottentot's  horse 
which  had  given  the  strange  cry  a  little  before.  I  noticed 
that  the  oxen  that  were  not  tied  up  were  ill  at  ease,  and 
not  disposed  to  lie  down  as  usual.  Fearing  lest  some 
sudden  fright  might  alarm  them,  I  eat  up  most  of  the 
night.  But  although  I  listened  intently,  I  conld  not  hear 
the  slightest  unusual  sound;  and  troops  of  zebras  came  near 
to  us,  standing  neighing  and  snorting,  and  apparently  not 
suspecting  the  proximity  of  the  lion.  I  rousexl  tho  men  in 
the  morning,  and  proceeded  towards  the  place  &om  which 
we   heard   the  "  bokwalela,"  or  death-scre^un,   the   night 
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Mouuting  an  eminence  wliiclj  had  intercepted 
view  when  at  the  waggons,  we  bchelil,  not  a  hundred  ya 
from  us,  a  large  dark-maned  lion  raise  his  head  from  the 
inside  of  poor  Hendrik's  horse,  in  which  he  had  been 
excavating.  Click  went  one  man*a  gun — bang  went 
Hendrik's,  who  shouted,  "  Dat's  raak ! — I  've  iiit  him  I"  I 
was  for  reserving  our  fire  and  going  a  little  nearer.  As 
soon  as  he  »aw  us  approaching,  the  lion  gave  up  devouring; 
when  the  gtin  was  firod  ho  began  to  retreat.  It  was  now 
my  time  to  fire.  My  bullet  threw  up  the  dust  among  his 
feet,  and  canscd  him  to  change  his  walk  into  a  trot  j  and 
tliat  was  all.  It  was  as  good  a  shot  as  I  had  often  made 
at  game  ;  "  very  good  for  a  beginner,"  an  encouraging 
friend  woiUd  have  said ;  but  alas !  not  the  shot  to  make 
the  lion  minSj  or  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  horse.  Wo 
now  went  up  to  the  carcase  of  the  horse.  Hendrikj  ex- 
amining the  spoor  of  the  lion,  said,  *'  I  told  you  I  hit  him ; 
here  is  the  blood  on  his  spoor.  He  killed  my  horse  ;  he '» 
sure  to  die."  Tlie  other  driver  readily  assented  to  this. 
I  had  my  own  private  opinion  that  it  was  the  horse's 
blood  dropping  from  the  beard  and  mane  of  the  Hon.  A 
few  minutes'  walk  on  the  track  would  have  settled  the 
question ;  but  I  hftd  no  wish  to  rob  Hendrik  of  the  satis- 
faction which  his  view  seemed  to  give  him. 

A  Bushman  who  came  up  to  our  fire  this  morning  in- 
Jbrmed  us  that  he  had  seen  a  lion's  track  on  the  waggon- 
for  miles,  and  that  it  came  close  up  to  the  encampment. 
As  the  death  of  the  horse  took  place  immediately  after  our 
arrival,  it  would  seem  that  the  lion  had  been  our  close 
attendant  the  night  before,  as  Hendrik  and  I,  walking  along- 
side the  oxen,  and  urging  them  to  ]>ull, — now  stumbling 
over  a  thorn-bush,  and  now  falling  into  a  hole, — toiled  on  in 
the  darkness  till  we  reached  the  camp-fire.  The  Bushmoi 
informed  us  very  gravely  that  the  lions  in  this  district  were 
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"  bogiile  tliato," — very  fierce  or  savage.     They  seemed  fuUj 
to  believe  in  difierences  of  disposition  among  them. 
they  certainly  ought  to  bo  the  best  judges,  ft»r  every  pel 
chief  here  had  a  lion-skin  on  his  shoulders,  as  a  mantle. 

On  Thursday  the  16th,  we  reuclied  Mokantse'a  village.] 
The  people  in  this  region  ore  called  Madenassana,  althougbj 
the  niune  Masanva  is  also  applied  to  them,  aa  to  the  ol 
Bushmen.  I  remarked  the  height  and  strength  of  limb  o| 
these  people,  and  tlie  immense  quantities  of  meat  which| 
wore  hanging  about  their  huts,  cut  up  into  stripes  and  left! 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  We  have  here  Bushmen  living  ia 
plenty ;  the  exertion  necessary  to  obtain  their  food  being' 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  develop  their  physical  powers. 
They  tliink  as  little  of  agriculture  or  a  pastoral  life  as^ 
those  farther  south ;  but  they  live  in  a  milder  climate, 
and  with  the  means  of  Bubsistence  within  ea^jy  reach. 

Wiile  I  was  sitting  t^xlking  with  a  party  of  these  Bush- 
men, my  wife  came  to  inform  me  that  sometliing  unusual 
was  going  on  among  the  men,  Khosimore  hati  refused  to 
do  liis  usual  work,  saying  that  there  was  to  be  a  meetingi 
of  the  men,  and  he  wished  to  be  present.  Ott  making  my 
appearance  among  them,  I  found  that  the  Hottentot  whose 
horse  had  been  killed  was  endeavouring  to  concoct  a  veri- 
table "strike,"  and  thus  induce  mo  to  agree  to  pay  fori 
the  horse.  Thinking  ho  had  gained  his  point  with  the- 
men,  he  addressed  to  me  his  ultimatum,  which  was  to  the' 
effect,  that  if  I  did  not  consent  to  pay  for  his  horse,  which 
he  said  had  died  in  ray  service,  lie  would  go  back  at  once  to, 
Kuruman,  and  all  the  men  would  go  with  him.  He  said  be^ 
was  not  a  common  driver;  he  had  come  with  me  for  the 
sake  of  hunting  elephants  on  his  return.  His  horse  was  now 
dead.  He  did  not  care  for  mere  driver's  wages.  I  waited 
till  I  should  hoar  wlmt  the  rest  would  say,  but  no  one 
spoke.  I  saw  through  Hendrik's  clumsy  scheme,  and  said 
plainly  I  did  not  mean  to  be  frightened  by  any  one  to  do 
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what  I  did  not  see  to  be  right.  I  had  promised  to  herd 
his  horae  with  nij'  own,  and  had  done  so.  Whore  was  my 
horse  when  his  was  taken  1  Were  they  not  both  together, 
and  was  not  the  herd  in  their  neighbourhood  at  the  time? 
If  Hendrik  left  me,  I  shouUl  be  sorry  for  hia  own  sake,  as 
the  distance  was  very  great  for  one  man  to  travel ;  and  as 
to  the  rest  leaving  me  because  I  would  not  do  what  he 
desired  me,  I  liad  yet  to  hear  it  from  their  own  mouth.  But 
even  if  I  were  left  alone  here,  or  left  with  few  men,  my  case 
was  not  hopeless ;  there  was  plenty  of  grass  and  water,  and  I 
should  take  time  to  consider  what  to  do.  In  a  few  minutes 
Hendrik  gave  it  up  ;  and  every  one  went  about  his  work  as 
QsuaL  Of  course  no  one  really  thought  of  going  back;  but 
Hendrik  imagined  he  could  get  me  to  pay  for  the  horse  ; 
and  some  of  the  men  seemed  to  think  tliat  if  he  got  me 
frightened  it  was  no  matter  of  theirs  :  they  would  counte- 
nance his  scheme  so  far  as  to  give  him  a  chance  of  trying  it. 
When  it  failed,  the  tiling  was  no  longer  heard  of.  Not 
even  Hendrik  was  sour-faced  a  day  after. 

On  Friday  the  17th,  we  reached  the  fountain  called 
Maila,  where  wo  found  a  small  town  of  Makalaka,  under 
Putse,  a  tall  and  very  dark  man.  We  had  here  another 
illustration  of  the  strength  of  heredit^iry  jirejudices  or  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  tribe.  The  game 
was  here  more  plentiful  than  we  had  before  seen  it.  Vast 
herds  of  bufTaloea  rushed  past  our  waggon  as  we  approached 
the  water.  Troops  of  zebras  and  gnus  were  to  bo  seen  in 
several  directions.  The  smaller  antelopes  abounded  ;  the 
tracks  of  the  rhinoceros  were  numero\is  ;  wliile  elands  and 
giraffes  grazed  not  more  than  two  miles  from  our  waggons. 
And  yet  these  Makalaka  were  stan'ing.  Although  they  were 
the  best  agriculturists  in  Bechuana-land  their  tribal  educa' 
tion  did  not  inclnde  the  arts  of  tlie  Bushman.  We  found  the 
dead  body  of  a  man  in  the  forest,  but  slightly  covered  with 
brushwood,  and  M'e  were  told  that  he  had  died  for  want  of  food. 
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"  What  are  you  eating?"  I  asked  Putac  in  native  style. 

"  Nothing  whatever,  sir,"  he  replied  ;  "  /»«  has  not  killed 
anytldiig  lately." 

A  servant  standing  by  explained  that  "  he  "  meant  that 
the  lion  had  not  brought  down  anything  in  their  neigh- 
Iwiirhood  M'hich  they  might  share  with  him. 

Not  long  after  my  arrival  here,  I  walked  out  alone  witli 
my  giin.  The  zebras  were  within  sight,  and  as  I  had  lately 
killed  one,  I  had  a  s<^rt  of  confidence  in  trying  them  again. 
I  w;i3  not,  however,  successful  on  this  occasion,  and  was 
wending  my  way  to  the  waggons  by  one  of  the  numerous 
beaten  game-paths  leivding  to  the  fountain,  engrossed  in 
thought  and  pa}'ing  very  little  attention  to  objects  around 
me,  wlieu  something  prompted  me  to  look  up  at  the  branches 
of  a  tree  imder  which  the  path  was  leading  me.  There 
hung  at  a  considerable  lieight  a  log  of  wood  about  four  feet 
long  and  some  six  inclies  in  diameter,  witli  a  large  assegai 
at  its  end  pointing  towartis  the  ground.  A  line  which  was 
attached  to  the  upper  end  of  this  horrid  we-apon,  came  down 
across  the  path  in  front  of  me,  and  was  so  secured  that  any 
animal  going  along  the  patli,  by  disturbing  the  line  would 
receive  the  heavily-luade*l  lance  from  above.  A  few  more 
paces  and  this  would  have  been  my  fate.  I  thanked  God 
and  jjassed  on.  AVhen  I  camo  to  the  founUin  I  expostu- 
lated with  Putse,  the  chief,  for  not  performing  a  duty  which 
is  always  observed  by  chiefs  and  head  men — to  inform 
strangers  of  all  game-pits,  poisonous  plants,  or  tsetse-fly  in 
in  their  neighbourhood." 

**Who  would  have  thought  of  your  turning  up  over  there) 
Did  you  not  start  in  quite  another  direction  1  I  am  sorry ; 
but  we  are  so  hungry  that  I  did  not  wish  to  take  down  the 
trap  till  to-morrow," 

Towards  the  north-west  this  plan  of  killing  game  is 
extensively  followed ;  even  elephants  are  killed  by  this 
suspended  lance,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  more  deadly^ 
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by  being  rubbed  over  with   poison  like  the  Bushmen's 
arrows. 

On  arriving  at  a  fountain  in  the  interior,  after  the 
z^siilents  at  tlio  place  make  thoir  appearance  at  the 
waggons,  one  of  my  men  usually  put  the  question,  **  la 
your  country  *monato/  or  nice — ie.y  free  from  lions  V* 
Or  again,  "  Do  you  sleep  in  this  country,  or  have  you  the 
boy  witli  the  beard,  *  mosimane  eo  litem/  to  trouble  youl" 
The  reply  would  l>o,  "  Naga  hela,  'ra  ;  lo  ka  robala," — "  The 
country  is  all  right ;  you  can  sleep."  Or,  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  country  was  a  **  savage  " 
one,  and  that  those  who  herded  cattle  in  it  must  be  men 
and  not  boys.  It  is  conHidercd  very  unlucky  to  refer  to 
the  lion  by  name,  especially  after  nightfall.  "  Speak  of 
*  tao  *  (the  lion)  and  he  will  appear,"  is  the  African  version 
of  a  remark  sometimes  made  in  English  concerning  one 
who  is  said  in  Scripture  to  go  about  "  like  a  roaring  lion, 
socking  whom  he  may  devour."  I  have  sometimes  men- 
tioned the  name  by  mistake  ;  the  reply  was  always  given 
in  a  whisjHT.  Of  late  ye^rs  the  servants  of  huntors,  and 
others  who  have  taken  up  with  the  ways  of  white  men, 
seem  to  have  pleasure  in  shocking  the  more  susceptible 
nerves  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  by  talking  lightly  of  the 
lion  at  the  evening  fire,  and  freely  mentioning  him  by  his 
own  name.^ 


1  The  ancient  Sire<lt'ji  had  a  somewhat  BimUiu- Buperntitioii.  Tlioy  would 
not  give  it«  own  name  In  Anything  that  was  of  an  ominous  nature,  lest  an 
imprudent  tongne  should  give  offence.  Tbey  tbercroi'e  employed  an  In- 
oflBuive  circumlocution ;  as,  when  they  njeant  to  say.  It  tbunden,  they 
used  the  phrase,  "God  g:ubbcn  iwUcr,"— ».e.  "Thor  drives  hU  chnriot.'* 
TTw  same  sort  of  supcrstitioo  prevails  in  some  of  the  Western  Islands,  parti- 
cularly among  the  inhabitants  of  Lewis,  when  on  their  fishing  excursions. 
It  IS  abtiolutely  unlawful  to  call  the  island  of  St.  Kihla  by  its  proper  Irish 
name  Uirt,  but  only  the  "liiKh  country."  In  some  districts  in  Scotland, 
a  brewer  woiUd  have  r^ented  the  use  of  the  word  **  water,"  in  relation  to 
the  work  In  which  he  was  engagi'd.  "  Water  be  yonr  port  of  it/'  was  the 
common  retort.  It  was  supposed  that  the  use  of  thia  word  would  spoil  the 
brewing. 
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AVe  found  here  a  newly-made  and  commodious  cattle- 
pen,  which  had  been  constructed  by  a  party  of  hunters 
from  the  Transvaal  country,  who  hod  left  only  a  few 
days  before  our  amval.  The  head  of  this  party  waa 
one  of  those  who  hud  bigned  the  letter  to  Mr.  Moffat, 
forbidding  him  to  enter  the  interior  without  the  consent 
of  their  government.  But  hiul  I  met  him  I  should  not 
have  ex])eriencud  any  molefitatiun  whatever.  A\n»at  such 
a  person  does  officially,  and  often  at  the  instigation  of  < 
others,  is  no  chio  to  the  course  he  will  take  as  a  private 
person  at  hia  own  house,  or  on  occasion  of  accidental 
meeting  in  the  open  country.  These  Dutch  hunters 
afterwaixls  proceeded  some  distance  to  the  south-east  of 
Maila.  They  found  elephants  in  couftiderable  numbers ; 
and  their  camp  Avaa  now  within  a  short  distance  of  tliat  of 
my  former  companions  on  this  journey,  Messrs.  Reader, 
Burgess,  and  Laintin<L  The  following  account  of  the 
disastrous  conclusion  of  the  expedition  of  tlie  English 
hunters,  I  give  from  a  statement  kindly  placed  in  my 
hands  by  Mr.  Reader. 

On  tlie  evening  of  the  2 2d  of  August,  after  having 
been  two  days  hunting  elephants,  Messrs.  Reader,  Burgess^ 
and  Lamond,  returned  wearied  and  hungry  to  their  wag- 
gons. As  they  were  about  to  dine,  Mr.  Piet  Jacobs, 
a  well-known  Dutch  Imnter,  arrived  at  their  camp,  with 
the  object  of  buying  a  horse.  Hia  own  encampment 
was  about  eight  miles  distant.  IJe  was  invited  to  stay 
there  that  niglit,  and  jmn*  d  the  party  at  dinner.  The  con- 
versation turned  on  hunting  elephants,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  Jacobs'  occupation.  Reader,  who  was  also 
an  "  old  hand,"  had  killed  two  out  of  their  first  troop ; 
Bm*gess,  who  was  a  novice,  had  bagged  one  unaided,  and  a 
rfiinoceros,  on  his  way  back  to  tlie  waggons;  wliile  Lamond 
had  finished  his  elephant  with  Reader  s  assistance.  Tlie 
fire  round  which  the  party  sat  smoking  and  talking  was 
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not  twenty  yards  from  the  three  waggons,  which  were 
drawn  up  alongside  each  other,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  apart.  The  servants  had  another  fire  about  fifteen 
yards  from  the  waggons.  ^Vith  the  exception  of  one 
man,  who  had  gone  to  the  fountain  for  water,  they  were 
now  all  asleep  round  this  Hre.  Seven  horses  w^ere  tied 
to  the  sides  of  the  waggons,  eating  grass  which  had' 
been  cut  for  them  ;  and  tliree  were  fastened  to  a  bush 
about  fifteen  yards  off.  The  troop  of  oxen  lay  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  waggons.  Ftet  Jacobs,  declining 
the  offer  to  share  one  of  the  waggons  witli  its  owner,  was 
provided  Tvith  a  large  tiger-skin  "  kaross,"  and  stretched 
himself  by  the  fire,  the  hunting  stones  still  going  on.  At 
length  Burgess  rose,  and  filling  his  pipe  with  some  dry  and 
dusty  tobacco,  lit  it  at  the  tin.%  and  retired  to  his  waggon. 
The  fire  had  now  nearly  burned  out;  and  as  Reader  sat  close 
to  it  with  his  back  towards  tlie  waggons,  he  could  without 
rising  lay  his  hand  on  both  Jacobs  and  Lamoiid,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  his  face  towards  the  waggons.  Bui-gess  had 
not  been  gone  ten  minutes  when  Reader  says  lie  heard  an 
explosion  and  saw  a  great  light.  In  an  instant  all  the 
three  at  the  fire  were  driven  from  their  places,  and  stupi- 
fied  with  the  shock.  When  they  came  to  themselves,  they 
found  they  were  huddled  together — each  unwittingly 
grasping  the  other  with  all  his  might,  and  afraid  to  stir. 

"  What  is  that  1 "  at  length  asked  Reader. 

"  Bui^gess  is  gone,"  said  Laniond.  "  I  saw  his  waggon 
go  up."  Filled  witli  terror,  the  three  now  retreated  about 
a  hundred  yarda  from  the  waggons.  Reader  called  out 
Burgess's  name  until  all  hope  died  within  his  heart.  They 
were  now  joined  by  the  servant  who  had  been  at  the  water. 
He  said  he  had  heard  a  great  noise,  and  inquired  what 
liglits  those  were  among  the  brandies  of  the  trees  t  These 
were  slireds  of  personal  clothing,  and  of  goods  for  bartering 
with  the  Makololo,  which  had  been  fired  by  the  powder, 
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and  caught  in  the  tree.  Tin?  grass  which  had  been  cut  for 
tho  horses  was  also  on  fire,  and  the  man  was  now  directed 
to  go  and  extinguish  it,  "  ledt,"  added  hia  master,  **  it  should 
ignite  the  waggons." 

"Baas,"  shouted  the  Hottentot,  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the 
place,  "  there  is  no  waggon  hero ;  Uiey  are  all  gone." 

Reader  and  the  other  two  now  returned  to  where  the 
waggons  had  stood,  and  after  surveying  the  place  by  the 
light  of  the  burning  grass  found  the  man  was  right.  They 
could  see  nothing  remaining  of  the  three  waggons.  \Mmt 
liad  become  of  the  servants  1  TJioy  caUod  them  one  by 
one.  At  length  they  answered  from  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  bush ;  and  after  receiving  many  assurances  ventured 
to  make  their  appearance.  Tliey  said  they  had  fled  under 
the  confiieed  impresaioD  that  tho  camp  was  attacked  by 
enemies,  and  that  the  noise  of  the  combustion  was  the 
report  of  a  volley  of  musketry.  As  seven  or  eight  loaded 
gnns  were  in  and  around  the  waggons,  all  of  which  were 
blown  away,  there  miglit  possibly  have  been  separate  re- 
ports from  them.  The  rejxirt  of  a  gun  was  distinctly  heard 
by  Reader  as  if  at  some  distance  from  the  waggon.  One  of 
the  men  was  hopelessly  mutilated,  and  died  after  some  days* 
sufferings.  Other  two  were  severely  scorched.  All  being 
now  equally  destitute,  a  servant  tore  up  his  shirt,  and  tied 
up  the  mutilated  leg  of  his  comrade  as  well  as  he  could  in 
the  dark.  The  party  then  lay  down  till  morning,  in  order 
that  daylight  might  fully  clear  up  the  horrors  of  their 
situation.  In  the  morning  a  dreadful  scene  presented  itself 
to  them.  Of  the  three  waggons  two  front  whnela  alone 
remained  with  their  axle-tree.  The  remains  of  the  seven 
horses  tied  to  the  waggons  str*^wed  the  whole  place,  the 
head  of  one  being  found  two  hundred  yards  from  the  camp. 
The  head  and  fore-quarter  of  another  had  been  dashed 
against  a  tree  near  the  fire,  and  must  have  passed  close 
to   where   Lamoud   sat  tlie   previous   night.     The   three 
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horses  tied  to  the  buah  were  not  killed,  but  all  -were 
scorched.  The  oxen  were  uninjured,  except  one,  a  horn 
of  which  was  snapped  clean  off.  It  was  wonderful  that  the 
rest  were  not  wounded,  as  bits  of  iron  were  found  all  over 
the  place,  twisted  into  a  variety  of  shapes.  The  lead  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  waggons  was  driven  deep  into  the 
sand,  where  each  waggon  had  stood,  some  of  the  bars 
being  foun^  partly  fused ;  the  cindei*s  and  ashes  of  bits  of 
the  waggon  being  found  along  with  the  lead.  All  who 
were  able  now  searched  for  the  remains  of  poor  Burgess, 
but  not  much  was  found.  This  was  carefully  interred  by 
hia  companions  j  and  when  the  driver  died  ho  was  buried 
beside  the  remains  of  his  master.  For  days  the  natives 
came  to  gaze  awe-struck  upon  the  work  of  gunpowder. 

Being  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  waggon  for  hire  as  far 
as  Shoshong  from  the  Dutchuien,  of  whom  there  was  a  large 
party,  Reader  constructed,  with  raw  hide  and  undressed 
pieces  of  wood,  the  frame-work  of  a  rude  cart,  which  he 
placed  on  the  two  remaining  wheels.  Upon  this  primitive 
conveyance  they  placed  the  two  wounded  men,  who  were 
occasionally  joined  by  the  others  as  they  felt  tired  with 
walking,  the  vehicle  not  being  large  enough  to  allow  all  to 
ride  in  it  at  once.  Arrived  at  Shosliong,  tliey  at  once 
obtained  the  assistance  which  they  required,  and  returned 
to  the  colony.  Thus  suddenly  was  this  adventurous  young 
man  and  promising  hunter  called  into  eternity.  A  spark  of 
fire  from  a  tobacco-pipe,  carelessly  placed,  had  no  doubt 
found  its  way  to  the  gunpowder,  of  which  there  was  a  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  waggons,  and  the  result  was  a 
scene  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  except  at  a  siege  or  on 
the  battle-field,  where  greater  horrors,  premeditated  and 
expected,  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn. 
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The  Alakiilalca  at  Maila  wore  refugees  from  the  cruel 
and  bloody  t^Tanny  of  Mof^elekaUe,  or  rather  of  the 
Matebele  soldiers ;  for  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 
undertaking  raids  unknown  to  their  chief  against  the 
neighbouring  Mashonu  and  Makalaka  villages,  for  the 
purposes  of  plunder  and  outrage.  It  was  their  custom 
in  such  an  expfdition,  to  lie  in  wait  near  the  village 
until  the  earliest  dawn  gave  light  enough  for  their  bloedy 
work.  Then  rushing  like  furies  upon  the  unsuspecting 
inhabitants,  they  speared  every  one  except  young  women, 
and  children  who  were  able  to  walk.  From  such  scenes 
of  wholesale  carnage  bad  fled  the  Makalaka  whom  I  now 
met.  They  themselves  had  been  brought  up  Ln  the  here- 
ditarj'  pursuit  of  tiding  the  soil ;  but  their  com  had  been 
left  behind  in  their  flight,  and  they  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  cultivate  gardens  at  Maila.  They  were  therefore,  as  we 
have  seen,  dependent  upon  the  tra])ping  of  game,  the 
"  leavings"  of  the  lion,  the  kindness  of  the  Bushmen,  and 
the  occasional  visit  of  a  European  elephant-hunter,  who ' 
would  shoot  <lown  a  quantity  of  game  for  them  to  dry,  and 
lay  up  in  store.  But  their  chief  Putse,  with  all  his  hunger, 
was  capable  of  perpetrating  a  joke.  When  I  asked  guides 
of  him  to  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  Zambese,  he  repliwl  in 
atone  of  affected  surprise,  "Wliy  do  you  ask  mo  for  guidesi 
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in  your  own  country  1  Did  not  J —  V —  and  tlie  Boers 
who  were  here  a  few  days  ago  tell  me  that  all  this  land 
belonged  to  the  white  men,  and  that  thoy  would  sliortly 
come  and  occupy  it  1  ^^'lly,  then,  do  you  ask  for  guides 
in  what  seems  to  be  your  own  country  1"  I  replied  that 
the  Queen  of  England  had  no  desire  to  seize  their  terri- 
torj' ;  and  that  if  Englishmen  came  into  their  country  it 
would  be  for  two  objects — to  teach  them  about  (>od, 
which  was  my  own  purpose,  or  to  hunt  and  to  trade  with 
thom  for  ivory  and  feathers.  I  told  them  that  if  peace 
continued,  waggons  filled  with  tlie  beautiful  things  of  the 
white  people  would  visit  their  country  ;  and  that  he  who 
was  industrious  would  \m  iihle  to  purchase  some  of  them 
with  ivory,  feathers,  and  skins,  and  even  with  the  produce 
of  tlieir  gardens.  Tliis  assurance,  M'hich  has  been  abun- 
dantly verifind  in  succeeding  years,  gave  great  satisfaction ; 
and  Putse  declared  the  news  was  good,  if  only  the  Mate- 
bele  would  let  him  "  sleep." 

Although  the  Dutch  hunters  had  opened  up  the  water, 
and  wo  ourselves  had  also  worked  at  it  for  hours,  we 
found  that  unless  we  prevented  the  game  from  drinking  in 
the  night,  we  should  not  have  enough  for  our  oxen.  Even 
while  it  was  still  daylight,  on  Saturday  evening,  we 
observed  the  thirsty  zebras  gradually  approaching,  that 
they  might  quench  their  thirst  as  soon  as  the  sun  went 
down.  We  lighted  a  fire  at  the  water,  but  found  that  to 
be  of  no  use.  A  rhinoceros  and  a  troop  of  buffaloes 
dashed  right  down  to  the  water.  One  of  the  latter  paid 
for  hia  temerity  with  his  life.  On  Sunday  evening,  as  I 
did  not  wish  the  men  to  lose  another  night's  rest,  wc  not 
only  lighted  a  fire,  but  constructed  something  like  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  a  prominent  position.  Some  prophesied 
that  our  effigy  would  at  once  be  destroyed  by  an  angry 
buffalo,  or  a  black  rhinoceros  ;  but  no  attention  was  paid 
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either  to  it  or  to  the  fire  by  creatures  goaded  on  by  thirst. 
There  was  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  again  to  insist 
upon  our  exclusive  right  to  the  water  by  the  argument  of 
the  gun.  As  soon  as  their  determination  to  drink  led 
them  too  near,  the  men  guarding  the  water  fired  at  them, 
and  caused  them  to  withdraw.  Although  many  more 
must  have  been  killed,  only  one  zebra  was  found  dead  at 
the  fountain,  which,  with  part  of  the  buffalo,  I  made  over 
to  Putse  and  his  pHople ;  directing  him,  at  the  same  time, 
to  take  up  the  blood-tracka  of  the  wounded.  "We  had  thus 
Uie  consolation  of  thinking  that  while  driven  by  necessity 
to  fire  upon  the  garao  in  the  dark,  such  as  might  die  of 
their  wounds  would  be  very  welcome  to  the  famishing 
Makalaka.  During  the  night  there  was  quite  a  procession 
round  the  fountain, — a  vast  gathering  of  wild  creatures  in 
separate  troops,  galloping,  stamping,  snorting,  and  neigh- 
ing; drawn  to  the  fountain  by  thirst,  and  kept  from 
drinking  by  fear. 

After  hearing  that  we  were  joumoying  to  Linj'anti, 
Putse  brought  to  our  camp  an  old  Bushman,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  district  of  the  Mahabe.  Put«e  said 
it  was  his  custom  to  tell  strangers  as  much  as  he  knew 
concerning  the  country  towards  which  they  might  be 
journeying;  and  for  this  purpose  he  liad  brought  the 
Bushman.  "  Pi-rliaps  what  ho  tells  is  Hes,  perhaps  it  is 
truth  ;  I  shall  have  discharged  my  duty  when  you  hear 
his  story."  The  Bushman  now  commenced  his  account,' 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Makololo  at  Linyanti 
had  killed  the  head-man  of  the  miHsionary  party  and  his 
wife,  with  a  head-man  of  the  Batlaping  who  accompanied 
the  white  men  ;  that  several  little  children  had  died  ;  that 
the  surviving  white  man  and  his  wife  had  left  Linyanti, 
and  were  now  no  doubt  far  on  their  way  southwanl. 
Sekeletu,  the  chief,  bad   poisoned  an  ox,  and  then  pre- 
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sented  it  to  the  missionaries  for  slaughter.  He  Lad  also 
administered  to  them  poison  in  the  native  heer.  The 
Btrangers  had  eaten  of  the  ox  and  drunk  of  the  beer,  and 
died.  Having  killed  the  owners,  Sekeletu  had  next 
Beizttd  upiin  tlieir  property.  He  had  kept  the  best  waggon- 
belonging  to  the  deceased  teacher,  and  all  the  *  boxes  * 
with  white  men's  things  in  them.  This  is  the  news  from 
Mababe,"  concluded  the  Bushman.  The  whole  story 
seemed  to  me  entirely  improbable.  lu  my  confidence  I 
smiled  at  my  informant,  and  told  him  it  wa.s  impossible 
that  Sekeletu  could  have  poisoned  the  friends  of  Living- 
stone, wlio  were  there  by  appointment  with  tho  Duotor. 
I  was  aware  that  poisoning  in  beer  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  coiratry ;  but  then  how  could  they  bo  poisoned  by  an 
ox  which  had  been  driven  to  their  waggons  alive  and  well, 
and  wliich  they  themselves  had  slaughtere<l  and  cooked  1 
Those  only  who  believed  in  the  power  of  "  charms  "  could 
credit  this.  Mel:kihve  expressed  a  similar  opinion  to  my 
own,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  men,  who  were  present  and 
heard  the  news.  The  story  was  so  mixed  up  with  heathen 
customs  and  ideas  as  to  render  the  catastrophe  impossible 
in  our  eyes  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  itself  the  picture  which 
the  Bushman  gave  was  certainly  a  very  dreadful  one.  It 
was  a  sufficiently  uninviting  prospect  to  be  told  that  at 
Linyanti  we  should  find,  not  our  friends  the  missionaries, 
but  theii'  graves  ;  wliile  in  the  Makololo  cliief  and  people 
we  fihould  meet  their  murderers.  But  not  one  of  us  re- 
ceived the  Btor}'  as  truth ;  and  in  a  few  days  we  had  almost 
foi^gotten  it.  I  feit  it  necessary*  to  place  all  the  "  mahuku" 
or  news  on  such  subjects  before  the  grown-up  mun  of  my 
party,  lest  to  serious  difficulties  in  the  future  there  should 
be  added  their  upbi-aidiiigs  that  they  had  been  led  forward 
blindibld. 

It  was  here  also  I  heard  of  the  extreme  suflTeriugs  which 


my  friends,  upon  whose  track  T  vras  proceeding,  had 
endur«J  in  tho  conntry  north  of  Maila  and  Kamakama. 
AVhen  I  asked  for  guides  to  go  with  mo  in  that  direction, 
not  a  single  Bushman  would  consent  to  accompany  me. 
To  go  without  guides  I  felt  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Pointing  northwards,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Yonder  there  is  no  water ;  nothing  but  sun  ; 
nothing  but  sun !  That  land  causes  the  cattle  to  stray 
from  the  waggons ;  the  men,  too,  who  venture  thither 
wander  about  in  vain  seurch  for  wliiit  is  not,  and  hasten 
southward  to  the  fountains  which  they  had  left.  All  these 
things,"  they  added,  "  did  we  see  last  year  in  the  case  of 
the  white  men  who  went  to  the  Makololo.  Both  they  and 
their  oxen,  and  we  who  accompanied  them  part  of  the 
way,  had  well-nigh  perished  with  thirst.  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  travel  on  that  path  you  go  alone."  I  was  aware 
from  Dr.  Livingstone's  de6crii)tion  of  the  country  still 
before  me,  that  to  the  north  there  was  no  spring  or  foun- 
tain, till  we  came  to  the  Mababe  or  the  Sonta;  and 
therefore  travellers  could  only  proceed  on  it  in  summer 
after  rain  had  fallen.  Instead  of  giving  the  detail  of  the 
sufferings  of  ray  friends,  with  which  the  Bushmen  now 
supplied  me,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  quote  from, 
the  last  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Helmore,  which  was 
addressed  to  one  of  her  daughters,  then  at  school  in 
England  : — 

"  North  or  Kauakaua^ 

,Vfw.  2itfi,  1859." 

**  My  darling  Ouve, — It  is  now  your  turn  to  get  a 
letter  from  me  ;  but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  a  long  long  time^ 
befons  you  revive  it,  for  there  are  few  opportunities  of 
sending  or  re.cci\Hng  letters.  "We  have  had  none  from  you 
since  the  May  ones  which  overtook  us  at  the  Matlwaring, 
just  beyond  Kuruman.  .  .  .  However,  we  must  be  patient, 
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and  tlie  letters  will  perhaps  b^  doubly  sweet  wLen  they  do 
come.  Although  I  long  to  hear  of  3'ou,  I  do  not  feel 
anxious  about  you,  my  dear  girls.  We  daily  commit  you 
to  the  care  of  your  Heavenly  Father,  and  He  never  dis- 
appointed those  who  trust  in  Him.  I  hope  that  you,  dear 
Olive,  are  setting  the  Luni  always  before  you.  As  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  you  will  have  a  strong  influence  over 
the  rest.  O  seek  tif^j)ecially  to  guide  your  sisters,  dear 
Annie  and  Emily,  in  tlio  way  of  life.  I  look  fonvard  with 
delight  to  the  time  when  we  shall  be  all  united  again  ;  but 
still  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  remain  in  England  as  long 
as  you  can.     You  may  never  go  there  again. 

"  You  Bee  we  have  not  yet  got  to  our  journey's  end.  It 
is  a  long  journey  indee<l ;  but  we  have  had  so  many 
hindrances  from  waggons  breaking,  cattle  wandering, 
fatigue,  drought,  and  other  causes.  We  have  been  already 
twenty  weeks  on  the  road,  and  shall  be  three  or  four 
weeks  yet.  Six  weeks  ago,  on  the  river  Zouga,dear  little 
Willie  was  taken  ill  with  fever,  and  for  several  days  we 
scarcely  thought  ho  would  recover ;  fever  was  very  high, 
with  delirium.  He  is  now  getting  well  again,  and  to-day 
is  playing  on  the  bed  with  Selina  and  Henry  for  the  first 
time.  He  is,  however,  still  so  weak  in  his  legs  that  he 
lias  to  be  carried  about  like  an  infant.  A  fortnight  after 
Willie  had  been  taken  ill,  dear  Lizzie  was  seized  with 
fever  and  erysipelas  in  the  back,  but  she  too  is  getting 
well  now ;  so  you  see,  dearest  Olive,  you  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  as  well  as  to  pray  for.  Selina  and  Henry 
are  well,  and  all  send  their  love  to  you  all.  I  need  not 
tell  you  much  about  our  journey,  as  you  have  papa's 
jotinial.  .  .  .  We  meet  with  some  beautiful  flowers.  I 
often  wish  it  were  possible  to  transport  them  to  you.  Few 
of  them  have  much  scent  alone ;  but  about  sunset  their 
united  fragrance  is  delicious. 
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"  Monday,  Nov.  28. —  Yesterday  deax  little  Eliza  Price 
was  baptued  by  your  papa.  We  had  a  pleasant  English 
service.  It  was  quite  a  treat  iu  the  ^vild^rues^i.  The 
Bechuanas  were  present  as  spectators,  and  seemed  inter- 
ested. Papa  has  sen'ice  iu  Sechuana  regularly  every 
Sunday.  .  .  .  Our  cattle,  at  least  some  of  them,  have  been 
lost  ever  since  la«t  Monday.  Four  men  were  seeking  them 
three  days  and  nights,  and  n^tiimed  with  some  of  them — 
without  haWng  tasted  food  idl  that  time.  They  lost  their 
way,  which  it  is  very  easy  to  do,  as  the  country  lb  covered 
with  forests  and  thick  bush.  Now  another  party  is  out 
after  the  rest  of  them.  This  is  their  third  day.  We  have 
had  no  road  for  many  weeks.  Some  of  the  party  have  to 
go  before,  sawing  down  trees,  and  chopping  bushes  to  make 
room  for  the  waggons  to  pass,  and  after  all  we  frequently 
become  entangled ;  so  it  is  very  slow  work.  There  are 
no  wild  beaats  here  except  elephants,  and  occasionally 
troops  of  zebras.  The  latter  we  sometimes  manage  to 
shoot.     They  are  excellent  eating  ;  so  is  the  gnu. 

"Dm.  26. — A  happy  Christmas  to  you,  my  children! 
It  is  now  nearly  a  month  since  I  laid  down  my  letter  to 
you,  dear  Olive  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  are  onlyyiiw  miUs 
nearer  to  our  journey's  end  than  we  were  then.  I  told 
you  that  a  party  of  our  men  had  gone  out  in  search  of 
some  of  our  oxen,  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Masarwa, 
or  Bushmen.  They  returned  on  the  fourth  day  with 
all  but  three ;  one  had  been  left  sick  on  the  roa^l ;  the 
other  fine  large  hind  oxen  the  Masarwa  had  killed  and 
eaten.  It  was  a  great  loss,  but  thore  was  no  redress  for  it, 
and  as  our  pool  of  water  was  abnost  dried  up,  we  were 
glad  to  go  forward.  As  we  proceeded  we  found  the 
country  more  and  more  dry,  and  at  last  we  were  brought 
to  a  complete  stand-still  for  want  of  water.  One  waggon 
was  unpacked  and  sent  back  with  oU  the  casks,  Mack- 
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intosh  bags,  and  vesselfl  we  could  find,  to  bring  water.  All 
the  oxen  and  sheep  and  all  the  men,  excepting  two^  were 
sent  back  likewise,  and  what  little  water  still  remained  was 
divided  amongst  us  who  stayed.  This  was  only  enough  for 
drinking,  there  was  none  to  cook  with,  and  before  the 
waggon  arrived,  which  was  two  days  and  nights,  we  were 
so  weak  from  want  of  food  that  the  children  and  I  could 
scarcely  walk.  The  weather  was  at  the  same  time 
extremely  hot,  the  thermometer  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  stood  at  96°)  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at 
more  than  105°  Papa  and  the  two  men  who  remained 
went  out  in  the  cvenin-^s  in  search  of  water,  and  walked 
about  all  night,  but  they  could  find  none.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  Tabo  stayed  with  one  of  his  men,  and  they  too 
searched  for  water ;  for  wo  were  unwilling  to  go  back  if 
there  was  a  possibility  of  getting  on.  However,  all  the 
poob  were  empty,  so  wo  were  most  reluctantly  obliged 
to  retrace  our  steps.  But  by  this  time  the  ponds  we 
had  left  were  dried  up  too  ;  so  after  travelling  a  day  and 
night,  and  until  nine  the  next  morning,  the  poor  cattle  were 
BO  exhausted  with  thirst  tliat  they  could  go  no  farther, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  unyoke  them  and  send  them  on 
with  the  sheep,  and  most  of  the  men,  to  tlio  nearest  water. 
We  hoped  that  they  would  return  that  night  and  take  us 
on ;  but  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  passed  and 
neither  men  nor  oxen  came,  and  our  sufTeringa  were 
again  very  great.  I  was  most  anxious  about  Lizzie,  who 
was  still  woAk  from  her  recent  illness.  I  thought  she 
would  have  fainted  when  I  had  not  a  drop  of  water  to 
give  her. 

**  One  afternoon  about  four  o'clock  papa  set  out  with 
two  men,  taking  our  Mackintosh  bags,  and  returned  about 
half-past  nine  next  morning  with  a  supjily  of  water. 
When   they  arrived  they  were   bo   exhausted  that  they 
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dropped  on  the  ground  unable  to  speak.  Papa  lonked  so 
ill  that  I  Wft3  quite  alarmed.  They  hatl  walked  tliirtj- 
eight  miles,  and  carried  the  water  fifteen  miles.  Having 
fomul  water,  parties  were  Bent  in  eucoession  each  night  to 
return  the  following  one.  Fancy  every  drop  of  wat«r  we 
had  for  drinking,  cooking,  or  washing  ourselves  brought  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  going  and  coming !  ^  At  length,  on 
Sunday,  December  the  11th,  we  were  aroused  very  early 
by  a  heavy  rain.  We  spread  out  a  sail  and  caught  enougli 
to  replenish  our  water-vessels.  This  was  indeed  a  shower 
from  Heaven ;  it  reWved  our  languid  spirits,  and  filled  us 
with  thankfulness  to  Him  who  had  remembered  His  pro- 
mise to  Hia  servants  (Isaiah  xli.  1 7).  "We  now  hoped  to 
go  00,  but  the  clouds  passed  away,  and  the  pools  remained 
empty. 

**  Wlien  the  oxen  returned  we  rode  back  fifteen  miles  to 
the  pool  from  which  we  had  been  obtaining  water.  It 
appeared  that  on  leaving  us  witli  the  oxen  and  sheep  the 
men  had  set  off  for  Kamakaraa,  but  losing  their  way  did 
not  got  there  till  the  following  night;  and  our  two  little 
calves,  unable  to  walk  so  far  in  such  hot  weather,  were 
lefl  behind  to  perish  ;  and  also  our  entire  flock  of  twenty- 
four  sheep  and  lambs  were  lost  through  the  carelessness 
and  indolence  of  the  man  who  was  driving  them,  and 
have  not  been  heard  of  since.  This  is  a  very  heavy  loss 
indeed. 

"  I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  your  coming  out, 
for  there  aj'e  so  few  opportunities  of  sending  letters  to 
you  now  that  I  do  not  like  to  delay  writing  on  that 
subject.  .  •  .  Lizzie  says  I  am  to  tell  you  to  bring  some 
comfits,  little  baskets,  etc.,  that  we  may  have  a  Cliristmos- 
tree  the  first  Christmas  you  are  all  at  home.  Your  sisters 
and  brothers  send  warmest  love  ;  so  does  papa.  The  God 
1  ThU  luted  for  about  a  fortnight. 
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of  Love  be  your  Friend  and  Portion,  my  dear  child ! — Your 
afTectionate  mamma,  AKne  Helmore." 


How  true  and  deep  the  love  of  the  Christian  mother ! 
Herself  in  circumstances  of  extreme  privation,  abstaining 
from  food  .and  drink  for  days  for  the  sake  of  her  children, 
knowing  what  it  is  to  have  only  a  single  spoonful  of  water 
for  each  child  left  before  relief  came :  in  8ucli  circum- 
stances sho  did  not  fail  to  tliink  of  the  diiitant  loved  ones 
in  her  native  land,  who  were  happily  ignorant  of  their 
mother's  distress.  Amid  the  harassing  anxieties  of  such  a 
journey  she  snatched  time  to  write  to  them  ;  and  again 
the  hope  of  re-uuion  was  expressed.  It  was  Clmstmas- 
time  when  she  wrote,  although  the  glare  and  heat  of 
the  African  sun  had  little  in  common  with  English  asso- 
ciations. But  her  faitliful  and  enduring  heart  was  strong 
enough,  not  only  to  send  a  cheerful  greeting,  but  to  enjoy 
the  prattle  of  the  children  sitting  ai*ouud  her  about  a  future 
Christmas,  when  their  happy  family  was  to  be  assembled 
in  a  mission-house  north  of  the  Zambese.  She  had 
courage  to  send  the  little  sister's  message  about  a  Christr 
mas-tree,  which  was  to  be  decorated  by  a  united  family 
among  the  Makololo. 

Into  this  land  of  drought  I  felt  it  would  bo  madness  to 
attempt  to  enter  before  rain  fell.  What  then  was  to  be 
done  t  Tlie  Makalaka  offered  to  show  me  a  route  to  the 
east,  by  which  I  shoiUd  reach  the  Zambese  near  to  the 
Victoria  Falls  in  ten  days.  Asking  them  to  point  out  the 
direction  of  the  first  fountain  on  this  road,  I  found  they 
pointed  south-east  from  Maila — which  was  of  course  going 
back  in  our  journey  j  for  our  course  now  was  nortli-west, 
or  nearly  so.  They  informed  me,  however,  that  the  second 
fountain  was  to  the  north  of  the  first,  and  that  the  road 
afterwards  st^dlly  pursued  that  course.     I  called  my  men, 
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and  laid  the  matter  before  them.  "  Oae  does  not  mind  a 
roiind-about  road,'*  said  old  Mebalwe,  "  provided  we  have 
water  on  it."  This  being  the  general  opinion^  as  well  as 
my  own,  I  hired  a  party  of  Makalaka,  who  agreed  to  go 
with  me  to  the  Zambese  by  this  eastern  route.  Having 
settled  this,  preparations  for  starting  were  going  forward, 
when  Mokantse,  the  chief  of  the  Bushmen,  made  his 
appearance  with  a  party  of  men  from  hi3  village,  which 
was  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  He  had  come  to  greet  me, 
lie  said,  before  I  left.  One  of  his  men,  who  had  acted  as 
my  guide  to  Maila,  had  hinted  to  me  the  previous  evening 
that  he  knew  another  road  to  the  west  of  that  pursued  by 
my  friends  of  tlie  previous  year.  He  assured  me  there 
was  plenty  of  water  on  it ;  and  it  led  to  the  Makololo 
country.  As  the  part  of  the  Zambese  to  which  the 
Makalaka  offered  to  guide  me  was  considerably  to  the  east 
of  Linyanti,  I  resolved  to  sift  this  matter  as  far  as  I  could, 
while  it  was  still  in  my  power  to  make  a  choice.  So  1 
assembled  both  Bttshmen  and  Makalaka,  and  ex])laincd  to 
them  fully  my  poaJtion.  I  was  a  missionary  on  my  way 
to  teach  the  Makololo.  I  was  going  to  join  tlie  party  of 
last  year,  I  had  got  food  and  clothing  for  them  in  the 
waggons  ;  and  niy  reijuest  uow  waa  to  be  shown  tliM  best 
route  by  which  I  could  join  them.  The  two  cliiefs  and 
their  men  had  a  long  discussion  together.  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  this  was  a  critical  time  in  my  journey.  In  a 
similar  dilemma,  a  Bushman  would  have  sought  assistance 
from  the  Unseen  by  divination  and  charms.  While  my 
native  advisers  were  conversing  together  in  a  language 
which  neither  I  nor  my  men  could  understand,  I  retired 
in  my  uncertainty  unto  Him  whose  eyes  are  in  all  places, 
and  earnestly  besought  His  guidance  and  blessing  at  this 
juncture.  Tlio  sequel  will  show  whether  or  not  the  prayer 
was  answered. 
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Mokftntse  announced  the  decision  to  which  they  bad 
now  come.  It  was  that  we  ought  to  give  up  the  road  to 
the  east,  and  take  the  route  to  the  north-west,  which  his 
man  had  mentioned  to  me.  The  Makalaka  agreed  that 
"  that  also  was  a  road,  and  that  it  would  take  us  to  the 
Makololo."  My  men  were  already  assembled ;  so  I  told 
them  that  whatever  road  we  took  we  must  enter  on  it 
heartily,  and  not  find  fault  with  one  another  when  wo  got 
into  difficulties.  Now  was  the  time  to  speak,  I  then 
made  Mokantee  mention  the  number  of  waters  which  were 
on  the  route  he  proposed.  He  counted  five,  and  ended 
with  the  "  Great  River."  I  asked,  was  it  the  river  of  the 
Makololo  t  He  replied  in  the  affirmative.  All  my  men 
joined  in  saying  that  this  route  of  the  Bushmen  ought  to 
be  the  best.  Mokantso  told  off  two  men  as  guides^  and 
this  perplexing  question  was  finally  settled. 

We  left  Maila  on  Monday  the  20tk  August,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding for  some  hours  ou  tlie  track  of  last  year's  waggons, 
bore  more  to  the  west,  on  a  footpath  almost  invisible  to 
the  inexperienced  eye,  and  were  now  practically  under  the 
leadership  of  the  two  Bushmen.  Walking  in  front  with 
them,  I  found  towards  evening  that  we  were  going  almost 
dne  west,  ami  in  a  little  after  that  we  were  turning 
elightly  to  the  south.  I  remarked  tliat  this  was  not  the 
direction  of  the  Makololo.  Seeing  that  I  had  referred  to 
a  compass,  the  Bushmen  said,  **  Why  does  not  the  *  seJo  * 
(or  thing)  of  which  you  *  inquii-e  *  inform  you  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  next  pool  of  water  as  well  as  tell  you  where 
Linyanti  isl  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Makololo  live  in  the 
direction  you  indicate,  but  we  are  also  sure  that  the  next 
pool  of  water  is  in  the  course  we  are  now  taking." 

On  Wednesday  forenoon  we  were  toiling  through  very 
deep  sand,  under  a  burning  sun.  The  pace  of  the  oxea 
was  becoming  very  slow,  and  the  drivers  seemed  to  ba 
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content  if  they  moved  at  all.  Proceeding  to  the  front  in 
order  to  question  the  guides  about  the  water,  I  found  to 
my  astonishment  that  they  were  not  visible.  "  MTiere  are 
the  Buslimen  Y"  I  asked  Mebalwe,  whose  waggon  was  jir&t 
that  day.  He  in  turn  asked  the  leader,  who  was  wearily 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  t4)am.  '*Ga  ki  itsc" — "I  don't 
know" — shouted  the  man  without  turning  round  his  head. 
*'  Then  in  what  direction  are  you  taking  us  V*  I  asked  in 
amazement.  "  When  1  last  saw  the  fiushmen  they  seemed 
to  be  going  in  the  direction  in  which  I  am  now  guiding 
the  waggons.'*  So  here  we  were  without  path,  not  even 
a  game-track  to  guide  us,  and  our  Bushmen  vanished  !  It 
seemed  useless  to  be  dragging  four  hea\ily-loatled  waggons 
through  the  sand  without  road  and  ^vithout  guide.  So  we 
gave  the  oxen  the  benefit  of  our  perplexity,  and  unyoked 
them  while  we  considered  what  was  to  be  done.  While 
the  men  were  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee,  it  struck  me  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Bushmen's 
desertion,  the  prospect  of  plenty  of  fresh  meat  at  the  wag- 
gons would  certainly  bring  them  back,'if  they  were  still 
near  enough  to  hear  the  report  of  a  gun.  Accordingly  I 
fired  off  my  gun,  and  waiting  a  few  minutes,  as  if  fol- 
lowing a  wounded  animal,  fired  again,  and  then  watched 
the  result  of  my  experiment.  Some  time  after,  the  men, 
who  were  now  keeping  a  look-out,  discovered  one  of  the 
Bushmen  making  for  the  waggons  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
Nothing  was  said  until  he  had  taken  his  place  among  the 
men,  when  lie  was  asked  why  he  had  *'  thrown  us  away  " 
in  the  desert  ?  He  said  *'  he  was  killed  by  tlie  sun,  i.e., 
thirsty,  and  had  merely  gone  on  to  drink."  It  no  doubt 
seemed  to  him  an  easy  thing  to  fiiid  out  the  little  well  still 
a  considerable  distance  ahead,  and  which,  being  inaccessible 
to  game,  had  therefore  no  ** spoors"  leading  to  it;  but  it 
was  a  very  ditiferent  matter  to  strangers.     1  gave  him  some 
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meat,  bo  that  his  hurried  return  was  not  entirely  in  vain 
from  his  o^vn  point  of  ^new.  In  truth  he  was  a  welcome 
sight  to  us  all.  Again  proceeding  under  his  guidance  we 
reached  the  water  in  the  evening.  Our  second  guide  took 
guilt  to  himself,  and  never  again  made  his  appearance  at 
our  waggon.  After  reaching  the  welll  went  with  Mebalwe 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  the  place  where  he  was  said 
to  be  hiding,  to  assure  him  that  my  heart  was  quite  "white" 
towards  hinu  We  heard  his  retreating  steps  in  the  bush, 
and  called  after  him,  but  in  vain.  1  next  sent  his  com- 
rade, with  plenty  of  meat  and  tobacco,  to  induce  him  to 
join  us  again,  but  he  refused.  He  said  he  knew  he  had 
done  wrong  in  throwing  away  the  waggons  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  he  believed  the  white  man  would  ]>unish  him 
with  the  rliinocoros-hide  whip.  Where  or  when  he  had 
seen  this  implement  in  operation  I  know  not,  bub  it  had 
evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  He  pre- 
ferred rather  to  be  without  pay  tlian  to  run  the  imaginary 
risk  of  the  "  sambok." 

We  found  that  there  was  barely  enough  of  water  for 
ourselves  in  the  deep  well  to  which  our  guides  led  us.  It 
was  at  the  side  of  a  large  salt-panj  now  grown  over  with 
grass.  The  water  was  only  slightly  brackinh.  It  was  still 
about  half  a  day's  journey  to  the  large  fountain  of  which 
the  Bushmen  had  spoken.  As  we  had  then  beautiful 
moonhght,  I  sent  the  whole  troop  of  oxen  forward  that 
evening  in  charge  of  a  party  of  men,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Bushman.  They  were  to  allow  the  cattle  to  drink 
that  night,  and  then  giving  them  time  to  graze,  had  them 
to  the  water  a  second  time  at  noon  the  following  day. 
Next  morning,  looking  across  the  vast  plain  at  the  aide  of 
which  my  waggon  stood,  I  saw  what  I  thought  at  Grst  was 
game,  but  on  using  a  glass  found  to  be  my  own  oxen.  They 
had  not  yet  reached  the  water;  their  guide  having  got 
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Ijewilderetl  in  the  night,  had  led  them  awAy  to  the  lef 
that  now  they  were  farther  from  the  water  tlian  when  they 
left  the  waggons  the  night  before.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  Buslimau  wandering  from  his  course  which  has 
come  under  my  own  observation.  Ho  was  not  entirely  to 
be  excused ;  for  although  the  plain  was  without  a  single 
object  to  guide  him,  there  were  numerous  brilliant  stars  in 
the  heavens  by  which  he  coxild  have  steered. 

1  had  previously  observed  a  certain  ox  in  the  troop  as 
always  heading  the  march  to  the  wat«r  at  noon  when  they 
were  going  to  drink.  He  was  of  European  breed,  being 
stronger  and  heavier  than  the  Bechuana  aittle.  As  the 
troop  now  passed  along  the  plain  towards  the  water,  this  ox, 
seeing  the  waggons  in  the  distance,  rushed  away  from  the 
herd,  and,  refusing  to  be  stopped  by  the  men,  came  up  to  oixr 
camp  in  the  rage  and  desperation  of  thirst.  I  sent  a  man 
to  bale  water  for  him  out  of  the  well  ;  but  the  small 
quantity  brought  at  a  time  seemed  to  tantalize  the  animal, 
which  at  length  became  exhausted  and  lay  down  on  the 
plain.  All  our  efforts  failed  to  restore  him,  or  to  cause  him 
to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  cattle  after  their  return. 
The  poor  animal  was  "  killed  by  the  sun,"  ie.,  by  thirst, 
and  was  the  only  one  which  1  lost  from  that  cause.  I  have 
since  often  observed  that  cattle  bred  by  Bechuanas  can 
stand  thirst  better  than  all  others  which  come  into  the 
country.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  reared  by  their  owners  at  their  cattle-posts.  Wiile 
colonial  famiera  make  sure  that  water  shall  at  all  times  be 
within  reach  of  their  herds,  so  that  they  can  drink  when 
they  choose,  the  Bechuanas  teach  their  cattle  to  endure  a 
certain  amount  of  privation  as  to  water.  In  winter,  no 
BBohuana  herdsman  of  the  old  school  wouhi  think  of  tak- 
ing hia  charge  to  the  water  every  day.  In  the  coldest 
weather,  it  is  often  the  second,  occasionally  tli«  third,  day 
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before  the  water  is  visited ;  and  even  then  the  cattle  drink 
but  Bparingly.  Goata  in  the  Kalahari  are  months  without 
water,  and  thrive  without  it.  The  Bechuanas  had  a  reason 
for  thus  training  their  cattle  ;  for  when  astsailud  by  tribes 
more  powerfid  than  themselves,  it  was  their  custom  fear- 
lessly to  drive  their  flocks  and  herds  for  days  into  the 
Kalahari  desert,  into  which  their  enemies  followed  tliem 
at  their  j>eril. 

My  men,  who  had  gone  forward  with  the  oxen,  re- 
turned with  poor  accounts  of  the  "  great  water  **  spoken  of 
by  the  Bushmen ;  the  oxen  had  drained  it  completely, 
without  having  quenched  their  thirst.  As  it  was  a  spring, 
however,  tlie  men  hoped  that  it  would  soon  reKll  its  basin. 
We  reached  this  fountain  on  Friday  evening,  and  on  Satur- 
day all  hands  were  at  work  the  whole  day  clearing  out  the 
mud  and  stones  which  had  accumulatt^d  round  tho  spring, 
and  considerably  impeded  its  How.  A  large  jmsu  was  made, 
ao  that  the  cattle  might  be  kept  together  while  tho  water 
was  collecting.  AVe  found  it  of  no  use  to  send  them  to 
graze  in  charge  of  hef da.  Instead  of  eating,  or  even  lying 
down,  the  oxen  kept  wandering  about  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another,  always  with  the  object  of  passing  their 
herds  and  getting  to  the  fountain  where  we  were  working. 
One  animal,  which  was  suffering  the  agonies  of  thirst,  shut- 
ting its  eyes,  broke  through  the  pen  and  rushed  past  tho 
men  who  tried  to  stop  it,  upon  whom  it  would  have  blindly 
trodden  had  they  not  given  way.  We  had  just  time  to 
"clear  out"  from  the  spring  when  the  poor  creature  rushed 
over  the  ledge  of  rock  above  tho  fountain,  falling  a  dia- 
tance  of  at  least  twelve  feet,  and  lighting  upon  the  rocks 
and  stones  out  of  which  the  water  sprang.  No  sooner  had 
it  reached  the  ground  than,  now  unable  to  rise  or  to  move  its 
body,  it  turned  round  itn  head  to  one  of  the  *'  eyea  "  of  the 
fountain,  and  there  drank  for  a  long  time  the  deliciously 
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cool  water.  We  all  believed  the  animal  would  die  from 
the  fall ;  and  we  had  tu  lift  it  out  of  the  watvr  wbeu  it  had 
finished  its  long  draught  In  the  course  of  some  da; 
however,  it  recovered,  and  was  for  many  year*  afterwards  ft 
front  ox  in  my  team.  In  opening  up  this  water  we  camt 
upon  pieces  of  elephants'  tusks  and  antelopes*  horns,  mix< 
up  with  the  stones  and  mud  which  had  been  closely  em 
bedde<l  by  the  feet  of  the  game.  The  overhanging  ledge 
of  rock  had  no  doubt  broken  olf  these  horns  and  tusks, 
their  owners,  forgetting  its  proximity,  tossod  up  their  heads 
suddenly  after  finishing  their  draught  of  water. 

On  Sunday  morning,  26th  August,  I  found  that  if  we 
stayed  here  together,  the  oxen  must  endure  great  hard 
ship  on  liccount  of  the  scarcity  of  the  water.  Although 
it  flowed  with  increasing  rapidity  after  our  labours, 
was  still  far  from  stifiicient.  The  first  question  thus  came 
to  be,  not  to  find  the  nearest  way  to  the  Makololo,  but  to 
reach  a  water  which  would  suffice  for  all  the  oxen.  The 
Bushmen  living  near  this  fountain,  pointing  to  the  w 
said  that  after  sleeping  once  on  the  way  I  should  on 
following  day  reach  tho  great  river  of  which  I  had  heard. 
For  the  first  time  on  my  long  journey  I  now  found  it 
necessary  to  go  forward  on  Sunday.  Taking  one  waggon 
and  some  sixteen  oxen,  I  gave  them  as  much  water  as 
they  could  driuk,  and  then  proceeded  to  open  up  a  road 
to  the  river.  Being  now  suspicious  as  to  the  tsetse,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  conduct  of  Mokontse 
and  his  men  in  misleading  us  as  to  the  number  of  fountains 
on  the  road,  an<l  alfio  as  to  its  course,  I  thought  it  would 
he  best  to  go  fonvani  myself  with  one  waggon.  I  could 
not  trust  any  of  the  men  to  lead  the  way  where  there  was 
no  waggon  road,  but  I  cuuld  depend  upon  them  to  take 
care  of  the  cattle  at  the  fountain.  I  directed  the  Hot- 
tentots, if  they  did  nut  hear  from  me  to  the  contrar}',  to 
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Btart  on  Tuesday,  and  follow  my  track.  Mebalwe  was 
to  bring  up  the  rear  with  the  other  waggon,  and  the 
weakest  of  the  oxen  on  Wednesday.  Wiien  1  left  on 
Sunday  forenoon,  some  of  my  oxen  then  received  the  first 
good  drink  of  water  wliich  they  had  had  since  the  fore- 
noon of  the  previous  Monday  at  Maila  I  By  reducing 
the  number  of  oxen  in  one  place,  those  which  remained 
behind  found  enough  water  in  the  fountain,  and  a  serious 
disaster  was  averted.  I  now  travelled  tindtr  the  guidance 
of  Tiane,  the  chief  of  a  small  town  of  Bushmen,  which  we 
passed  soon  after  leaving  the  water.  On  Sunday  night 
there  fell  the  first  shower  of  rain  wliich  we  had  seen  since 
leaving  Kuruinan.  Our  journey  was  at  first  through  an 
open  country,  but  ou  Monday  morning  we  came  to  a  dense 
forest,  through  %vhich  we  had  literally  to  cut  our  way 
with  the  axe.  The  oxen  were  also  sorely  tried  with  a 
small  thorn  hush,  which  tore  their  legs  and  the  lower  part 
of  their  body,  and  imjjeded  our  progrefis.  After  a  hard 
day's  work  to  all  conceniedj  we  were  pleased  in  the  after- 
noon to  descend  into  a  belt  of  larger  timber,  growing  more 
sparseljland  on  fii-mer  soil.  Tlie  Busfaiian  now  assured 
me  that  I  was  near  to  the  great  river,  and  that  my  cattle 
would  know  no  more  thirst.  We  were  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  waggon.s,  my  office  of  hewer  of  trees  having 
become  a  sinecure,  when  Tiane  led  me  to  a  point  from 
which  I  gazed  on  the  loveliest  prospect  I  had  yet  beheld  in 
Africa.  A  broad  river  flowed  at  my  feet,  both  of  whoso 
banks  were  richly  wooded  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
The  bank  opposite  was  lower  than  where  I  stood,  and  I 
had  thus  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  on  the  other 
aide,  studded  with  large  trees,  in  the  shade  of  which  I 
beheld  the  gnu  and  the  zebra,  the  red-buck,  the  spring- 
buck, and  an  animal  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  the 
lechwe  or  water-buck.  Having  pulled  the  waggon  be- 
neath a  magnificent  camel-thorn,  whose  spreading  branches 
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enabled  us  to  have  delicious  shade  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  we 
unyoked  the  oxen,  which  made  at  once  for  the  river.  They 
were  not  content  with  reaching  the  water,  hut  walked  up 
to  the  belly  in  the  river,  and  tlien  drank  their  fill.  "We 
had  all  accompanied  them  to  the  bank,  and  enjoyed  the 
delightful  spectacle ;  and  of  all  African  scenes  beheld  before 
or  since,  no  one  is  more  deeply  engraven  on  my  mind. 
The  only  disappointment  was  that  I  was  not  gazing  upon 
the  "  Great  River  of  the  Makololo "  spoken  of  at  Maila, 
but  upon  the  Zouga  or  Botletle. 

After  a  few  minutes'  absence,  Tiane  announced  that  a 
boat  had  just  arrived  at  the  neighbouring  halting-place, 
which  was  called  More  oa  Maotu,  and  that  the  Batowana 
who  were  in  it  were  on  their  way  to  see  me.  Accordingly 
some  five  or  six  men  advanced  from  the  river,  and  sitting 
down  after  the  usual  salutations,  gave  me  their  news. 
They  wore  spies,  and  h;ul  been  southward  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  Bamangwato,  it  being  feared  that  in  the 
war  between  Macheng  and  Sekhome  something  might 
tranBpii*e  which  it  would  bo  of  importance  for  Lechulatebe, 
the  chief  at  LakeNgami,  to  know.  They  had  nowlRilfilled 
their  mission,  and  were  on  their  way  home,  having  still  a 
journey  of  four  or  five  days  before  them.  Tlicy  said  the 
place  where  I  had  touched  the  river  was  at  its  great  bend 
southwarfls,  ami  was  its  nearest  point  from  Maila.  I  now 
gave  them  my  news — a  plain,  straightforward  statement  of 
the  past  events  in  my  journey,  and  my  destination. 

"  Have  you  not  heard,"  said  the  head-man,  "  that  the 
party  uf  teacliers  wlio  went  in  last  year  to  tlie  Makololo  are 
all  dead  except  one  man  and  two  little  children  1 " 

I  replied  that  I  had  heard  some  idle  story  of  that  kind  at 
Maila,  but  tliat  I  did  not  believe  it. 

"  But  we  left  the  surviving  teacher  at  Leclmlatebe's 
town,"  exclaimed  the  man,  '*  His  oxen  were  all  bitten  by 
the  tsetse,  and  ho  could  go  no  farther.     We  saw  him  with 
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our  own  eyes,  and  we  are  sure  that  you  also  will  be  killed 
by  the  Makololo  if  you  go  there.  You  had.  better  cross 
the  river,  and  visit  Lechuktebe,  who  will  be  ghul  to  see 
you,  and  you  will  see  that  what  we  now  tell  you  about  your 
friends  is  true." 

A  new  suspicion  now  crossed  my  mind.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  this  story  was  not  true,  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  an  object  for  telhng  it,  namelyj  to  get  me  to  visit 
Lechulatebe.  My  four  waggons  were  supposed  to  contain 
immense  wealth  ;  Sekeletu,  the  enemy  of  Lechulatebe,  hati 
already  received  two  missionaries ;  it  was  therefore  desired 
by  the  Batowana  that  a  share  of  this  distinction  should  be 
conferred  upon  Lechulatebe,  and  tliat  he  also  should  havf 
his  resident  wliito  man  or  missionary.  I  therefore  con- 
ceived that  these  men  were  skilfully  acting  a  part,  and  that 
all  they  told  me  was  mentioned  for  the  purjiose  of  fright- 
ening me  from  going  on  to  the  Makololo,  and  of  inducing 
me  to  visit  their  own  chief.  I  therefore  firmly  expressed  my 
intention  of  going  on  to  Linyanti,  and  that  nowl  had  reached 
the  river  syst4mi,  I  |ioi>od  speedily  to  complete  the  journey. 

"  What  message,  then,  shall  we  take  to  our  chief?"  said 
the  men,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  second  interview,  in 
which  they  had  in  vain  sought  to  persuade  me  to  cross  the 
river,  and  give  up  the  journey  to  the  Makololo. 

"  Greet  your  chief  very  much,"  I  replied,  "and  say  that 
I  am  now  going  to  Linyanti,  but  that  I  hope  soon  to  visit 
him  as  a  missionary.  White  men  are  accustomed  to  boats 
in  their  own  country,  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  visit 
your  master  in  one  after  I  have  seen  my  friends,  and 
handed  over  to  them  their  food  and  their  clothing." 

They  seemed  at  a  loss  to  understand  my  detennined  and 
sincere  unbelief  in  their  story,  and  left  me,  declaring  I  was 
pre-eminently  "  tlogo  e  e  thata,"  hard-headed  or  difficult  to 
convince. 

"  But  mark  our  words,"  said  they,  as  they  left  for  their 
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boat ;  "  as  soon  as  we  get  horne^  and  tell  yonr  friend  that 
you  are  here,  the  teacher  is  sure  to  come  to  you  or  to  write 
to  you.  and  then  you  will  see  that  we  have  spoken  truth." 

"You  will  require  to  make  haste,"  was  my  answer,  "for 
in  a  few  days  I  shall  have  left  the  Zouga  and  gone  north- 
wards along  the  Tama!akan." 

I  noticed  two  points  of  difference  between  the  account  of 
these  Batowana  and  that  of  the  Bushmen  at  Maila.  The 
Bushmen  said  the  wife  of  the  surviving  teacher  was  with 
him,  and  he  anticipated  no  detention  from  tsetse.  The 
Batowana  said  Mrs.  Price  had  died  on  the  way  after  leaving 
the  Makololo,  and  that  the  missionary's  cattle  had  been 
bitten  by  the  deadly  ily,  Tliis  Kmked  like  truth,  supposing 
the  Bushman  to  have  \'iBited  the  missionary  party  before 
tlie  occurrence  of  these  later  disasters,  wliich  were  men- 
tioned by  the  Batowana.  This  account,  with  its  apparent 
discrepancy^  caused  me  some  uneasiness ;  but  the  promi- 
nence given  by  all  to  poisoning  by  charms,  and  the  well- 
known  desire  of  Lechulatebe  to  deter  Europeans  from 
visiting  his  enemies,  outweighed  all  such  impressions,  and 
I  still  felt  fully  convinced  that  the  whole  tale  was  without 
foundation. 

My  waggons  arrived  at  the  river  in  the  order  T  had 
laid  down  for  them ;  and  I  had  the  happiness,  before  the 
week  was  done,  of  seein;;  my  party  a<»ain  united.  Mebahve 
explained  that  after  I  left  they  had  scarcely  enough  water, 
but  when  the  other  two  waggons  followed  me  ho  had  then 
plenty  for  the  remainder  of  the  troop.  I  resolved  to  give 
the  cattle  a  few  days*  rest  here,  while  I  endeavoured  to 
obtain  information  about  the  country  before  me,  and 
eapecialJy  with  reference  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  tsetse. 
I  was  out  one  day  with  the  Bushmen  hunting,  when  they 
pointed  to  a  wooded  height  at  some  distance  from  the  river 
as  its  nearest  habitat     They  said  that  with  good  guides  I 
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ccni3d  m'  Aiosf  Hat  TEamaiiuaD.  wiuiac: 
bm«ai.  IThik-  sbuotin^  <raiiK2s»-3n«rl  oar  027^ 
butkf  (if  tirir  ziver.  one  o^  Ta*r  uBci%ir  of  nr-  invimr*i 
bcrsL  and  damaged  istt  fin:  jonc  <r.  otr  of  ict' 
Tbe  joaoe  of  LBa<e}  fiev  inu-  txit  air  visi.  a  johc  '  vii]=  ^ 
I  wed  BiedisixioiJibr  ti>  -dit  luaet  -meat  I  xb£  aeo.  ^ar 
gomca-fcnrl  Sw^ids  I^ob  wmK^fiTng  -wat  vron^  mc  noE 
knowing  "viiai  il  'vraa.  0^  iuubk-  iXKr  aatsgt  "voii  'sue 
VTon^  vaj  to  IdH  llfte  lord  vbcL  i:  -went  -asrvDO.  'Bat  mot 
of  the  baiTEiL  Hat  |«Dii  is  bit  fines'  bmil  trvupc  ne  i» 
my  Beoaec ;  and  ibt  v^  liUMr  ic  -uit  m^aua.  %£  ta«e-  ^bb 
left  me  in  DO  doobc  I  liad  iMiec  if;ijiir  iorc  v*  aaatf  ia 
sapplving  mr  <nm  -vantt  and  tliOKr  %£  -siit  ^acrr  t^*  Jdl&a^ 
game,  azkd  iMslis^  tint  liiic  wat  so:  '^  Iexm.  i^  tioae  to 
establish  confidaMXr  and  xva|M«L  ditinr  it  3iit  ir  aij  £Xbl 
I  laid  the  dama^^  gim  om  of  ai^n,  it  '^  ^ru^jpiay  aad 
did  not  mentacHD  to  bit  aMai  Hm:  taowt  if  m^f  ftnnaid-^ 
hand.  Soch  people  l»2i?v«  i&  ^-lutiiDr''  aufi  *^i]iilne&j* 
masters,  and  I  did  not  widi  intern  v*  ikaak  :duic  i&iej  vere 
in  the  employmeiit  of  one  vlio  vafc  «nR  il(i>  aiect  vich 
disasters. 

The  Batowana  reading  at  5^flAi  4r  X^an  ezerdae 
supremacy  orer  the  JCakicAiai,  vV/  Ere  «m  the  hankt  of  the 
rivers,  as  well  as  orer  the  BoAbmsi  and  certain  other  tribes 
in  the  desert  I  foond  that  tbe  district  of  More  oa  Ma^ito 
belonged  to  a  grandee  called  LereV^  who  f^yed  me  a 
trick  which  is  often  practised  on  trarelleTB  in  Africa.  At 
my  request  he  provided  me  with  guides.  When  I  came 
to  pay  beforehand,  always  an  unsafe  proceeding,  he  offered 
to  send  them  with  me  as  far  as  Maiketo's,  where  he  affirmed 
I  should  find  the  track  of  waggons  which  had  gone  to  the 
Makololo.  But  for  this  he  demanded  a  whole  list  of  articles, 
— ^gtmpowder,  lead,  flints,  caps,  beads,  a  knife,  and  a  handker- 
chief.    Believing  his  plausible  story,  I  satisfied  him  as  to  the 
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pay,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey.  At  Mpash's  village, 
however,  T  was  assured  tliat  the  men  wlio  liud  come  with  me 
were  not  Lerebola's  at  all,  hut  Monyed  to  Mpash,  and  T 
must  pay  again  if  I  wanted  guides.  Now  tliis  seems  great 
extortion  to  the  European.  He  is  indignant  at  being  de- 
ceived by  a  savage.  According  to  some  travellers,  there 
never  were  such  unreasonable  mortals  ns  the  African  chiefs 
through  whose  countty  they  have  passed.  But  that  is  only 
one  view  of  the  question.  AVe  may  think  tliat  the  chiefs 
ought  to  have  a  fixed  charge,  or  no  charge  at  all  ;  and  that 
our  progress  should  be  facilitated  by  everj' means  in  the  power 
of  those  for  whose  ultimate  benefit  we  think  we  are  travel- 
ling. But  the  opinions  of  the  chief  are  entirely  different. 
He  does  not  indeed  know  the  worda,  so  often  used  in 
England,  about  "  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  but 
the  idea  is  very  vividly  present  to  his  mind.  It  is  not 
every  year  the  locusts  come,  so  when  they  appear  every- 
bofly  makes  the  most  of  them.  An<l  so  the  coming  of  an 
Englishman  into  his  country,  with  several  waggons  heavily 
loaded,  is  an  event  to  be  taken  advantiige  of  by  a  chinf  to 
the  fullest  extent.  In  remote  districts,  the  whole  countrj'- 
sido  is  roused  by  such  aii  appearance  on  its  horizon,  from 
the  man  of  distinction,  who  hob-nobs  with  the  Englishman 
over  a  cup  of  coffee,  to  the  BuKhman,  who  hopes  to  come 
in  for  a  piece  of  meat,  or  a  few  bonea,  or  a  bit  of  raw  hide 
(which  he  will  roast  and  eat),  or  even  a  ]nnch  of  snuff,  as 
his  share  in  the  great  event  of  your  passing  through  the 
country,  "WTiile  the  chief  or  head-man  takes  you  in  hand, 
and  gets  what  he  can  as  a  "  present,"  or  for  gtiides.  his  men 
are  busy  with  your  servants,  doing  the  same  thing  on  a 
smaller  scale.  You  may  labour  to  exi)lain  that  your  journey 
is  for  the  future  benefit  of  both  chief  and  people.  He  does 
not  contradict  you,  but  seems  to  make  up  his  mind  tliat 
whatever  be  the  contingencies  of  the  future,  your  present 
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journey  shall  be  made  subsenient  to  his  immediate  ad- 
viintflgo.  Tliis  ia  only  in  a  nide  fonn  what  h  so  oftfin  mot 
with  in  civiliited  count ri^'s,  and  among  all  classes  of  society, 
— to  ^ct  a,s  much  as  you  can,  for  as  long  a  time  as  you  can, 
and  for  as  little  as  yon  can,  without  much  rcgar*!  to  truth 
or  honesty.  This  is  only  what  the  African  chief  docs,  and 
while  you  are  at  first  disgufited  at  the  imposition^  in  the 
end  you  i»ay  and  pass  on. 

After  resting  more  than  a  wcftk  at  More  oa  Maotu,  we 
left  on  Thursday  the  6th  September,  proceeding  up  the 
river  towards  its  junction  with  the  Ttimalakan.  On  Friday 
we  passed  Mpash's  vilLige,  where  we  had  to  hire  fresh 
guides.  We  observed  that  in  telling  us  the  story  of  the 
calamities  at  Linyanti,  a  tone  of  remonstrance  and  warning 
was  now  use<i  by  the  Batowana.  Great  prominence  was 
always  given  to  the  necessity  of  our  visiting  Lechulatebe. 
Sometimes  a  clumsy  narrator,  under  a  little  cross-ques- 
tioning, contradicted  himself,  wliitJi  conrirme.d  us  in  the 
belief  that  the  story  was  concocted,  and  told  by  some  with 
greater  ability  than  by  others.  After  a  man's  statement 
had  been  pulled  to  pieces,  and  his  warnings  Imd  fallen 
unheeded,  he  woidd  lose  all  patience,  and  exclaim,  "  If  you 
can't  believe  what  is  told  you,  go  on  to  Linyanti  and  see 
for  youi-self." 

On  Saturday,  while  we  were  moving  slowly  along  the 
bank  of  the  Zottga,  and  approaching  Letsebogo  ya  Khame, 
I  noticed  a  party  of  men  advancing  from  the  river,  which 
was  here,  owing  to  a  bend,  at  some  distance  from  the  course 
of  our  waggons.  The  strangers,  without  parleying  witli 
any  one,  went  up  to  the  leader  of  the  first  waggon  and  told 
bim  to  halt.  Now,  I  thought,  the  plot  tliiekens,  and  the 
Batowana  are  making  a  desperate  effort  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  By  calmness  and  firmness  to-day  all  further 
trouble   may   perhaps   be  averted.     I  went  forward  and 
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Uemanded  why  he  had  stopped  my  waggons  in  such 
unceremonious  mminer  ? 

"I  come  from  Lechulatebe,  the  chiof,"  replied  the  leader 
of  tlic  party^  a  tall  handsome  man,  dniwing  himself  up  to 
his  full  lieight.  *'  He  greets  you,  and  sends  yuu  boata,  by 
means  of  which  you  are  to  cross  the  river." 

"  But  who  t-ells  your  master  that  I  am  to  cross  the  river 
at  all  ?"  I  imjuired,  now  fully  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  our  surmises  of  fraud  were  about  to  be  confirmed.  **  I 
am  going  to  the  Makololo  at  present,  and  may  not  turn 
aside.  Give  my  greetings  to  your  chief,  and  thanks  for 
his  invitation.  As  we  are  to  be  neighbours,  I  liope  soon 
to  Bee  him  and  his  people." 

The  count-enance  of  the  man  assumed  a  bewildered 
expresjiion,  and  tiiniing  to  Ills  coinpaiiioiiK  I  heard  liim 
inquire,  "  What  can  we  make  of  this  man  ?  What  shall  I 
say  to  make  him  Iwlieve  V 

"  Tell  him  about  the  white  man  in  the  boat,"  suggested 
one  of  his  men. 

**  You  refuse  to  believe  what  everybody  tells  you.  In 
that  boat,"  pointing  to  the  river,  "  there  sits  a  white  man 
who  says  yoii  are  his  d^ar  friend — the  son  of  his  father." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  bring  him  "with  you  tliat  I 
might  see  him,  if  it  is  true  that  he  is  in  your  boat  1" 

'*  Because  he  is  sick  and  titL'd,  and  wished  to  remain." 

Still  incredulous,  and  determined  to  stick  to  my  course, 
I  brought  the  conversation  to  a  close  by  saying,  **  1  shall 
go  on,  as  I  intended,  to  the  Letsebogo  (ford),  where  we 
shall  sleep,  and  where  we  shall  rest  to-morrow  (Sunday). 
If  you  have  got  a  white  man  in  your  boat,  bring  him  to 
me  there,  an<l  1  hIiiiII  Ix-lieve  what  you  Bay." 

Not  knowing  what  turn  events  might  take  next,  and 
conceiving  that  I  had  been  perhaps  somewhat  abrupt  with 
the  men  as  the  messengers  of  their  chief,  T  now  gave  them 
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a  handsome  present,  to  show  that  my  heart  was  wliite  to- 
wards thorn,  although  I  waa  still  going  on  to  the  Makulolo. 
Highly  pleased,  they  returned  to  the  river ;  and  we  pur- 
sued our  course  to  tlje  place  where  I  had  resolved  to 
spend  the  Sunday.  Left  to  ourselves,  we  all  felt  that  the 
crisis  had  now  come.  The  stories  told  so  persistently  for 
the  last  three  weeka  would  be  tested  thia  evening,  and 
it  would  be  decided  whether  wo  were  being  deceived, 
as  we  had  imagined,  or  whether  we  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  mourn  over  disaster  and  deatli.  The  interval 
waa  spent  in  canvassing  the  whale  subject  afresh — the 
idea  now  for  the  first  time  being  present  that  it  might 
possibly  bo  true.  Towards  evening  I  seated  myself 
in  the  front  waggon  t^  obtain  the  earliest  sohition  of  this 
mysterj'.  Tlie  guides  said  we  wcro  now  approaching 
the  river  again,  and  that  the  halting-place  was  close  at 
hand.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my  anxiety  as  I 
gazed  fonvard  through  the  forest,  seeking  in  vain  for  the 
solution  of  my  doubts  in  its  solemn  stillness.  I  was 
roused  by  the  exclamation  of  the  driver,  who  sat  beside 
me  on  the  waggon,  "  Ki  ena,**— **  It  is  he."  I  sprang  from 
the  waggon,  and  went  forward  to  meet  some  one  who,  I 
could  see  through  the  trees,  was  a  European.  At  length 
I  saw  that  it  was  my  dear  friend  and  brother-missionarj', 
Mr.  Price. 

"But  can  all  this  that  I  hear  be  truel"  I  hurriedly 
asked,  bcforo  I  had  grasped  his  hand. 

Alas  1  I  saw  what  the  answer  would  be  before  I  heard 
it :  •'  All  is  true." 

I  had  then  to  go  back  and  break  the  news  to  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  that  her  beloved  friends  Mrs.  Helraore  and 
Mrs.  Price  were  no  more  ;  and  that  in  ^ort  the  story 
which  we  hatl  so  often  heard  and  disbelieved  was  mourn- 
fully true.     This  was  indeed  a  trj-ing  hour.     Hopes  which 
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had  cheered  us  during  our  long  journey  were  now  dashed 
to  tlie  ground.  As  the  brilliance  of  the  setting  sun  was 
now  giving  |>]ac«  around  us  to  the  darkness  of  night, 
so  the  bright  pictures  whicli  had  often  Riled  our  minfls 
with  pleasure  now  also  gave  place  to  one  gloomy  scene  of 
desolation  and  of  death.  We  sat  down  and  wept  for 
those  who  were  not.  Our  men  betokened  their  sympathy 
by  the  solemnity  of  their  countenances  ;  and  the  simjile 
Makoba  stttod  at  some  distance,  silent  witnesses  of  the  scene. 
"We  shrank  for  some  time  from  inquiring  into  the  details 
nf  the  disastt-rs  through  which  our  friend  had  passifl.  We 
observed  with  pain  that  not  only  was  Mr.  Price  reduced 
to  be  the  shadow  of  what  he  was  when  in  healtlL,  but 
his  memory  was  also  for  the  time  somewhat  affected ;  and 
he  repeated  the  same  things  several  time£,  without  being 
aware  of  it  We  sought  first  an  explanation  of  the  moans 
by  which  he  had  heanl  of  our  an'ival.  Mr.  Price  said  tljat 
the  messengers  of  Lechulatebc  who  liad  seen  us  at  More 
oa  Maotn  on  their  way  up  the  ri^'er  from  the  Bamangwato 
country,  arrived  at  the  courtyard  one  day  while  he  was 
present.  He  heaitl  without  interest  the  recital  of  their 
procedure  as  spiea^  and  an  account  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  Bamangwato.  Rut  by  and  by  his  attention 
was  riveted  when  he  heard  the  men  state  that  they 
had  arrived  at  More  oa  Maotu  at  the  same  time  as  *^a 
teacher"  from  Kuruman,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Mako- 
lolo.  He  was  a  rod  man,  and  hail  a  span  of  red  oxen. 
He  had  a  wife  and  child^  and  one  waggon,  but  others 
filltid  with  tilings  were  coming  after  him.  Mr.  Price, 
starting  up,  interruptpd  the  man,  and  exi)lained  to  Lechu- 
latebe  that  this  teacher  was  his  friend  ;  and  that  he  must 
find  some  way  nf  visiting  him.  Lechulatehe  very  kindly 
placed  hia  own  canoe  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Price,  who, 
hearing  from  the  men  that  we  did  not  credit  the  story  of 
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the  disasters  at  Linyanti,  but  were  intending,  as  soon  as 
we  could,  to  pass  on  to  the  Makololo,  embarked  as  soon  as 
the  canoe  was  ready.  He  had  the  Ulaa  that  he  was 
beginning  his  voyage  on  Sunday  ;  but  in  the  long  illnesses 
which  he  had  endured^  and  surroundtid  so  long  by  men 
who  themstlves  hnd  all  been  an  indrfinite  number  of  days 
stricken  down  by  fever,  he  had  lost  reckoning  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  so  that  what  ho  reganlt'd  as  Sunday  was  in 
reality  W'ednesi^la}'.  Mr.  Helmore's  two  6ur\'iving  little 
children  were  bo  pleased  that  assistance  was  near  to  them 
that  they  joyfully  consented  to  remain  during  Mr.  Price's 
absence  in  charge  of  tli«  HtirvautSj  and  under  the  special 
oarc  of  Ijccbulat*;be's  hciul-wife,  who  was  very  kind  to  them. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  our  recently  atiquired  knowledge 
of  the  true  condition  of  our  fellow-mi/mbers  of  the  Mako- 
lolo  mission,  our  past  journey  now  assumed  a  consecutive- 
ness  and  a  oneness  of  puqiosc  boyond  anything  which  wc 
liad  intended.  We  started  fruin  Kuruman  to  join  the 
Makololo  iiiisfiion,  of  which  we  were  members,  carrying 
with  us  necessary  supplies  for  our  friends.  Now,  it  is  a 
fact  that  when  1  did  join  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  mission,  and  when  I  supplied  him  with  the  assistance 
which  was  indispensable  to  his  leaving  the  lake,  not  a  day 
had  been  lost  between  Kurumau  and  Lake  Ngami.  AVhen 
the  boatmen  announced  to  Mr.  Price  our  arrival  on  the 
Zouga,  it  was  in  reality,  as  such  things  go  in  Africa,  an 
**  express"  to  him  from  Kuruman.  But  this  was  not  my  in- 
tention, because  I  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Price  was  there 
at  all.  I  thought  of  him  and  of  Mr.  Helmore  as  in  the 
Makololo  country ;  and  when  I  left  Maila  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  travelling  on  a  new  and  direct  route 
to  that  country. 

Then  the  Bushmen  of  Mokantse  at  Maila  undoubtedly 
misled  me,  both  as  to  the  route  and  as  to  the  number  of 
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waters  which  we  should  find.  Had  they  acknowledged  that 
the  "great  river"  of  which  they  spoke  was  the  Zouga,  and  not 
the  Sonta  or  the  Mahahe.  I  ceilainly  sltould  not  have  taken 
the  route  j)roposod  by  them  at  all.  Thoy  deceived  me,  but  for 
what  purj)08et  The  only  way  I  can  account  fur  their  conduct 
is,  that  they  determined,  in  wliat  they  regjirded  as  mercy  to 
me,  to  take  me  into  tho  country  where  tliey  knew  I  must 
infallibly  eitlier  hoar  of  my  frieudb  as  having  already  passed 
south,  or  meet  with  them  on  their  way  out  from  Linyanti. 
They  therefore  scliemed  to  induce  me  to  take  that  route.  I 
refused  to  believe  the  stoiy  of  disaster  which  they  told;  they 
seem  to  have  determined  to  avert  from  me  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  my  unbelief.  I  told  them  that  I  had  food  and 
clothing  for  my  friends  in  tlie  waggons  ;  tlie  Bushmi^n  seem 
to  have  resolved  that  these  articles  should  go  into  the 
region  where  their  owners  really  were.  It  would  be  easy 
to  take  the  teacher  to  the  Zanibeso  near  the  Victoria  Falls, 
and  once  there  he  could  find  his  way  to  Linyanti.  But 
what  did  he  want  there  when  one-half  of  his  friends  were 
dead,  and  tho  rest  were  on  the  western  and  not  t!ie  eastern 
road  1  And  bo  those  wild  children  of  the  desert  took  the 
wayward  and  unmanageable  white  man  into  their  charge, 
and  in  point  of  fact  led  liim  against  his  will  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friend.  Kindly  feelinga  must  therefore  have 
prompii'd  these  men  as  they  spoke  so  long  together  at  Maila 
before  they  carae  to  a  decision.  AVe  could  not  understand 
their  language,  but,  inteq>reted  hy  their  after  conduct,  it 
was  that  of  good-will  and  sympathy.  They  no  doubt 
described  in  their  speeches  my  seeking  my  friends  in  the 
noi-th,  and  perhaps  suffering  as  they  had  done,  while  the 
survivors  sought  me  in  the  south,  and  lamented  that  they 
had  missed  me  on  tho  road.  All  this  they  most  kindly 
resolved  to  prevent,  and  they  were  eucce&sful.  I  have  the 
utmost  pleasure    in  mentioning  this  striking  instance   of 
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genuine  bcuevolencc  and  thoughtfuL  kindness  in  the  Bush- 
men of  the  African  desert. 

But  if  on  the  morning  of  my  departure  from  Maila,  Mo- 
kantae  and  hia  Bushmen  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  my 
going  to  the  east  under  the  guidance  of  the  Mukaluka,  and 
tims  missing  Mr.  Price,  the  Batnwana  voyaging  Iiomcwards 
on  the  Zouga,  reached  More  oa  Maotu  also  in  time  to  meet  us 
there,  and  mthout  delay  to  take  to  Mr.  Price  the  news  that 
help  was  near  him.  All  of  us,  missionary,  Bushmen,  and 
Batowana,  conspired,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  assist  Mr, 
Price  at  the  earliest  poasiblo  time.  These  circumstances  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  on  every  one  in  the  party.  *'  Sir," 
said  one  of  my  men,  who  had  not  professed  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, "  God  has  been  leading  us  to  help  Mr.  Price."  Rever- 
ently and  thankfully  did  we  aeknnwletlgo  His  merciful 
guidance.  He  had  led  us  by  a  way  which  we  knew  not. 
He  raised  for  us  friends  even  among  tlie  wandering  Bush- 
men, who  kindly  resolved  to  save  us  from  our  own  mis- 
taken views,  and  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  us  and 
our  friends. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  at  the  time  I  was  at  Maila  de- 
bating what  course  to  pursue,  Dr.  Livingstone  had  arrived 
in  tlie  countiy  of  the  Makololo,  after  periorming  a  march 
on  foot  of  more  than  600  miles.  Ihul  I  accepted  the 
guidance  of  the  Makalaka  as  I  at  one  time  intended,  and 
taken  the  road  to  Victoria  Falb,  it  is  probable  t!iat  I  should 
have  been  in  time  to  meet  the  Doctor  before  he  returned 
to  the  east  coast.  If  any  of  the  Makololo,  yielding  to  the 
personal  influence  and  advice  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  would 
have  removed  to  Tabacheu,  in  all  probability  the  mission 
would  have  been  commenced.  But  in  the  exercise  of  my 
best  judgment,  I  gave  up  the  eastern  for  what  I  considered 
a  better  route  to  the  Makololo ;  and  instead  of  meeting 
Dr.  Livingstone  I  met  Mr.  Price. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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Tn  the  quiet  of  the  Sunday  following  our  meeting  with 
Mr.  Price,  we  ohtaine*!  from  liiiri  moist  of  tho  harrowing 
(IftjiilR  of  tlie  historj'  of  tho  mission  at  Linyanti.  Messrs. 
Helmore  and  Price  arrived  at  that  town  on  Tuesday  the 
14th  of  pL'tniar}'  1800,  aft<^r  a  journey  of  morctlian  seven 
months  from  Kuruman.  They  were  aware  that  this  was 
jterliaps  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year  to  enter  that 
deadly  region  ;  but  all  such  considerations  were  overcome 
hy  their  anxiety  lust  Dr.  Livinj^stone  should  have  reached 
the  country  before  them,  and  lest  by  their  delay  tliey  should 
miss  the  ojiiKjitunity  of  being  introduced  by  him  to  the 
JIakololo.  They  found,  however,  on  their  anival  at  Lin- 
yanti, that  they  were  in  advance  of  the  Doctor,  who  was 
unexpectedly  (h'tainrd  un  tlie  lower  parts  of  the  Zambese 
until  May  18C0.  They  therefore  introduced  themselves  as 
the  friends  of  Livingstone,  who  had  come,  like  Ngako  (the 
Doctor)  to  teach  the  people.  Their  arrival  was  welcomed 
by  the  Makololo  in  the  usual  way.  Large  parties  went 
out  til  meet  them,  some  two  or  three  days'  journey  from 
the  town.  On  the  day  after  their  arrival  an  ox  was  sent 
for  slaughter,  and  when  next  day  Sekeletu  himself  appeared 
to  welcome  them,  large  quantities  of  beer  wei-e  brought  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  strangers.  Everybody  seemed 
jjleased  :  the  chief  that  his  name  and  greatness  had  brought 
him  white  men  to  reside  in  his  town ;  the  missionaries  that 
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a  new  and  populous  district  of  country  was  about  to  be 
opened  up  to  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity.  Mr, 
Helmore  had  preached  to  the  crowds  who  went  out  to  meet 
the  mission  piu-ty  on  the  Sunday  before  their  arrival  in  the 
town ;  and  every  Sunday,  as  long  as  he  was  able,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Makololo  in  Sekeletu's  court-yard  In  Linyanti. 
Some  of  the  ht'ad-men  wlio  had  begun  to  leom  to  read 
under  Dr.  Livingstone's  tuition,  now  resumed  tlieir  efforts 
under  Mr.  Helmore  and  Mr.  Price.  But  the  missionaries 
soon  saw  t!iat  whatever  infiuence  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his 
arrival  might  be  able  to  exert  upon  Sekeletu  and  the  Ma- 
kololoj  in  his  absence  no  one  spoke  of  removing  to  the 
highlands  nuilli  of"  the  Ziuubeee.  They  said  repeiiLedly 
that  if  they  removed  at  all  it  would  be  to  Lake  Ngami, 
after  they  had  conc|uered  Lechulatebe,  and  dispossessed 
him  of  his  country.  The  missionaries,  who  were  not  igno- 
rant of  their  danger  from  the  iiitaalubriuus  climate,  lost  uo 
time  in  requesting  Sekeletu's  permission  to  remove  to  Slie- 
gheke,  which  Mr.  Helmore  thought  would  be  a  healthier 
locality  than  Linyanti^  and  near  enough  for  tht-m  Ui  hear 
of  Dr.  Livingstone's  arrival  as  soon  as  it  should  take  place. 
The  chief,  howevor,  would  not  accede  to  this.  Ho  seemed 
jealous  of  the  frequent  references  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
said  that  nobody  must  affect  their  arrangeinunts  with  tiim 
as  chief  of  the  town.  He  must  not  be  separated  from  those 
who  had  come  to  teach  him  and  his  people  ;  they  must  live 
with  him  at  Linyanti.  Not  wishing  to  offend  Sekeletu, 
and  hoping  that  Dr.  Livingstone  would  soon  arrive,  and 
assist  them  in  coming  to  some  settlnment  of  tlio  question, 
the  missionaries  acquiesced  in  this  decision,  and  Mr.  Price 
built  a  temporary  hut. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  their  arrival  at  Linyanti, 
the  whole  party,  with  the  e.\ception  of  Mr.  and  Mi-s,  Price 
and  a  servant,  were  stricken  down  with  sickness.    Although 
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many  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  as  practised  by 
natives  were  present,  all  these  were  also  characteristic  ot. 
African  fever.  It  needed  no  poison  in  the  ox  to  causft' 
liberal  rations  of  beef,  without  much  exercise,  to  bring 
about  that  bilious  state  which  in  the  summer  months, 
and  in  such  a  region,  would  be  sure  to  beget  fever.  It 
needed  no  poison  in  the  beer  as  drunk  by  Mr.  Helmore 
and  Mr.  Price,  after  preiiching  on  the  Sunday,  to  produce 
the  paiuij  in  the  hea<l  and  luins  and  neck  of  which  they 
complained  on  their  return  to  their  camp.  Tlie  fatigue  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of 
the  t«wn,  with  rank  vegetation  all  around,  and  a  hot  sun 
overhead,  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  produce  African 
fever.  i 

The  scene  at  the  camp  was  now  heart-rending.  Four 
sick  children,  guarded  by  a  sick  and  enfeebled  mother, 
lay  in  one  place,  their  sick  father  at  a  little  distiince. 
"  The  Bechuana  men  were  l>'ing  about,"  as  one  of  them 
afterwards  said  in  describing  the  scene  to  me,  "  like  logs 
of  wood  " — one  hero  and  another  there,  rolltnl  in  their 
blanket  or  kaross,  utterly  prostrated  by  fever,  unable  to 
help  themselves,  and  some  of  them  in  a  deep  stupor.  The 
only  ray  of  hope  in  the  picture  was  tliat  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Price,  altliough  suffering  severely,  were  never  botli  ill  at 
once.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  was  able  to  wait  upon 
the  sick  and  the  helpless,  Mr.  Price  for  some  time  cooked 
food  for  the  whole  party,  servants  included.  On  the  2d 
of  March,  just  seventeen  days  after  their  arrival,  the  first 
death  took  place.  It  was  not  a  European  who  was  first 
carried  away  by  the  deadly  influences  by  wliich  all  were 
aurrounded,  not  even  one  of  the  tender  children,  but 
Malatsi,  the  tallest  and  perhaps  the  strongest  of  the 
Bechuana  sen'ants,  and  who  had  been  driver  of  Mr.  Price's 
waggon.     Five  days  after  this,  as  Mr.  Price  was  going  his 
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roonds  Rtnong  his  helpless  and  often  unconscious  com- 
panions, lie  found,  on  t^^uching  n  little  face  among  the  four 
children,  beside  whom  Mis.  Mflmoro  ]fiy,  that  the  cold 
hand  of  death  had  been  there  before  him.  It  was  the  face 
of  little  Henry  Helniore — the  first  of  the  children  who 
died.  Mr.  Price  removed  the  dead  fram  among  the  living, 
&nd  placed  the  little  body  in  the  adjoining  tent.  His 
father  was  conscious,  and  on  learning  what  had  taken 
place,  ref^uestiul  that  Ileuiy's  mother  might  be  spared  the 
knowledge  of  this  bereavement  until  the  morning.  But 
this  thoughtfulness  was  not  necessary-,  for  the  mother  her- 
self was  then  quite  uncnnscious  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  her.  Henry  Helmore  was  buried  by  Mr,  Price  on 
the  day  after  his  death,  the  Hth  of  March  ;  his  own  infant 
daughter,  Eliza,  died  on  the  9th  in  the  arms  of  its  mother, 
while  Mr.  Price  lay  in  a  wet  sheet,  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  an  attack  of  fever.  On  the  11th,  S(^lina  Helmore 
followed  her  brother ;  and  next  day  the  guardian  mother, 
wasted  by  disease  and  privation,  unable  any  longer  to 
smootli  the  pillow  or  cool  the  parched  lips  of  her  children, 
was  released  from  her  long  watching ;  and  heaven,  sweet 
to  all  who  enter  it,  was  surely  heaven  twice  tohi  to  Anne 
Helntore.  She  had  striven  long  and  li;u"d;  shocoidd  ytrive 
no  more.  In  her  last  conscious  momenta  she  said  to  her 
husband,  *'  she  had  no  wish  to  live :  slie  desired  to  go  home 
to  Jesus."  In  the  wanderings  of  her  fevered  brain,  slio 
had  again  seen  the  parched  wilderness,  and  heard  her  little 
ones  calling  to  her  for  water ;  and  once  more  she  fancied 
•be  was  denying  herself  everything  for  the  sake  of  those 
ahe  loved.  In  her  dreams  she  recalled  the  crossing  of 
broad  rivers,  and  the  standing  of  strangers  on  the  distant 
bank.  Her  mother's  heart  could  nttt  forget  distant  loved 
ones  in  those  half-conscious  days  and  nights.  She  dreamt  of 
her  home  as  it  had  been  in  Africa — of  the  new  home  slie  had 


Imped  to  see  established  on  the  Xamhese;  and  in  the  midst 
nf  such  dreaniings  and  troubled  feverish  rausings,  her  trustful 
and  enduring  spirit  passed  into  the  light  and  joy  of  the 
true  home  of  heaven.  We  can  surely  say  of  Mrs.  Hehnore, 
as  of  the  little  ones  whom  she  followed,  and  for  whose 
sake  she  endured  so  much,  "  They  sliall  hunger  no  inore. 
neither  thirst  any  more  ;  neither  shall  the  .sun  hght  on 
them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb,  which  is  in  the  mids^t 
of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
li>'ing  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes." 

Death  now  seemed  to  stay  its  hand.  Mr.  Helmore  and 
the  two  surviving  chihlrt^n  improved  in  heaUli,  and  were 
able  again  to  move  about,  and  the  men  were  now  also  con- 
vales(rent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price,  however,  had  both  severe 
attacks  of  fever  about  tlua  time,  from  which  they  happily 
recovered,  although  with  reduced  strength.  The  condition 
of  the  mission  was  now  anxiously  di-scusacd  by  the  two 
mis.sionaries.  Was  it  intended  that  they  should  thus 
build  huts  and  settle  at  Linyauti?  Had  not  Dr.  Living- 
stone himself  said  that  the  place  was  destniying  even  the 
Makololo  ?  But  what  could  be  done  I  Sekeletu  refused 
to  remove  to  the  highlands  of  Tabaclicu,  and  objected  to 
the  missionaries  going  to  reside  at  Bhesheke,  insisting  that 
as -they  had  come  to  teach  him  they  ahmild  live  where  he 
lived.  Mr.  Price  now  proposed  that  they  should  leave 
their  property  in  Sekoletu's  keeping,  as  Dr.  Livingstone 
had  done — a  pledge  to  the  Makolulo  that  tliey  would 
return,  and  that  they  tFjemaelves  bIiouUI  recross  the  Chobo, 
and  seek  again  the  free  air  of  the  desert,  until  their  health 
should  be  somewhat  established,  and  the  winter  montlis 
enable  them  to  return.  If,  in  the  meantime.  Dr.  Living- 
stone should  arrive,  messengers  could  be  despatched  to  give 
them  intimation.     This  project  was  considered  seriously 
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by  Mr.  Helmore,  and  earnestly  advocated  by  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Price.  But  to  go  back  any  distance  seemed 
to  Mr.  Helniore  like  deserting  his  (mat.  Something  might 
miscarry.  The  Makololo  might  misunderstand  their  move- 
ments. A\'Iien  he  arrived,  Dr.  Livingstone  might  not 
liave  time  to  wait  for  the  going  and  coming  of  messengers. 
At  Linyanti  lie  waa  to  meet  Livingstone,  upon  whom  he 
considered  the  succf'.qfi  of  the  mission  deju'iidi^d;  at  Linyanti 
therefore  he  would  remain,  The  result  of  these  consulta- 
tions must  have  reached  the  Makololo,  for  they  told  Living- 
stone at  Linyanti  in  August  that  Hehnore  had  said  that 
"  whoever  did,  he  would  never  turn  back  fn.>ni  his  work." 
Now  no  one  thought  of  "turning  back  from  the  work;" 
this  idea  was  not  present  to  the  missionaries,  their  discus- 
sion being  about  the  best  metluid  of  doing  the  work. 

But  the  interval  of  convalescence  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. After  a  jourm^y  to  the  town  about  the  miildle  of 
April,  Mr.  Helniore  had  a  relapse  of  fever,  which  now 
entirely  prostrated  him,  and  claimed  him  for  its  own. 
Although  his  friends  were  now  tilled  with  anxiety  and 
alarm  about  his  condition,  he  himself  eontbiuud  to  8|>cak 
confidently  of  getting  better,  and  of  establishing  a  mission 
among  the  l>enighted  Makololo.  The  dwertse,  however,  wa.s 
evidently  making  rapi<l  advances,  and  while  his  friend  still 
retained  the  power  of  speech,  Mr.  Price  requested  to  know 
his  wishes  conceminiG;  his  two  surviving  children.  Soon 
his  mind  began  to  wander.  lie  is  ^^-ith  his  flock  at  Likat- 
long;  he  is  now  in  London  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
leader  of  the  Makololo  mission  ;  anon  all  evil  powers  seem 
united  to  hinder  hia  progress.  He  wanders  in  the  desert 
in  search  of  water,  and  finds  none ;  his  waggons  lie  in  the 
wilderness  without  oxen  to  pull  tliem  ;  be  stumbles  over 
tlie  fresh  graves  of  those  noar  and  dear  to  him  ;  but  still 
he  perseveres.     The  scene  changes  in  his  troubled  vision, 
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and  he  stands,  the  preacher  to  the  heathen,  delivering  to 
them  the  word  of  life.  Bat  his  preaching  is  intermpted  ; 
he  waiu  for  some  one  to  assist  him.  Livingstone  has  at 
length  arrivMl !  He  fanries  he  hears  the  greeting  of  his 
fonner  friend  and  fellow-lahonrer.  Difficulties  now  \'aniBh ; 
churches  and  schools  arise  ;  the  imaginpd  voice  of  praise, 
in  which  infants  and  old  men  join,  fills  the  soul  of  the 
dying  muudonaiy  with  jo}*.  Slowljr  meanwhile  the  sanda 
of  life  ran  down  ;  dresming  giTM  place  to  torpor,  and  on 
the  21st  of  April  torpor  yields  to  death.  But  what  is  death 
to  thb  humble  and  faitliful  servant  of  Christ  I  It  is  death 
which  opens  to  his  spirit's  vision  a  scene  fairer  than  he  had 
ever  dreamt  oU  uid  which  itself  is  no  dream,  but  a  reality. 
He  awakes  from  the  feverish  visions  and  torpor  and  death 
of  the  tent  at  Linyanti  to  the  lovely  and  everlasting  life  of 
heaven.  He  awakes  to  hear  a  voice  of  greeting,  more 
cheering  and  thrilling  than  of  eatthly  friend,  the  voice  of 
Him  who  has  been  the  witness  of  his  self-sacrificing  stead- 
fostneas  and  sincerity,  his  love  to  man  and  to  God.  It  is 
hia  Saviour  who  welcomes  him  :  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things : 

1  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things  ;  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  thou  hast  done  it 
unto  me." 

**  "WiTiat  were  my  feelings,"  writes  Mr.  Price  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Missionary  Society,  "on  the  morning  of  the 

2  2d  of  April,  as  I  followed  the  remains  of  my  dear  brother 
to  the  silent  tomb,  can  better  be  imagined  than  expressed. 
All  then  fell  on  rae,  and  I  was  so  reduced  that  I  was  hardly 
able  to  move,  and  my  ]>oor  wife  had  entirely  lost  the  use 
of  her  limbs." 

Tabe,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Likatlong,  died  on  the 
11th  of  March,  and  on  the  1 9th  Setloke,  a  Christian  native 
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also  from  Likatlong.  Tabe  liad  early  been  converted  from 
houtheniam,  and  being  a  person  of  some  ability,  as  well  as 
of  influence  in  the  to>m,  his  earnestness  and  ^eal  led  others 
to  follow  his  example.  He  was  a  teacher  of  the  school  and 
exhorter  of  the  people  at  Likatlong  before  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Helmorc  at  that  station,  and  while  the  people  were 
still  connected  as  an  out-atation  with  Griqiia  To'\vii.  From 
the  first  he  waa  one  of  Mr.  Helinoro's  right-hand  aHsistanta  ; 
and  it  was  thought  a  very  happy  arrangement  when  one 
possessed  of  so  many  years*  experience  conseuted  to  join 
Ilia  missionary  in  wliat  every  native  in  Sonth  Bechuana- 
land  from  the  first  regarded  as  a  hazardous  enterprise. 
Had  ft  mission  been  established,  the  service  of  such  a  man 
would  have  been  very  great.  Mr.  Price  remarked  that  in 
Tabe's  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Setloke,  there  was  very 
great  physical  pain,  along  with  the  same  symptoms  which 
were  exhibited  by  the  others.  Tabe  would  sometimes 
come  screaming  to  the  front  of  his  waggon  in  the  height 
of  fever  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain. 

It  was  the  impression  of  Mr.  Price,  as  well  as  of  the  Be- 
chuanas  who  accompanied  the  mission  party,  that  the  deaths 
at  Linyanti  were  occAsioned  by  poison  administered  by  the 
Makololo,  and  not  from  fever.  But  if  Aft-icaii  fever  sup- 
plies us  with  an  aderjuate  cause  for  these  deaths,  it  is  un- 
necessary that  we  should  seek  a  further  reason  in  the  occult 
administration  of  native  i)oisons  in  an  ox  and  in  beer. 
And  unfortunately  ten  years'  experience  in  a  district  annu- 
ally visited  by  this  disease,  has  brought  to  my  knowledge 
more  than  one  instance  of  similar  di.'yi.ster  among  trading 
and  hunting  parties,  equally  deadly,  although  not  equally 
extensive.  Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mis- 
sionaries reached  liinyanti  at  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
seasons  in  the  year,  and  that  they  were  completely  exhausted 
by  the  privation  and  fatigue  of  their  journey.     Instead  of 
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a  life  of  faardsliip  and  daily  bodily  exertion,  they  and  their 
men  had  regtilar  Bupplies  of  foo<i  without  much  exercise. 
In  short,  all  the  circumstances  were  in  the  highest  degree 
calculated  to  proiluce  fever. 

The  suspicion  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  Sekeletu  would 
never  have  been  entertaine<l  but  for  his  after  ra|>acity  and 
cruelty  towaixls  those  who  were  at  least  his  guests,  if  not 
his  friends.  Here  his  conduct  is  entirely  without  justifica- 
tion. But  while  we  remember  that  "  two  blacks  do  not 
make  one  white/'  it  is  only  right  to  mention  that  in  the 
matter  of  plundering  the  mission  property  the  guilt  of 
Sekeletu  was  at  least  equalled  by  that  of  another,  who 
tempted  him  to  adopt  the  unworthy  course  which  he  pur- 
sued. And,  strange  to  say,  this  enemy  at  once  to  Sekeletu 
and  to  the  missioiuuy  party  belonged  himself  to  the  latter. 

If  the  native  teacher  Tabe  was  a  source  of  strength 
to  a  mission  among  a  new  tribe«  ho  brought  with  him  a 
wild  and  desperate  young  man  called  Mahuse,  whose  influ- 
ence was  calculated  to  counteract  all  the  good  that  Ids  master 
effected.  This  person's  character  was  well  knomi  in  the 
Kuruman  district.  Mr.  Moffat  recommended  that  he  should 
bo  expelled  from  the  mission  party.  But  he  had  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  Tabe  ;  and  Mr.  Helmore,  animated  by 
the  charity  wlitL-h  hopi'Lh  all  thin^,  and  believing  that  close 
contact  with  such  a  company  for  months  might  beneficially 
affect  the  young  man's  character  and  future  life,  did  not 
insist  on  his  separ.ition  from  the  exp**i]ition.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  at  Linyanti,  Mahuse  fouu*!  the  atmosphere  of 
Sekeletu's  court-yard  more  congenial  than  the  nneamjimnnt 
of  the  missionaries.  Of  course  he  figured  among  the  Ma- 
kololo  as  a  distinguished  personage,  and  was  consulted  by 
Sekeletu  on  all  matters  affecting  the  south,  or  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  white  men.  Having  r<>amed  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  country,  Mahuse  was  able  to  speak' 
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largely  of  hia  travels,  and  his  fluency  was  not  at  all  inter- 
rupted when  his  infonnation  came  to  an  end.  It  is  most 
provoking  to  obsen'e  the  credence  which  such  clever  un- 
principled fellows  obtain  all  over  the  country.  I  have 
known  several  instances  of  imposition  equally  glaring  with 
that  of  Mahuse,  though  not  attended  with  auch  lamentable 
consequences.  When  Mr.  Helmore  died,  Mahuee  informed 
Sekeletu,  that  if  this  event  had  taken  place  in  the  south, 
all  the  property  of  the  deceased  would  have  fallen  to  the 
chief  in  whose  country  he  died.  He  quoted  supposed  eases 
iUustrative  of  hia  position,  in  which  Moshesh  and  Sechele 
and  Mahure,  and  other  chieftains,  had  helped  themaelvea. 
"  Of  course/'  said  the  tempter,  "  being  ignorant,  and  afraid 
of  these  white  people,  you,  Sekeletu,  are  likely  to  let  Mr. 
Price  return  with  all  the  property  intact.  The  great  chiefs 
whom  I  have  named  would  not  do  so."  Now  Sekeletu 
must  have  known  perfectly  that  all  this  was  false ;  but 
being  as  weak  and  vacillating  in  his  character  as  Sebetuane 
his  predecessor  had  been  energetic  and  determined,  he 
jnelded  to  the  advice  of  Mahuse  the  tempter,  who  was 
backed  by  a  party  of  hare-hrained  yotxths  acting  the  part 
of  councillors  to  this  African  Rehoboam. 

And  so  while  Mr.  Price  was  slowly  packing  up  the  pro- 
perty of  his  deceased  friends,  and  making  ready  to  return 
to  the  south,  liis  movements  were  closely  watched  by  the 
agents  of  Sekeletu.  A  little  effort  soon  prostrated  a  frame 
which,  however  wiry  and  powerful,  was  now  much  im- 
paired by  disease,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  May  f 
that  Mr.  Price  had  finished  his  preparations.  The  presence 
of  sickness  and  death  in  the  camp  had  for  some  time 
made  the  Makololo  strangers  in  it ;  but  after  Mr.  Helmore  I 
was  buried  they  crowded  tlie  place  by  day,  stealing  openly, 
and  almost  unchallenged,  for  Mr,  Price  was  often  unable  to 
rise  from  the  pallet  where  he  lay.     At  night  they  prowled 
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about  tliB  waggons,  even  lifting  the  sail-covering,  and  drag- 
ging away  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  sleeping  missionary. 
There  was  no  redress  to  be  obtained  from  the  chief  or  from 
the  head-men.  Sekeletu  completely  forgot  the  outward 
dignity  of  a  chief  iu  his  own  town,  and  opeidy  derided  the 
missionary  when  he  made  t;oniplaints. 

Wlien  Mr.  Price  announced  that  he  was  now  ready  to 
depart,  Seltoletu  made  his  appearance  at  the  liea^l  of  a 
numerous  company  of  attendants.  Pulling  aside  Mr.  Hel- 
more's  new  waggon,  in  which  Mr.  Price  had  stowed  many 
of  his  own  things,  as  well  as  what  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Helinore,  Sekeletu  declared  it  to  be  his  property,  and  all 
that  it  contained.  Acting  evidently  under  Mahuse's  in- 
etructions,  he  next  demanded  two  front  and  two  hind  oxen, 
in  order  to  train  a  team  for  himself;  and  he  postponed  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Price  until  his  men  had  assisted  in  the 
work  of  training  these  oxen.  WHien  at  length,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  Mr.  Price  took  his  departure  from  a  place  where 
he  had  endured  so  much,  he  was  aceompanied  by  Sekeletu, 
who  rode  in  his  newly  acquired  waggon  !  He  levied  a  fine 
on  Mr.  Price  at  every  river,  delaying  the  ferrying  untU  his 
demands  were  met.  "AH  my  guns  and  ammunition," 
writes  Mr.  Price  to  the  Directors,  "  both  tents,  and  a  great 
many  other  things,  were  taken  while  I  was  still  in  town." 
The  meanness  of  Sekeletu,  however,  reached  its  height  at 
the  Chobe,  which,  being  the  last  river,  was  also  the  last 
occasion  for  levying  a  fine.  "  After  a  good  deal  of  plead- 
ing," says  Mr.  Price,  "  I  was  allowed  a  few  things  for  the 
journey,  such  as  a  couple  of  shirts,  a  vest  or  two,  two  or 
tliToe  pairs  of  trousers,  an  old  coat  that  I  had  worn  in  Eng- 
land, an  old  pair  of  shoes  which  I  had  on,  etc.  Already 
they  had  taken  all  my  bed-clothing,  with  the  exception  of 
what  was  just  sufficient  for  one  bed,  for  the  other  we  had 
a  kaross.     But  before  my  oxen  could  cross  the  Chobe,  I 
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nioflt  needs  deliver  up  our  blanket.  Every  grain  of  corn 
which  I  had  for  food  for  the  men  they  had  taken  j  and  for 
all  these  things  I  did  not  get  even  a  goat  for  slaughter  on 
the  road.  These  were  my  prospects  for  a  journey  of  up- 
wards of  1000  miles  to  Kuruman." 

Mr,  Price  was  of  opinion  that  the  Mambari,  or  half-caste 
Portuguese,  who  were  in  iho  liahit  of  trading  with  the  Ma- 
kololo  for  ivory  and  for  slaves,  had  also  used  their  utmost 
endeavour  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  Makololo  against  the 
new  missionaries,  and  against  Dr.  Livingstone.  It  was 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Mambari  that  no  niissionaiy  settle- 
ment should  take  place  in  that  region ;  ami  Mr.  Price  was 
convinced  that  tliey  liad  actively  exerted  themselves,  along 
with  Mahtisc,  to  mislead  Sckclubu  as  to  the  course  which 
he  ought  to  pursue  towards  them. 

It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that  it  cannot  be  said  on 
behalf  of  Sekeletu  and  the  Makololo  what  I  boldly  advanced 
in  my  ignorance  at  Maila,  "  Sekeletu  is  the  friend  of  mis- 
sionanes ;  he  would  neither  kill  them  nor  rob  thenL*' 
So  far  as  character  is  concerned,  that  of  the  Makololo 
chief  and  people  would  not  sink  much  lower  in  the  estima- 
tion of  natives,  even  could  it  be  clearly  proved  that  they 
were  guilty  of  poisoning.  Hospitality  is  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion among  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa.  A  chief  may 
refuse  admission  to  hia  country,  but  having  invited  the 
stranger  to  enter,  his  good  name  demands  that  no  harm 
should  l>efall  him  as  long  as  he  remains  his  guegt.  lb  was 
this  feeling  which  protected  isolated  traders  and  travellers 
in  Kaffirland  during  the  Kaffir  wars.  These  men  had 
entered  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  and  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  chief.  The  "  leina  "  (name)  of  the  chief 
would  suffer  were  anything  to  happen  to  them.  Now 
Sekeletu  degraded  himself  in  the  eyes  of  all  natives,  if  not 
in  killing  his  guests  with  poison,  by  robbing  them  when 
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sick  and  helpless  and  completely  in  hia  power.  I  have 
never  heard  a  native  speak  of  this  conduct  but  as  an 
enomioufl  offence — almost  the  greatest  that  could  be  com- 
mitted. Their  argument,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  t  he 
who  could  rob  the  little  children  of  a  guest,  and  send  them 
away  hungrj'  and  almost  naked  from  his  town,  had  a 
heart  black  enough  for  anything.  And  seeing  that  their 
parents  died  so  suddenly,  there  is  no  doubt  he  murdered 
them.  If  he  did  not  murder  them,  the  native  goes  on  to 
argue,  why  did  he  not  himself  assist  Mr.  Price  to  collect 
all  the  pro|>erty,  and  send  a  party  of  his  men  to  narrate 
to  Mr.  Ilelmore's  friends  the  circumstances  attending  the 
sudden  death  of  so  many  in  his  town  1  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  South  African  chiefs  would  have 
followed  this  course  in  similar  circumstances;  and  there 
is  little  question  that  Sekeletu — impulsive  and  easily 
persuaded — would  himself  have  done  so  had  Mahuse  been 
as  energetic  and  eloquent  in  recommending  it  as  ho  was  in 
the  advocacy  of  heartless  spoliation. 

This  is  fully  boniG  out  by  what  took  place  about  six 
weeks  after  Mr.  Price  left  the  Makololo,  Joseph  Arend,  a 
native  hunter  from  Kuruman,  then  visited  the  Victoria  Falls, 
and  was  the  first  stranger  from  the  south  who  arrived  in  the 
country  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Price.  The  Makololo 
were  at  first  suspicious  as  to  the  object  of  hia  nsit,  and 
came  to  his  camp  in  their  war-dress.  Finding  however 
that  Arend  had  not  met  Mr.  Price,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  recent  disasters  at  Linyanti,  tliey  proceeded  to  give 
their  version  of  the  story.  Sekeletu  sent  two  messengers 
to  Arend  to  inform  him  that  the  missionary  party  had 
died  of  fever;  and  that  he  (Sekeletu)  had  urged  Mr. 
Price  to  leave,  "  lest  he  also  should  die,  and  in  order  that 
he  might  inform  his  friends  what  had  ha]>pened."  Mr. 
Price,  they  added,  had  left  a  waggon  behind,  which  was  in 
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Selceletu'a  charge.  This  "vrretched  "weakling  had  now  re- 
pented him  of  the  evil  counsel  of  Maliuae,  or  he  droa<led 
its  consequences.  Some  one  with  e^^ual  eloquence  and 
more  sense  than  this  firebrand  had  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  unworthy  successor  of  Sebctuane.  This  councillor 
had  no  doubt  plainly  pointed  out  that  if  tliey  admitted 
that  they  took  the  waggon  by  force,  every  one  would 
believe  they  had  albo  poisoned  the  owners.  Tliei-efone 
it  must  T>e  denied  that  it  %vaa  taken  by  force,  and  be 
strongly  afRnned  by  everybody  that  Mr.  Price  had  left  it 
in  their  charge.  Soon  after  this  Dr.  Liinngstone  arrived 
at  Linyanti ;  and  in  addition  to  this  story  tlie  Makololo 
endeavoured  to  prejudice  him  against  Mr.  Price.  They 
had  good  reason  to  fear  Mr.  Price's  testimony  ;  and  their 
only  chance  was  to  endeavour  to  damage  such  an  awkward 
witness.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  inquiries,  Seke- 
letu  said  Mr.  Price  had  given  him  Mr.  Helmore's  wag- 
gon. But  the  suspicions  of  the  Doctor  w^ero  roused 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Helmore's  property  lying  about,  although 
he  seemed  at  a  loss  upon  whose  shoulders  to  lay  the 
blame. 

Sekeletu  however  soon  after  made  a  confession  toSebehwe, 
another  hunter,  and  son  of  the  native  teacher  at  the  Ban- 
gwaketse,  which  may  be  received  as  very  near  the  truth. 
He  r«pi]<liated  the  charge  of  poisoning ;  and  said  that  if 
ho  had  intended  to  kill  the  whiti^  p+^ople,  how  was  it  that 
he  allowed  any  to  escape  1  The  fact  tliat  people  weak  and 
helpless  had  been  permitted  by  him  to  leave  his  country, 
would  show  that  he  had  not  the  guilt  of  killing  tho.so  who 
died.  But  he  confessed  that  he  had  taken  the  property 
of  the  deceaseti  at  the  suggestion  of  two  of  the  mission 
party — one  belonging  to  Likatlong  and  the  other  to  Kuru- 
mao.  He  said  he  was  now  ready  to  make  restitution; 
and  uked   Sebehwe  in   the  meantime  to  take  out  the 
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waggon  to  Mr.  Moffat  to  show  that  lie  repented  of  what 
he  had  done.  He  also  expressed  his  wiliingiiGss  to  pay 
whatever  Mr.  Moffat  might  ask  for  the  goods  which  had 
been  destroyed. 

On  the  20th  Jiuie,  Mr.  Price  started  from  the  Chobe 
river,  and  left  the  country  of  the  inhospitable  Makololo 
bcliind  him.  Although  all  very  much  reduced  by  sickness, 
they  were  now  procet^ding  into  a  hcAJthicr  country ;  the 
bracing  winter  had  also  set  in ;  so  there  was  cause  for 
them  to  hopn  anrl  t^^  take  courage.  The  first  account 
which  I  received  of  Mr.  Price's  party  was  from  a  Bushman 
who  had  twen  them  at  tliis  stage  in  their  journey.  Alas  I 
that  wliea  I  myself  met  with  him  two  months  later,  he  had 
to  lament  another  bereavement,  whicli  was  the  bitter  dregs 
of  a  cup  of  which  my  friend  had  so  freely  partaken,  and  a 
stroke  wbieh  was  all  thw  more  sevei'e  because  entirely 
unexpected  at  the  time.  In  describing  the  lamented  death 
of  Mrs,  Price,  whose  lovely  character  had  endeared  her  to 
all  who  know  her,  and  whoso  gifts  and  accomplishmcnta 
would  have  enabled  her  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
mission,  while  she  cheered  and  adorned  the  home  of  the 
missionary, — I  shall  quote  the  touching  words  of  her 
husband  : — 

"  On  the  plain  of  the  Mababe,  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  July,  Mr.  Helmore's  two  children,  my  own  dear 
wife,  and  I  met  togetlier  for  our  evening  meal,  wlu-n  we 
entered  into  conversation  about  what  we  had  seen  and 
suffered ;  and  feeling  that  we  were  beginning  to  breathe 
again  the  fresh  air  of  the  desert,  we  atlmonished  one 
another  to  forget  the  past  and  tliink  of  our  mercies ;  for 
we  felt  tliat  we  had  still  what  might,  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  bring  us  within  reach  of  help.  My  dear  wife 
had  been  for  a  long  time  utterly  helpless,  but  we  all 
thought  she  was  getting  better.     She  went  to  sleep  that 
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night,  alas !  to  wake  no  more !  In  the  morning  early 
I  found  her  breathing  very  hard.  I  spoke  to  her,  and 
tried  to  wake  her»  hut  it  was  too  late.  I  watched  her  all 
the  morning.  She  became  worse  aud  worse,  and  a  little 
after  mid-day  her  spirit  took  itfl  flight  to  God  who  gave  it 
I  buried  her  the  same  evening  under  a  tree — the  only 
tree  on  ^tlie  whole  of  the  inmiense  plain  of  the  Mababc. 
This  was  to  me  a  heavy  stroke,  but  *  God  was  my  refuge 
and  fitren^h,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.'  Suuh  things 
are  hard  to  bear ;  but  God  knoweth  our  frame,  and  as  our 
day  is,  so  is  our  sti*ength,  With  a  heavy  lieart  I  left  that 
place  on  the  following  day,  and  crossed  the  Mababe." 

It  ia  peculiarly  hard  for  some  natures  to  die  in  a  foreign 
land ;  they  long  for  another  loWng  look  at  the  old 
familiar  scene  ;  to  hear  once  more  the  old  familiar  voices. 
But  it  is  surely  a  more  dreary  thing  to  leave  behind  at 
death  all  the  home  which  the  spirit  knows.  It  is  no 
doubt  sad  to  tliink  of  a  young  lady,  beloved  by  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  in  England,  being  buned  by  her 
lonely  husband  beneath  the  solitary  tree  in  an  African 
wilderness.  But  after  all  the  lonesome  thought  has  refer- 
ence only  to  the  body.  The  Christian  is  not  alone,even  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  "  Lo,  I  am  witli  you  alway  ; 
I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself.  Wliero  I 
am,  there  shall  also  my  servant  be."  In  the  companion- 
ship of  Jesus  there  was  no  loneliness  for  the  gentle  spirit 
which  was  disembodied  on  the  plain  of  the  Mababe. 
Many  a  lonelier  soul  takes  its  unbefriended  fliglit  from 
downiest  pillow,  and  from  sumptuous  sick-chamber  crowded 
with  weeping  mourners.  We  need  not  then  weep  for  her, 
but  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Mabaljo  Mr.  Price  met  with 
Bushmen,  and   the  agreement  with  the  Makololo  guido»| 
wiio  still  accompanied  the  missionary  was  that  their  task- 
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should  be  at  an  end  "when  they  could  leave  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  Buslunen.  It  would  seem  tliat  the  cruelty  of 
the  Makololo  was  not  yet  complete.  Mr.  Price  afterwards 
leamtMi  that  they  gave  instructions  to  the  Bushmen  to  lead 
the  waggons  into  the  habitat  of  the  tsetse.  Whether  the 
Makololo  were  guilty  of  this  final  act  of  malice  or  not,  it  is 
certiin  tliat  the  Bushmen  led  them  right  into  the  fly,  and 
then  ran  away.  Now,  they  had  nothing  to  gain  from  such 
treachery,  but  everything  to  lose.  They  lost  their  pay,  and 
the  pleasant  life  of  travelling  with  a  white  man's  waggon, 
which  a  Bushman  always  enjoys.  It  is  diiHcuIt  to  suppose 
that  this  act  was  not  intentional ;  and  it  la  ei^ually  difficult 
to  acquit  the  Makololo  of  the  chief  share  in  its  guilt,  inas- 
much aj?  Bushraen  would  be  afraid  to  refuse  obedlrnce  to 
their  command.  Once  in  the  fly,  and  without  guides,  Mr. 
Price  despaired  of  being  able  to  save  the  forty-four  oxen 
which  now  constituted  his  troop.  lie  therefore  made  straight 
for  the  Tamalakan  river,  which  he  fallowed  southward  to 
the  Zouga.  Mr,  Helmore's  old  waggon  had  bnjken  down, 
and  been  left  behind  on  the  north  of  the  Mababe ;  and 
one  of  the  front  wheels  of  Mr.  Price's  own  waggon  broke 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lechulatebe  s  town.  With  fever 
still  clinging  to  him,  it  waa  with  great  difficulty  Mr. 
Price  made  new  spokes  of  such  wood  as  he  could  find  ; 
but  although  performc<i  in  such  circumstances,  hia  re- 
pairs afterwards  sufficed  to  take  tlic  waggon  to  Kuru- 
vuau  Lechulatebe  had  shown  great  k  indness  to  Mr. 
Price  and  the  two  orphan  children  of  Mr.  Helmore. 
WTi en  the  waggon  broke  d own,  h e  sent  assistance  to 
remove  it  to  the  town  ;  and  during  the  month  of  their  stay 
at  the  Lake,  neither  Mr.  Price  nor  the  children  wanted 
anything  which  it  Avas  in  the  power  of  Tiechulatebe  to 
provide.  Mr.  Price  had  still  a  little  tea  and  coffee  and 
sugar  left.     Tlie  chief,  who  was  very  partial  to  these  things, 
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gave  in  exchange  abundance  of  such  food  a£  his  town 
supplied.  Every  day  the  tribute  in  meat  (tho  breast  of 
every  animal  killed)  arrived  from  some  outlying  district 
It  might  be  the  flesh  of  rhinoceros  or  buffalo,  gnu  or  zebra, 
giraffe  or  eland  ;  but  whatever  it  was,  Mr.  Price  was 
welcome  to  a  sliare.  The  missionary'  was  now  a  iixtttre  at 
the  Lake  ;  for  although  the  waggon  was  capable  of  repair, 
nothing  could  save  the  tsetse-bitten  oxen  from  death. 
With  nothing  to  purchase  a  fresh  team,  or  even  food  for 
himself  and  his  men,  it  was  welcome  news  to  Mr.  Price  to 
hear  from  the  boatmen  of  Lechulatebc  that  "a  mifisionary 
on  his  way  to  the  Mukololo,  had  touched  the  Zouga  at 
More  oa  Maotu."  Muetin^  with  us  on  the  Zuuga  after 
such  dark  and  sorrowful  experiences,  was,  in  Mr.  Price's 
own  words,  "  Uke  a  resunection  from  the  dead." 

Summing  up  his  personal  connection  with  these  calamities, 
Mr.  Price  wrote  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society  : — "  If  suf- 
fering in  mission  work  ia  doing  anything,  then  I  have 
done  something ;  if  not,  then  I  have  done  but  little.  My 
prayer  now  is,  that  C!otl  will  direct  mo  to  some  suitable 
sphere,  where  1  may  spend  my  life  in  the  service  of  Christ 
among  the  heathen."  This  prayer  has  l>ecn  graciously 
answered.  In  the  active  duties  of  a  mission-station,  Mr. 
Price  has  now  spent  yeare  of  earnest  and  willing  service  to 
Christ.  In  this  work  he  has  companions  and  fellow- 
labourers  ;  but  in  the  higher  service  of  suffering,  in  the 
dark  ex|>erience8  at  tho  fever-bed  and  the  grave's  mouth  at 
inhospitable  Linyanti,  he  is  alone  among  his  brethren. 
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On  Monday  the  10th  Spptombor,  we  crossed  over  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Zougii  at  Letsebogo  ya  Khame,  or 
Khaiue'a  Ford.  The  Makoba  first  directed  us  to  a  very 
deep  part  of  the.  river,  where  they  had  collected  several 
boats  for  tlie  purpose  of  ferrying  over  our  wagons  in 
pieces,  and  also  our  goods.  Mr.  Price  recollected  that  on 
the  Saturday  he  had  passed  a  very  ahiiliow  part  of  tho 
river,  where  he  thought  waggons  could  cross  without  being 
unloaded.  Tlie  Makoba  at  first  denied  that  there  was  &.] 
ford,  but  on  being  assured  that  1  should  give  theni  a  much 
higher  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  ford  than  for  the  use 
of  their  boats,  they  guided  us  to  the  place.  After  careftdly 
examining  it,  we  found  that  waggons  could  cross  without 
difficulty.  We  were  tlius  saved  some  tliree  days*  hard 
work  in  unloading  the  waggons  and  fenying  them  across. 
The  same  night  I  was  ahle  to  make  amingements  for  leav- 
ing three  waggona  and  oxen  here^  while  we  accompanied 
Mr.  Price  to  the  lake,  where  our  arrival  was  eagerly  ex- 
pected by  the  little  children,  as  well  as  hy  the  Eechuana^ 
servants.  In  order  to  expedite  our  movements,  I  emptied 
out  the  goods  from  my  own  waggon,  taking  only  an  assort- 
ment; of  articles  likely  to  be  of  use  in  buying  oxen  from 
Lechulatebe.  With  a  light  waggon  and  two  spans  of 
oxen,  we  proceeded  as  fast  as  the  dense  thorn-trees  would 
allow  us. 
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On  OUT  way  we  passed  the  remnant  of  the  oxen 
of  Messn.  Helmore  and  Price.  They  were  grazing  in 
charge  of  some  men  at  a  little  village  called  Matupenyanc, 
and  miserable  objects  they  were.  Only  twelve  were  now 
left  out  of  forty-four,  and  of  the^c  only  three  reached  Kuru- 
man.  It  was  Mr.  Price's  opinion  that  these  three  had  not 
been  bitten,  as  they  never  were  ill  like  the  rest.  There 
stood  the  poor  creatores,  doomed  to  die  ;  their  hair  on 
end,  their  eyes  sunken,  their  bones  almost  piercing  the 
skin,  and  most  of  them  with  a  large  swelling  outside  the 
throat.  A  native  of  this  district,  after  speaking  about  tbe 
tsetse  and  its  deadly  effects,  put  to  me  the  following  ques- 
tion :  "  You  white  people  are  very  wise ;  you  say  you  have 
the  word  of  God  in  your  possession,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  for  you  can  make  waggons  and  guns,  and  can  ride  on 
horses.  Explain  therefore  this  difficulty,  which  baffles  all 
black  people.  The  buflalo  and  the  common  ox  are  so  much 
alike  that  even  Bushmen  sometimes  mistake  the  track  of 
the  one  when  it  crosses  or  mixes  with  that  of  the  other. 
The  tsetse  kills  the  ox,  but  it  cannot  kill  the  buffalo.  In 
the  same  way,  the  zebra  and  the  horse,  although  resem- 
bling each  otlier,  do  not  meet  with  the  same  fate  when 
bitten  by  tsetse  :  the  horse  dies  speedily,  the  zebra  is 
none  the  worse.  Since  you  white  people  have  come 
among  us  with  your  wisdom,  we  blacks  say  to  one  another, 
*  Now  we  shall  be  told  the  mystery  of  the  tsetse-bite.*  " 
To  such  inquiries,  in  which  there  was  always  suppressed 
sarcasm,  I  had  to  return  for  answer  that  I  was  more 
ignorant  about  the  tsetse  than  they  themselves.  I  may 
also  say  here  that  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  entire 
correctness  of  the  statement  that  donkeys  are  not  killed  by 
the  bite  of  this  insect.  An  English  gentleman,  who  for 
several  years  in  succeseion  hunted  in  the  tsetse  districts  on 
the  Limpopo,   informed   me  that  he  lost  several  of  his 
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donkeys  in  circumstanceB  which  led  him  strongly  to  Buspect-' 
that  long  exposure  to  the  bite  of  the  fly  would  prove  fatal 
to  this  animal.  The  elephant  has  sagacity  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  among  the  tsetse  he  is  safe  from  his  mounted 
pursuers.  Accordingly,  a  troop  of  elephants,  in  a  district 
often  visited  by  hunters,  will,  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
make  off  at  once  for  the  liabitat  of  the  fly,  and  there  browse 
in  safety.  Occasionally,  if  the  troop  is  numerous,  and  there 
are  some  very  large  tusks  to  tempt  the  hunter,  he  will 
return  to  the  waggon,  and,  tearing  up  an  old  waggon  sail, 
make  a  covering  for  the  whole  body  of  his  horse,  and  fitting 
closely  to  it.  Next  day  he  selects  the  oldest  or  most 
wortldess  in  his  stud,  and,  enveloping  it  in  the  sail  covering, 
enters  the  tsetse  district^  and  surprises  tlie  elephants  in 
their  fancied  security.  The  horses  sometimca  escape 
through  the  aid  of  the  covering,  and  the  care  that  the 
hunter  takes  never  to  loiter  until  he  emerges  again  from 
the  infested  region.  TTunting  elephants  on  foot  is  also 
occasionally  practised  in  the  tsetse  districts.  Although 
the  tsetse  was  within  two  days*  journey  on  foot  from  the 
station  where  I  aftcnvards  resided  for  years,  no  accident 
ever  happened,  except  (in  one  occasion,  when  a  troop  of 
cattle,  having  strayed  from  their  poet,  entered  the  fatal 
district  l>efore  their  loitering  herds  came  up  to  them,  and 
of  course  all  died. 

Boating  on  the  Zouga  was  a  very  pleasant  mode  of 
locomotion  when  compared  with  the  jolting  ox-waggon. 
The  river  was  deep,  and  as  placid  as  a  lake.  One  could 
hardly  tell  in  what  direction  the  water  was  flowing.  The 
crocodile  sank  heavily  into  the  water  before  our  approaching 
boat.  The  Alakoba  seemed  to  know  their  way  through 
the  tall  reeds  as  the  Bushmen  knew  to  thread  the  sandy 
wastes.  When  passing  one  evening  in  a  canoe  thn  place 
here  the  Tamalakan  flows  into  the  Zouga,  I  could  not 
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lielp  tliiuking  bow  easily  the  evangelist  could  move  from 
plac-e  to  place  in  such  a  conveyance,  and  how  far  he  could 
go  in  nearly  oU  directions  along  tho  vast  i-iver  system  of 
the  interior. 

We  passed  several  villages  of  the  Makoha,  the  blackest 
jteople  I  hud  yet  seen,  with  hirgo  eyes,  ahundanco  of  woolly 
hair,  and  bodies  strongly  built  and  welJ-proportioned.  The 
men  had  usually  beard  and  whiskers,  which,  however,  they 
kept  closely  cropped.  Their  language  belongs  to  the  Bantu 
faniiJy.  The  Makoba  are  vafisala,  like  the  Bakalahari  and 
Bushmen.  Like  them  also  they  submit  to  whomsoever  is 
actual  ruler  of  the  country  at  the  time.  The  Makololo 
on  the  Zambese,  and  the  Bechnanas  on  the  Ngami  and 
Zouga,  exercised  a  severe  sway  over  these  subject  people. 
While  Mr.  Price  was  at  Linyanti,  he  wa«  aware  of 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  a  vassal,  having  given 
ofFence,  was  summarily  speared  by  his  master,  no  one 
taking  any  notice  of  the  "dog"  whose  life  had  been 
thus  thoughtlessly  ended.  While  Lechulatebe's  people 
were  perhaps  a  little  more  merciful  as  to  taking  away 
life,  his  laws  were  very  etriugent  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  covered  with  game-pits,  which  every  night 
secure  numbers  of  game.  But  only  the  inside  of  the 
animals  may  be  eaten  by  the  vassals ;  th(!  breast  is  for  the 
chief ;  the  rest  of  the  meat  for  the  "  head-man  "  who  is 
master  of  the  serfs.  Every  man  of  consideration  at  the 
Lake  has  Makoba  vassals,  an<l  some  have  botli  Bushmen 
and  Makoba.  The  former  hunt  in  the  distant  wildemeas  ; 
the  latter  busy  thomselves  with  game-pits  by  the  river 
bank ;  the  produce  of  the  hibour  of  both  being  for  their 
licgo  lords.  The  master  amuses  himself  as  he  pleases ; 
sometimes  hunting  with  his  Bushmen,  on  other  occasions 
living  ivith  the  Makoba  in  tlieir  village,  which  is  liis,  and 
embarking  in  their  canoe,  which  is  also  bia.     The  foUow* 
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ing  anecdote  will  show  whether  or  not  the  Makoba  are 
quite  ront4^nt  witli  thiH  Htate  of  vassalage.  I  bad  been  in 
the  water,  an«i  while  sitting  on  the  river  bank  afterwards, 
one  of  the  Makoba,  my  only  companion,  first  carefully  ex- 
amined my  foot,  remarking  its  whiteness  as  compared  with 
my  fac«.  He  then  took  up  my  socks,  put  his  bands  into 
them,  and  examined  tiie  knitting.  The  boots  were  next 
inspected.  Where  was  the  sewing  1  He  then  placed  my 
shoe  alongside  his  very  large  foot  and  clumsy  sandal,  and 
then,  first  looking  round  on  all  sides  to  see  if  we  were  alone, 
to  my  amazement  broke  oiit^  '*  Khosi  (chief) !  you  white 
people  ought  to  come  in  here  and  fight  with  these  Be- 
chuanas,  and  overcome  them  ;  they  give  us  no  rest,  we  are 
never  done  serWng  them."  Glancing  again  at  the  wonder- 
ful socks  and  boots,  he  went  t>ti,  "  Now,  you  whito  people 
have  wisdom;  you  have  something  to  give  thoso  who  arc 
your  vassals.  Your  servants  are  dressed  MMtli  '  likhai ' 
(cloths),  and  you  have  no  end  of  beautiful  things  in  your 
waggons.  Come  in  and  conquer  the  Bechuanas,  and  the 
Makobas  will  be  glad  to  be  your  servants ! "  Even  this 
fisherman  on  the  Zouga  "wished  to  dispose  of  liis  fish  in 
the  best  market  I  He  would  not  fight  with  the  present 
owners  of  the  country,  but  ho  considered  it  would  be  greatlj 
to  his  advantiige  if  the  white  people  fought  with  them  am 
took  the  country  and  all  its  belongings  into  their  01 
possession. 

On  another  occasion  I  observed  a  number  of  Makob^] 
running  alongside  the  waggon,  and  apparently  explainii 
the  action  of  the  wheels  to  one  of  tlieir  number.  They 
infonned  me  that  the  man  in  question  had  come  from  a 
distance,  and  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  bad  seen  aj 
waggon.  As  I  noticed  the  interest  with  which  he  kept  up 
with  the  waggon  for  a  considerable  distance,  I  was  re- 
-nindcd  of  the  Scotclunan  who,  when  ho  first  saw  a  foi 
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wheeled  carriage,  aft«r  protracted  observation,  applauded 
the  front  wheel  as  the  winner  of  a  race,  exclaiming,  "  Weel 
dune,  little  wheelie ;  aye  first  yet!  " 

Besides  the  "  perquisites  "  of  the  game-pita  and  the  un- 
filing supplies  of  fish  from  the  river,  the  Makoba  obtain 
large  quantities  of  food  from  the  gardens  which  they  culti- 
vate along  its  banks.  But  although  they  are  better  sup- 
plied with  food  than  any  other  tribe  in  the  country^  I 
cannot  report  favourably  as  to  their  honesty.  In  fact, 
more  determined  pilferers  are  not  to  be  met  with  any- 
where. We  had  nowhere  to  watch  our  cups,  epoons,  etc., 
with  such  care  as  among  the  Makoba.  One  day  a  little 
bag  of  ric«  was  placed  on  the  ground  by  tlie  servant,  while 
she  went  with  a  cupful  to  bo  cooked.  When  she  came 
back  the  bag  was  gone  ! 

Witliout  any  hesitation,  the  Makoba,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry,  expressed  their  iMr'Iief  in  a  state  of  being  after 
death.  They  seemed  to  have  the  notion  tliat  all  disem- 
bodied spirits,  at  least  of  the  Makoba,  proceeded  westward. 
But  I  could  not  find  that  they  had  any  clrar  ideas  about 
future  rewards  or  punishments  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
sent life.  It  is  not  improbable  that  their  idea  about  going 
"  towards  the  setting  sun  "  after  death  has  reference  to 
joining  their  ancestors.  The  same  people  told  me  that 
they  had  formerly  lived  to  the  north-west. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September  we  reached  the  town  of 
Lechulatebe,  chief  of  the  Batowana,  a  di^Hsion  of  the  Ba- 
mangwato  tril>e.  It  was  then  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Zouga,  and  not  far  from  Lake  Ngami,  or  Nghabi,  as  the 
Batowana  call  it.  We  drew  up  beside  Mr.  Price's  waggon, 
and  found  little  Liiizie  Helmore  in  gnod  health,  but  Willie 
was  very  sickly.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  joy  with 
which  the  two  orphan  cliildren  welcomed  Mr.  Price's  return, 
and  their  gladness  when  brought  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie.     For 
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tli«  next  fire  jdohA*  wt  Hred  togKher  m  one  hmSfy^ 
it  VBB  the  daOjT  cffoft  of  my  vife  aad  mjBtd  to  dMer  aad 
wit  till  tlie  droopiag  spiriu  of  cor  bet««Ted  conipanwmt 
i..«LMi«t«iiB  reeeived  awl  denrrcd  oor  ^edal  thanks  for 
lua  IdadsMB  to  the  ASMtm  m  weSk  m  to  Ifr.  Plio&  Hav- 
ing nov  t^  ■cnna  of  dosag  to,  Mr.  Price  made  the  chief  a 
enhahle  pwaml,  ojumuwu^  at  the  aaae  time  the  aenlimBui 
that  he  waa  not  pajring  for  kindaea^  orev«n  Ibr  hospitality, 
— he  would  ^adiy  accept  of  these  as  gifts.  Bat  nov,  €rod 
haring  sent  him  assistance,  Le  did  not  wish  that  his  friond 
dumU  be  left  without  some  rememhtaneer  of  the  missionary 
whom  he  had  so  kindlj  sneeonred.  We  now  endearoored 
to  purchase  fresh  oxea  for  Mr.  Price's  waggon.  We  were 
wflling  to  seO  anything  we  possessed,  but  of  cooTse  offend 
tlio«e  things  which  we  could  best  spare.  Knowing  the 
taste  of  his  host,  Mr.  Price  had  directed  me  to  bring  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  flour  belonging  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hel- 
more  as  articles  of  barter ;  and  when  we  arrired  the  chief 
declared  he  would  purchase  nothing  but  **  white  man's 
food."  He  had  been  able  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  these 
article  from  English  traders,  who  then  occasionally  visited 
liim  from  Walviscli  Bay  on  the  west  coast.  Had  we  wished 
to  buy  ivory,  instead  of  cattle,  we  could  have  transacted  & 
laige  business ;  but  we  found  the  Batowona  unwilling  to 
sell  their  oxen.  In  the  course  of  the  week  we  succeeded 
in  purchasing  ten  young  oxen,  which,  with  the  spare  ones 
in  luy  troop,  we  hoped  would  be  sufficient. 

On  Sunday  the  23d,  we  had  a  public  service  in  Lechn- 
latebf'a  kotla,  which  was  well  attended  ;  and  our  audience 
included  Lechulatebe  and  all  his  head  men.  I  delivered 
an  address  during  the  public  service ;  and  afterwards  we 
Imd  a  very  interesting  discussion  with  the  chief  and  his 
head  men. 

**  What  was  it  which  pleased  you  missionaries  in  Seke- 
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letu  aiid  the  Makololo,"  asked  Lechulatebe,  "  tliat  you 
should  all  pass  me  by,  leaving  my  town  in  ruins,  while 
you  went  to  huild  up  that  of  Sekeletu  1  I  desire  instruc- 
tion for  myself  and  my  people ;  I  should  persecute  no  one 
for  believing  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  shown  that  I  would  not 
eat  the  missionaries  up  in  my  own  town,  as  Sekeletu  has 
done." 

"AVho  has  preached  the  gospel  here  before  V  we  asked. 

"The  Griquas  preached  a  little;  Ngake  (Dr.  Living- 
stone) tauglib  us  during  his  visits;  and  several  Batlaping 
have  also  preiiclied  in  our  town.  We  retained  their  in- 
structions for  a  littlf^  time  only  ;  they  soon  faded  from  our 
memory.  We  should  not  so  soon  forget  were  a  teacher 
living  amongst  us," 

The  teeming  population  on  the  rivers,  their  accessibility 
by  boats,  the  attenttvenese  of  the  people,  and  thy  openly 
expressed  welcome  of  the  chief,  made  a  great  impression 
on  my  mind.  Some  time  after,  in  writing  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Society,  I  drew  their  attention  to  this  wide  field  for 
evangelistic  effort.  The  only  desideratum  for  the  residence 
of  a  Kuropean  missionary  would  be  a  fountain  in  a  high 
locality  at  some  distance  from  the  river.  This  will  bo  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  inviting  fields  for  native  tejichers 
as  soon  as  they  are  available  for  such  sen'ice. 

Mr.  Price  and  I  i-eturned  to  the  wliggons,  canvassing 
the  best  way  of  introducing  Christianity  into  this  region, 
when  we  found  that  during  our  alisonce  my  little  child 
had  been  prostrated  by  fever.  Having  all  necessary 
medicines  with  me,  and  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  fever 
by  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Dr.  Palgravo,  who  had  passed 
through  the  country  the  year  before,  I  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  adiiiinister  the  proper  remedies.  We  were 
deeply  thankful  to  see  the  desired  results  follow.  But 
this  event  hastened  our  departure  from  the  Lake.    We  had 
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projected  a  visit  round  part  of  its  shore ;  bat  instead  of 
that  I  only  saw  it  from  a  disiance. 

I  had  one  horse  still  remaining,  and  as  I  knew  Lechu- 
latebe  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  number  of  horsea  for  hunt- 
ing, I  offered  him  mine  in  es^chiinge  for  oxen.  But  I  did 
a  very  foolish  thing,  which  quite  prevented  me  from 
accomplishing  my  object.  I  was  aware  tliat  as  many  as 
ten  and  even  twelve  oxen  were  sometimes  given  by  Lechu- 
latebe  for  a  horse ;  but  in  order,  as  I  thought,  to  secure 
a  speedy  sale,  and  remove  all  necessity  for  haggling  about 
the  bargain,  I  offered  my  horse  to  tlie  chief  for  four  good 
oxen.  Lechulatebe  at  once  took  it  for  granted  that  my 
horse  was  worth  nothing  at  all,  when  I  asked  so  little  for 
it ;  80  he  declined  to  buy  it.  He  sent  his  men  to  find  out 
from  my  servants  the  faults  of  the  horse  ;  but  being  told 
it  had  none,  refiised  to  believe  them.  Had  I  asked  ten 
oxen,  and  then,  after  a  long  talk,  yielded  a  little,  and 
come  down  to  accept  eight,  I  should  certainly  have 
obtained  them  fur  the  same  horse  fur  which  I  could  nob 
got  four  I  Happily  some  Englishmen  who  now  arrived 
at  the  Lake  from  the  we^t  coasts  wanted  a  horse,  and  were 
quite  willing  to  give  four  oxen  for  mine.  One  day  I  rode 
over  to  their  encampment,  which  was  beside  a  number  of 
baobab  trees  on  the  west  of  the  town,  anrl  called  for  the 
chief  on  my  way.  He  thought  I  hiul  come  to  exhibit  the 
paces  of  my  horse,  and  began  to  examine  the  unimal  >Wth 
the  air  of  an  accomplished  jockey.  I  remarked  that  the 
horse  was  no  longer  for  sale  ;  I  was  just  going  to  deliver 
it  to  its  owners,  the  newly-arrived  Englishmen. 

**  What  did  they  give  you  for  it  1" 

"  Four  oxen," 

"  Why  were  you  in  such  a  hurry  I  Don't  you  know 
that  I  sometimes  give  ten  oxen  for  a  horse  if  it  pleases 
mel" 
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T  replied  tliat  I  took  it  for  grantod  that  my  horse  did 
rot  please  him  ;  for  he  never  otfered  me  four.  I  left  the 
chief  puzzling  over  two  knotty  points,  arising  out  of  this 
transaction, — that  a  man  should  at  once  ask  what  he  wanted 
for  an  article,  and  not  leave  margin  for  "coming  down;" 
and  that  I  should  demand  aa  much  from  men  of  my  own 
nation  as  from  a  stranger. 

On  another  occasion,  when  purchasing  an  ox  on  the 
Zouga,  I  found  that  the  owner  would  only  take  gunpowder 
in  exchange.  Pointing  to  a  flint  musket,  he  said  it  was  of 
no  more  use  than  a  walking-stick  without  powder.  I  pro- 
duced some  powder  in  one  pound  paper  pnckagea.  He 
viewed  them  with  undisguised  suspicion,  and  after  calling 
his  companions  to  see  them,  informed  mo  that  he  would  not 
buy  powder  in  a  paper  package.  He  said  he  knew  the 
powder  wliich  was  contained  in  bags,  not  in  packages.  As  it 
was  of  consequence  to  secure  the  ox,  I  got  my  wife  hastily 
to  stitch  ft  bag  inside  the  waggon  of  the  size  brouglit  into  the 
interior  by  traders.  Pouring  the  powder  which  had  been 
refused  in  packages  into  the  bag,  I  found  that  the  man's 
difficidties  at  once  were  removed.  This  was  not  only 
powder,  but  powder  in  a  bag;  so  the  bartering  proceeded, 
and  I  purchased  the  ox. 

Lechulatebe  showed  me  a  waggon  which  had  been  left  in 
his  care  by  Dr.  Holden,  who  had  been  otir  fellow-passenger 
to  the  Cape  from  England,  and  who  had  also  travelled  for 
some  time  in  company  with  Messrs.  Jlelinore  and  Price. 
He  had  gone  fnjm  the  Lake  westward  into  Ovampoland, 
and  his  researches  would  doubtless  hare  materially  increased 
our  knowledge  of  a  district  still  comparatively  unexplored. 
I  learned  afterwards  that,  having  pierced  into  an  unhealthy 
and  sAvampy  region,  this  enterprising  traveller  fell  a  victim 
to  fever.  Thus  science  has  her  martyrs  as  well  as  Chris- 
tianity. 
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We  left  the  Lake  oa  WedneidAj  the  *26th  of  Septi 
aad  ftfter  a  week's  joume/  reached  Kfajime's  Ford,  where  I 
had  left  the  three  waggons  tinder  the  chai^  of  Mebalwcu 
Two  oxen  had  fallen  into  game-pits  in  the  neighbourhood, 
owing  to  the  careleBsness  of  the  herdsman,  and  both  had 
died  before  they  were  got  out.  A  similar  accident  after* 
wards  happened,  bat  by  promptness  the  animal  was  dog 
oat  before  it  was  injured.  \Mien  there  is  a  stake  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  there  is  of  coarse  no  hope  of  saving  the 
animal ;  but  even  when  there  are  no  stakes,  death,  if  not  so 
speedy,  is  nevertheless  sure.  I  have  seen  in  the  morning 
zebras  and  gnns  quite  dead  in  a  pit  into  which  they  had 
fallen  during  the  night.  Tliey  had  not  been  impaled  by  a 
stake  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  but  killed  by  the  wedge-shape 
of  the  pit  itself,  into  which  their  own  weight  and  struggling 
drove  tliem  deei)er  and  deeper.  The  Makoba  cnt  them  up 
in  the  pit,  but  afterwards  carefully  remove  all  traces  of  their 
work,  and  the  least  speck  of  the  "  moshwang,"  or  contents 
of  the  stomach,  or  other  matter  which  M'ould  appeal  to  tbe 
scent  of  the  game,  and  rouse  tlieir  suspicions.  There  is 
considerable  skill  shown  in  placing  these  pits,  and  in  ^'laying 
out  "  the  path  in  the  neighbourhood.  Without  raising  any 
obstruction  so  as  to  excite  suspicion,  a  branch  is  placed  to 
oppose  progress  in  one  direction — the  decaying  trunk  of  a 
tree  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  elsewhere  :  so  that  the 
game,  having  choice  of  several  paths,  will  find  it  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  take  the  one  on  which  the  pit  is  placed.  If 
these  branches  were  put  down  suspiciously  close,  so  as  to 
take  away  the  power  of  choicti  from  the  game,  and  to  hedge 
them  in,  they  would  at  once  turn  round  and  seek  another 
path. 

My  men  informed  me  with  some  pride  that  they  had 
shot  six  buffaloes  during  my  absence.  Before  leaving  I 
had  supplied  them  with  some  native  corn,  and  also  coffee 
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hut  for  meat  I  loft  them  giins  and  powder  and  lead.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  they  had  turned  these  things  to  good 
aocount.  To  kill  au  elephant,  a  rliinucerus,  or  a  buffalo,  is 
the  greatest  honour  to  which  a  Bcchnana  man  can  aspire  in 
the  chase.  Ho  who  has  accomplislted  tluH  thinks  he  need 
not  be  silent  in  any  company.  There  is  no  end  to  the  tales 
of  wounded  animals  which  a  young  and  inexperienced 
native  huntsman  brings  home  in  the  evening.  According 
to  his  own  statement  he  breaks  the  leg  of  one  animal, 
wounds  another  in  the  ribs,  and  a  third  in  the  Hank  ;  but 
the  shot  is  always  a  little  too  high  or  too  low.  But  when 
at  length  he  is  successful,  he  cuts  off  the  brush  of  the 
animal  as  the  **  cupo  "  or  trophy.  He  walks  unconcernedly 
up  to  the  camp,  the  tail  wa^ang  conspicuously  from  the 
the  stock  of  his  gun  if  he  is  walking,  or  from  his  saddle  if 
mounted.  The  sharp  eyes  of  his  friends  soon  discorer 
the  cause  of  his  affected  indifference,  and  some  older  man 
will  say,  "  Comrades,  to-day  he  has  killed  ;  he  has  shown 
liimself  a  man ;  we  are  no  longer  asked  to  believe  lies  about 
wounded  animals;  the  'mogatla*  (tail)  never  deceives." 
The  rest  of  the  party  now  ask  for  an  account  of  the  ex- 
ploit,  when  the  silence  of  the  hero  comes  to  an  end,  and  ho 
gives  an  animated  and  heightened  description  of  what  has 
taken  place, 

I  had  now  fulfilled  one  object  of  my  journey,  although 
under  circumstances  widely  different  from  what  I  had 
anticipated.  I  had  assisted  the  only  siirviving  member  of 
the  Makololo  mifision  with  tlioee  supplies  which  I  had 
brought  from  the  south.  But  what  of  the  mission  itself? 
And  what  of  my  own  future  course  1  I  found  that  Mr. 
Price  and  Dr.  Livingstone  held  opposite  views  as  to  the 
willingness  of  the  Makololo  to  remove  to  the  north  of  the 
Zambese.  We  had  left  England  on  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  on  the  sup{>osition  that  they  woidd 
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leave  Linyanti ;  but  Mr.  Price  hatl  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing, not  only  thiit  they  wore  unwilling  to  remove,  but  that, 
80  far  as  ho  couUl  gather,  they  never  intended  to  do  ao. 
While  I  did  not  believe  that  Sekeletu  ha^l  poisoned  those 
who  died,  no  one  could  gainsay  the  fact  that  he  ha<:l  treated 
Mr.  Price  in  the  moat  cruel  and  inhospitable  manner, 
robbing  him  and  the  little  children  of  almost  everything 
they  possessed.  Was  I  then  to  go  forward  to  Linj'anti 
after  what  had  taken  place  1  It  seemed  absurd  to  do  so, 
until  at  lojist  the  Directors  of  the  Society  under  whose 
auspices  we  had  come  to  the  country  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  whole  matter.  But  it  was  not 
without  reluctance  that  I  came  to  this  decision.  One  does 
not  feel  satisfied  in  turning  back  without  seeing  and  judg- 
ing for  one*s-self.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  old  Me- 
balwe  before  making  up  my  mind.  He  assiiTed  me  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  party  who  would  accompany  me  to 
the  Mukololo  ufttT  thti  accounts  they  ha<l  receivi-d  from 
Mr.  Helniore  and  Mr.  Price's  men.  It  was  thus  plainly 
enough  my  duty  to  retuni  with  Mr.  Price  to  Kurumaii, 
and  there  wait  fresh  instructions  fVora  the  Directors  in 
London, 

Leaving  Khame's  Ford  about  the  middle  of  October,  we 
proceeded  slowly  southward  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Zouga. 

The  whole  course  of  this  river  on  both  banks  is  infested 
with  lions.  Where  the  water  was  approache*!  by  a  gently 
sloping  bank,  and  therefore  frequented  as  a  drinking-placo 
by  the  game,  I  have  seen  so  many  tracks  of  lions  that  I  do 
not  believe  one  could  have  taken  a  stej)  iti  any  direction 
without  lighting  on  or  passing  over  a  lioji  "  spoor."  But 
in  such  dititricta  they  seldom  interfere  M'ith  the  passing 
traveller.  We  spent  a  niglit  close  to  a  drinking-place 
fluch  as  I  have  described,  and  our  encampment  was  un- 
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disturbed.  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  did  not  select  such 
a  spot  as  the  most  suitable  for  a  night's  bivouac ;  we  were 
comjielled  to  halt  here  on  account  of  an  accident  wliich 
happened  to  one  of  the  waggons.  Its  driver  had  forgot  to 
replace  the  linchpin  of  one  of  the  wheels  after  greasing 
the  axle-tree ;  and  the  wheel  keeping  its  place  for  miles, 
rolled  off  at  this  spot,  when  the  waggon  fell  down  and  the 
axle-tree  was  broken.  A  piece  of  wood  paitially  dressed, 
and  kept  by  me  in  reserve  for  auch  an  accident,  was 
soon  prepared  find  inserted,  and  next  day  we  resumed  our 
journey. 

One  of  my  men  caug!it  fever  on  the  Zouga.  He  had  come 
into  my  employment  lean  and  hungry-looking,  but  in  spite  of 
the  hardships  of  the  journey  had  gradually  swelled  out ;  and 
after  my  n^turn  from  tlie  Lake  I  noticed  that  ho  was  exceed- 
ingly stout,  and  very  alow  in  his  movements  when  doing  his 
work.  He  had  now  a  severe  attack  of  African  fever,  and 
for  some  time  seemed  to  be  proof  again.it  the  strongest 
medicines.  I  am  sure  that  he  must  have  had  live  or  six 
ordinary  doses  befjtre  the  slightest  effect  was  produced. 
He  lay  in  a  dull  lethargic  state,  the  disease  seeming  to  find 
in  his  gross  sj'stem  its  most  appropriate  food.  An  impres- 
sion once  made,  however,  by  the  medicine,  the  fever  was 
effectually  ciieckud,  and  after  tlie  lapse  of  some  days  the 
man  was  again  at  his  phicc  at  tlie  fire-side,  distinguishing 
himself  as  fonnerly  by  his  attention  to  the  Hesh-pot. 
This  was  the  only  case  of  fever  among  the  men.  The 
disease  hung  about  our  little  child  during  the  whole  time 
we  were  on  the  Zouga.  But  as  soon  as  we  emerged  from 
the  dense  fohage  of  the  Lake  river,  and  proceeded  into  the 
open  plains  of  the  Bushman  country,  a  complete  change 
took  place  in  his  health  and  siiii-its.  The  face  which  had 
become  pale  wlien  not  iiushed  with  fever,  regained  its  own 
liealthy  appearance ;  the  eye  which  had  been  dull  and  list- 
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less  became  clear  and  bright ;  and  tlie  child  who  along  the 
river  sat  wearily  beside  its  motlier,  devoid  of  energy  and 
spirit,  was  now  once  more  full  of  vivacity.  What  the 
titmoBt  solicitude  and  attention  could  not  accomplish  in  the 
Immid  atmosphere  of  the  Zonga,  was  effected  without  the 
aid  of  metlicine  by  the  jmre  air  of  the  desert. 

A  marked  improvement  also  took  place  in  the  health  of 
Mr.  Price  and  the  children  of  Mr.  Helmore  as  we  journeyed 
southward. 

I  foutid  it  difficult  to  manage  the  men  who  had  formed 
part  of  tlie  expedition  to  Liiiyanti,  a  task  which  I  readily 
undertook  at  Mr.  Price's  request.  They  were  thoroughly 
soured  and  disappolnU.'d.  They  had  expected  pleasant 
times  among  the  Makololo,  and  perhaps  dreamt  of  en- 
riching themselves,  instead  of  which  they  had  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  One  man  who  was  suspected  of 
joining  in  Mahuse's  evil  counsels  at  Linyanti  received  the 
appointment  of  goat-herd  under  my  dispensation.  He  was 
accustomed  to  walk  about  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
a  grievance,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  left  his  goats  and 
sheep  t-o  look  after  themselves.  He  would  answer  a  com- 
mand from  ten  to  twenty  miiiuk's  after  it  was  given,  and 
seldom  obeyed  without  growling  and  swearing  at  all  and 
sundry.  Tlien  my  own  men  were  disappointed  also.  They 
had  looked  forward  to  an  opportunity  for  trading  with  iho 
Makololo,  and  hunting  elephants  on  their  way  home. 
Grumhling  being  an  infeetious  complaint,  the  presence  of 
such  a  fellow  as  our  sweet-tempered  goat-herd  was  enough 
to  poison  the  best  party  of  men.  As  each  person  became 
less  diligent  more  fell  upon  him  who  had  the  charge  of  all; 
and  I  found  it  a  very  different  thing  to  jounicy  south  with 
men  in  this  temper  from  what  it  was  to  travel  north,  every 
mind  animated  with  hope.  Funi  no  longer  herded  the 
cattle  at  night  as  before,  and  neither  he  nor  his  master 
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Galiboi  seemed  to  care  when  I  »aid  that  if  be  did  nob  per- 
form the  extra  ■work  he  could  not  get  the  extra  paywhich  I 
had  promised,  I  had  therefore  to  tell  oif  a  man  to  do  this 
work,  and  to  ace  tliat  it  was  done.  One  night,  when  half- 
way between  Lotlakane  and  Nkowane  on  our  way  south, 
the  oxen  strayed  in  the  night,  and  were  found  next  day  at 
noon  far  on  their  way  back  to  the  water,  It  was  late  in 
the  day  before  they  were  brought  again  to  the  waggons, 
and  the  poor  creatures  were  exhausted  with  their  bootless 
journey.  \Vc  had  fortunately  plenty  of  water  for  our  own 
use.  Wiile  waiting  for  the  cattle  to  come  back,  and  feel- 
ing all  the  chagrin  and  difia])pointment  which  my  circum- 
Btanocs  were  calculated  to  produce,  I  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion between  Mr.  Ilelmore's  two  children  which  affected 
me  deeply. 

Little  Willie  remarked  to  his  sister  that  he  was  very 
thirsty.  Was  the  water  all  done  1  His  sister,  who  was 
older  than  he,  answered  that  "  he  inuat  be  a  good  boy, 
and  not  a^k  for  water.  Tlie  oxen  liad  gone  astray.  Did 
he  not  remember  how  they  had  been  thirsty  long  ago, 
when  mamma  was  still  living  1  They  must  not  ask  for 
wat€r."  The  poor  little  fellow  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
but  lay  still,  not  very  tldrsty,  but  very  unhajipy.  In  a 
little  1  called  him  to  me,  and^  without  appearing  to  have 
heard  their  conversation,  poured  out  a  large  cup  of  water, 
and  gave  him  to  drink.  I  assured  him  that  there  was 
abundance  of  water,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  felt  even  a  little 
thirsty  he  must  come  again,  and  I  should  give  him  a  large 
drink.  I  obBer\'fid  that  he  drank  only  a  little,  and 
the  idea  of  danger  or  uncertainty  once  driven  from  his 
youthful  mind,  he  played  in  tlie  shade  of  the  waggons 
as  usual,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  thirst.  Of  course  tliis 
was  ejisy  where  there  were  not  many  children.  But  I 
cannot  fancy  a  more  trying  position  than  to  have  charge  of 
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a  number  of  little  children  in  tlie  desert  where  the  supply 
of  water  is  short. 

We  reached  Shosbong  on  the  Ist  of  December^  where  we 
remairif^d  for  two  inontha,  experiencing  mnch  kindness  and 
hosjiituliiy  from  Mr.  Schulenborg  of  the  Hennannsburg 
Society,  who  waa  at  that  time  labouring  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Bamangwato.  A  week  after  leaving  Shosbong 
we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  our  veteran  friend  Mr. 
Moffat,  who  was,  as  he  explained  to  us,  on  his  way  to 
search  for  us,  and  to  bring  us  reliuf.  The  news  of  the 
calamity  at  Linyanti  had  reached  Kuniman,  through  Joseph 
Arend,  the  native  hunter,  who  had  visited  the  Victoria 
Falls.  Mr.  Moffat  Lnforrapd  ua  that  ha\ing  communicated 
the  sad  intelligence  to  friends  in  Cape  Town,  a  public  sub- 
scription had  been  there  set  on  foot  to  send  relief  to  the 
BUT'V'iving  members  of  a  mission,  all  the  members  of  which  had 
but  a  fihort  time  before  left  that  town  in  good  health  and 
spirits.  Mr,  Moffat,  whose  Kuruman  home  since  1855  was, 
in  his  owu  vords,  "  more  like  the  lodge  of  a  wayfaring  man 
than  a  pernianotit  abode,"  had  cheerfully  volunteered  to  act 
as  agent  for  those  kind  Christian  friends  at  the  Cape;  and 
thus  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  was  enhanced  by  the 
consideration  that  he  was  on  this  occasion,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  the  "messenger  of  the  churches/'  Wo  were  much 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  expedition  which  now  met  lu 
representwl  the  Christian  s}Tnpathy  of  all  the  churcheft^ 
at  the  Cape, — thus  teaching  ua  that  whatever  apparent 
schisms  or  divisions  there  might  be  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
'*  all  had  been  baptize<l  by  one  Spirit  into  one  body,"  and 
thus  "  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  tlie  members  suffer 
with  it."  I  may  add,  that  with  that  clamiiali  feeling  which 
is  characteristic  of  my  country,  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  find  among  the  contributors  the  name  of  Eishop  Mac- 
Icenzie  of  the  English  Universities  Zarabese  Mission.     Alas 
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that  in  the  death  of  this  admirable  Chribbian  bishop  the 
churches  should  have  been  called  upon  so  soon  after  to 
mourn  a  calamity  similar  to  that  at  Linyanti !  Deeply 
grateful  for  the  assistance  which  Mr.  Moffat  now  proffered, 
I  was  still  more  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  siotKl  iu 
need  of  nothing,  and  to  allay  tlie  Bolicilude  of  our  dear 
friend  by  assuring  him  that  no  one  travelling  in  our  com- 
pany had  ever  endured  a  day's  luinger  or  thirst. 

We  again  reached  Kuniman  on  the  14th  of  February, 
exactly  one  year  after  the  entry  of  Messrs,  Helmore  and 
Price  into  Linyanti.  My  own  journey  had  extended  over 
nine  months,  and  I  was  glad  wheit  I  had  paid  oJT  the  men, 
returned  the  hired  waggons,  vdth.  whoso  "  weak  places  "  I 
was  now  painfully  familifir,  and  once  more  entered  a 
Christian  home  under  the  hoepitable  roof  of  Mr.  Ashton. 

Some  weeks  after  our  return  to  Kuruman,  my  wife,  who 
had  enjoyed  very  good  health  while  in  tlie  iuterior,  was 
prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  fever  It  was  of  a  tyjie 
unusual  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kurumau ;  and  similar 
to  what  I  was  afterwards  familiar  with  in  the  district  of 
Shoshong.  After  reducing  her  very  much,  it  assumed  an 
intermittent  form  j  and  nothing  which  Mr.  Moffat  or 
Mr.  Aflhton  could  assist  me  in  prescribmg  was  effective  iu 
dislodging  it  from  the  system.  (Quinine,  which  is  of  great 
service  in  warding  off  recurrent  attacks,  became  so  distaste- 
ful that  it  InBUuitly  acted  as  an  emetic.  Given  in  the 
form  of  pills,  covered  or  disguised  in  any  way,  the  result 
was  the  same.  I  hod  not  then  met  with  a  most  useful 
preiMiration  of  quinine  for  South  African  fever,  and  one 
which  the  system  does  not  reject — the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
before  her  death  from  fever  at  Shupanga  on  the 
Zambese,  watf  affected  by  quinine  iu  the  sjuue  way  as  Mrs. 
Mackenzie. 
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This  fever,  in  its  most  malignant  form,  is  closely  allied 
to  that  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Tl»e  bodies  of  Dutch- 
men who  died  of  it  in  the  hnnting-grounds  near  to  the 
Zambese  clianged  to  a  darkish  yellow  colour  l>efore  death. 
In  such  severe  cases  the  stupor  comes  on  very  soon,  and 
death  follows  in  a  few  days.  Probably  change  of  air 
would  always  be  necessary  to  the  complete  cure  of  this 
type  of  the  disease. 

One  year  an  elephant  hunting-party  ventured  too  early 
into  a  low-lying  and  swampy  district  in  Mashona-land. 
Tlio  country  abounded  with  elepliants,  and  they  were  loath 
to  give  up  the  hunt  an<l  to  remove  for  the  sake  of  their 
health.  Tl»ey  thought  the  winter,  which  was  at  hand, 
would  itself  rcst-oro  their  vigour ;  so  they  loitered  in  the 
deadly  region,  hunting  one  day,  and  confined  to  their 
waggons  the  next,  When  at  length  it  l>pcanie  apparent, 
even  to  their  unwilling  minds,  that  they  must  remove  to  a 
more  elevated  region,  it  was  too  late.  The  disease  had 
gained  the  mastery.  They  reached  a  healthier  region 
only  to  die.  Five  grown-up  people  and  one  child  were 
thus  swept  off  within  twenty-four  hours  of  one  another. 

I  have  also  observed  several  instances  in  which  the  sufferer 
from  fever  has  hod  acute  muscular  pain,  like  Tabe  the  native 
teacher ;  the  other  symptoms  being  those  of  an  ordinary 
attack.  The  fevr^r  whicli  usually  prevails  in  Eerhuana-land 
comes  on  with  headache,  disinclination  to  exertion,  even 
to  change  your  position.  The  pnlso  quickens,  the  face 
flushes  ;  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  incapable  of  bearing  light ; 
the  lips  and  mouth  are  very  parched,  and  the  whole  body 
is  dry  and  hot.  If  the  fever  is  allowed  to  run  ita  course 
without  the  interference  of  medicine,  delirium  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  supervenes.  The  mind  wanders,  recalling 
past  scenes  with  remarkable  distinctness.  The  preacher 
delivers  part  of  a  sermon,  or  sings  some  favourite  hymn ; 
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the  trader  talks  of  beada  and  ivory  and  08trich-feathers ; 
the  hunter  is  in  difficulties  among  elephants,  wliioh  he  is 
shooting  in  iiis  dreams.  At  this  stAgo  the  invalid  experi- 
ences almost  a  duality  of  being.  With  an  effort  he  listens 
to  the  question  which  is  put  to  him  by  friend  or  attendant, 
and  answers  it ;  but  all  the  while  a  phantasmagoria  sur- 
rounds him,  wliich  is  seen  only  by  bimseir.  In  some 
cases,  from  constitutional  and  at  times  accidental  causes, 
while  the  patient  ha.s  the  same  rapid  pulse,  aud  the  same 
dry  sldn  and  parched  mouth  and  throat, — instead  of  com- 
plaining of  heat  and  unconsciously  pulluig  off  all  covering 
from  liis  body  to  get  relief,  he  lies  shivering  and  his  teeth 
chattering  under  the  wannest  blankets.  In  both  cases 
this  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  system  ends  in  a  state  of 
profuse  perspiration  and  great  exhaustion.  The  head, 
however,  is  now  again  clear,  and  the  patieut  declares  ho  is 
well  again.  But  in  three  or  four  days  the  same  symptoms 
may  again  appear — leaving  the  man  weaker  after  every 
attack,  until  at  length  he  sinks  into  a  state  of  insensibility, 
which  gives  place  to  death. 

Fever  is  unknown  in  winter  in  Bechuana-land.  In 
the  middle  of  summer,  after  the  rains  have  fallen,  it 
is  not  common.  It  is  in  spring,  lieforo  the  rains  come, 
and  in  autumn,  when  the  moisture  is  drj-ing  up^  and 
vegetation  is  ripening  aud  decaying,  that  we  find  the 
greatest  number  of  fever  cases,  and,  indeed,  the  greatest 
amount  of  sickness  generally.  What  would  be  a  bilious 
attack  in  a  hraltliy  season  of  the  year,  often  resolves 
itself  into  fever  in  spring  or  autumn.  The  huntsman  or 
traveller  is  tempted  t<j  remain  without  any  additional 
covering,  in  the  chill  evening  air,  the  httle  clothing  he 
has  on  being  damp  with  perspiration.  In  winter  this 
might  not  produce  any  appreciable  evil  consequences,  or  at 
most  what  is  called  a  common  cold  ;  but  in  the  unhealthy 


seasons  such  exposure  often  leads  to  fever.  If  then  a  man 
avoids  what  would  give  him  a  cold  or  a  bilious  attack,  he 
is  taking  the  best  means  of  averting  the  fever  of  Bechuana- 
land.  Quinine  is  a  most  efficacious  curative ;  it  would 
seem  fiometimes  to  fail  as  a  preventive.  Where  it  has 
been  much  used  to  ward  off  the  disease,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  gi\'e  larger  doses  as  a  curative.  The  first 
prescription  which  I  tried  began  with  a  purgative  ;  then  a 
sudorific ;  and  lastly  tonics.  But  I  soon  gave  it  up  for 
Dr.  Livingstone's  plan,  wliich  dispenses  with  the  second 
dose  entirely,  and  combines  the  third  with  the  first. 
Although  it  would  only  increase  fever  to  administer 
quinine  alone  at  the  outset,  Dr.  Livingstone  found  that  it 
might  be  safely  given  along  with  the  purgative.  Its 
presence  with  the  other  medicines  affects  the  system  in  & 
way  which  the  simple  purgative  does  not  accomplish. 
Profuse  perspiration  usually  accompanies  the  action  of  this 
medicine  upon  the  bowels,  and  thus  the  sudorific  ia 
xinnccessary.  Tliere  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  Livingstone's 
prescription  is  a  specific  for  African  fever  as  it  is  found 
between  tho  Orange  and  Zambese  rivers.  As  a  mission- 
ary, I  have  had  every  year  several  cases  under  my  care, 
and  with  God's  blessing,  in  every  instance  a  cure  was 
effected  by  meana  of  this  remedy.  The  cure  is  indeed 
a  somewhat  rough  one.  I  believe  Bibhop  Mackenzie 
remarked  that  it  was  "  worse  than  tlie  disease."  Rut  it  is 
not  so.  The  system  is  in  such  a  state  that  Livingstone's 
])rescription  produces  no  injurious  result.  I  have  met 
with  several  people  who  thought  a  more  t-ender  treatment 
would  BuflSce.  In  every  instance  they  have  been  glad  in 
the  end  to  take  the  **  big  dose."  I  have  tried  to  substi- 
tute an  emetic  for  Livingstone's  prescription,  and  thus  to 
prepare  the  ayatem  for  quinine.  It  never  produced  the 
desired  result.     But  as  the  European  population  increases 
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in  the  country,  and  numbers  of  qualified  medical  men 
settle  in  it,  a  more  elegant  cure  for  tliis  dangerous  disease 
ivill  no  doubt  be  found  out.  I  have  heard  ardent  believers 
in  homoeopathy  declare  that  they  could  cure  African  fever 
very  speedily  with  tlieir  pleasant  little  doses.  I  can  only 
invite  them  to  try ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  may 
succeed. 

Fairly  haffled  in  our  attempts  to  cure  Mrs.  Maclcenzie, 
and  remembering  the  beneficial  effect  of  change  of  air  on 
our  little  child,  we  n^solved  to  try  its  effect  upon  his 
mother.  And  in  order,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure 
the  advice  of  medical  men,  we  resolved  to  journey  towards 
the  Cape  Colony.  But  before  we  had  been  gone  a  week 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  was  observable  in  Mrs. 
Mai^kenzie's  health,  and  my  joy  in  her  convalescence 
was  shared  by  Mies  Mnffat,  who  had  very  kindly  accom- 
panie<l  us,  and  by  Mr.  Price,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to 
the  Colony  with  Mr,  Helmore's  little  children.  After  our 
departure  from  Kuruman,  instead  of  recurring  with  the 
regularity  of  tertian  ague,  the  fever  returned  only  twice, 
at  long  inter\*idB,  and  then  left  her  entirely.  It  being 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  Colony,  we  renewed  our  friend- 
ships in  Philippolis  and  Fauresmith,  and  returned  to 
Kuruman,  with  my  dear  wife's  health  fully  restored.  At 
Fauresmith  I  was  gratified  with  the  assurance  which  I 
received  from  friends  that  during  our  absence  in  the  in- 
terior the  prayers  of  Christian  people  there  had  been  ascend- 
ing on  our  behalf;  and  I  was  informed  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Fauresmith  wore  about  to  equip  an  expedi- 
tion from  their  little  town  to  search  for  us  in  the  interior, 
when  they  learned  that  the  matt-er  had  Tw^en  taken  up  in 
Cape  ToT^Ti.  It  was  pleasant  to  think  that  when  isolated 
from  Christian  friends  such  true  sympathy  and  prayer* 
followed  us. 
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In  giving  the  Directors  of  the  Sociuty  an  account  of  my 
jounu-y  into  tho  interior,  I  exprcssotl  the  opinion  that  if 
they  intended  to  persevere  in  introducing  Christianity 
into  thu  Zani1>cso  country,  operations  could  be  best  carried 
on  from  the  east  coast ;  and  offered  to  proceed  thither 
with^that  object  in  view.  If,  however,  the  Society  in- 
tended to  work  the  Zambese  diatrict  from  the  south,  and 
iu  connection  with  missious  already  established,  it  was 
evident  that  there  must  be  a  chain  of  intervening  stations. 
To  go  from  Kuruman  to  the  Zambese  country  at  one  bound 
was  to  sepamti*  the  advance  guard  too  far  from  the  main 
body,  and  was  sure  to  lead  to  disaster.  This  view  of  tiie 
case  had  also  been  pressed  upon  their  attention  by  tho  other 
missionaries  when  on  their  way  into  the  iuterior.  At 
this  time  liberty  had  been  given  to  resume  the  work  of 
evangelizing  Madagascar;  and  in  case  there  should  be  any 
lack  of  men  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  opi-tiing,  I  men- 
tioned to  the  Directors  my  willingness  to  undertake  work 
in  that  island,  and,  In  short,  placed  myself  entirely  in  their 
kan<ls. 

While  waiting  their  decision,  I  itinerated  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  South  Bechuana-land,  and  also  made  twa 
additions  to  the  Sechuana  literature,  in  the  compilation  of 
a  little  book  on  geography,  and  in  the  translation  of  the 
well-known  work  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  Coiae  to  Jesus. 
I  suggested  to  native  teachers  that  along  with  their  own 
discourses  (which   were   not   always  to   the  point)    they 
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should  occasionally  read  to  their  people  one  of  the  abort 
addrcBdes  given  in  that  volume. 

Tlie  Dirfclors  of  the  Society  would  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Price 
and  myself.  I  was  kept  more  tlian  a  year  in  suspense. 
At  length,  in  May  1862,  I  receiv4>d  an  appointment  to 
Shoshong,  the  town  of  the  Bamnng^vato,  Dr  Livingstone 
was  the  iirst  taisaionary  who  pn^acht'd  to  the  Banmng^vato, 
His  first  visit  to  t!»em  was  in  184*2,  that  of  Mr.  Moffat  in 
1855.  The  importance  of  the  place  as  a  station  was 
pointed  out  by  the  latter  mis-sionary  ;  and  a  native  teacher 
from  Kunnnau  conducted!  a  school  for  some  time  at  Sho- 
shong.  But  in  arranging  for  their  interior  missions  in 
1858  this  important  station  was  unfortunately  passed 
over  by  the  Directors  of  the  Society.  Tts  popiihition  of 
tldrty  thousand  souls  ought  alone  to  have  led  to  a  different 
decision;  and  its  importance,  with  reference  to  the  country 
bej'ond,  was  hardly  less  striking.  Had  a  mission  been  first 
planted  here,  at  a  point  four  hundreil  miles  farther  north 
than  Kuntman,  it  would  have  been  easy  afterwards  to  com- 
municate with  the  Makololo  concerning  the  residence  of 
missionaries  among  them.  Shoahong  indped  was  t!ie  tmo 
p*)int  from  which  to  have  commenced  both  the  !Matebele 
and  Makololo  missions. 

In  1859  a  missionary  of  the  Hermannsbui^  Society  com- 
menced operations  among  IIim  Bamang^vato.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  some  misunderstanding  between  the  managers  of 
the  Society  and  its  agt-nts  in  Becliuana-land,  the  latter  were 
for  a  time  denied  pticnniary  assistance  from  Europe,  and 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  trading  with  the  natives  for 
support.  It  was  reported  that  in  those  circiimstanres  the 
station  of  Shoshong  was  abandoned  by  the  missionary,  who 
had  returned  to  Natal ;  and  the  Directors  of  the  London 
Society  requested  me  to  occuj>y  the  town  as  one  of  their 
stations.      The  above  report,   however,  was  not  strictly 
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correct ;  so  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  inform  the  Directora 
that  I  did  not  regard  a  Bechuuna  town  to  1>e  vacant  while 
another  European  uussiouary  resided  in  it ;  although,  in 
tliia  civn\  tlie  desultory  and  oft4*n  internipted  cffort*i  of  one 
man,  unconnected  with  any  Society,  were  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  a  Society  carrying  on  an  extensive  work 
in  th**  country.  At  Shoshong  I  should  at  least  be  able  to 
communicate  ^vith  the  interior  tribes,  and  especially  with 
the  Makololo. 

Travelling  with  two  waggons,  I  left  Kuruman  imme- 
diately after  receiving  the  letter  of  instructions  from  the 
Directors,  Besides  some  spare  oxen,  I  had  bought  a  few 
cows  fur  the  general  benefit  of  my  establiahmfnt  in  the  in- 
terior, and  with  the  view  of  replacing  old  and  enfeebled 
oxen  in  my  team.  The  Missionary  Society  supplies  its 
South  African  agent  with  the  first  team  of  oxen  which  he 
needs  on  entering  the  country,  but  lie  is  allerwjirds  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  supply  oxen  for  himself.  I  had  also 
purchased  about  twenty  sheep,  which  the  men  were  driving 
in  front  of  the  waggons  with  the  si>are  oxen  and  cows.  I 
now  performed  a  journey  of  some  four  hundred  miles  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-four  miles  a  day.  This  is  considered  very 
good  travelling  in  that  country. 

On  my  way  north  I  paid  another  pleasant  visit  to  the 
Barolong  at  Montsiwe'a  town.  I  was  again  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  the  little  church  here,  under  the 
care  of  Moleme  and  Jan.  Considerable  progress  ha<l  been 
made  since  my  last  visit.  The  leuveu  of  Christianity  was 
steadily  operating  on  the  community.  The  young  people- 
especially  were  losing  confidence  in  the  old  customs,  and. 
giving  increased  attention  to  the  doctrines  taiiglit  from  the 
Word  of  God.  But,  as  I  was  informed  by  Muleme  on  this 
hitter  occasion,  the  "  kingdom  of  darkness "  did  not  allow 
this  change  to  go  on  without  violent  opposition.  In 
particular,  Moutsiwe,  the  chief,  assumed  an  attitude   oC 
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open  hostility  to  his  Cliristian  subjeclfi.  Matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  "by  the  unusually  large  number  of 
young  people  who,  umler  religious  iinitreasiun,  ceased 
to  talic  an  interest  in  those  subjects  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  young  in  a  heatlien  town.  Wlien 
theae  inquirers  wero  about  to  bo  cnrolh.'d  in  classes,  and 
thus  take  up  a  position  as  "  bathu  ba  lehuku  "  (people  of 
the  Word),  the  chief  resolved  to  prevent  thoir  doing  so. 
His  decision  was  that  they  must  first  obeen'e  the  usual  cus- 
toms of  their  forefathers,  and  especially  that  they  must  join 
in  the  reed-dance,  and  that  aftenvards  they  might,  if  they 
chose,  "join  the  Word  of  God."  Moleme  and  the  disciples 
were  oi>po8ed  to  this  course,  as  one  which  virtually  obliged 
them  to  serve  two  masters — a  thing  which,  they  saiil,  God's 
Word  told  them  no  one  could  do.  One  can  imagine  what 
would  be  the  result  of  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  chief  in 
such  a  town  as  Montsiwe's  :  the  consequent  jiiUhos,  accu- 
sations, defences,  and  genera!  loud  talk  in  public  j  the  as- 
seyerations,  the  upbraidings,  the  family  strifes  in  private. 
AU  this  Molomo  informed  me  was  enacted  among  the 
Barolong  when  the  young  people  resisted  the  will  of  their 
king,  and  broke  off  from  the  custom  of  their  forefathers. 

The  next  cause  of  offence  was  the  refusal  of  the  Christian 
young  men  and  inquirers  to  go  to  a  certain  hunt  (letahulo) 
enjoined  by  the  rain-dnctora.     This  was  followed  by  their 
declining  to  join  in  digging  the  "garden  of  raiu"  (tsimo  ea 
pula).     This  is  a  heathen  ceremony,  and  those  who  tako 
part  in  it  are  of  course  abettors  of  rain-making.     Moleme 
and  Jan,  with  the  otlier  believers  and  the  inquirers,  refus- 
ing to  join    in  digging  this  "garden  of  rain,"  requested 
that,  if  the  king  wished  a  test  of  tlieir  loyalty,  he  should 
appoint  them  another  field,  which  they  would  be    qui 
willing  to  dig  at  his  command.     *'  Do  not  accuse  us  of  d 
obedience"  said  they  to  the  chief;    "you  are  still  oi 
father,  and  in  all  things  belonging  to  your  kingdom  we  con 
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tinue  your  most  willing  subjects ;  only  concerning  our  old 
customs  and  the  Word  of  God,  we  liave  believed  the  latter, 
have  entererl  into  the  Word,  and  therefore  may  not  join  in 
the  dark  deeds  of  our  forefathers,  who  had  not  the  know- 
ledge \%*hich  we  possess." 

BalHed  in  these  endeavours,  Montsiwe  had  recourse  to 
anotlier  plan.  In  the  absence  of  the  two  chief  men  among 
the  believers,  he  gave  out  the  order  that  on  the  following 
Sabbath  there  should  be  no  meeting  in  the  little  chapel, 
and  all  were  to  join  in  the  customary  singing  and  dancing 
by  moonlight  In  spite  of  the  chief,  the  believers  met  as 
usual,  led  on  and  encouraged  by  two  women,  whose  names 
I  forget,  but  who  certainly  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
their  Christianity. 

Finding  that  his  command  was  unlieeded,  the  chief 
resolved  personally  to  scatter  the  little  company  and  terrify 
the  females,  who,  he  knew,  animated  the  rest.  Accord- 
ingly, while  one  of  the  male  members  of  the  church  was 
engaged  in  prayer,  Montsiwe  appeared  at  the  chapel  door,  a 
naked  sword  in  hand ;  the  services  were  interrupted,  and 
doubtless  many  were  terrified.  Montsiwe  ordered  the  wor- 
shippers immediately  to  disperse  ;  but  he  was  answered  by 
one  of  the  two  women  that  they  were  doing  nothing  but 
what  was  required  of  them  as  "  people  of  CJod's  AVord,"  and 
that  they  should  just  go  on  with  the  service.  Then  fol- 
lowed what  must  have  fright<?ned  many,  and  what  was 
meant  to  terrify  all.  The  chief  in  a  great  rage,  indignant 
at  being  opposed  to  tlie  face  by  women,  threatened  the 
most  dreadful  things  if  they  rlid  not  at  nnce  leave  the 
place.  I  beliuvo  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
little  church,  hut  he  was  utteriy  foiled,  nevertheless,  in  his 
endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  regular  meetings  for  wor- 
dhijj,  which  were  taking  ])lace  up  to  the  time  of  my  \isit. 

But  periuips  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  account 
remains  to  be  tuM.     Montsiwe  hud  a  daughter,  not  more 
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than  twenty  years  of  age,  wlio  was  married  to  a  serious- 
thinking  young  man,  and  who  herself  was  a  heJiever.  After 
it  had  occurred  to  the  chief  to  crush  Christianity  among 
his  people,  he  felt  of  course  that  he  must  "  begin  at  home." 
Accortlingly  he  forhade  his  daughter  to  attend  t!»e  public 
worship.  Ho  was  obeyed  in  thisj  but  the  heads  of  the 
church  endeavoured  to  make  up  to  her  what  loss  she  niiglit 
sustain  by  !ier  obedience  to  this  cruel  command^  l)y  regu- 
larly sentling  one  of  their  number  to  rwid  to  her  the 
portions  of  Scripture  which  had  been  read  in  the  meet- 
ing, and  to  mention  something  of  wliat  had  been  said. 
Montsiwe  finding  this  out,  and  learning  that  she  continued 
to  sing  and  to  pray  in  private,  separated  her  from  her 
husband,  and  removed  her  to  his  own  house.  She  was 
forbidden  to  rea*!  or  pray,  or,  in  short,  to  be  a  Christian. 
The  young  disciple  evaded  part  of  this  injunction  by 
carrying  about  with  her  her  Sechuana  hymn-Uiok,  which  she 
read  in  her  secret  devotions.  This  being  discovered,  she 
was  ordered  to  doff  her  European  clothing,  and  to  return 
to  hoathen  attire,  which  it  was  supposed  would  afford  lier 
less  means  of  secreting  books  about  her  person.  However, 
she  was  not  to  he  baffled,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  old 
women  contrived  a  plan  by  which  she  continued  to  carry 
about  with  her  the  Sechuana  hymn-book.  Sho  also  paid 
stolen  visits  to  old  Molenie,  who  encouraged  her  to  hold  fast 
her  confidence,  and  who,  in  giving  me  this  account  of  her, 
said,  *•  I  fear  not  for  her;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  strong  within 
her."  Being  forbidden  the  company  of  Christians,  she 
could  only  remain  with  me  a  few  minutes.  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  was  allowed  to  attend  the  preaching,  which  was  in 
the  court-yard  and  not  in  the  chapel. 

My  visits  to  the  Barolong  cheered  my  heart  as  a 
aionary,  and  especially  encouraged  me  to  hope  and 
that  the  Bechuanas,  known  to  the  world  chiefly  in  c' 
nectioa  with  strongly-drawn  pictures  of  their  degradati« 
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may  yet  in  many  cases  force  themselves  into  favourable 
notice  on  account  of  their  steadfast  faith  in  the  gospel. 
Eapecially  gratifying  will  it  be  to  Wesleyaus  to  hear,  as  it 
is  to  me  to  [tublLi>h,  that  their  labours  among  the  Barolung 
are  yet  bearing  precitms  fiiitt,  although  the  field  is  at  present 
without  the  oversight  of  a  resident  European  missionary. 

I  found  that  the  district  between  Seehole'a  Town  and 
Shoshong  was  very  dry,  there  being  only  two  available 
waters  on  the  road  which  I  took,  in  a  distance  of  about 
140  miles.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  travel  a  good 
deal  by  night.  In  such  circumstances,  it  was  my  custom 
to  unyoke  about  an  hour  bofore  sunset,  tliat  all  might 
prepare  for  the  work  of  the  night.  After  having  supper, 
my  wife  made  all  necessary  arraugemeuta  for  retiring  to 
rest  iu  the  waggon  with  the  little  ones.  The  sail-covering 
having  been  tightly  fastened  down  at  both  ends,  the  pre- 
cious freight  composed  themselves  to  rest,  rocked  to  sleep 
by  the  jolting  of  the  rude  waggon,  and  awoke  only  if  it 
halted  fur  any  length  of  time  on  the  way.  My  place  was 
on  the  front  of  the  waggon,  beside  the  driver.  It  was  this 
latt«$r  arrangement  that  gave  confidence  to  my  inside 
passengers  :  they  fully  believed  that  1  would  lead  them 
into  no  danger.  The  men,  who  had  just  had  a  good 
supper,  were  in  capital  spirits,  and  the  oxen,  which  had 
improved  tlie  opportunity  to  the  best  of  theii*  ability  in 
their  attentions  to  the  grass  of  the  prairie,  stepped  out  with 
the  waggons,  during  the  cool  hours  of  the  delicious  moon- 
light, at  a  much  brisker  pace  than  during  the  day.  Having 
learned,  soon  after  entering  tho  country,  to  use  tlie  long 
whip  of  the  waggon-driver,  I  now  and  then  relieved  one 
my  men,  who  meanwhile  lit  his  pipe,  and  told  me  some 
story  of  the  olden  time. 

After  toiling  for  hours  one  night  in  the  sand  we  were  all 
heartily  glad  when  we  ascended  the  bank  of  the  old  river 
course   of  Boanououyaue,  and  found  ourselves  rumbling 
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along  at  a  fine  pace  over  the  hard  roarl  approaching  Boatla- 
namo.  We  were  going  ao  fast  that  the  drivers  of  the  spare 
oxen  in  front  could  hardly  keep  their  charge  out  of  the 
way  of  the  tea.ms.  As  thia  Tvas  our  second  night  \vithout 
rest,  the  poor  fellowa  who  were  driving  them  were  very 
tired,  and  I  found,  on  going  forward  to  assist  them,  that 
one  man  especialty^  who  had  had  a  severe  illness  at  Kuni- 
man,  wa«  actually  asleep  wliilo  walking.  He  was  nodding 
his  head,  and  walking  as  if  he  had  St.  Vitus's  dance  ;  when 
he  occasionally  ejaculated  to  the  oxen  hia  voice  died  away 
before  he  could  finish  the  Tvord.  The  cattle  which  he 
professed  to  be  driving  were—some  before  liim,  others  on 
each  side,  and  a  few  had  got  behind  him,  and  were  driven 
by  the  leader  of  the  first  waggon  t  I  suggested  tliat  he 
should  take  a  good  pinch  of  snuiT,  but  although  not  at  all 
loath  to  do  30,  he  said  it  luid  lost  its  power  :  the  "  sleep  had 
conquered  the  tobacco."  But  something  soon  occurred 
which  roused  lum  most  effectuallyj  as  well  as  every  other 
member  of  the  party,  except  the  happy  sleepers  inside  the 
^Qgg<^'^  ^  ^^^  been  walking  some  time  in  froiit  of  the 
waggons,  whistling  to  the  cattle  which  we  were  driving, 
and  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  men,  when,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us  on  the  road,  the  unwelcome 
roar  of  a  lion  suddenly  brought  every  ox  to  a  stand-still. 
They  raised  their  eare,  and  stretched  forward  their  heads, 
sniffing  for  the  animal  whose  voice  had  alarmetl  them. 
What  wiw  to  be  done  1  Even  if  I  halted  and  tied  up  the 
oxen  wliich  were  in  the  yoke,  the  loose  cattle  would 
certainly  be  scattered  by  the  lion.  The  place  was  just 
suited  for  hia  skulking  movements,  being  dotted  over  with 
thorn-bushes.  In  order  to  inspire  my  companions  with 
confidence,  I  ran  to  the  waggon,  and,  seizing  my  gun, 
returned  to  drive  the  loose  cattle  on.  I  asked  tlie  men  if 
their  assegais  were  ready,  and  they  said  they  were,  but  I 
did  not  anticipate  much  help  in  that  directioiu     I  hoped 
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that  as  it  was  a  bright  moonlight  night  our  right  of  way 
would  be  conceded  by  the  loud  voiced  foot-pad  in  front, 
The  oxen  were  very  unwilling  to  go  on^  especially  some  old 
ones  which  had  been  in  the  interior  before.  The  younger 
and  inexperienced  animals  led  the  way.  I  now  looked  out 
for  a  spriog  to  1>g  luade  upon  them  as  they  pa&se-d.  The 
drivers  behind  stood  on  the  waggon-chests,  and  made  the 
welkin  ring  with  their  large  whips.  At  length,  urging  on 
the  most  timid  of  the  oxen,  we  passed  the  place  where  we 
judged  the  lion  to  be.  After  this  the  oxen  "went  on  more 
willingly.  The  waggons  passed  also  unscathed.  In  a  little 
my  companions  began  to  congratulate  themselves  on  what 
they  had  done.  *'  It  (the  lion)  knows  how  to  diRtinguish 
people ;  it  knows  that  we  are  valiant  men  (literally  bnll- 
Ciilves  of  men).  Mouare  (Sir),  are  we  not  men  to-night?" 
When  I  thought  that  one  of  them  had  been  so  exhausted 
a  littU*  before  as  to  be  unable  to  drive  his  oxen,  that 
they  were  now  only  armed  with  one  assegai  each,  I 
could  not  withhold  the  praise  they  sought.  "  Yes," 
I  sMd ;  "you  have  done  well;  you  are  really  men 
to-night."  A  little  aft^^rwards  one  of  them  said,  jier- 
liaps  in  consideration  of  this  compliment,  "Monare 
had  now  better  go  and  rest  on  the  fr<mt  of  the  waggon  ; 
we  are  faii-ly  awake  now,  and  the  oxen  dun't  need  nuich 
driving."  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied,  however,  that  we  were 
out  of  danger,  although  I  found  on  returning  to  the  waggon 
that  the  drivers  thought  so.  *'That  lion  }ia.s  only  the 
heart  of  a  wulf,"  said  one  man,  who  himself  was  not  the 
bravest  of  our  party.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  as  we  had 
got  safely  past  the  lion,  our  best  plan  wctuld  be  to  travel 
right  on  without  uuyoking  till  daybreak.  F  had  heard 
that  lions  in  certain  districts  got  acijuainted  with  the 
waggon-roads,  and  often  lay  in  wait  in  their  neighbour- 
hoinl ;  and  that  they  would  proceed  for  miles  upon  the 
fresh  track  of  travellers.     After  proceeding  some  time,  the 
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night  became  intensely  cold,  and  my  men  beginning  to  feel 
their  weariness  i*eturn,  asked  leave  t*»  unyoke.  We  were 
now,  they  said,  within  an  enBy  distance  of  the  water.  I 
refused  for  some  time,  althougli  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor 
fellows,  who  had  been  toiling  in  the  hoAt  of  the  sun,  but 
whose  teeth  were  now  cltattering  witli  cold  as  they  sat  in 
front  of  the  waggons.  Having  gone  on  for  fully  two 
liours  after  we  passod  the  lion,  I  at  length  unwisely  yielded, 
against  my  own  judgment,  to  the  importunity  of  the  men, 
and  gave  them  permission  to  unyoke.  I  ap]>ointed  two  of 
the  freshest  and  best  men  to  watch  the  oxen  till  daylight, 
■which  wa8  thought  now  to  be  near  at  hand.  Pulling  the 
waggon  sail  over  me,  I  lay  down  on  the  front  box  of  the 
"waggon,  and,  overcome  with  the  fatigues  of  our  long 
inarch,  fell  fast  asleep.  When  I  awoke  the  eastern  horizon 
could  just  be  distiiiguished  by  the  grey  brightness  of  the 
a/ivancing  light  of  day.  On  looking  out  I  missed  the 
oxen  from  the  filaco  where  they  hail  gone  to  rest  some- 
time before  I  fell  asleep.  Springing  fri>m  the  waggon^  I 
found  the  men  all  sitting  rouiul  the  fire  in  sileuce.  I 
knew  there  was  soraetlung  wrong  now ;  otherwise  they 
would  have  been  sound  a.slcep.  The  men  appointed  to 
watch  said  that  some  time  after  I  went  to  the  waggon,  the 
lion  had  passed  the  encampment,  until  he  got  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  oxen,  when  he  made  a  noise  which  not 
only  awoke  the  wearied  cattle,  but  with  the  scent  of  the 
dreaded  animal  carried  to  them  by  the  wind,  caused  tliera 
to  start  in  terror  and  rush  i)aftt  the  fire  at  the  top  of 
their  speed.  The  two  men  tiit^d  to  stop  them,  but  of 
course  could  not  succeed.  I  verified  these  .statements  nejct 
day. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  the  men  started  on  the 
track  of  the  oxen.  Fearing  that  the  cattle  might  separate 
in  their  flight,  I  retiiined  only  two  young  lails  at  the 
waggon.      iVfter  diiuking  a  cup   of  coffee,  I    thought   I 
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shuuUl  like  to  know  at  least  in  what  direction  the  cattle 
had  run.  Like  the  Bushmen.  I  felt  that  if  the  lion  had 
killed  anything,  I  ought  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  it,  hav- 
ing also,  in  this  instance,  I  thought,  a  good  right  to  what 
was  my  own.  One  of  the  boya  accompanied  me,  and 
after  proceeding  some  time  on  the  track  of  men,  lion,  and 
cattle,  I  found  as  we  entered  a  thicket  that  the  men  had 
hoTC  turned  aside ;  and  there  nimained  only  the  track  of 
cattle  with  that  of  a  large  lion  on  it.  Looking  through 
the  trees,  which  were  here  pretty  close,  and  perceiving  the 
men  some  distance  on  before,  I  asked  the  boy  how  they 
luid  got  there,  seeing  they  had  left  the  track  1 

"  We  thought  we  heard  a  sound  last  night  in  this 
thicket,"  the  boy  replied,  aa  he  fallowed  after  me,  "  as  of 
something  dying ;  and  perhaps  they  liave  given  the  lion  a 
wide  berth,  and  taken  up  the  track  again  on  in  front." 

This  was  a  reason  for  leaving  the  track  which  I  had  not 
thought  of.  While  we  were  speaking  I  heard  a  movement 
among  the  bushes  a  little  before  me,  and  to  the  left. 
Looking  in  that  direction,  I  found  we  were  close  to  the 
carcase  of  one  of  my  oxen,  which  the  lion  had  just  left. 
He  had  eaten  the  greater  part  of  the  entrails  of  the  ox ; 
but  our  approach  had  interfered  witli  his  doing  justice  to 
the  more  soliil  part  of  tho  repast.  The  carcase  lay  at  the 
edge  of  the  copse.  Beyond  there  stretched  an  immense 
field  of  prairie-grass  fully  four  feet  high,  into  which  the 
lion  had  reluctantly  retired  as  we  appeared,  I  now  sent 
the  boy  to  the  waggons  for  his  coiupaniun  and  for  knives, 
that  we  might  get  the  Bushman's  portion  of  our  own  ox. 
I  found  that  the  animal  which  had  fallen  victim  vraa  a 
young  ox  wliioli  a  few  days  before  hm\  become  slightly 
crippled  through  over-exertion  in  pulling  the  waggon.  As 
he  was  content  with  such  an  onlinary  quarry,  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  our  acquaintance  of  tlie  previous  night  must 
be  an  old  lion,  glad  to  pounce  upon  the  animal  which  he 
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could  first  overtake.  Although  such  old  lions  are  regarded 
as  the  most  daring  and  pertinacious,  this  one  had  now 
twice  "given  place  to  his  betters,"  For  some  time  he 
proceeded  in  silence  thrr>ugh  the  long  grass ;  but  in  a  little, 
while  the  boys  were  skinning  the  ox  and  dividing  the 
meat  so  as  to  carry  it  to  the  waggons,  we  heard  him,  per- 
haps a  mile  away,  utter  an  occasional  low  growl,  which 
died  away  as  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  water. 

It  apparently  did  not  occur  to  the  lion  that  we  would 
remove  any  part  of  tlie  meat ;  for  being  ourselves  delayed 
the  whole  day  waiting  for  our  oxen,  we  found  as  soon  as 
the  sun  went  down  that  the  old  fellow  had  invited  hb 
whole  family  to  {>artake  of  the  beef  which  he  had  so 
suddenly  desert<^d  in  the  morning.  When  they  came  to 
the  place,  and  found  little  or  nothing  there,  they  set  up  ft 
chorus  of  diiuippointmcnt,  to  which  it  was  not  at  all  plea- 
sant to  listen.  We  had  made  a  strong  fence  for  the  sheep  ; 
and  I  gave  a  gun  to  each  of  the  boys,  more  to  encourage 
them  than  from  any  exi>ectAtion  of  our  requiring  to  use 
them.  One  of  the  lads,  however,  thought  he  might  as 
well  use  the  powder  and  lead  which  had  como  so  easily 
into  his  possession,  so  he  coinuieuced  an  "  opposition  de- 
monstration," firing  into  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of 
our  visitors.  Whether  a  bullet  found  its  way  in  the  dark 
inconveniently  near  to  one  of  the  lions,  or  whether  it  hml 
only  struck  against  a  tree  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  boy 
himself  did  not  profess  to  say,  but  all  at  onco  the  roaring 
ceased,  and  was  not  again  resumed.  Contrary  to  our 
expectation,  we  were  able  to  sleep  sounrlly,  and  arose 
refreshed.  Soon  after  daybreak  the  men  appeared  with 
the  oxen.  The  affriglited  animals,  forgetting  their  weari- 
ness and  thirst,  had  struck  out  into  the  opt'n  country  to 
the  east  of  the  waggon-road,  and  must  have  run  more  than 
a  dozen  miles.  Fortunately  they  kept  together  in  one 
troop.     It  was  after  mid-day  when  the  men  found  thorn. 
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AlthoTigh  they  returned  as  speedily  as  ])ofisi>>lo,  the  men 
saw  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  thfl  waggons  till 
after  sunset :  and  knowing  that  the  lion  would  be  sure  to 
return  to  finish  his  meal,  they  remained  during  the  night 
in  the  o];en  country,  at  a  suiall  iJakulahari  town,  from 
which  they  started  before  dawn.  The  men  M'ere  now 
ready  to  admit  that  the  hj«a  of  the  ox  was  owing  to  their 
haste  in  unyoking  before  daylight.  "  Cold  is  stronger  than 
a  lion,"  said  these  wiseacres  ;  *'  we  held  out  and  passed  the 
lion,  but  we  were  overcome  by  the  cold." 

The  deep  pool  of  Selinye,  which  we  reached  after  this 
adventure,  is  supplied  entirely  by  rain,  but  so  retentive  of 
water  is  its  slightly  braekish  bed,  that  I  have  never  known 
it  to  be  dried  up  except  on  on©  occasion.  We  here  met  a 
waggon  belonging  to  native  hunters  who  were  on  their 
way  south.  Tlaey  announced  the  amval  of  Mebalwe  from 
Moselekatse's  countrj',  Avhither  he  had  gone  tn  the  service 
of  Mr.  John  Moffat.  Tliey  narrated  the  Matebele  news, 
and  the  history  of  their  journey  to  Shoshong  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mebalwe.  At  length  some  one  nsked — "  Has  ho 
a  white  roan  with  him  1"  "  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  ho 
has  got  Yonie  "  (Mr.  John  Moffat).  The  whole  expedition 
had  been  mentioned  aa  if  Ixdouging  to  Mebalwe,  who  was 
then  in  Mr.  Moffat's  employmeat,  as  he  had  been  in  mine. 
The  Bechuanas  are  naturally  mobt  interested  in  their  own 
people,  and  I  have  since  oft^^n  heard  them  describe  tho 
arrival  of  one  of  their  friends,  and  find  it  only  mentioned, 
as  a  minor  incident,  that  he  was  in  the  employment  of  a 
traveller  or  trader. 

On  arriving  at  Shoshong  in  June,  I  found  that  Mr.  Price, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  reinforce  the  Matebele  mission, 
had  remained  here,  liavliig  inktm  the  precaution  of  sendin;^ 
forward  letters  to  the  Matebele  missionaries  from  himself 
and  from  Mr.  Moffat,  in  order  that  his  approach  to  the 
country  might  be  announced  to  Moselekatse,  and  the  feel- 
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ings  of  the  chief  ascertained  before  he  proceeded  fiirtlier. 
Most'lokatse  had  no  hesitation  iu  returniug  aii  aiistwer. 
Neither  he  nor  liia  people  desired  more  niis-sionaries.  Mr. 
John  Moffat  was  the  bearer  of  this  message.  Mr.  Price 
was  butsily  eu^^aged  when  I  arrived  teaching  the  Baman- 
gwato,  in  the  temi>orary  absence  of  the  (Jernian  inisaiouaiy. 
I  found  that  Mr.  John  Moffat  entertained  a  strong  desire 
to  asaiat  in  the  establishment  of  a  mission  to  the  north  of 
the  Zainbese,  having  corresponded  on  the  subject  with  his 
brother-in-law,  T)r.  Livingstone,  who  had  given  him  many 
valuable  hints  as  to  tlie  country  and  the  best  manner  of 
procedure.  This  desire  was  strengthened  when  he  fimnd 
that  I  seriously  contemplated  a  journey  to  that  country 
next  travelling  season.  Mr.  Price  also  joined  in  this  fresh 
attempt  to  open  up  the  region  of  the  Zamlwse  to  the 
gospel.  Sebehwe,  the  native  trader,  who  had  already 
brought  out  a  message  from  Sekeletu  to  Mr.  Miiflat,  was 
now  at  Shoshong  on  his  way  back  to  the  Mnkololo  couutiy. 
We  therefore  resolved  to  write  a  joint-letter  to  Sekeletu, 
informing  him  that  "with  Lis  consent  we  would  next  year 
cross  the  Zambese,  and  proceed  to  Tabacheu,  and  endeavour 
to  select  a  suitable  site  for  a  mission  station.  We  expressed 
our  desire  to  teacli  any  of  his  people  who  might  come  to 
reside  in  that  healthy  locality,  reminding  him  of  his  cruel 
conduct  at  Linyanti,  but  saying  tliat  God  desired  us  to 
wish  well  even  to  those  who  injured  us.  We  were  now 
sanguine  of  success.  Sekeletu  had  no  doubt  become 
thoroughly  asharatHl  of  his  heartlesa  conduct  to  the  former 
missionary  paily.  Once  settled  in  a  healthy  ivgion,  we 
hoped  gradually  to  open  up  communication  with  the  cast 
coast  through  the  intervening  stations  of  the  English 
Universities  Missions  under  Bishop  Mackenzie.  Soon 
after  writing  to  Sekeletu  Mr.  John  Moffat  left  for  Enra« 
In  August  Mr.  Price  and  I  engaged  an  artisan  who 


man. 


had  been  connected  with  the  Hormannsburg  mission,  to 
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cross  the  Zambese  with  us,  and  assiat  in  the  introductory 
work  of  tlio  new  Btation.  T  also  purchased  two  horspa  for 
the  projected  journey,  and  sent  out  my  waggon  for  the 
necessary  supplies  to  Kuruman,  whither  Mr.  Price  also 
went  for  the  same  purpose  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

Sechele,  wlio  is  not  the  most  modest  or  self-abasing  of 
men,  had  taken  upon  himself  the  office  of  representative 
or  champion  of  tlie  iiiisfiionarj'  party  whose  goods  had  been 
plundered  by  Sekeletu,  and  early  this  year  sent  in  a  wag- 
gon to  "demand  the  things  of  the  white  people."  This 
party  arrived  at  Shoshong  in  October  on  it.s  way  home. 
The  Bakwena  of  Sechele  were  accompanied  by  four  Mako- 
lolo,  sent  as  ambassadors  to  that  chief.  We  were  told  hy 
the  Bakwena  that  Sechele  had  not  succeeded  in  his  appli- 
cation fur  restitution  of  tlic  white  men's  things.  But  the 
presence  of  the  Makololo  did  not  altogether  favour  the  idea 
that  this  self-imposed  effort  had  been  entirely  unsuccessful. 
We  trusted,  however,  to  receive  definite  information  from 
Sebehwe,  our  own  messenger  to  Sekeletu.  Modiane  and 
Tlaripane,  and  the  rest  of  the  Makololo,  when  confronted 
with  Mr.  Price,  endeavoured  to  put  the  best  face  on  past 
events  at  Linyanti.  It  was  evident^  however,  that  our 
questions  were  answered  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  that 
they  wished  if  possible  to  avoid  the  whole  subject.  We 
were  kintl  to  them,  and  fully  explained  to  them  our  mes- 
sage to  their  chief,  and  our  intention  to  cross  the  rivei 
next  year.  In  December  Sebehwo  returned  from  the 
Makololo  country,  bearing  a  message  from  Sekeletu,  which 
he  had  committed  to  writing,  lest  he  should  forget  it  on 
the  way.  The  answer  to  our  letter  was  much  more  favour- 
able than  I  had  anticipated.  Sekeletu  himself  promised 
to  remove  to  Tabacheu  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  of  our 
arrival  at  the  Victoria  Falls.  His  readiness  was  perhaps 
partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  very 
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ill,  and  had  been  given  to  understand  that  we  should 
be  able  to  help  Iiim  with  medicine.  Other  hunters  bore 
teatimony  to  the  correctness  of  Scbehwe's  statement  One 
thing  was  very  evident  to  us,  that  whether  our  misdon 
were  established  or  not,  the  office  of  messenger  from  tho 
missionaries  to  Sekeletu  had  been  a  very  profitable  one  to 
Sebehwe.  He  brought  out  a  large  quantity  of  ivory ;  and 
according  to  his  own  account  had  received  public  honours 
as  our  representative,  from  which  we  oui-selves  would  have 
shrunk.  Afraid  lest  we  should  start  without  him  next 
year,  Sebehwe  laid  special  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
our  going  in  his  company,  in  onlor  that  he  might  "  place 
us*'  before  the  chief,  when  he  said  his  work  would  be  at 
an  end. 

The  solicitude  of  this  shrewd  native,  who  no  doubt 
had  an  eye  to  another  load  of  the  ivory  of  the  Makololo, 
was  shared  by  our  own  friends  at  a  distance,  as  soon  as 
they  learned  that  we  were  again  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mission  in  connection  with  which  we  left 
England.  But  tlie  projected  journey  from  Shoshong  to  the 
Victoria  Falls  was  tlirough  a  comparatively  licaltliy  country. 
There  was  already  a  waggon  road  much  better  supplied 
with  water  tlian  our  previous  route;  and  if  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  not  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  healthiness  of  the 
r^on  of  Tabacheu,  we  had  now  the  reasonable  prospect 
of  beginning  operations  as  missionaries  iinder  favourable 
auspices.  Some  of  our  friends,  however,  in  their  kind 
letters  to  us,  wero  most  vigorously  shutting  the  door  after 
the  horse  hsul  been  stolen.  Now  that  negotiations  had  taken 
place,  and  there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  straight  path  from  Sho- 
shong to  Tabacheu,  some  hastened  to  tender  us  the  advice 
as  to  caution,  necessity  of  previous  negotiation,  the  leaving 
wives  and  children  l>ehind,  etc.,  which  had  been  in  vaii 
tendered  at  Kurumau  under  widely  different  circumstances 
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This  whole  project,  however,  was  destined  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  from  a  combination  of  causes  entirely  beyond  our 
oontrol.  Most  singularly,  every  detail  seemed  to  miscarry, 
80  that  at  the  time  we  had  proposed  to  start,  it  was  ob- 
viously impossible  for  any  of  us  to  do  so.  Mr.  Price  had  a 
serious  attack  of  illness  while  absent  for  supplies,  which 
induced  him  reluctantly  to  give  up  the  idea  of  again  enter- 
ing the  Zambese  country.  Instead  of  being  able  speedily 
to  return  to  tlie  inturior,  and  there  make  arrangements  to 
join  in  our  expedition,  Mr.  John  Mofiat  was  delayed  by 
sadder  duties,  tlu*ougli  the  lamented  and  sudden  decease  of 
his  only  brother  a  few  hours  after  he  had  left  liis  father's 
LouBC  on  a  journey  to  Natal.  Even  the  supplies  which  I 
had  ordered  were  not  forthcoming,  although  ample  time  had 
been  allowed  And  to  crown  all,  the  whole  ideA  upon 
which  the  two  missions  had  been  founde<l  in  England  was 
itself  entirely  dissolved  by  the  attack  of  the  Matebele  u(>od 
the  Bamangwato.  It  was  thought  that  missionaries  would 
be  able  so  to  sway  the  councils  of  the  Matebele,  as  that  their 
old  enemies,  the  Makololo,  might  with  safety  live  in  the 
open  country  of  Tabacbeu,  proWded  they  also  had  mis- 
sionaries with  them.  But,  as  will  1>e  seen  in  the  next 
chapter,  Moselekatse  attacked  the  Rimangwato  without  any 
provocation  j  although  lie  hatl  been  to!d  that  mission- 
aries "Were  residing  with  Sckhome,  and  indeed  that  one  of 
them  (Mr.  Price)  had  married  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Moffat.  It  was  therefore  certain  that  the  same  chief 
would  not  be  deterred  from  attacking  tlae  Makololo  if  they 
removed  within  his  reach,  even  although  missionaries  were 
residing  with  them. 

In  June  1863  I  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  Sekeletu  by  a  party  of  English  gentlemen,  who 
wore  vifiitiug  the  Victoria  Falls,  I  announced  to  him  that 
we  should  not  be  able  to  cross  the  Zambese  as  we  had  in- 
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tended,  and  that  he  must  also  take  notice  that  the  presence 
of  missionaries  in  his  town  had  not  prevented  Sekhome 
from  being  attacked  by  Moselekatse.  I  still  held  out  to 
him  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  time  missionaries  might 
be  able  to  reside  with  his  tribe,  but  that  we  could  not  be 
a  shield  to  him  from  his  enemies.  This  was  the  last  com- 
munication which  we  had  with  Sekeletu.  He  died  soon 
after,  a  victim  to  leprosy,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted 
for  some  time. 

And  now  began  the  last  brief  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Makololo  tribe.  Dr.  Livingstone  narrates  how  Seke- 
letu himself  had  to  combat  opposition  after  the  death  of 
Sebetuane,  and  how  one  of  his  opponents  was  put  to  death 
while  the  young  chief  was  travelling  with  the  Doctor.  On 
Sekeletu's  death,  there  was  again  bloodshed ;  and  as  the 
reign  of  Impololo,  his  successor,  was  of  short  duration,  the 
intrigues  and  assassinations  were  hardly  at  an  end  when 
they  were  resumed  in  the  interest  of  another  claimant  for 
the  chieftainship.  During  these  disturbances,  the  people  of 
a  small  town  of  Makololo  escaped,  and  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Lechulatebe  at  Lake  Ngami.  Others  sought  among 
their  enemies  the  Matebele  an  asylum,  which  was  granted. 
The  Barotse,  the  Batoka,  the  Bashubea,  and  other  tribea 
which  had  been  conquered  by  Sebetuane,  were  not  unin- 
terested a|>ectatorfl  of  the  feu<la  which  were  thus  decimating 
their  proud  masters.  The  fights  ae  to  the  succession  to  the 
chieftainship  took  place  when  the  Makololo  were  assembled 
at  the  capital,  and  it  was  observed  by  the  keen-eyed  vassals, 
that  after  tho  tamu.lt  was  over  for  the  time,  and  the  lords 
were  dispersed  among  their  villages,  their  numbers  kept 
steadily  decreasing.  At  leagth  the  Makololo  were  so  few 
that  even  the  timid  and  unwarlike  tribes  which  had  bo»" 
their  yoke  so  long,  resolved  by  one  united  effort  to 
their  freedom  by  tho  destruction  of  their  oppress* 
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plot  was  accordingly  concocted,  which  seems  to  liave  been 
closely  concealed  and  well  carried  out  by  those  who  had  the 
execution  of  it.  The  subject  tribes  rose  in  one  nlglit  on 
their  masters,  and  put  them  to  death.  Some  Makololo, 
however,  whose  character  had  endeared  them  to  their  slaves, 
or  whose  vassals  were  perfidious  to  their  own  countrjinen, 
were  able  to  collect  their  families  and  their  property  and 
to  escape  across  the  Mababe  into  the  Bushman  country, 
which  we  have  already  described.  A  few  also  again  escaped 
to  Moselekatse.  Sut  the  Makololo  as  a  tribe  were  de- 
stroyed in  this  insurrection  of  their  vassals.  The  Makololo 
women  and  little  children  were  spared  j  and  Lotanku,  tliu 
Barotse  chief,  gained  considerable  prestige,  even  among  his 
own  people,  by  taking  to  wife  Mamochisane,  the  daughter 
of  Sobetuane.  Tlie  Barotso  now  regarded  themselves  as 
revenged  for  the  years  of  oppression  which  they  had 
endured  ;  and  from  a  native  point  of  view,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  wives,  cattle,  and  "  other  possessions  "  of  their 
former  lonls,  their  triumph  was  complete. 

An  evil  destiny  hung  over  the  party  of  ftigitives  who  had 
escaped  across  the  Mababe,  Although  some  of  their 
countrymen  had  hern  favourably  received  by  Lechulatebe 
at  the  Lake,  this  party  decided  not  to  trust  to  one  who  had 
so  long  been  their  enemy,  but  rather  to  seek  protection 
from  Sekhome  the  chief  of  the  Bamangwato  at  Shoshong. 
But  Lechulatebe  was  unwilling  that  his  enemies  sliould  thus 
escape  out  of  his  hand.  There  was  li\'ing  in  his  town  one 
of  the  Makololo  who  was  under  great  obligation  to  Lechu- 
latebe for  protection  afforded  him  many  years  before,  when 
he  had  fled  to  him  as  a  refugee.  He  was  now  willing  to 
further  the  interests  of  his  benefactor  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  And  so  it  was  treacherously  planned  by  Lechu- 
latebe and  this  refugee  that  the  latter  should  waylay  his 
passing  countrymen  and  endeavour  to  decoy  them  towards 
the  Lake.     He  accordingly  crossed  the  river  and  made  his 
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appearance  among  the  Makololo  as  tliey  were  pursuing  the 
route  towards  Sekhome. 

"  ^\Tio  haa  told  you  about  Sekliome  1"  asked  the  traitor, 
'*  that  you  should  go  to  him  T  Does  he  ever  slaughter  1 
Does  he  ever  make  beer  like  a  king  T  Are  not  his  people 
thin  and  ill-favoured  1  AVlicj  then  encourages  you  to  go  to 
him  V  Pointing  towards  the  Lake,  he  went  on  :  "  At  the 
Lake  there  dwells  a  true  chief,  a  man  who  really  has  a  heart. 
Look  at  me.  You  know  I  Hed  from  the  wrath  of  Sebe- 
tuane.  I  arrived  at  the  Lake  in  poverty  and  in  terror,  for 
it  was  the  town  of  our  enemies.  But  Lechulatebe  has  been 
a  father  to  me.  He  did  not  make  me  a  dog,  but  consti- 
tuted me  a  great  man  ;  and  people  are  silent  when  I  speak 
in  the  council  of  the  Batowana.  As  to  meat,  only  Sebe- 
to&ne  excelled  Lechulatebe  in  providing  for  his  people; 
his  men  also  drink  pot«  of  beer  every  day  in  the  court- 
yard. I  am  a  Lekololo  ;  I  am  your  brother ;  and  I  hav« 
oome  to  assure  you  that  if  you  want  a  father  and  a  defender, 
yoo  will  find  these  in  Lechulatebe."  By  such  speeches, 
which  he  artfiilly  a/lapted  to  suit  the  character  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  this  envoy  succeeded  in  his  mission, 
and  after  some  delay  and  negotiation,  the  Makololo  gave 
up  the  idea  of  going  south,  and  turned  aside  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Lake.  Afler  they  reached  the  Zouga,  Lechula- 
tebe's  messenger,  who  of  course  acted  as  guide  to  the  party, 
so  managed  matters  as  to  succeed  in  separating  the  fighting 
men  from  the  women  and  children  and  camp-followers  carry- 
ing the  baggage  and  driving  tlie  cattle,  These  were  left  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river ;  those  were  ferried  over  to 
the  western  side,  where  they  were  told  Lechulatebe  was  ad- 
vancing to  meet  them  and  to  welcome  them  tc>  his  town. 
The  guide,  who  was  all  the  while  secretly  communicating 
with  his  master,  took  every  step  according  to  instructions 
which  he  received  from  him.  When  the  tragedy  was  ripe  for 
its  final  act,  the  guide  one  morning  announced  to  UufeVitj^- 
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countrymen  that  a  short  march  would  now  bring  them  to 
the  presence  of  their  future  king.  Lecliulatebc,  to  show 
his  attention  to  them,  and  his  wish  to  receive  them  into 
his  toM'n,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  freemen,  bad  come  out  to 
meet  them,  and  he  expected  that  in  a  little  thoy  would 
reach  the  royal  party.  A  short  time  after  this  intimation, 
the  guide  stopped  the  Makololo,  and,  pointing  to  a  thicket 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  informed  them  that  the  great 
chief  of  the  Lake  country  was  there  sitting  in  the  &ha<le, 
and  waiting  to  receive  them.  "  It  wiU  be  neceasar}'  for 
you  now,"  he  added,  "  to  lay  aside  your  arms  during  the 
ceremony  of  being  presented  to  the  chief.  It  is  not  his 
custi>m  to  speak  with  men  in  anns."  The  Makololo  at 
first  demurred  at  this  proposal,  afraid  of  some  plot.  But 
when  they  came  to  consider  their  position,  it  seemed  to 
them  that  tbey  had  now  gone  too  far  to  return.  Where 
were  their  women  and  children,  their  servants  and  cattle  % 
They  knew  not.  They  had  no  boats  by  wiiich  again  to 
reach  them.  If  they  resisted  Lechulatebe  now,  they  knew 
that  tliey  must  lose  all  tlukt  was  dear  to  them.  And  liad 
they  any  ti*ue  cause  for  alarm  1  Did  not  their  guide  smile  at 
their  hesitation,  and  assure  them  that  they  were  only  going 
to  greet  the  chief,  and  receive  refreshments  from  him?  At 
length,  half  ashamed  of  their  own  hesitation,  the  now 
devoted  Makololo  went  forward  unarmed  into  tlio  grove 
where  Lechulatebe  sat  apparently  surrounded  by  only  a  few 
attendants.  And  now  the  greeting  commenced :  the 
Makololo  shouting  out  the  praises  of  "  the  chief  who 
befrit^nds  the  strangere,"  the  chief  answering  with  lioUow 
words  of  welcome.  At  a  given  signal  from  Lechulatebe, 
each  surrounding  bush  poured  forth  its  armed  men,  who 
completely  overi)owered  the  betrayed  and  helpless  Mako- 
lolo, and  stabbed  them  to  death  with  their  assegais.  Not 
one  escaped,  and  only  one   youtli  was  spared,  whose  sister, 
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a  member  of  LechulateWs  harem,  had  pleaded  for  his  life. 
Tlie  Makololo  women,  spparatnd  by  fnrrats  and  hy  the  river 
from  the  scene  of  this  tragedy,  were  conducted  towards  the 
town,  entirely  igiiorant  of  tlie  fate  of  their  husbands.  The 
servants  followed,  carrying  on  their  heads  the  property  of 
their  murciered  masters.  The  cattle  were  at  once  seized, 
and  driv'en  to  Lechnlatebe's  posts.  The  Makololo  refngees, 
who  for  a  long  period  had  resided  with  Lechulatcbe,  and 
who  up  to  this  time  had  enjoyed  his  protection  and  favour, 
were  now  one  by  one  put  to  death  on  the  nominal  charge 
of  witchcraft,  until  at  length  tlie  insatiable  assegai  desisted, 
not  because  it  was  appeased,  but  because  there  no  longer 
remained  a  Lekololo  of  birth  or  distinction  to  put  to  death  ! 
Tlius  perished  the  Makololo  from  among  the  nunil>er  of 
South  African  tribes.  No  one  can  put  his  finger  on  the 
map  of  Africa  and  say.  Here  dwell  the  Makololo,  And 
yet  this  is  the  mighty  people  who  more  than  forty  years 
ago  spread  dismay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kuruman — 
who  in  their  northward  journey  conquered  the  Ban- 
gwakatse,  the  Bakwona,  and  other  tribos  in  that  region — 
who  drove  the  Bamang^vato  before  them  like  antelopes 
before  the  lion — whose  track  can  be  marked  by  the  usual 
signs  of  savage  conquest :  the  wasted  towns,  the  devastated 
country',  the  silent  grief  of  the  widowed  and  or^jhaned 
captives.  By  the  measure  which  they  had  meted  out  to 
others,  was  it  now  measured  to  them  again.  They  had 
taken  tlie  sword  and  lived  by  it;  by  the  sword  they 
now  perished.  As  long  aa  the  genius  and  resources  of 
Sebetxmne  presided  over  their  councils^  prosperity  attended 
their  footsteps.  This  chief  knew  how  to  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  his  vassals  in  peace,  as  well  as  to  overcome  his 
enemies  in  war.  But  Sebetuane  had  no  successor.  Seke- 
letu  was  a  weakling;  and  pride,  presumption,  and  effemi- 
nacy, characterized  the  children  of  Sebetuane's  warriors. 
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I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  the  presence  of  Divine  retri- 
bution in  this  tragic  end  of  the  Makololo.  Our  Saviour 
discourages  us  from  forwardness  in  interpreting  the  motives 
which  influence  the  Divine  mind.  To  those  who  would 
assert  that  the  Makololo  were  sinners  above  all  the  tribes 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  that  therefore  they  sufFered 
such  things,  our  Saviour's  sluirj)  warning  would  seem  to 
apply  :  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  ehall  all  likewise  perisli." 
But  in  Bcchuana-Iand,  and  especially  among  the  heathen 
community  in  the  northern  part,  the  feeling  is  very  general 
that  the  destruction  of  tho  Makololo,  so  soon  after  their 
inhospitable  and  perfidious  conduct  towards  the  missiou- 
ariea,  is  to  bo  traced  to  the  vengeance  of  Oo(L  Nor  is 
this  mere  theory  in  the  native  mind ;  for  in  some  of  our 
difficulties  at  Slioahong,  wliich  are  hereafter  to  he  men- 
tioned, when  sinister  councils  had  well-nigh  prevailed,  some 
Gamaliel  was  sure  to  stand  up  and  advise,  "  Let  the  mis- 
sionary alone  :  the  Makololo  injured  the  missionaries,  and 
where  are  the  Makololo  ?  " 
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FIRST    YEAR    AT    SHOSHONG. 


Although  I  did  not  regard  Shoshong  as  my  permanent 
station  in  1862,  I  proceeded,  soon  after  my  arrival,  to 
build  a  temporary  hut.  I  availed  myself  of  the  custom  of 
the  natives,  and  asked  the  chief  to  point  out  where  I 
miglit  build,  which  he  was  very  willing  to  do,  I  bought 
nothing  in  connection  with  the  building  except  the  labour 
of  the  jieople  who  assisted  me.  The  structure  itself,  whose 
outward  appearance  was  more  picturesque  than  symmetrical, 
was  made  of  poles,  plastered  on  both  sides,  and  thatclied 
with  reeds.  The  house  was  di^idefl  into  three  rooms,  to 
which  a  fourth  waa  afterwards  added.  The  kitchen  was 
outside.  Our  "windows"  were  covered  with  white  calico  ; 
they  were  therefore  not  very  bright  "  eyes  "  to  the  house, 
but  allowed  of  the  free  passage  of  "  wind,"  so  that  our 
lowly  abode  was  dehciously  cool.  When  the  hut  waa  built 
we  expected  to  occupy  it  only  for  a  few  months  :  it  was 
however  our  only  dwelling  fur  three  years. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  the  Hanoverian  missionary  re- 
turned from  the  Transvaal  country.  I  explained  to  1dm 
that  1  had  been  sent  to  Shoshong  by  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  but  that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  pierce  faiiher 
into  the  interior  next  season.  Mr.  Price  and  I  explained 
also  that  as  we  were  to  reside  for  some  months  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  heathen  population,  we  should  of  course 
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engage  in  in»tructing  tlie  people.  We  expressed  our  will- 
ingne&s  to  co-opemto  with  our  Lutheran  friend  if  he  desired 
it,  during  tho  titna  we  were  together,  and  suggested  that 
our  teaching  should  not  extend  to  the  points  upon  which 
"we  differed.  The  other  alternative  was  that  we  should 
ourselves  conduct  public  worship  and  day-school  in  another 
part  of  the  town.  Mr.  Schulenborg  chose  that  we  should 
co-operate  with  him,  sharing  the  public  sendees  of  the 
Sunday,  and  teaching  certain  classes  in  the  school  Per- 
haps we  had  the  best  part  of  this  bargain,  for  the  points 
upon  which  we  were  to  be  silent  did  not  bulk  so  largely  in 
our  creed  as  in  that  of  our  friend.  It  w^is  no  efibrt  to  us 
to  keep  sacraments  and  ceremonieji  in  the  background ;  but 
it  was  a  different  matter  with  our  colleague.  The  arrange- 
ment, however,  was  carried  on  very  harmoniously ;  and 
•we  all  found  scope  and  verge  enough  for  our  teaching  in 
the  cardinal  truths  of  our  religion,  upon  which  we  were 
truly  agreed,  and  which  it  was  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  hc^athen  should  know.  The  London  Society  never 
censured  us  for  taking  this  step  ;  but  I  afterwards  learned 
with  regret  that  our  friend's  conduct  had  been  disapproved 
of  by  his  superiors,  I  even  heard  it  hinted  by  others  of 
his  Society  that  our  colleague  was  half  suspected  of  having 
been  inoculated  during  our  co-operation  with  some  of  our 
dangerous  "  English  views,*'  and  I  could  see  that  such  a 
catastrophe  as  the  slightrst  falling  away  from  inherited 
Lutheranism  would  be  deejily  deplored. 

In  spite  of  all  the  charms  and  spells  of  the  priests  and 
doctors  of  Shoshoug,  small-pox  made  its  appearance  in  the 
town  at  this  time,  the  infection  having  been  brought  by 
some  travellers  from  a  village  in  the  south,  in  which  it  was 
thou  raging.  The  early  Dutch  colonial  records  speak  of 
an  "  infectious  disease  "  as  appearing  among  the  Hottentots 
iu  16G3  and  iu  166G.     Again  in  1674  an  *'  infectious  dia- 
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ease  "  broke  out  among  the  people  of  a  certain  tribe.  Per- 
haps thcBO  were  fevers  of  an  epidemic  character,  such  as  a 
few  years  ago  visited  the  colony.  In  1713  smallpox  was 
introduced  into  the  country  from  a  vessfl  which  had  Bevcral 
cases  on  board.  The  disease  seems  to  have  committed 
fearful  ravages  at  the  Cape,  probably  such  as  I  myself 
witnessed  in  Bechuana-laud.  The  licv.  Mi*.  Valentju,  who 
was  an  eye-witness,  describes  it  as  a  **  sweeping  pestilence." 
When  it  was  at  its  height  hundreds  of  natives  were  lying 
dead  along  the  roads.  In  1755  small-pox  again  visited 
the  colony,  and  in  Cape  Town  alone  earned  off  2000 
people.  In  17G7  it  returned,  and  numbered  1000  victims 
in  Cape  Town.  In  1812  the  wave  again  passed  over  the 
country ;  in  1831-2  it  reappeared;  and  its  last  visit  was 
that  of  1858. 

WTien  we  landed  in  Cape  Town  in  1858,  this  loathsome 
disease  had  just  broken  out,  and  was  gradually  spreading 
among  the  population  of  the  town.  The  epidemic  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  country  districts.  Our  own 
waggons  were  often  looked  upon  with  suRpickm  as  we  tra- 
velled northwards.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries happened  to  uny;>ke  his  wiiggon  for  the  night  a  little 
in  front  of  the  rest.  We  had  difficulty  in  contradicting  the 
story  which  was  consequently  s])reud  by  some  Dutchmen 
who  hastOy  rode  past  us,  and  who  affirmed  tliat  the  English 
misfiionaries  had  certainly  the  "  pokjes  *'  in  their  party, 
for  one  waggon  had  been  drawn  aside  from  the  rest! 
But  if  this  disease  did  not  travel  noith  so  fast  as  we  did, 
it  nevertheless  steadily  followed  us.  It  took  four  years  to 
travel  a  thousand  miles,  turning  aside  to  visit  every  glen 
and  lingering  at  every  farm-steading.  A  railway  train  can 
carry  infection  speedily,  as  it  does  everything  else.  But 
even  diseases  "  take  time  to  bait "  in  their  progress 
through  Africa.    AVhen  the  deadly  wave,  however,  has  rolled 
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slowly  over  a  district,  it  does  not  return  for  years. 
Hence  the  timidity  of  the  country  poople  in  the  colony, 
whose  farms  are  widely  separated.  They  placed  in  quaran- 
tine all  strangers  who  approached  their  farm.  They 
firmly  believed  that  if  they  strictly  isolated  themselves 
until  the  tide  of  infection  had  passed  their  district,  they 
would  then  be  able  without  danger  to  mingle  in  general 
society.  And  tliey  all  tniated  to  this  isolation,  much  more 
than  to  vaccination,  which  was  uniwpulai'  among  them. 

On  this  occasion  small-pux  was  accompanied  by  measles 
— whore  the  one  went  the  other  was  sure  to  follow.  The 
two  diseases  were  known  in  Bechuaualand  by  the  same 
names,  Sekoripane  and  Seklionkhwanc,  the  distinction 
being  convej'ed  by  the  adjective  "  great "  applied  to  small- 
pox, and  "  little "  applied  to  measles.  The  names  in 
Sechuana,  like  the  word  "  measles,"  have  reference  to  the 
"  dotted  "  ajjpL'arance  of  the  skin  of  those  suffering  from 
these  diseases. 

I  found  that  the  Bamangwato  were  in  the  habit  of 
inoculating  for  small-pox — sometimes  in  the  forehead,  but 
more  frequently  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  a  little  above 
the  knee.  It  was  no  doubt  unwise  to  inoculate  in  the 
forehead ;  but  among  lhi>se  whose  knees  and  anus  were 
equally  bare,  the  other  Bamangwato  custom  was  natural 
enough.  As  in  other  communities,  however,  a  large  number 
of  people  refused  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter. 
Sekoripane,  they  said,  would  kill  those  it  intended  to  kill ; 
and  80  they  just  let  it  alone.  On  several  occasions  I 
hfld  received  vaccine  virus  from  the  Colony,  but  had  not 
succeeded  with  it.  In  order  therefore  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  the  dreadful  disease,  we  strongly  recommended  inocular 
tion  to  Sekhome  and  his  people,  and  offered  to  inoculate 
as  many  as  came.  We  selected  children  \vith  a  mihi  form 
of  the  disease,  some  of  whom  indeed  we  found  playing  in 
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the  ttneUMf  and  propagated  that  type  by  inoculution. 
"We  TCfmembernd  that  niir  own  forefathers  hail  done  this  for 
many  a  year  before  Dr.  Jenner  satisfactorily  proved  the 
value  of  vaccination.  Solihome,  and  most  of  the  growTi- 
up  people,  had  had  the  small-pox  on  the  occasion  of  its 
last  visit  to  the  country.  "  It  killed  ine  before,"  was  the 
usual  remark  of  audi  persons,  pointing  at  tlio  same  time 
to  the  marks  in  tlieir  face.  I  inoculated  several  of 
Sekhome's  sons,  and  also  a  good  many  people.  Only  one 
person,  of  those  to  whom  I  thus  gave  the  disease,  vas 
compelled  to  take  to  bed,  and  ho  only  for  two  days.  But 
in  such  a  large  to\\*n  the  number  of  deaths  was  very  great. 
The  careless  and  the  lioedless  who  had  not  been  inoculated, 
the  poor  people  and  the  vasaala,  died  every  day.  At 
length  the  people  seemed  to  weary  of  burying  the  dead ; 
especially  in  the  case  of  friendless  dependiints.  A  long 
thong  was  tied  to  tlie  body  of  such,  which  was  dragged  by 
this  means  behind  some  rock  or  bush,  or  into  the  dry  bed 
of  a  ravine,  and  there  left.  Tlie  hyenas  and  tigers 
battened  by  night,  the  dogs  and  vultures  and  crows  held 
carnival  by  day,  on  these  exposed  and  putrefying  corpses. 
Several  times  I  stumbled  over  these  hideous  objects,  and 
»cattere<l  the  dogs  from  their  revolting  feast.  I  remon- 
strated with  the  chief,  but  little  attention  was  paid  "  The 
hearts  of  the  people  are  dead  within  them,"  was  the 
answer,  and  it  really  seemed  to  bo  so  with  many.  After 
the  disease  hafl  passeil  away,  I  mot  with  several  people  in 
Shoshong  and  elsewhere  who  had  become  blind  by  the 
eruption  appeai-iug  in  the  eye. 

The  wolf  or  spotted  hyena  (phiri)  of  Bechuana-land  is 
a  large  and  powerful  animal.  Its  foro-quarters  are  espe- 
cially strong ;  so  that  it  can  nm  with  considerable  speed 
with  its  prey  in  its  mouth.  Its  jaw  is  also  powerful,  but 
the  teeth  are  blunted  by  the  bones  which  it  is  often  e4>m- 
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pelled  to  break  for  food.  It  is  very  cowardly,  is  Beldom 
seen  in  daylight,  and  at  niglit  is  extremely  cautious  in 
its  mode  of  attacks.  A  gentleman  who  had  joined  a  party 
of  elephant-hunters,  for  some  reason  or  other  used  to  make 
his  bed  away  from  the  fire  and  his  companions.  "W^en 
the  hunters  arrived  at  Shoshoug  tliis  gontluman  as  usual 
slept  apart.     His  friends  were  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the 

night  by  the  vehement  shouts   of  Captiiin  ,  round 

whose  solitary  be<l  (as  the  tracks  testified  next  morning) 
a  wolf  had  paced  for  some  time,  until  at  last  it  mustered 
courage  to  lay  hold  of  tho  dressed  skin  which  served  as  a 
mattress,  and  to  drag  off  its  sleeping  prize  as  fast  as  it 
could !  The  shouts  of  the  alarmed  captive,  and  the  noise 
of  the  half-wakened  sleepers  at  the  fire,  induced  tho  wolf 
to  relinquish  its  hold.  When  the  cjijjtain  next  rondo  hia 
bed,  it  was  nearer  the  fire  and  his  companions. 

A  boy  who  was  for  some  time  my  own  goatherd,  had  some 
years  before  been  seized  by  a  wolf,  which  had  crept  tlirough 
tho  frail  fence  round  his  mother's  dwelling.  Holding  the 
boy  by  the  head,  tho  wolf  made  for  tho  mountain  as  fast  as 
it  could.  The  boy's  screams  awoke  the  neighbours,  who 
followed  in  pursuit.  The  little  fellow  seems  to  have  had 
all  his  wits  about  him,  for  he  seized  a  sharp-edged  stone 
against  which  his  hand  was  dmgged  in  the  wolf*8  flight, 
and  applying  it  to  his  captor's  face  and  eye,  induced  it  to 
let  him  go,  when  he  was  recovered  by  his  mother  and  the 
neighboLirfl.  He  lost  an  ear  on  this  occasion,  and  received 
wounds  on  hia  head  and  face  which  would  have  killed 
many  children.  Another  little  child  was  talcen  by  the 
wolf  soon  after  we  reached  Slioshong,  and  was  never  seen 
again.  The  mother  was  annoyed  in  her  house  by  "  tam- 
pans," insects  wliose  bite  is  more  distressing  than  that  of 
moequitoos.  Getting  up  in  the  night,  sho  plied  hur  brush 
on  the  floor  of  her  hut,  and  having  now  woll-nigh  collected 
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ber  tormentors,  she  asked  her  child  to  stand  for  a  little 
outside  the  door  while  she  swept  them  out.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  wolf  was  just  posdiug  the  woniau's  liut  at  the 
time;  it  seized  the  child  and  made  off  M'ith  it  to  the  hill. 
After  feeding  on  human  bodies  for  a  considerable  period 
during  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  it  seemed  as  if  these 
creatures  grew  bolder  when  the  supply  ceased.  A  grown- 
up woman  was  dragged  away  one  night,  and  so  severely 
bitten  that  she  died  in  the  course  of  uext  day.  Sekhome 
actually  came  to  me  and  proposed  that  the  woman's  body 
should  be  exposed  next  night,  and  that  I  should  put  some 
strychnine  into  the  flesh  I  I  encouraged  the  chief  rather 
to  give  rewards  for  every  wolf's  skin  that  his  jieoplo 
brought  to  him  ;  and  when  he  demurred,  I  myself  offered 
four  pounds  of  lead  for  every  skin — the  skin  to  remain  in 
the  natives'  jwssession.  At  this  time  we  were  every  night 
disturbed  by  the  cackling  and  howling  and  hideous  laughing 
of  these  hyenas.  One  Sunday  evening  our  rest  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  specially  loquacious  fellow,  who  discoursed 
from  the  other  Bide  of  tho  native  to^vn  in  front  of  our 
house,  until  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  liad  to  go  out 
half-drc^scd  to  chase  it  away.  Round  our  own  dwelling 
no  hyena  dared  come.  I  had  at  this  time  a  very  fine  dog, 
of  no  particular  breed,  but  perhaps  nearer  to  a  mastiff  than 
anything  else.  He  had  been  trained  to  guard  sheep  in  the 
Colony  ;  and  seemed  to  have  a  profound  contempt  for  his 
nightly  combatants.  If  one  ventured  to  approach  my  calf- 
pen,  Nero  drove  it  back  at  once,  following  it  for  some 
distance,  and  finishing  up  with  a  note  of  triumph  which  I 
soon  learned  to  recognise.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I 
have  heard  their  fii-st  encounter^the  ix'fcreat  of  thy  hyena 
— the  note  of  triumph ;  and  next  minute  I  would  hear 
faithful  Nero  aniittng  about  the  door  or  the  caUco  window, 
if  to  indicate  to  me  that  he  was  at  hia  post. 
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One  evening  Rokhome  informal  me  that  he  WM  going 
to  appoint  two  men  to  waylay  the  hyena  be«ide  the 
«if  a  horfto  which  had  that  day  died  of  "  horse-sickiM 
It  was  therefore  necessary  for  me  to  tie  up  my  dog,  other- 
wifto  no  wolf  could  have  passed.  It  was  amusing  to  hejw 
the  whiiiings  and  pleadings  of  Nero,  aa  he  scented  the 
approaching  liyona,  and  wan  nnahio  to  go  out  to  meet  it. 
By  and  hye  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  going  down 
to  the  place  whore  tho^  men  had  heen  statione^l,  found 
them  groi>ing  about  in  the  dark.  They  said  they  were 
sure  thoy  hrnl  wounded  the  wolf,  and  were  expecting  every 
moment  to  utumhlo  over  it5  body  !  I  went  and  loosened 
Nero,  and  brought  hiui  to  the  j»Iace.  Ho  was  not  long  in 
finding  the  wounded  animal,  and  commenced  barking  about 
one  luindn»d  yards  up  the  hill.  The'  men  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  go  up,  so  I  led  the  way. 

Afl  wo  approached  the  spot  where  Nero  stood  baiting  the 
wolf,  the  man  whoso  gun  was  still  loaded  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  "  You  know  how  to  fire  better  than  I  do ;  take 
the  gun."  The  previous  bullet  had  injured  one  of  the  wolfs 
legs,  but  it  was  still  able  to  make  progress  up  the  hilL 
Nero  however  now  laid  hold  of  liim,  and  a  bullet  from  the 
flint  musket  settled  the  question.  The  Bamangwato  actu- 
ally at«  this  horrid  creature,  although  it  was  believed  by 
all  to  be  the  one  which  had  carried  away  the  little  child, 
Latt<^rly  its  fooil  must  have  been  rather  of  an  indigestible 
dMcription  ;  tho  greater  part  of  a  lady's  boot  being  one  of 
the  articles  found  in  its  stomach  by  those  who  skinned  it ! 
The  nkiu  of  Vnith  this  animal  and  of  the  baboon  are  sacred 
to  thi'  use  of  the  iloctors  or  priests.  No  common  person 
diux^  weAr  them. 

Tho  raiuii  W1^ro  dekyed  till  November  this  year ;  and  as 
ft  di7  tpring  it  hero  «lwigrs  an  unhealthy  one,  the  ravages 
uf  tiuidi  pox  w«i«  sttoOMded  by  fever  and  dysentery.     Mr. 
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Price  and  I  therefore  sought  a  few  dayB*  cliange  of  air  and 
Bceue  for  ourselves  and  our  families  in  the  open  country  of 
Mashue.  As  we  had  both  purchased  honses  fur  ourprujected 
journey  to  the  Zambese,  we  thought  this  a  good  opportunity 
for  exercising  both  tliem  and  ourselves.  One  day  Mr.  Price 
left  the  waggons  after  breakfast  to  look  for  a  giraffe  or  an 
eland,  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  party.  Some  hours 
afterwards  a  Bushman  made  his  appearance  to  say  Uiat 
elands  were  grazing  close  in  our  neighbourhood.  My 
horse's  back  w;i5  in  wretched  condition  whi'n  I  bought  it, 
and  was  not  yet  whole  ;  but  the  message  that  the  game 
was  so  near  to  the  waggons  made  me  Improvise  additional 
padding  for  the  saddle,  so  as  to  protect  the  wound,  and 
guided  by  the  Bushmen  and  two  of  my  own  men,  I  started 
on  the  eland  spoor.  I  found,  however,  that  the  track  was 
not  so  &esh  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe ;  and  when  some 
miles  from  the  camp  I  saw  from  the  tracks  tliat  Mr.  Price 
had  already  lighted  on  it.  While  thinking  of  at  once 
returning  to  the  waggons,  I  was  surprised  to  notice  tliat 
the  track  of  Mr.  Price's  horse  led  through  places  where  a 
horse  alone  could  go,  but  not  with  a  rider  upon  it.  On 
examining  the  tracks  more  carefully,  we  could  see  Mr. 
Price's  own  footmark  on  the  ground.  AVhat  had  happened  1 
If  horse  and  rider  had  been  thus  separated,  we  must  evi- 
dently hasten  on  and  render  assistance.  So  on  we  went 
for  a  considerable  distance  without  reaching  any  solution 
of  the  cause  of  our  anxiety.  The  Bushman  now  drew  my 
attention  to  the  setting  sun  and  to  a  large  thunder-cloud 
which  seemed  to  advance  in  our  direction.  We  reluctantly 
made  our  way  for  the  camp,  feeling  that  we  could  do  no 
more  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  riderless  steed. 

Our  own  difficulties  were  soon  to  begin.  We  had  gone 
much  farther  titan  I  had  tliought.  Darkness  set  in  while 
we  were  still  far  from  the  waggons.    In  a  short  time  no  object 
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whatever  was  viBible.  I  could  not  see  the  Bushman  in 
front  of  the  horse,  nor  the  horse's  head,  nor  my  own  hand 
— for  I  hehl  it  out  to  try.  By  and  bye  the  Bushman  said 
he  could  no  longer  see  the  path,  and  was  afraid  he  would 
wander.  I  encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  and  while  wo 
went  on,  rain  began  to  fall  in  torreuta.  The  Bushman 
now  doggedly  sat  down  with  his  back  against  the  stem  of 
a  tree,  and  would  go  no  farther.  In  order  to  avoid  dis- 
put«s,  I  suppose,  he  refuRed  to  ansiver  me  in  Sechuana, 
speaking  only  Bushman,  which  I  did  not  understand.  I 
now  dismounted,  already  thorouglily  drenched  with  rain. 
The  only  thing  that  was  dry  was  my  gun,  which  was  now 
our  only  protection  in  a  country  infested  with  lions.  The 
rain  fell  stea^lily  for  about  three  hours.  I  held  the  horse's 
bridle  myself,  afraid  lest,  if  affrighted,  he  should  suddenly 
disengage  himself  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men. 
When  the  rain  abated  we  began  to  bethink  ourselves  of  a 
fire.  I  had  some  very  good  matches.  We  now  groped  in 
likely  places  for  dry  grass  or  wood  ]  but  everything  seemed 
to  be  thoroughly  soaked.  My  matches  were  exliausted 
before  we  got  the  fire  to  burn.  One  of  my  men  liad  a 
tinder-box  ;  we  set  to  work  again,  and  again  failed.  The 
Bushman  now  began  to  move  his  limbs  a  little,  and  at 
length  condescended  to  give  us  a  piece  of  hia  mind, 
"  The  white  man's  fire  is  quick  and  bright,  but  it  soon 
bums  out.  It  is  not  made  for  the  rain.  The  Bechuana's 
tinder-box  needs  a  great  deal  of  puffing  and  blowing,  and 
ends  in  smoke  and  darkness.  Make  way  for  the  Bush- 
man." He  now  produced  his  hunting-hag,  still  nearly  dry ; 
how  he  had  kept  it  so  was  to  me  a  mystery.  Its  contents 
were  perfectly  dry.  He  sought  the  flat  piece  of  wood  in 
which  the  fire  is  produced,  and  placed  it  above  some  dry 
shavings  of  another  and  verj^  inflammable  tree,  which  he 
carried  for  the  purpose.     The  slender  rod  which  is  used 
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in  prrwiucing  the  friction  and  the  fire  was  next  "brought 
out ;  anti  to  work  tho  Bushman  went,  chanting  mcanlimo 
sometiiLng  which  was  possibly  some  epcll  or  charm.  Little 
bits  of  fire  soon  fell  upon  the  shavings  from  the  hole  in 
which  the  friction-ro<I  was  revolving.  When  tfie  operator 
thouglit  there  was  enough  of  this  fire  produce<l,  he  com- 
menc^d  cautiously  to  blow,  still  keeping  the  flat  piece  of 
wood  on  the  top.  Afk^r  failing  once  or  twice,  the  Bush- 
man succeeded  in  getting  a  fire.  The  next  thing  was  to 
dry  ourselves  and  our  clothes,  which  was  Boon  accom- 
plished ;  and  then  we  forgot  our  adventure  in  sleep,  my 
saddle  being  a  pillow  and  the  soft  moist  sand  a  bed.  Such 
a  night  in  certain  latitudes  would  give  a  person  "  liis 
death  of  cold  ] "  in  Africa  travellers  often  endure  it.  and 
are  seldom  the  worse  for  it. 

Next  morning  we  hastened  to  the  waggons  to  obtain  an 
explanation  concerning  Mr,  Price,  and  indeed  to  find  if  he 
Iiad  arrived  at  the  camp.  I  found  that  my  well-meant 
exertions  had  been  entirely  gratuitous,  and  that  Mr.  Price 
had  reached  the  waggons  at  an  early  hour  the  previoxia 
afternoon !  He  had  not  met  with  any  game,  and  after 
some  hours'  search,  had  saddled  off  his  horse  to  let  it 
graze  for  a  few  minutes  before  returning  to  tho  waggons. 
Now  Bluebuck  had  an  unfortunate  trick  of  resisting  all 
efforts  to  catch  hira  when  knee  haltered,  until  he  found 
himself  fairly  surrounded.  As  on  this  occasion  he  had  only 
his  master  to  attempt  to  catch  him,  he  could  easily  keep  at 
a  convenient  distance,  nibbling  away  at  the  grass  in  a  pro- 
voking manner,  and  apparently  enjoying  the  sfxirt.  At 
last  Mr.  Price  was  fain  to  carry  the  saddle  himself,  and 
drive  his  wilful  horse  before  him,  and  in  this  fashion 
reached  the  waggons.  This  was  the  explanation  of  the 
mysterious  tracks  which  had  filled  us  with  anxiety,  and 
caused  us  to  spend  a  dreary  night  in  the  rain  and  dark- 
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ness.  He  whom  we  Bought  was  comfortably  ensconced  in 
his  waggon,  whilst  we,  who  flattered  oursolves  that  we 
were  to  deliver  hi«j  from  some  calamity,  were  benighted, 
and  in  our  turn  supposed  to  h^*  lost ! 

But  although  Bluebuck  had  httle  ways  of  his  own,  which 
were  not  altogether  pleasani,  he  was  a  fine  strong  horse, 
with  ^^'i^d  which  never  failed.  On  this  excursion,  and 
mounted  on  liluebuck,  Mr.  Price  killed  two  giraffes,  and  I 
an  oryx  or  gemsbuck,  which  is  said  to  be  the  fleetest  of  the 
antelopes.  I  gave  chase  under  the  impression  that  the  half- 
dozen  creatures  before  me  were  elands,  but  as  I  approached 
I  could  see  that  they  were  gemsbucks  or  kukamas.  I 
separated  one  from  the  rest,  and  Bhiebuck  seenipd  to  enjoy 
hia  work,  although  at  the  last  he  needed  considerable 
urging.  We  had  a  fine  open  country ;  the  holes  of  the 
wild  hog,  and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  being  tlnis  avoid- 
able as  we  went  along.  All  at  oncn  the  gemsbuck  turned 
sharp  round,  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  its  tongue  visible 
in  its  ojien  mouth,  its  nostrils  dilated,  its  whole  appearance 
betokening  terror,  anger,  and  exhaustion.  In  such  circum- 
stances, this  animal  is  more  combative  than  eland  or 
giraffe.  A  bullet  speedily  ended  its  sufferings.  In  the 
gemsbuck  I  had  secured  a  nobler  prize  than  the  eland, 
although  the  flesh  of  the  latter  would  have  gone  ftirther 
in  supplying  the  wants  of  our  party.  Following  the 
custom  of  the  countrj',  I  tied  the  brush  of  tho  tail  to  Blue- 
buck's  saddle.  There  are  many  fleet  horses  in  Dechuaua- 
land  that  cannot  run  down  a  gemsbuck. 

As  soon  as  the  young  grass  began  to  appear,  the  horses 
which  Mr.  Price  and  I  had  purchased,  as  well  as  those 
l>ought  by  Sekhome  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  fell  sick, 
one  alter  the  other,  of  what  is,  by  way  of  pre-eminence^ 
called  in  Southern  Africa  "  the  hoi-se-sickness."  The  horse 
is  seen  grazing  in  its  usual  health ;  an  hour  after  it  stands 
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the  utmost  distress,  its  eyes  sunken,  with  a  swelling 
above  tlie  upper  eyelid  j  the  hrcathtug  le,  rapid,  laboured, 
and  stertorous  ;  froth  fills  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
perspiration  drops  from  thu  animal,  which,  however  wild 
or  skittish  before,  is  tame  enough  now.  This  acute  inflam- 
mation frequently  runs  its  course  in  an  hour  or  two.  After 
death,  a  large  quantity  of  a  frothy,  greenish  coloured  liquid 
is  discharged  from  mouth  and  nostrils.  It  is  considered  a 
good  sign,  if,  when  seized  with  this  deadly  disease,  the 
horse  coughs  frequently,  and  brings  up  quantities  of  this 
froth.  This  cough  often  lingers  weeks  after  the  recover)' 
is  otherwise  complete  ;  but  there  is  no  discharge  after  the 
acute  symptoms  pass  away.  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
disease;  indeed,  the  seat  of  the  disease  itself  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  well  understood.  Examination  of  the  horse 
after  death  throws  little  light  upon  tlie  subject.  The 
Dutch  call  it  "gall-ziekte;"  the  English,  infliimmation.  A 
meilieal  friend  gave  mo  a  prescription,  which  he  said  he  had 
found  successful  in  another  part  of  the  country.  But  at 
Shoshong  it  entirely  failed.  I  sat  up  many  a  night  with  sick 
horses  endeavouring  to  cure  them.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  disease  was  checked  for  the  time,  but  in  every  case  it 
returned  afterwards  with  fatal  result.  Out  of  some  seven- 
teen which  were  passing  their  first  summer  at  Shoshong, 
only  one  survived,  whit^h  belonged  to  myself.  A  horse 
which  has  recovered  from  this  sickness  never  gets  it 
again,  and,  according  to  tlic  colonial  phrase,  lie  is  now  a 
"  salted  horse."  This  term  is  used  in  certificates  and  other 
documents,  and  is  taken  to  mean  a  horse  which  has  re- 
covered from  the  distemper.  It  is  observed  that  when 
breeding  is  carried  on  in  a  district  subject  to  the  annual 
return  of  this 'disease,  its  ravages  ^arc  more  severe  in  the 
case  of  horses  introduced  from  a  distance  than  those  reared 
on  the  spot     At  Shoshong,  several  of  the  chiefs  horses  are 
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from  a  mare  which  he  somo  years  ago  bought  from  a  Dutch- 
man. In  the  course  of  years  accliniatusation  thus  takvs 
place,  and  the  disease  does  not  return  every  year.  For 
instance,  some  of  the  districts  which  are  now  famous  for 
rearing  horses  were  unauited  for  them  in  the  time  of 
Ban-ow's  visit  to  the  Cape,  some  seventy  years  ago.  He 
mentions  tliat  in  the  Hautam  the  horse-disease  cumniitted 
great  ravages,  and  that  horses  were  safe  only  on  the  tops 
of  mountains.  Horses  are  now  safe  far  to  the  north  of 
this  district ;  there  is  no  annual  return  of  the  disease, 
although  in  a  wet  se^ison  it  is  still  well  known  in  the  colony. 
The  "salting"  of  the  districts  where  the  disease  has  thus 
become  mitigated,  does  not  stand  good  in  the  interior.  I 
have  known  horses  which  have  had  the  colonial  form  of 
the  disease  die  in  the  interior  of  horse- sickness.  There  are 
some  districts  of  the  Transvaal  where  horses  now  live  with- 
out being  attacked  by  this  disease,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
there  is  little  duiibt  that  this  noble  and  useful  animal  will 
live  in  Bechuana-land  and  on  the  Zambese  as  it  now  exists 
in  districts  where  formerly  its  death  was  certain.  Horses 
were  lately  ktipt  one  eummcr  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Baman- 
gwato  hills,  where  there  was  an  ample  plateau  of  grass,  and 
the  mountain  was  so  surrounded  with  rocks  and  precipices 
that  it  was  possible  to  confine  them  as  in  a  cattle-i>en. 
They  were  every  day  driven  down  to  the  water,  and  again 
hastily  enclosed  in  their  elevat*?d  sanatarium.  Tliat  year 
not  a  horse  was  lost,  but  then  not  one  of  the  animals  was 
**  salted."  Next  year  they  might  all  take  the  disease  and 
die.  Tlie  elephaiit-hunter  likes  a  horse  with  which  he  can 
go  anywhere,  and  at  any  season ;  therefore  he  will  hazaitl 
a  few  horses  in  a  deadly  district  in  the  hope  that  at  least 
one  will  survive.  In  the  colony  you  can  buy  a  good  horse 
for  £10  or  £15  ;  the  same  animal,  if  salted,  at  Shoahong 
would  fetch  fi-om  £30  to  £75. 


FIRST  YEAR  AT  SUOSnOKG. 

One  day  MogomoUi,  a  head  man  among  the  Baman- 
gwato,  and  a  constant  attendant  at  church  and  school,  came 
to  my  house  with  a  miserable-looking  Makalaka  woman, 
who  was  unable  to  stand  erectj  but  crept  on  her  hands  and 
knees.  Mogomotai  explaitied  that  aa  he  was  coming  down 
the  kloof  or  gorge,  he  found  a  number  of  hoys  stoning  the 
poor  woman,  shouting  out  Legoru!  (thief)  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  It  seemed  the  woman,  in  the  extremity  of  hunger, 
had  fitflkn  some  sour  milk  from  a  "Ickuka,"  or  leathern 
bottle,  which  was  hanging  in  the  sun,  and,  being  perfectly 
friendless  and  helpless,  the  cruel  heathen  children  were 
stoning  her  in  the  river.  Turning  to  the  poor  wounded 
creature,  I  found  two  bright  eyes  fixed  u]nm  me,  half  in 
terror,  half  in  supplication.  She  had  no  relatives.  Her 
friends  or  owners  had  cast  her  off.  They  said  she  might 
as  well  die,  seeing  she  could  no  longer  work  for  thera.  I 
noticed  that  in  giving  an  account  of  herself  she  hesitated 
and  stammered  in  lier  speech,  and  I  learned  that  she  had 
for  some  time  been  afflicted  wjtli  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Mogo- 
motsi  said, — now  that  the  word  of  God  had  come  to  the 
town,  it  oHght  to  prevent  such  cnicl  <l(?eds,  and  therefore 
he  had  brought  her  to  me.  A  short  time  after,  Sekhome 
made  his  appearance  to  pay  me  a  visit,  fnlluwed  by  p**rhapa 
twenty  of  his  head  men.  I  showeil  him  the  woman,  and 
told  him  how  she  had  come  to  me.  "It  is  well,"  said  the 
chief  carelessly  ;  "  if  you  care  to  feed  such  a  creature  as 
that  you  may  do  so."  "  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  this," 
I  said,  profiting  by  previous  knowledge ;  "if  this  woman 
should  get  well  under  my  care,  and  her  friends  or  owners, 
who  have  now  cruelly  cast  her  out,  come  and  demand  her 
back  again,  against  her  own  will,  what  side  will  you,  as 
chief  of  the  town,  take  ?  I  call  you  to  witness  that  she  has 
been  stone*!  with  stones,  having  been  driven  away  by  her 
own  people.     If  ah«  does  nut  wish  to  return  to  them  after 
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her  recovery,  will  you  sanction  their  compelling  her  to  do 
60 1"  Sckhome  ansn'^eroil  at  once, "  The  woman  is  as  good 
aa  dead ;  if  you  raise  her  up  again  she  is  yours.  Her 
^(n1valaka  masters  cannot  claim  her  again."  Turning  to 
his  followers,  he  called  them  to  witness  that  the  woman 
was  now  the  missionary's  if  she  lived.  There  was  a  broad 
grin  on  every  face  as  the  attendants  responded  to  Sekhome, 
and  all  seemed  to  think  that  too  many  words  had  l>een 
wasted  on  such  a  subject.  Mabu  (aa  she  called  herself) 
ensconced  herself  at  once  in  the  kitchen,  and  testified  her 
gratitude  by  endeavouring  to  perfunn  such  little  acts  of 
service  aa  she  could  render  without  walking,  which  was 
quite  beyond  her  power.  The  regular  supply  of  fooii,  and 
some  medicines  given  with  the  view  of  restoring  and 
establishing  her  general  health,  produced  a  favourable 
change,  and  by  and  bye  she  was  able  to  move  a  few  paces. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  her  gait  was  decidedly  zigzag; 
and  it  required  some  courage  to  pass  her  as  she  steered  her 
uncertain  course  to  the  kitclien  with  a  pot  or  other  vessel 
in  her  hand.  If  Mabu,  however^  came  to  grief  (wliieh  waa 
not  often),  there  was  no  louder  or  heartier  laugh  than  her 
own.  She  strove  to  show  her  gratitude  especially  by  her 
devotion  to  the  wishes  of  Ma  Willie  ;  and  we  were  sincerely 
thankful  that  we  were  able  to  rescue  a  fellow-creature  from 
a  most  cruel  death,  and  introduce  her  to  some  of  the  enjoy- 
ments ami  privileges  of  a  Christian  household. 

Wlien  we  first  resided  in  Shoshong  we  had  little  hope  of 
being  able  tf>  distinguish  tliR  Bamangwato  by  their  features 
as  one  does  in  a  crowd  at  home.  They  seemed  to  us  to  be  all 
very  much  alike.  But  gradually  as  our  eyes  got  accustomed 
to  the  colour  of  the  people  and  to  their  dress,  we  began  readily 
enough  to  distinguish  between  the  features  of  one  person 
and  those  of  another  Indeed,  we  have  since  been  oflen 
struck  with  the  resemblance  Iwtween  certain  Bamangwato 
and  friends  and  acquaintances  in  our  native  country.     I 
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have  sometimes  called  my  wife,  and  without  telling  her  my 
own  opinion,  asked  her  who  a  certain  person  was  like  who 
was  then  standing  at  the  door?  The  resemblance  has  often 
been  so  striking,  that  it  also  occurred  to  my  wife,  who  at  once 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  friend  or  acquaintance  of  whom 
I  had  been  thinking.  Of  course  we  were  never  guilty  of 
the  indiscretion  of  informing  our  friends  in  England  t!iat 
we  had  found  tlieir  African  counterpart  !  I  wae  amused 
to  find  that  the  Bechuanas  aro  equally  bewildered  at  first 
among  a  number  of  white  men.  "  How  can  I  know  him  1" 
I  have  heard  a  native  frequently  say;  "these  white  people 
are  all  so  like  one  another."  After  having  resided  for  years 
in  the  town,  I  frequently  he^ard  discussions  in  passing  which 
showed  that  I  was  not  readily  recognised  by  the  people. 

Our  Hanoverian  colleague  left  again  for  the  south  aftor 
a  short  residence  on  the  station ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1863  Mr.  Price  started  for  supplies  for  our  projected 
journey  into  the  interior.  I  was  thus  left  in  charge  of  the 
station,  and  had  some  months  of  quiet  and  steady  work — 
teaching  during  the  week  and  preaching  on  the  Sunday.  T 
began  ti>  find  that  my  knowledge  of  medicine  greatly  in- 
creased my  influence  with  the  people,  and  would  be  of  real 
service  to  me  as  a  missionary.  The  successful  treatment 
of  a  case  of  fever  in  a  near  relative  of  Sekhomo  became 
widely  known  ;  and  I  found  that  the  native  doctors  them- 
selves came  to  me  for  advice.  This  young  woman's  fever 
had  been  improperly  treated  ;  and  when  I  was  called  I 
found  that  she  was  considerably  reduced  and  in  high  dtdi- 
rium.  Afraid  that  I  had  come  in  kill  her,  rIig  darted  past 
me  like  an  arrow,  and  endeavoured  to  make  off.  She 
refused  to  take  the  medicine  T  prescribed  until  her  attend- 
ants told  her  it  was  not  mine  but  Sekhome's.  As  soon  as 
she  came  to  htrself  and  found  out  who  had  been  her  bene- 
factor, she  was  ns  lavish  of  lier  expressions  of  gratitude  as 
she  had  fonnerly  been  of  her  curses. 
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Another  c&se  itlustratos  the  character  of  tho  people,  anct 
the  manner  in  wliich  our  influence  was  oxtemled.  An  old 
man  with  weak  eyes,  hearing  of  the  cures  of  ophthalmia 
which  had  been  effected  by  simple  lotion8,requested  8ekhome 
to  introduce  him  to  me.  "  Be  your  own  introducer,"  said 
the  chief;  "  your  aore  eyes  will  speak  for  you  ;  the  teacher 
will  be  sure  to  give  you '  eye-water.' "  The  old  man  matle 
his  appearance  at  the  door  of  our  hut,  and  begged  for  medi- 
cine for  his  eyes.  I  gave  him  a  lotion  which  did  not  colour 
the  water  in  the  cup,  and  told  him  how  it  was  to  bo  used. 
"  But,  Monarc/*  said  the  man,  "  this  is  nothing  but  water." 
I  told  him  to  try  it  when  he  got  home,  and  he  would  find 
it  was  an  eye-lotion.  He  laid  down  the  cup  in  displeasure, 
remurking  that  ho  was  an  old  man,  and  did  not  like  to  be  a 
laughing-stock  for  a  boy — meaning  myself.  So  away  he 
went  to  report  in  the  court-yard  how  he  had  been  slighted 
by  the  missionary,  who  would  give  him  notliing  to  use  for 
his  eyes  but  pure  water  in  a  cup.  The  chief  and  several 
other  head  men  at  once  saw  the  mistake  which  he  liad  made, 
and  sent  him  back  again.  '*  I  am  ordered  to  take  away  your 
water,"  said  the  man  to  me,  meaning  that  he  still  adhered  to 
his  own  opinion,  but  had  been  commanded  to  use  the  lotion 
by  the  chief.  Withing  to  enjoy  his  surprise,  I  now  j>oured 
some  into  his  eyes  ;  and  as  ho  had  been  very  opinioualive, 
and  expected  only  pure  water,  the  smartness  of  the  lotion 
was  increased  by  the  suddenness  of  his  surprise.  The 
value  of  an  eye-lotion,  in  the  estimation  of  Bechuanas, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  pain  it  gives  in  the  eye.  Tliis  old 
man  went  off  to  the  court-yard  with  the  cup  in  his  hand,  to 
show  everybody  how  the  white  man  had  "  channed  "  pure 
water,  and  made  it  very  "bogale"  or  powerful.  His  idea 
was,  that  if  there  was  anytliing  mixed  in  the  water,  it 
would  be  visible. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THB   MATKBELK   RAID. 


When  the  traders  and  hunters  passed  Shoshong  from 
Moselekatse's  country  at  the  cud  of  the  hunting  seuHon  of 
1862,  they  brought  the  report  that  the  Matehelo  meditated 
an  attack  apon  the  Bumaiii^wato  as  aoon  a.sthc  rains  should 
fall.  Native  wars  are  seldom  or  never  carried  on  in  winter. 
The  waters  are  then  too  scarce  on  the  road ;  the  weather 
is  too  cold  ;  and  tliere  are  few  edible  rootfl  prufurabl*?  on 
the  way,  and  no  fruits  standing  in  their  enemies  gardens  to 
supply  the  army  with  food.  Dutchmen  on  tlie  other  hand, 
as  we  saw  in  the  war  with  the  Batlaping,  never  attack  till 
winter  comes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  with  aixtHy 
to  use  their  horses.  Since  the  first  unauccesaful  march  of 
Dutchmen  on  foot  against  Hottentots  near  to  Cape  Town, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  former  in  the  country,  horses 
have  been  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a 
commando  or  war  party.  The  Dutch  carry  their  own 
supplies  of  food  in  tlieir  waggons,  which  always  accompany 
them  on  such  occasions  ;  and  the  cold,  which  is  not  much 
felt  by  the  Dutchmen,  almost  paralyses  their  enemies  in  the 
winter  mornings. 

The  past  history  of  the  Bamangwato  gave  them  no 
reason  to  presume  on  the  friendship  of  the  Matebele. 
They  had  dared  to  be  independent — ^had  rescued  their 
cattle  when  in  the  hands  of  machaha,  and  instead  of  sub- 
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initting  to  pay  tribute  had  put  the  Matebele  tax-gatherers 
to  death.  Still,  twenty  years  had  intervened  since  these 
evcnta  had  taken  place.  Missionaries  were  now  residing 
with  Moselelcatse  ;  and  peaceful  trading  waggons  passed 
every  year  to  Matehele-land.  Although  Sekhoni*^  liad 
opposed  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Moffat  into  Mofieh'katfie's 
country,  both  he  and  his  people  had  lent  a  certain  amount 
of  credence  to  the  messages  which  Mr.  Mi)ff!it  had  brought 
back  from  their  old  enemy.  Moselekatse  informed  Se- 
khome  once  and  again  that  he  had  laid  his  spear  in  the 
water  (which  is  the  same  as  to  beat  it  into  a  pnining- 
hook) ;  that  the  Bamangwato  might  sleep  ;  and  that  their 
cattle-posts  might  without  fear  be  extended  towards  tlie 
confines  of  hia  territory'.  The  Bamangwato  allowed  their 
confidence  in  these  protestations,  by  advancing  as  far  as 
the  river  Motloutse  witli  their  cattle,  which  left  about  two 
days'  journey  between  them  and  the  Bntalowtu  at  Miilm- 
ku's  town,  who  were  vassals  of  Moselekatse,  and  at  the 
same  time  relatives  and  friends  of  some  of  the  Bamangwato. 
Between  the  Matebele  country  and  the  Bamangwato  there 
stretched  an  irregular  line  of  Makalaka  towns,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  spent  a  most  wretched  existence,  having  the 
difficult  task  to  perform  of  serving  two  masters.  They 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Mat-^hele,  who  entered  their  towns 
when  they  cliose,  depriving  them  of  their  children  as  soon  as 
they  grew  up  to  l>o  of  use.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  their 
interest  to  keep  up  friendly  intercourse  irith  their  old 
maste.rs,  the  Bamang^vato,  because  if  Moselekatso's  rule 
became  intolerable,  they  hoped  to  be  received  into  the  town 
of  the  Bamangwato.  Sometimes  in  the  same  Makalaka 
town  there  would  arrive  scouts  from  the  two  opposing 
tribes,  the  Matebele  and  the  Bamangwato,  to  "hear  the 
news."  In  such  ciroumstances  tlin  Bamang\*'ato  messen- 
gers, who  were  often  themselves  Makalaka  by  birth,  were 
passed  off  as  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  Makalaka  town, 
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or  if  they  were  Bamangwato,  and  unable  to  spe^k  the  Seka- 
laka  language,  tbey  were  hidden  in  a  hut  or  amongst  the 
rocks,  until  the  Matebele  soldiers  left.  The  intolerable 
seventy  of  the  Matebele  has  broken  up  this  line  now,  the 
people  having  fled  to  the  Bamangwato  for  protection  ;  but 
in  1862  there  was  a  considerable  ^f.ikalaka  population 
stretching  along  the  southern  and  south-western  boundary 
of  Moselekatse's  country.  When  the  Bamangwato  herds- 
men advanced  northwards  with  their  cattle,  they  trusted  to 
the  asdstance  of  these  Batalouta  and  Makalaka  to  give 
them  secret  warning  of  the  Matebele  plans.  A  Uttle  un- 
easiness hat]  been  excited  among  the  Bamangwato  by  the 
flight  from  Shoshong  of  an  under-chief  called  Kirekilwe, 
who  was  related  to  the  Batalowta  at  Mahuku's,  and  who 
waa  not  long  at  the  latter  place  when  he  {>assed  on  to 
Moselekatse's  residence.  Sekhome  at  once  said,  when  he 
heard  the  reports  of  war  brought  out  by  the  traders,  "  If 
war  takes  place,  it  will  be  through  the  treachery  of 
Kirekilwe." 

On  Thursday  the  5th  March  definite  intelligence  reached 
Shoshong  that  a  Matebele  army  was  on  its  way  to  attack 
the  Bamangwato.  Already  the  farthest  advanced  cattle- 
posts  of  the  latter  tribe  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
some  of  the  herds  had  been  put  to  death  while  defending 
their  charge.  A  village  of  the  inoffensive  and  industrious 
Mnchwapong  had  also  been  destroyed,  only  two  of  its  in- 
habitants escaping  to  tell  the  tale.  Such  was  the  stoiy 
told  Sekliome  by  the  dust-covered  messenger,  who  himself 
bad  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Matebele.  Not 
knowing  what  was  going  on,  I  arrived  in  the  public  court- 
yard while  the  man  was  speaking,  having  finished  my  work 
in  the  school  for  that  day.  Sekhome  recapitulated  the 
items  of  the  unwelcome  intelligence  to  mc,  and  to  his  sons, 
who  had  come  with  me  from  school. 

By  order  of  the  chief  a  man  at  once  ascended   some 
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rocks  at  the  outskirta  of  the  town,  and  sounded  loud  and 
shrill  tlie  war-cry  of  the  Ramangwato.  Disturhcd  in  their 
mid-day  repose,  in  their  skin-dresaing  and  kaross-making, 
the  men  of  the  town  obeyed  the  unwonted  Biunmons, 
and  streamed  into  the  kotla  or  court-yard,  some  armed 
with  guns,  and  others  witli  assegais  and  ox-hide  shields. 
Hie  news  was  laid  before  the  people,  and  steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  collect  the  cattle  from  the  various  poste, 
with  the  slieep  and  goats.  All  were  to  ho  driven  toward 
the  Bamangwato  mountains,  there  being  at  tins  season  of 
the  year  both  grass  and  water  on  its  lofty  plateaus  and 
within  its  hidden  ravines,  Wiile  some  were  despatched 
to  the  pasta,  otiiera  were  sent  as  sentinels  to  guard  the 
paths  radiating  from  the  town,  and  a  few  picked  men 
were  sent  forward  as  spies,  to  fin*l  out  the  present  position 
of  the  enemy.  Having  made  all  such  arrangements,  the 
cliief  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  force  available  for 
the  defence  of  the  town.  Some  parties  were  still  in  the 
country  at  their  cattle-post  or  their  hunting  station ;  and 
while  their  friends  were  afraid  that  they  would  be  cut  off, 
tlie  chief  lamented  their  absence  from  their  various  regi- 
ments. Marching  out  of  the  town  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
Sekhome  held  what  might  be  called  a  review,  although  it 
was  certainly  a  different  spectacle  from  what  is  indicated 
by  that  expression  in  civilized  countries.  There  was  no 
niai'ching,  no  defiling,  no  sham  fighting ;  but  the  chief, 
squatted  on  the  ground,  dealt  out  ammunition,  etc,  to 
those  who  required  such  ftnpi>lies,  inspected  the  faulty 
lock  of  one  gun,  and  the  frail  stock  of  another, — all  the 
while  inquiring  after  th©  absent,  conversing  with  those 
around  Kun,  and  listening  to  the  account  of  the  herdsmen 
who  continued  to  arrive,  and  who  had  fled  for  their  life 
after  leaving  their  chaise  in  the  hands  of  the  Matebele, 

In  passing  my  house  after  holding  this  **  review,"  Se- 
kliome  jocularly  asked  me  if  I  were  going  to  help  him 
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against  the  Matebele  1  I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  re- 
minded him  that  I  was  a  promulgator  of  peace  and  good- 
iviU  amongst  men ;  that  I  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Mate- 
bele,  and  that  I  was  persuaded  they  also  would  regard  me 
as  a  neutral  party.  Uis  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  Mate- 
bele  warriors  did  not  make  nice  distinctions,  and  tliat  the 
colour  of  a  man's  Bldn  was  not  easily  discovered  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  He  then  informed  me  that  they 
expected  to  be  attacked  during  the  night  or  very  early  in 
the  morning.  "  In  olden  time,"  added  the  chief,  "  whilst 
our  herdsmen  were  still  informing  us  of  the  loss  of  our 
cattle,  the  Matebelc  themselves  fell  upon  us  before  we 
could  make  any  preparation  for  self-defence ;  but  to-night 
they  will  find  us  ready ;  and  should  they  choose  to  enter 
the  town  from  tlie  pLiin  they  will  find  it  empty." 

Sekhome  having  given  orders  that  all  the  women  and 
children  should  take  refuge  on  tlie  mountains,  and  that  ail 
property  should  be  removed  thither  also,  a  strange  and 
melancholy  spectacle  presented  itself  to  the  eye.  The 
several  narrow  paths  leailing  to  the  top  of  the  steep  ragged 
mountains  were  for  some  time  densely  crowded  with  those 
fleeing  from  the  bloodthirsty  Matebelei  Many  mothers 
carrying  large  bundles  on  their  heads  had  alao  a  child  on 
their  back,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  struggled  up  the 
ascent  before  them.  For  some  time  the  old  men  and 
women  and  servants  and  children  followed  each  other  op 
the  hill  as  closely  as  people  do  in  Cheapside.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  my  fellow-missionaries,  with  their  fiwHi^ 
were  then  absent  from  the  station.  That  ntg^t  therefore 
Mn.  Mackenzie  was  the  only  female  io  the  town  of  Um 
Bamaagwato.  and  otxr  children  the  only  liule  ones  wbo 
liad  not  been  removed  to  the  mountain  htjntwun, 

People  passed  to  and  fro  the  whole  night  imdcr  anus ; 
every  one  was  on  iht  alert,  and  we  slept  as  little  as  the 
Bamangwato.     Aboot  tea  o'clock  the  yooog  chlefr  paid  as 
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a  visit,  with  several  of  those  who  attended  church  and 
school — surrounded  by  whom  1  offered  up  pmyer  before 
our  door  in  tlie  bright  moonlight.  I  besought  a  blessing 
on  those  who  fought  for  Lome  and  family  and  property; 
and  prayed  that  God  would  frustrate  the  counsels  of  the 
nation  delighting  in  war.  Fully  expecting  that  an  engage- 
ment would  tiiko  place  before  we  met  again,  I  said  to 
Khame  in  parting  that  I  hojjed  it  would  be  seen  that  those 
who  fearcnl  God  would  be  found  to  be  the  bravest  in  de- 
fence of  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  During  the  night  we 
collected  our  letters,  portraits,  acLOunts^  etc.,  in  a  little  box 
50  as  to  be  easily  removed.  My  wife  also  selected  some 
provisions,  which,  with  the  children's  clothes,  were  placed 
in  rp.'wliness  in  case  of  sudden  alarm.  Although  we  could 
not  sleep  like  our  children,  we  could  commend  them  and 
ourselves  to  the  merciful  protection  of  God,  our  lieavenly 
Father,  and  enjoy  the  peace  of  those  whose  minds  are 
stayed  on  Him. 

Friday. — At  length  the  morning  dawned  without  any 
attack  having  taken  place.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  goata 
from  the  outposts  came  pouring  in,  and  were  hastily  driven 
up  the  mountains.  The  "kloof"  for  a  time  resounded 
with  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  the  shouts  of  their  drivers.  This  moniing,  in  stating 
his  plan  of  defence,  the  chief  informed  me  that,  should  the 
enemy  make  the  attempt  from  the  plain,  thuy  were  to  bo 
allowed  to  enter  the  town,  and  to  set  it  on  fire  if  they 
chose ;  that  a  number  of  cattle  were  to  be  kept  in  sight 
(as  a  bait  for  the  Matebele)  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
behind  Mr.  Price's  house,  and  opposite  my  own ;  and  that 
the  fight  would  therefore  take  place,  as  it  were,  on  our 
premises.  Sckhome  said  he  was  sure  to  beat  them  on  this 
giound ;  and  that  should  they  approach  from  the  plain,  he 
would  not  risk  on  engagement  elsewhere.     He  added  that 
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he  was  sorry  our  housea  were  in  the  way,  but  that  he  could 
not  help  it  In  the  event  of  the  Matebele  endeavouring 
to  reach  the  town  from  the  north  side,  which  was  nearest 
the  scene  of  their  depredations,  the  Bamangwnto  were  to 
meet  them  on  a  "haugh^'  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
and,  if  beatt^n,  were  to  fall  back  on  the  vantage-ground 
before  referred  to. 

After  seriously  considering  our  position  in  connection 
with  the  statement  of  Sekhome,  and  taking  into  account 
the  merciless  character  of  the  Matebele,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  best  for  my  family  to  retire  to  the 
mountains  until  the  danger  became  less  imminent.  Wien 
I  heard  one  cattle-herd  after  another  narrate  the  cowardly 
and  bloody  deeds  which  had  been  enacted  at  the  cattle- 
posts,  my  resolution  was  confirmed.  Wliilst  they  remained 
in  the  house  I  could  not  but  feel  uneasy  as  to  the  result 
of  a  midnight  rush  of  such  savages,  every  one  of  whose 
Bpears  had  repeatedly  drunk  the  blood  of  the  aged  and  the 
decrepit,  the  defenceless  female  and  the  tender  infant.  "  Let 
Ma-Willie  go  on  the  mountain  beside  my  mother,"  said  the 
sincere  and  affectionate  Kharae,  the  eldest  son  of  Sekhome, 
"and  the  Matebele  will  then  reach  her  only  when  we  are 
oil  dead."  I  consented  to  this,  and  my  young  friend 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  few  men,  who  conveyed  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  the  articles  which  we  liad  resolved 
to  remove  from  the  house.  Accompanied  by  these  people 
and  by  our  servants,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  with  the  newly- 
wakened  and  wondering  children  took  her  departure  at 
early  dawn.  I  afterwards  followed  with  the  cattle,  and 
found  my  little  family  seated  on  the  grass  beneath  a  tree, 
their  nearest  neighbour  being  the  chief  wife  of  Sekhome, 
It  was  Wednesday  evening  of  the  following  week  before 
they  left  their  refuge  on  the  mountain  top;  and  the  native 
women  remained  for  two  or  three  days  louger. 
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I  cannot  describe  this  life  on  the  mountain  as  having 
been  at  all  pleasant ;  for  the  place  itself  was  well  known 
to  be  a  haunt  for  wolves  and  tigers ;  in  fact,  but  a  few 
days  before,  a  sheep  had  been  killed  in  daylight  not  many 
hundred  yai-ds  from  where  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  the  little 
ones  slept  in  the  open  air.  But  we  heard  nothing  of  such 
unwelcome  visitors,  and  cannot  but  think  that  the  over- 
whelming rush  of  people  into  their  haunts  must  have 
driven  both  wolves  and  tigers  to  seek  a  lair  elsewhere. 

It  was  my  intention  to  remain  in  the  house  during  the 
night,  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  I  might  be  able  to 
inform  the  assailants  that  the  premises  belonged  to  a 
missionary ;  but  such  was  my  wife's  description  of  her 
first  night  on  the  mountain,  alone  with  her  little  ones, 
that  I  considered  it  necessary  afterwards  to  form  one  of 
the  party.  Our  house  was  thus  left  without  an  occupant 
during  the  night ;  but  Mabu,  the  woman  whose  life  wo 
ha<l  saved  a  hw  months  before,  slept  on  the  premises. 
Although  able  to  have  gone  with  her  mistress,  she  was 
still  weak,  and  preferred  to  remain  among  our  pots ;  and 
wo  allowed  her  to  do  what  she  pleased.  I  Imvo  to  record, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Bamangwato,  that  although  Mr.  Price's 
premises  were  now  entirely  deserted,  and  my  own  left  in  the 
charge  of  a  single  woman,  no  attempt  at  tliefl  was  made. 

While  we  were  scaling  the  mountains  on  Friday 
morning,  the  Bamangwato  had  assembled  in  the  haugh 
alre4idy  referred  to.  It  seems  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
talking  among  the  head  men,  and  Sekhome,  who  besides 
being  chief  is  also  "  ngaka  "  {doctor  or  sorcerer),  engaged 
earnestly  in  reading  his  dice,  and  repeating  his  incanta- 
tions. He  was  interrupted  by  Khame,  who  very  abruptly 
informed  his  father  that  he  wits  taking  u|)  too  much 
time  with  these  things ;  and  that  as  for  himself,  he 
(Khame)  wished  to  Bght  and  have  done  with  it.     The 
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chief,  who  felt  proud  of  his  son,  "  pocketed "  the  insult 
which  in  his  priestly  character  ho  had  Bustained,  and 
immediately  ordered  out  the  two  youngest  "mepato** 
or  regiments,  viz.,  that  of  Khame  and  of  hia  hrother 
Khamane.  The  people  were  pleased  with  tho  condvict  of 
their  young  chief,  and  several  old  men,  who  of  course  did 
not  belong  to  hie  regiment,  tried  to  join  it  as  it  movwl  off, 
but  were  seen  by  Sekhome,  and  ordered  back.  The  two 
chiefs  next  in  rank  to  Sekhome  however  attached  thein- 
Bclves  to  Khame's  jwirty,  followed  by  their  mi?n. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  whole  fierce  under  Khnme 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred.  Of  these,  the  majority  had 
guns,  and  about  eight  were  mounted  on  horseback. 
Before  he  rode  off,  Khame  was  addressed  by  Sekhonie,  to 
the  effect  that  he  must  not  imagine  he  was  going  on  an 
elephant  huitt ;  that  he  was  marching  against  men,  and 
not  merely  men,  but  Matebelft. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  Bamang^vato 
came  in  siglit  of  the  Matebole,  who,  contrary  to  tlieir 
usual  custom,  had  been  advancing  slowly,  apparently  in  no 
hurry  to  attack  tho  town.  They  were  marching  in  three 
companies,  two  of  which  were  together,  and  these  the 
Bamangwato  attacked. 

At  first  the  machaga  (Matebele  soldiers),  who  were 
armed  with  spears  and  shields,  made  light  of  the  guns, 
imitating  their  report;  but  they  soon  clianged  their 
mind.  Moving  in  compact  bodies,  they  found  that  every 
ball  told  on  some  of  them ;  so  that,  when  charged  by 
those  on  horseback  they  gave  way,  some  of  tliera  throwing 
down  their  arms  and  Heeing.  Tliese,  liowever,  were 
rallied  by  the  others  shouting  to  them  that  they  were 
disobeying  the  great  law  of  Moselekatse,  which  forbids 
any  of  his  warriors  to  nin  from  the  enemy.  But  while 
the  day  was  thus  with  the  BamangwatO|  the  third  com- 
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pany  of  Matebele,  which  had  been  following  up  a  cattle- 
track  at  poine  distance,  hearing  the  report  of  fire-arms, 
hastened  to  the  Bceno  of  action,  and  Bceing  how  matters 
were  going,  crept  along  under  cover  of  the  tall  grasa, 
until  they  got  close  Iwhind  the  BamanL^'ato.  They 
advanced  until  they  wero  discovered,  when  they  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and,  raising  their  wild  war-cry,  rushed  as  one 
man  on  the  forces  of  Khame.  The  retreating  Matebele, 
finding  that  their  comrades  had  come  to  their  assistance, 
turned  round  on  their  pursuers ;  so  that  now  the  Baman- 
gwato  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Khame 
shouted  to  his  men  to  keep  together  and  fight  their  way 
out ;  but  his  authority  was  soon  at  an  end.  Many  of  the 
ohk'r  BaniangwaUj  men  had  shown  symptoms  of  fear  from 
the  beginning,  and  fought  only  after  they  saw  that  Khame 
and  hia  young  comrades  were  gaining  the  day.  Kow, 
when  they  beheld  machaga  on  every  side,  the  old  fear  of 
the  Matebele  seemed  to  return  to  them,  and  they  fled  in 
all  directions,  the  horsemen  doing  their  best  to  cover  their 
retreat.  The  Matebele  did  not  pursue  them  far ;  and  the 
Bamangwato  returned  during  the  night,  leaving  about 
twenty  dead  on  the  fiehl.  According  to  trustworthy  reports 
aft^rwarfls  received,  the  loss  on  the  other  dde  was  much 
greater. 

Late  on  Friday  night,  Patojwito,  a  Matebele  refugee, 
who  had  long  resided  under  Sekhome's  protection,  and 
who  had  been  sent  as  a  spy  to  observe  the  movements  of 
the  advancing  Matebele,  returned  with  the  message  that 
a  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  on  its  way  round  the 
mountain  ;  and  that  therefore  the  attack  on  the  town 
might  be  expected  from  the  plain  on  the  south  of  the  town. 

Keeping  wnt4:h  fiver  my  promises,  I  heard  about  mid- 
night the  shrill  war-cry  rise  from  the  rocks  near  the  kotla. 
It  resounded  through  the  deserted  town,  was  re-echoed 
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by  the  mountains,  and  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the 
sentinels  on  tho  heights.  Every  one  took  it  for  granted 
that  an  engagement  waB  at  hand.  My  wife  told  me  that 
Bho  liad  been  aurroundcd  by  native  women  a  minute  before 
the  cry  was  heard  ;  in  a  few  minutes  more  fihe  found  herself 
aloue  with  her  three  children  on  tho  mountain  top.  fSiio 
could  see  nothing  in  the  moonlight  but  the  rocks,  into 
whoso  dark  caverns  lier  companions  had  suddwuly  rushed. 

Oat  of  many  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  fight^  I 
shall  narrate  one  or  two.  Pelutona,  one  of  the  chief  men 
wlio  went  with  Khame,  bein^ij  very  fat,  and  on  foot,  soon 
fell  behind  in  the  retreat,  and  would  have  been  killed  but 
for  the  gnJlant  conduct  of  one  of  his  men.  This  devoted 
servant  put  himself  between  his  master  and  his  pursuers, 
saying  to  the  former,  "Now,  take  a  good  breathing,  they 
have  to  kill  me  first,  and  before  they  do  so  you  will  be  well 
rested,  and  able  to  escape."  Instead  of  firing  at  once  at 
the  Matebete  (who  by  this  time  had  a  very  wholesome 
dread  of  the  guns),,  tliis  man  kept  them  at  a  distance  by 
now  and  then  pointing  his  musket  at  them,  until  at  length, 
thinking  they  were  now  too  far  from  the  main  budy,  and 
seeing  that  the  Bamangwato  were  no  longer  afraid  of  them, 
the  Matebele  gave  up  the  chase. 

In  the  course  of  tho  retreat  of  the  Bamangwato,  one  of 
them  found  himself  at  some  distance  from  the  others,  and 
closely  pursued  by  a  Lcitebclo.  His  gun  was  lomled,  and 
cocked  too,  but  ho  had  not  courage  enough  to  enahlo  him 
to  stand  and  fire  ;  so  he  ran  as  fast  as  ho  could,  carrying 
his  gim  on  his  shoulder.  To  the  surprise  of  both  pursuer 
and  pursued,  something  having  caught  the  trigger,  bang 
went  the  gun,  its  terrified  bearer  still  running  at  the  top 
of  his  speed.  Whether  the  ball  had  passed  somewhat 
near  ti  the  Letcbele  behind  is  not  known,  but  at  any  rate 
he  at  once  gave  up  the  pursuit,  evidently  of  opinion  that  lie 
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was  altoj^tlier  too  dangcrouB  a  fellow  who  could  thus  fire 
over  his  shoulder  without  slackening  his  pace. 

Another  man  was  brought  to  me  five  days  after  the 
battle  with  nine  Bpoar  wounds,  all  deeji,  and  one  completely 
maiming  one  of  his  legs,  lie  said  he  had  shot  three 
Mat<?l)ele,  but  was  surrotnided  while  re-loading,  his  gun 
taken  from  him,  and  he  liiniaelf  rejieatedly  stabbed,  and 
left  for  dead.  Coming  to  himself  during  the  night,  he 
crawled  out  of  the  way  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  it  took  him 
five  (lays  to  get  home,  aFj  he  could  not  walk.  I  dressed  his 
wounds,  which,  being  all  clonu  cuts,  soon  healed,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  man  was  quite  well. 

Saturday. — Among  otlier  things  which  I  had  conveyed 
to  the  mountain  was  my  medicine  chest,  fur  which  I  felt 
«ure  I  should  find  some  use,  A  mau  called  Rjilitau  made 
Ills  apjTparance  at  uur  retreat  to-day,  carrying  a  Letebele 
spear  as  a  trophy.  Pointing  to  his  ann,  I  saw  that  it  had 
been  pierced  above  the  elbow,  and  the  man  explained  that 
it  was  done  by  the  spear  wliieh  \u-  cnrriod  in  his  hand. 
He  was  one  of  four  men  in  charge  of  a  flock  of  slieep  and 
goats,  which  they  had  driven  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Machwapong.  On  the  approach  of 
the  Mfttebele,  two  of  his  comi)anion8  lied,  and  the  third 
was  killed.  While  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape, 
llalitau  was  confronted  by  a  Letebele.  Both  discharged 
their  mi.ssiles  at  once.  The  bullet  from  Ralitau's  gun 
missed  the  Lechaga  himself,  but  it  drove  his  shield  out  of 
his  hand.  The  spear  of  tlm  T..eti*bele  pierced  Ralitau's 
arm,  and  stuck  in  it.  Hastily  jmlling  it  out,  the  herdsman 
challenged  the  Letebele  to  combat  with  his  own  spear, 
exclaiming,  "AVe  have  now  a  spear  each,  and  neither  of  ns 
has  a  shield  :  come  on  I "  The  Letebele  declined  the 
'■ombat  J  and  Ralitau  was  proud  of  both  spear  and  wound. 

*t  was  confidently  expected  by  the  Bamangwato  that  J 
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to-day  they  would  be  attacked,  and  their  expfictationa  were 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  th*^  scouta  that  the  Matebele 
were  advancing.  It  was  taken  for  grantt-d  that  after 
enemies  whom  they  formerly  despised  as  unworthy  of  their 
Bteel,  had  met  them  in  the  open  plain,  the  Matehel© 
warriors  would  consitK*r  themselves  in  honour  hound  to 
vindicate  their  character  by  destroying  the  town  and 
gardens  of  those  who  Jiad  been  guilty  of  sucli  temerity. 
But  the  day  and  niglit  passed,  and  Sabbath  dawned,  and 
stili  the  Matebele  came  not 

Sunday. — I  conduct^^d  divine  service  in  my  house,  the 
congregation  under  anus,  and  momentarily  expecting  the 
news  that  the  attack  ha*l  begun.  Strange  to  say,  I  had 
that  morning  come,  in  the  course  of  regular  expositions  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  the  43d  and  44th  verses 
of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  :  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  ncig!ibour  and  hate 
thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies  ; 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  jiersecute 
you."  This  was  tlie  "  lesson  of  the  day  "  for  my  congrega- 
tion as  they  st^tod  round  me  in  arm.i.  I  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  tliem  that  the  covetousness  and  selfishness,  which 
were  at  the  bottom  of  all  aggressive  wars,  would  yet  be  over- 
come by  the  power  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  teaching 
men  to  love  tlicir  neighbours  aa  themselves.  But  in  the 
meantime,  while  tribes  existed  which  still  revelled  in 
bloodshed,  and  lived  after  the  manner  of  beasts  of  prey, 
their  neighbours  must  stand  on  the  defensive.  It  was  as 
reasonable  for  a  man  to  defend  his  person  and  his  home 
from  the  assegai  of  midnight  assassins  as  from  the  assault 
of  lion  or  snake.  God  had  given  l!ie  man  a  stronger  body 
than  the  woman,  that  he  might  work  for  her  and  defend 
her.     A  man's  mother,  or  wife,  or  sister,  ought  to  be  reached 
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by  encmieg  only  over  his  lifeless  body.  But  tbo  spirit  of 
the  covctouH  man  engaged  in  an  aggressive  war,  and  that 
of  the  Christian  man  defending  Ids  family  and  his  home, 
were  widely  different.  The  one  was  a  dark  and  murderous 
spirit,  finding  satisfaction  in  pillage,  in  outrage,  and  in 
bloodshed.  The  other  was  a  noble  and  worthy  feeling,  stem 
to  the  assailant,  and  yet  regretful  because  it  was  necessary 
to  defend  human  life  at  such  a  cost.  Aggressors  fought  for 
what  was  before  them,  and  not  their  own,  the  possessions 
and  the  homes  of  their  neighbours.  The  defenders  fought, 
not  for  anything  before  them,  or  in  the  possession  of  others, 
but  in  defence  of  what  was  their  own,  and  dear  to  their 
hearts,  in  their  homes  behind  them.  Gloomy  malice  filled 
the  heart  and  blackened  the  visage  of  the  one  combatant ; 
mildness  and  calm  det^^rmination  animated  the  other.  The 
one  detiired  only  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  his  adversaries  ; 
the  other  went  forth  to  fight  that  he  might  preserve  and 
build  up,  and  cherished  no  hatred  in  his  breast  towards 
his  misguided  fellow-men.  *^  Thus,"  I  concluded,  "while 
you  defend  yourselves  and  your  relatives  from  the  Mat«- 
bele,  do  not  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  revenge.  Wish  well 
to  the  Matebele.  Wish  that  tliey  may  give  up  war,  and 
visit  you  only  on  peaceful  errands.  Wish  that  the  teaching 
and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  may  find  its  way  into  their 
hearts,  and  prevent  them  from  coming  to  desolate  the 
homes  of  their  neighbours  any  more."  We  concluded  by 
an  earnest  prayer  for  the  Matebele,  in  which  I  feel  assured 
I  was  heartily  joined  by  some  of  my  audience.  Tlie  lesson 
of  that  morning  was  communicated  to  mjiny  who  were  not 
assembled  for  worship.  *'  The  teacher  had  said  that  God 
would  bless  and  help  those  whose  minds  were  not  filled 
with  covetousness,  but  who  were  only  defending  their  own 
homes  and  families."  S<*-khome  himself  came  and  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  the  "  word "  which  had  been  spoken,  and 
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said  that  "  I  must  pray  very  much  that  God  would  help 
them,  and  give  them  the  victory."  Tho  Bamangwato 
head  men  came  also  to  speak  of  the  hravery  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  young  chiefs  and  otliers  who  were  members  of 
the  congregation.  "  We  were  told,"  said  they,  "that  when 
a  man  became  a  Christian  he  was  hound  not  to  tight  iu  any 
cause,  and  that  his  relatives  would  have  to  defend  the 
believer  as  well  as  hia  wife  and  family.  We  therefore 
expected  that  all  the  *  men  of  tho  word  of  God '  would 
have  ascended  tho  mountain  with  the  women  and  children. 
But  to-day  those  who  pray  to  God  are  our  leaders." 

"  In  forbidding  covetousness,"  said  an  old  man,  "  the 
word  of  God  stops  all  war,  for  all  Bechuana  wars  are  begun 
through  covetous  n  ess." 

In  my  own  retirement  I  craved  that  wherever  the  lessons 
which  I  ventured  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Christ  fell  short 
of  what  He  himself  would  have  given  at  Shoshong,  he  would 
mercifully  forgive,  and  lead  His  servant  into  full  obedience 
to  His  will. 

As  one  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  sus- 
pense, the  idea  occurred  to  me  this  morning  to  visit  the 
Matebele  camp,  with  the  undefined  hope  that  earnest  ex- 
postulation might  avert  further  bloodshed.  I  communi- 
cated my  desire  to  Kliame  and  some  other  Bamangwato, 
but  they  unanimously  urged  me  not  to  go ;  that  my  coun- 
sels would  be  unheeded,  and  my  own  life  placed  in  danger. 
They  said  that  when  the  Bamangwabo  horsemen  first  made 
their  appearance  on  tho  battle- field,  the  Matebele  called 
out,  "  These  are  *  Makhoa  * "  (white  men),  and  that  some 
might  still  labour  under  tins  impression.  Out  of  curiosity 
I  called  two  Matebele  refugees,  and  laid  the  matter  before 
them.  I  asked  them,  if  they  were  still  in  tho  Matebele 
army,  and  while  on  duty  as  sentinels  saw  me  approaching 
their  camp,  what  would  they  do  1  would  they  waylay  me 
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in  thft  long  grasa,  or  meet  me  op^'nly  and  demand  my  b\isi- 
ness  1  The  men  seemed  puzzled  ;  hr&itato<l  some  time  ; 
looked  at  my  face  and  then  at  one  another ;  and  at  laat 
replied,  that  they  thought  that  they  would  dhow  themselves 
to  me  and  demsnd  my  business.  On  some  one  o&king 
them  if  they  had  taken  into  account  the  facta  of  the  late 
engagement,  oapecially  in  connection  with  the  terror  in- 
spired by  the  horsemen,  the  countenances  of  the  two 
Matolwle  assumed  a  rather  embarrassed  asf>ect,  and  they  at 
length  answered,  "  Your  reception  would  depend  very  much 
on  the  individual  character  of  the  advanced  sentinels." 
"  Does  the  teacher  know,"  continued  one  of  them,  "  that  it 
is  reckoned  an  honour  among  my  former  comrades  to  kill 
a  white  man  ?  It  ia  only  old  Matehele  that  can  boast  of 
having  done  so.  Then  in  the  event  of  any  investigatioQ 
by  the  chief,  it  would  be  eany  to  say  tliat  they  thought  you 
were  a  Boer,  or  even  a  native  spy."  Their  manner  as  much 
as  the  words  of  their  answer,  induced  me  to  relinquish  the 
idea,  for  I  was  convinced  that  the  risk  incurred  in  taking 
this  step  was  not  counterbalanced  by  any  well-grounded 
hope  that  my  ad\ice  would  be  taken.  I  remembered  that 
the  army  of  the  Matebele  had  left  their  countrj*  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  expressed,  or  at  any  rate  well  understood, 
wishes  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Sykes,  and  I  hiul  no  grounds 
for  8upi>osing  that  a  stranger  would  have  more  influence 
with  them  than  their  own  missionaries,  or  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  more  open  to  reason  after  the  irritation  of 
a  fight  in  which  one  half  of  their  army  had  Inien  forced  to 
retreat  before  enemies  whom  they  despised,  than  they  M*ere 
before  they  left  their  own  country. 

It  rained  heavily  during  the  night  of  Sunday  ;  it  was  oa 
dark  as  pitch,  and  in  every  way  suitable  for  deeds  of  blood. 
My  poor  wife  had  to  draw  herself  and  the  cliildren  into 
small  compass  below  the  bush,  for  the  kaross  above  did  not 
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afford  much  shelter,  I  spent  the  weary  hours  of  the  night 
over  our  firo,  which  consistpd  of  one  huge  log,  the  liuming 
end  of  which  the  rain  failed  to  extinguish.  Now  was  the 
time  for  the  Matebcle  to  attack  ;  for  the  fire-anns  of  the 
Bamangwato  got  more  or  leas  out  of  order  through  exposure 
to  the  rain,  especially  the  old-fashioned  flint  muskets,  whose 
owners  had  frequently  nothing  but  a  tattei-cd  handkerchief 
with  which  to  cover  the  lock.  To  the  astonishment  of  all, 
the  night,  which  had  been  one  of  diBcumfurt  and  anxiety, 
passed  over  in  peace.  Early  in  the  morning,  however, 
Sekhome's  advanced  sentinels  brought  the  intelligence  that 
the  Matebele  had  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  place  where  the  Baman- 
gwato  lay  in  waiting  for  them.  Every  one  was  in  readiness 
for  ijnraediate  action.  The  cliief  gave  orders  that  no  cattle 
should  descend  from  the  hill  to  drink.  We  could  distinctly 
hoar  the  report  of  the  guns  fired  by  the  Matebele,  being 
those  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  in  the  iight. 

After  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  this  way,  it  became  evident 
that  the  enemy  did  not  intend  to  advance  on  the  town. 
They  were  rei)orted  as  eating  water-melons,  and  destroying 
what  they  could  not  eat  in  the  outlying Bamangwato  gardens. 
It  was  evident  t!iat  tliey  were  reaily  a^ain  to  fight  in  the 
open  plain  ;  and  it  was  equally  plain  that  they  were  afraid 
to  venture  into  the  narrow  passes  leading  into  the  town  of 
the  Bamangwato.  In  a  short  time  the  report  came  that 
the  enemy  was  moving  off,  and  afterwards  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  retracing  their  own  steps,  and  not, 
as  it  was  imagined,  moving  round  the  mountain  to  the 
more  accessible  side  of  the  town.  The  news  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect  in  brightening  up  the  countenances  of  the  Ba- 
mangwato, although  they  were  not  without  suspicion  that 
the  retreat  was  a  feint ;  and  that,  as  in  olden  time,  the 
Matebele  would  return  when  they  thought  their  enemies 
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would  be  off  their  giiarJ.  Men  were  therefore  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  following  the  enemy  and  watching  their 
movements.  Tliey  were  to  sleep  where  they  slept,  and  in 
the  event  of  their  returning  to  the  attack,  were  to  hasten 
before  them  and  inform  the  chief  On  Tuesday  morning 
a  second  party  was  sent  off ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  first 
returned,  bringing  the  intelligence  that  the  Matebele  were 
still  retreating.  On  Wednesday,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  which  they  had  secured,  and 
which  had  remained  at  adiatance  under  strong  guards,  were 
being  collected  by  tlieir  captors,  who  wore  now  in  full  re- 
treat homewards.  Feeling  conWnccd  that  all  danger  was 
now  over,  we  that  evtning  re-entered  our  house,  thankfully 
cherishing  the  hope  that  the  disturbance  and  anxiety  were 
now  at  an  end. 

On  Thursday  the  message  was  brought  to  Sekhome, 
that  a  Letuhele,  found  nnthout  spear  or  shield,  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  that  they  awaited  his  orders  as  to  hia 
fate.  The  order  was  that  he  should  bo  put  to  death. 
I  learned  this  from  Khame,  who  said  the  men  who 
were  to  kill  him  had  already  leil  the  town.  I  imme- 
diately sought  the  chief,  but  was  kept  waiting  some  time. 
At  length  he  appeared,  and  I  expostulated  with  him  both 
as  to  the  cruelty  and  bad  policy  of  such  conduct.  He  at 
once  deaputched  a  messenger  to  countermand  his  order, 
professing  that  he  had  given  me  the  man's  life.  But  what 
was  my  regret  while  I  was  still  in  the  courtyard  to  see  the 
men  first  despatched  advance  into  the  kotla,  and  announce 
that  the  chief's  command  had  been  obeyed.  The  poor 
defenceless  wretch  had  bnen  put  to  a  cruel  death,  although, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  ho  pleaded  with  pitiable  eamest- 
nesB  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  I  was  gratified  to 
find  that  alt  who  attended  church  were  opposed  to  each 
revengeful  bloodshed.     Indeed,  it  was  with  the  idea  that 
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I  might  be  able  to  save  the  man's  life  that  the  young  chief 
had  informed  me  of  the  circumstance.  This  was  certainly 
acting  in  tlie  spirit  of  our  last  Sunday's  discourse. 

In  this  incursion  the  "wairiorfl  of  Moselekatse  more 
than  8U8tiiin«d  their  cliaracter  fur  bloudthiratineBS.  They 
butchered  old  men,  women,  and  little  children,  at  the 
Bamangwato  cattle-posts.  Young  women  and  boys  they 
spared,  driving  them  as  caplivea  ;  the  former  to  cuitivate 
their  gardens  and  the  latter  to  be  trained  as  *'  machaga," 
or  warriors. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  departure  of  the  Matebele, 
Sekhome  organized  and  secretly  despatched  a  party  of  his 
best  men  to  "  lift"  the  cattle  from  posts  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Matebele  country.  Of  course  it  was  a  danger- 
ous ejcpedition,  it  being  very  easy  for  tlm  Matebele  to  have 
intercepted  them  on  their  return.  But  tlie  Baniangwato 
relie<l  on  being  out  of  reach  l>efore  the  army,  whic!i  they 
knew  had  been  sent  for  a  time  to  the  north-west  of  Mose- 
lekat&e'a  country,  could  be  led  against  them.  And  in  this 
hope  they  were  not  disappointed.  After  more  than  a 
month's  absence  they  arrived  with  the  oxen  of  two  large 
Matebele  posts,  and  a  drove  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  chief 
kept  this  business  a  secret  from  me,  as  also  from  Khame; 
it  being  given  out  that  the  men  had  gone  to  collect  the 
Bushmen  who  had  been  scattered  by  the  Matebele.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  party,  Sekhome,  wlio  professed  to  be 
ashamed  to  come  him^elf^  sent  Khame  witli  the  message 
that  he  knew  I  should  btauie  him  ;  but  that  he  wished  to 
obtain  something  in  place  of  the  cattle  which  the  Mate- 
bele had  stolen  from  lum.  On  this  occasion  Khame  re- 
fused what  must  have  been  to  him  a  most  tempting 
present,  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  number  of  the  stolen 
cattle.  He  told  his  father  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
expedition,  and  would  not  share  its  spoils. 


CHAPTER  XV, 
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On  the  arrival  of  my  friends  Messrs.  Price  and  J.  S. 
Moffat  at  Shoflhong,  in  the  end  of  June  1863^  our  consal- 
tations  were  not,  as  we  had  at  one  time  hoped  they  would 
be*,  concerning   the   misaion    to   the   north   of  the   Zam- 
beae,  but  with  reference  to  the  continuance  of  the  mis- 
sion  already   established  among   the    MateWIe.     It   was 
nearly  a   year  since  we   had    heard  from  Messrs.  Sykes 
and  Thomas,  the  missionaries  at   Inyate,  and   their  last 
letters   had    contained    the  mournful   intelligence    of   the 
death   of  Mrs.    Thomas   from   fever.     Mr.   and   Mrs.   J. 
Moffat  were  extremely  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  friends;    but   the  disturbed  state  of   the 
country  presented  an  obstacle  to  tlieir  proceetiing  alone. 
After  protracted  deliberation,  "  it  was  thought  necessary," 
as  I  wrote  to  the  Directors  at  the  time^  **  temporarily  to 
reinforce  the  Matebele  mission  at  this  unsettled  juncture, 
on  account  of  the  indifferent  health  of  some  members  of 
the  mitjsion^  and  the  contemplated  absence  of  othors  from 
tbe  scene  of  their  labours.      The    Directors,   I   thought, 
d  agree  that  it  would  be  very  unadvisable  for  any  one 
■»  be  left  iilone  in  such  a  country  as  the  Matebele  ; 
'*t  order  to  prevent  this  possibility   that  I 
journey.     My  own  health  was  very 
time  since  Mrs.  Mackeazie  hud  had 
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an  att4ick  of  fever.  We  were  therefore  Iiappy  in  making 
the  present  attempt;  hoping  that,  having  assisted  the 
Matebele  mission  to  weather  a  storm,  our  own  path  for 
the  future  would  be  made  plain  to  us."  In  fact,  I  was  not 
without  hope  tliat  I  might  afterwards  meet  with  such 
encouragement  as  would  induce  me  to  remain  in  tlie  Mate- 
bele country,  or  to  visit  some  of  the  tribes  beyond  it. 
Although  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  the  traditional 
war  policy  of  the  Matelwlo  woi^  not  to  he  given  up  all  at 
once  by  the  chief  and  people,  I  also  hoped  to  be  able  to 
represent  to  Mosdekatso  some  of  the  evil  consequences  of 
war  with  the  Bamangwato,  in  stopping  communication 
between  the  Matebele  and  the  south,  from  which  quarter 
they  were  annually  visited  by  European  traders.  Sekliome 
gave  me  a  half-defiant  message  to  Moselekatse,  in  which 
he  compai'ed  himself  to  a  certain  insignificant  but  pertina- 
cious insect,  well  known  to  both  Matebele  and  Baman- 
gwato ;  but  I  consulted  my  own  feelings  and  Sckhome's 
interest-8  by  not  delivering  it. 

We  left  Shoshong  about  the  middle  of  July.  We  had 
not  gone  two  days  from  the  station  when  we  met  a  second 
war-party  of  Bamangwato,  who  were  driving  before  them 
sheep  and  goats  which  they  had  captured  at  the  Matebele 
outposts.  We  were  afraid  that  this  pertinacity  on  the 
part  of  Sekhome  to  secure  something  in  place  of  his  stolen 
cattle,  might  bring  do^^'n  the  signal  vengeance  of  the  haughty 
Zulu  chief,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  such  reprisals  from 
a  Becbuana  adversary.  At  Palatshwe,  about  three  days 
from  Shoshong,  we  came  to  the  large  enclosures  which  the 
Matebele  had  built  for  the  reception  of  the  stolen  cattle  of 
the  Bamangwato.     Here  Mangwane,  the  son  of  Mosele- 

ikatse,  had  his  headquarters,  while  the  Matebele  forces  were 
Bcounng  the  country.  During  tlie  rest  of  our  journey,  not 
a  day  passed  that  we  did  not  see  in  these  fresh  cattle-pens 
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along  the  road,  the  evidence  of  the  recent  presence  in  the 
country  of  the  warlike  people  to  whom  we  were  journey- 
ing. 

The  country  lying  to  the  north-cast  of  Shi>ahong  is  inter- 
iiected  by  a  number  of  rivers  which  arc  all  tributaries  of 
the  Ouri  or  Limpopo.  The  Mahalapye  flows  close  to  the 
Bamangwato  mountains,  and  was  the  first  of  these  rivers 
which  wo  crossed.  The  Mitle  and  the  Teuane  were  only  a 
few  miles  beyond ;  and  the  Lotsane,  with  its  bed  of  slate 
rock,  was  the  next  river  on  our  route.  To  our  east  the 
tsetse  is  found  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country,  leaving, 
however,  many  nnoc«^upied  tracts  within  the  radius  of  ita 
habitat.  At  a  place  called  Tshakane  the  fly  approaches 
close  to  the  waggon  roatl ;  indeed  the  Bamangwato  asserted 
it  was  on  tlie  road  itself.  But  we  saw  nothing  of  it,  and 
it  had  probably  shifted  its  quarters  with  the  game,  which 
of  course  every  year  became  less  numerous  on  frequented 
highways.  Near  to  Senile  we  passed  the  ruins  of  a  village 
whose  inhabitants  had  been  killed  or  scattered  by  the 
Matebele.  Not  a  soul  was  visible  in  the  country — not  a 
fresh  human  foot-mark  on  the  sand.  The  broad  trail  of  the 
Matebele  soldiers  had  swejjt  all  life  before  it. 

Before  reaching  Seribe  river,  which  joins  the  Motlontse 
a  short  distance  below  the  road^  a  troop  of  buffaloes  paseed 
our  mid-<]ay  resting-place.  Some  of  the  men  seized  their 
guns  and  fired,  but  without  result.  Tlie  dogs  gave  chase 
and  caught  a  calf,  whose  bellowing  we  soon  heard  in  the 
forest.  It  was  of  considerable  size,  which  I  suppose  ex- 
plains why  its  mother  did  not  return  to  defend  it  or  to 
seek  it.  WTien  we  came  up  to  it,  Mr.  Moffat's  dogs  and 
my  own  were  holding  fast  the  indignant  animal  in  spite  of 
its  violent  efforts  to  get  away.  A  bullet  carefully  placed 
put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  and  supjdied  the  party  with 
some  veal.     Tliis  is  a  kind  of  meat  which  natives  do  not 
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mucli  relish.  Tliey  aoom  to  roganl  it  pretty  much  as  they  do 
unri|)o  fruits,  wliich  are  good  enough  iii  a  season  of  scarcity, 
but  niuoh  iinprovt^d  if  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity.  In 
hunting  buffaloes  the  oliject  is  to  secure  a  cow  in  good  con- 
dition, tlia  bull  buflalu  being  very  dry  and  tough  eating. 
A  troop  of  buflHlocH  itui-sued  by  muuntt'd  huiitsinen  keep 
together  for  a  short  distance,  but  gra<iually  the  old  bulls 
drop  to  one  side  undt;r  the  shelter  of  the,  thick  buehes. 
These  grim-looking  aniruals  remain  liere  in  ambush,  and 
spring  out  upon  tho  unwary  hunter,  ahould  he  unfor- 
tunately pass  that  way.  But  experienced  men  keep  their 
eye  on  such  awkward  cuatomers,  and  give  them  a  wide  l^erth 
by  not  following  exactly  upon  the  track  of  the  buffaloes. 

I  once  rode  seventy  miles  to  attend  a  Dutch  hunter,  who, 
strange  to  say,  had  been  not  only  way-laid  but  shot  by  one 
of  these  old  buffalo  bulls.  It  mshed  from  behind  a  bush 
upon  the  Dutchman,  throwing  both  horse  and  rider  to  the 
ground  with  the  fury  nf  its  first  attack.  It  gored  the  horse 
to  death  before  it  could  recover  it«  feet,  and  next  attacked 
the  rider.  The  Dutchman  says  he  lay  a^  flat  as  ho  could 
on  the  ground,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cmved  bonis  of  the 
buffalo  from  getting  below  him  to  toss  Intn.  Whilst  irre- 
solute what  to  do  next,  the  buffalo  unfortunately  tixid  uj)on 
the  Dutchman's  gun  as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  and  some 
twigs  having  got  about  the  hair-trigger,  the  gun  weut  off, 
and  the  contents  of  the  barrel  went  through  the  Dutch- 
man's bent  arm,  entering  above  the  elbow,  and  passing  out 
beiow  it  The  buffalo  was  frightened  by  its  own  exploit, 
and  left  the  wounded  hunter,  with  his  gun  and  saddle  and 
wounded  arm,  to  make  his  way  on  foot  to  his  waggon. 
Several  splinters  of  bone  came  away,  and  the  man  again 
recovered  the  use  of  his  arm.  I  learned  that  when  the 
pain  became  very  great  with  the  motion  of  the  waggon,  the 
Dutchman  had  been  in  the  habit  of  slaughtering  a  goat,  of 
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which  he  had  a  flock  with  Iiim,  extracting  its  still  warm 
stomach,  and  inserting  the  wounded  arm  into  it.  The 
"  trekking"  or  drawing  was  described  by  the  man  as  very* 
severe  as  soon  as  the  arm  was  intro(hirod  into  this  strange 
poultice  of  herbs.  I  was  informed  that  the  stomach  of  a 
sheep  had  not  the  same  virtue ;  and  in  explanation  was 
reminded  that  the  goats  fed  upon  bushes,  many  of  which  had 
medical  properties,  while  the  sheep  contented  itaelf  with 
grass.  Tliat  this  application  removed  acute  pain  I  had  the 
fullest  evidence  in  the  case  of  this  liimter.  I  found  also 
that  his  companions  were  applying,  as  an  ordinary  dressing 
to  the  wound,  a  poultice  composed  of  certain  proportions  of 
'  OBtiich-cgg  and  Hour,  which  seemed  to  answer  very  well. 
On  the  whole,  I  have  a  much  liigher  idea  of  the  Dutch 
appliances  to  external  wounds  than  their  pi-e&criptions  for 
internal  maladies. 

I  wi^  detuine^l  a  little  behind  Mr.  J.  S.  MoSat  white 
disposing  of  the  young  buffalo  behind  my  spare  waggon,  so 
that  it  was  nearly  sunset  before  we  came  to  the  Seribe. 
Here  we  were  fated  to  spend  the  night.  In  pulling  the 
waggon  up  the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  the  gear  of  the  oxen 
gave  way  reiieatedly,  and  the  wagf^on  rolled  back  into  the 
deep  sand  of  the  dry  river  bed.  Whilst  patiently  repairing 
these  accidents,  both  men  and  oxen  were  startled  by  the  loud 
roar  of  the  lion  in  our  vicinity.  Bringing  the  front  of  the 
team  round  to  the  waggon,  I  made  the  two  leaders  fast  to 
the  wheel,  so  that  the  team  could  neither  pull  the  waggon 
nor  break  away.  Whilst  we  were  doing  this,  a  young 
ox,  which  ha^l  been  standing  loose,  made  off  through  the 
bushes.  As  there  was  no  response  among  the  men  to  my 
request  for  volunteers  to  bring  it  back,  I  had  myself  a  good 
chase  in  the  moonlight  after  **  Bleisman  "  before  he  would 
consent  to  return  to  the  waggon.  The  wolves  (hyenas) 
abounded  in  the  river,  so  we  lighted  a  hirge  fire  near  the 
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end  of  the  little  waggoii»  which  was  still  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  lest  we  should  he  robbed  of  our  veal.  We 
lighted  also  another  fire  close  to  the  front  of  my  own 
waggon,  the  entrance  to  whicli  was,  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  river  bank,  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  Seated  at  this 
Ere  we  hod  our  usual  evening  worship,  and  the  whole  night 
was  spent  in  watchfulness.  I  taught  my  men  some  now 
psalm-tunes,  by  way  of  passing  the  teilious  houi-s,  till 
daylight  brought  complete  safety.  The  lion  no  doubt 
found  his  supper  in  our  neighbourhood  j  but  in  the  morn- 
ing none  of  us  was  sufficiently  curioua  to  seek  to  discover 
what  bad  formed  his  meal. 

The  Motloutse  river,  which  we  next  crossed,  had  on 
its  bank  the  ruins  of  the  moat  advanced  cattle-]>ost  of  the 
Bamangwato,  and  the  first  wliich  hud  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Matobele  in  the  late  raid.  Crossing  the  Shashe  and 
the  Tatio,  we  were  now  in  tlie  heart  of  what  was  until 
recently  one  of  tlie  moat  famous  resorts  of  the  elephant. 
Immense  troops  still  visit  this  district  every  year;  and 
hunters  here  loiter  to  fill  up  their  waggons  at  the  end  of 
their  hunt,  or  to  draw  fresh  blood  at  the  commencement  of 
a  new  season,  and  while  they  are  on  their  way  to  more  dis- 
tant fields.  Near  to  tlie  confluence  of  the  Impakwc  and 
Ramokwebane,  there  are  some  acacia  tliickets  into  which 
no  hunter  can  follow  the  elephant,  and  towards  whicli  the 
sagacious  creatui'cs,  when  alaimed,  at  once  direct  their 
course.  Not  long  ago  a  hunter  shut  six  elephants  in  one 
day  in  this  district.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  carried  a 
gun  with  an  immense  bore,  shooting  four  bullets  to  the 
pounil  of  lead.  On  this  occafiion  he  was  accorapauitd  by 
a  young  Scotchman,  then  taking  Ins  &rst  lessons  in  elephant- 
hunting.  Follomng  a  wounded  elephant  into  a  dense 
thicket,  this  young  hunter  was  unhorsed  by  another  of  the 
troop,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed.     The  enraged 
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aninuil  stood  for  some  time  over  tlie  wounded  horse  and 
Uio  ridor,  lying  low  in  the  dust,  and  then,  apj>ax'cntly 
satisfied,  took  its  departure. 

Another  party,  headed  by  Mr.  Hartley,  a  wcll-knoirn 
hunter,  whose  IocIcb  have  grown  grey  on  the  elephant^ 
"spoor,"  also  got  into  circumstancea  of  extreme 
in  this  locality.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea* 
son,  and  the  usual  caution  was  not  observed  in  the 
general  anxiety  to  secure  some  of  the  troop.  This  teme- 
rity led  some  of  the  hunters  into  the  dense  thorn  bushes, 
thi'ough  which  sometimea  there  was  only  the  single 
path  which  the  bulky  elephants  made  as  they  fled 
before  them.  In  such  a  thicket^  and  only  a  few  yards  iUj 
front  of  them,  an  elephant  cow  raised  its  shrill  sliriek 
rage,  and  with  uplifted  trunk  rushed  towards  them.  One 
huntsman  glided  from  the  saddle,  and  crept  away  under  the 
bushes,  leaving  hia  horse  to  take  its  chance.  Others  who 
were  not  so  far  in  advance  hastily  retreated.  The  ele- 
phant made  at  once  for  the  foremost  huntsman.  One 
glance  assured  this  gentleman  that  his  only  hope  wae  in 
retreat,  there  being  no  outlet  whatever  in  front  of  him. 
AVheeling  round  in  an  instant,  he  dug  hia  spurs  into  his 
horse  and  made  a  nish  for  lift*.  For  a  moment  it  appeared 
he  was  too  late.  The  trunk  of  the  elephant  was  over 
him ;  but,  sure  of  her  victim,  instead  of  seizing  liim  at 
once,  she  preferred  to  strike  him  M^ilh  her  tusk.  She 
fortunat<?ly  missed  her  first  blow ;  but  was  about  to  repeat 
the  stroke,  when,  the  bushes  being  now  a  little  less  dense, 
Mr.  Hartley  observed  the  imminent  peril  of  hia  friend,  and 
bravely  hastened  to  his  assistance.  Riding  close  up  to  tlie 
elephant,  and  discharging  the  contents  of  his  gun  in  her 
side,  he  galloped  off  in  another  direction.  The  well- 
execDted  ruse  was  miccessfu! ;  the  attention  of  the  elephant 
being  withdrawn   from  the   hunter  who  was  witliln   her 
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power,  and  directed  to  her  new  assailant,  who  having  thxia 
saved  his  friend's  lifo,  raadfi  good  hie  own  escape  also. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  we  crossed  the  Inkwezi 
river,  and  iialted  near  Malmku'a  town.  Instead,  however, 
of  presenting  the  usual  indications  of  a  large  and  industrious 
population,  the  whole  country  looked  forlorn  and  desolate. 
The  long  grass  was  waving  over  the  untrodden  patlia 
which  led  to  the  gardens  from  the  town.  The  com, 
pumpkins,  and  melons,  and  other  fniita^  were  standing  un- 
harvctited  in  the  fields.  I  visited  the  town  itself,  which 
had  been  a  few  months  before  the  scone  of  lifo  and  acti- 
vity, and  found  only  charred  ruins,  with  here  and  tliere 
the  skeletons  of  some  of  its  former  inhabitants.  Soon  after 
our  arrival,  a  handful  of  Katalowta  descended  to  our 
waggous  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  mouutivin,  which  had 
now  become  their  abode  since  their  escape  from  the  general 
ruin  of  their  peoj>Ie.  Piom  them  we  heard  the  confirma- 
tion of  reports  which  we  Imd  previously  received,  con- 
cerning the  massacre  of  this  tribe  by  their  masters,  the 
Matebele. 

When  Moselekatse  first  approached  their  country  from 
the  south,  the  division  of  the  Batalowta  under  Makobe  sub- 
mitted to  him  as  his  vassals.  On  his  deatli^  Makobe  was 
succeeded  by  Mahuku,  who  continued  his  obedience  to 
Moselekatse.  At  the  same  time  he  kept  up  constant  com- 
munication witli  his  fiiends  and  relatives  at  .Shoshong,  and 
his  brother  Kirekilwe  deserted  Moselekatse,  and  fled  to 
Sekhome.  Kirekilwe  lived  under  this  chief  for  several 
years;  and  was  a  person  of  consideration  in  the  town. 
He  seems  however  to  have  been  animated  by  an  insatiable 
love  of  change  or  adventure ;  for  soon  after  I  took  up 
my  residence  at  Shoshong,  Kurekilwe  Hed  back  again  to 
his  brother  Maliuku.  It  was  said  that  he  suggested 
to  Moselekatse  the  facilities  for  making  a  raid  upon  the 
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Bamnnp;vrat.o  cattle-posts.  "  Did  not  the  chief  hear  the 
cattle  of  Sckhome  in  the  still  evenings  V  it  was  asked. 
"Their  cattle  had  advanced  so  close  to  his  country  that  if 
tho  chief  listened  he  would  hear  them."  The  biifc  waa 
too  strong  for  Moselekatse.  He  had  made  promises  to 
live  at  peace,  hut  had  never  kept  them ;  to  attack  Sekhome 
would  ordy  l>e  throwing  off  tlie  mask.  Had  not  Sekhome 
long  ago  killt'd  forty  of  his  warriors,  and  was  the  vengeance 
of  Moselekatse,  although  long  deferred,  not  to  fall  ?  So  the 
war  against  Sekhome  waa  agreed  upon  by  Moselekatse, 
but  kept  secret  from  the  missionaries.  They  saw  the 
preparations  for  war ;  they  knew  when  the  army  left ; 
hut  tlir.re  was  not  a  soul  who  dared  to  inform  them  of  its 
destination,  because  Moselekatse  had  sjiid  they  must  be 
kept  ignorant  until  after  the  war-party  ha*]  started. 

One  divisinn  f>f  the  army  was  ordered  to  pass  the  town 
of  the  Batalowta,  and  to  obtain  guides  from  among  the 
people  of  Mahuku,  who  would  show  the  cattle-posts  of  the 
Bamangwato,  and  the  best  juvtha  into  their  country.  But 
the  Batalowta  remembered  tliey  were  Bechuanas,  although 
vaasals  of  Moselekatse.  Mahuku  and  his  people  excused 
themselves  from  such  traitorous  service.  They  said  they 
were  faithful  to  Moselekatse  as  vassals  and  as  herds- 
men. But  they  declined  to  guide  his  soldiers  to  attack 
their  own  countrymen.  Even  the  restless  and  meddling 
Kirekilwe  refuHed  to  acconijwiy  the  army  against  the  town 
whose  hospitality  he  had  so  recently  enjoyed.  What  was 
to  be  done  1  Tlie  whole  army  halted  wliile  messengers 
hastened  back  to  inform  Moselekatse  of  the  unexpected 
conduct  of  the  Batalowta„  The  chief's  reply  to  the  leaders 
of  the  war-party  vrns  simply  that  the  army  must  go  on  and 
bring  SckJiome*s  cattle.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
ordered  another  body  of  men  to  go  to  Mahuku's,  and  there 
wait  for  the  return  of  the  army  from  Shoshong.    They 
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were  to  live  in  open  friendship  with  the  Batalowta ;  but 
aa  soon  as  the  army  returned  they  were  to  be  ready  to 
execute  orders  which  they  shcmUi  tlien  receive.  The  in- 
structions of  the  chief  were  faithfully  obeyed.  While  the 
rest  of  the  Matebele  anny  wei-e  toiling  tlirough  aii  unknown 
country,  enduring  hunger  and  thirnt,  tl»eir  cmnnules  at 
JVIahuku's  were  living  in  continual  revelry.  Every  night 
they  assembled  for  beer-drinlcing  and  for  dancing.  The 
surroundiug  mountains,  so  silent  when  I  gazed  upun  them, 
re-echoed  the  deep  voices  of  the  soldiers  and  the  shiill 
notes  of  the  Batalowta  women,  as  they  joined  in  the  song 
and  in  the  dauca 

After  Wtieks  spent  in  this  manner,  their  comrades  re- 
turned from  the  raid  upon  Shotihong.  Tliey  sent  forward 
a  message  to  Moselekatse  to  say  that  they  hatl  brought 
some  Bamangwato  cattle  j  but  their  tsufleriugs  had  been 
great  for  want  of  guides,  and  the  Bamangwato  were 
assisted  by  white  men,  from  whose  shooting  they  had 
suffered  loss.  Confinned  in  liia  belief  that  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  Batalowta,  Moselekattie  took  steps  to 
wreak  on  them  Ins  heaviest  vengeance.  He  told  the  com- 
manders of  the  war-jjarty  that  they  were  not  to  see  his 
face  until  they  had  destroyed  Maliuku  and  Iviroldlwe,  and 
every  one  belonging  to  them.  This  order  was  carried  out 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  giveu.  The  commanders  of 
the  army  sent  for  the  two  brothers,  professedly  to  receive 
the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  which  Moselekatse  was  to 
intrust  to  their  care.  At  the  same  time  the  Mat^bele  in 
the  town  were  secretly  informed  that  they  must  be  ready 
to  take  their  part  in  the  tragedy  which  was  about  to  be 
enacted.  Tlie  Batalowta  were  completely  deceived.  Only 
Kirekilwe  seems  to  have  suspected  foul  play,  and  thei'efore 
secreted  a  battle-axe  below  his  mantle.  Several  young 
men  followed  Mahuku  without  invitation,  hoping  to  be 
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"treated"  hy  their  "balrknne"  or  coninulea  among 
Matebele  soldiers.  They  advanced  uosuspectingly  into  the 
heart  of  tlie  camp,  greeting  the  soldiers,  and  being  greeted 
in  return.  But  in  an  instant  the  guests  became  the  vic- 
tims. In  vain  they  craved  for  mercy ;  tliey  were  over- 
powered by  their  betrayers,  and  put  to  death  ivith  every 
indignity  and  cruelty  of  which  savagea  could  conceive 
But  iK^fortJ  he  died,  Kirekilwe  had  killed  one  and  wounded 
another  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Batalowta  women,  working  in  their  gardens,  lieard 
that  day  a  dreadful  noise  in  the  camp  of  the  Matebele ; 
sounds  were  borne  to  their  ears  so  like  the  cries  of  the 
dying,  and  the  shouts  of  their  murderers,  that  they  fled 
from  the  gardens  and  hastened  homo  to  give  the  alarm. 
They  learned  that  their  chief  and  some  of  their  head  men 
had  gone  to  the  camp  ;  but  what  of  tlmtl  Tliero  sat  their 
Matebele  guests  as  merr)'  iis  ever,  in  friendly  conversation 
with  the  men  who  had  remained  at  home.  The  women 
whispi-rwl  their  ff^rs  antl  misgivings  to  some  of  their 
friends;  but  no  hee^l  was  given  to  what  was  regarded  as 
an  idle  tale.  They  were  told  that  they  had  hcurd  nothing 
but  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  in  the  camp,  mingled  with  the 
lowing  of  the  Bamangwato  cattle,  and  tho  bli^ating  of  their 
sheep  and  goats.  But  by  and  bye  the  merry  mood  of  their 
Matebele  guests  seemed  to  abate ;  in  spite  of  themselves 
they  looked  uneasy,  and  directed  eager  glances  towards 
the  outside  of  the  town ;  meanwhile  striving  to  dissemble 
and  to  carry  on  the  playful  talk.  In  an  instant  they 
started  to  their  feet ;  the  friend.5  now  changed  into  furies, 
the  laughing  guests  into  betrayers  and  murderers.  They 
stabbed  each  man  his  host,  each  soldier  tlie  man  whose 
oomrade  or  particular  friend  he  hati  been.  Their  ea^r 
glances  had  been  in  expectation  of  a  signal  outside 
the  tOM'n,  to  notify  that   it   had   been  surrounded  with 
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Matebele  soldiers.  Now  the  Batalowta  old  men,  roused 
from  tlifir  mid-day  repose  T>y  the.  din  of  murder,  and 
seeking  to  escape  to  the  neighbouring  hiU,  were  received 
pon  the  spears  of  the  Matebele  who  encircled  the  town. 
The  aged  women  who  unbared  their  breasts  to  Wspeafc 
men's  mercy,  instead  of  mercy  received  a  spear.  Even  the 
harmless  infanta  were  put  to  death  ;  "  for,"  as  a  Matebele 
soldier  exjilained  to  me,  "  when  tlieir  mothers  are  killed, 
did  we  not  also  kill  the  infants,  they  would  only  be  eaten  by 
the  wolves."  Only  young  women,  and  boys  and  girU,  were 
spared.  Some  of  these  wretched  captives  told  mo  that  at 
first  they  knew  not  the  fate  of  some  of  their  ndatives,  but 
that  hoj>e  died  within  them  when  they  beheld  an  amdet 
or  a  necklace  of  beads,  or  other  well-known  ornament,  now 
decking  the  body  of  a  Matebele  soldier.  A  large  slit,  made 
with  the  assegai  in  the  ear  of  every  captive,  announced  to 
them  that  they  were  now  the  property  of  Alosiilokatse. 
The  last  heathenish  act  was  to  strip  the  dead,  to  cut  up 
the  clothing  of  the  murdered  parents  into  the  cinctures 
worn  by  the  Matebele,  and  then  compel  t!ic  terrified 
children  to  wear  them. 

Strango  to  say,  in  the  midat  of  this  shmghter,  the  Mate- 
"bele  spared  all  the  Batalowta  who  had  been  employed  as 
servants  by  the  missionaries  at  Inyate.  Having  no  idea  of 
the  connection  between  master  and  servant  as  obtaining  in 
England,  they  seemed  to  regard  theso  men  as  the  property 
of  the  missionaries,  and  therefore  not  to  be  put  to  death 
with  the  rest  of  their  townsmen. 

Three  of  these  TSatidowta  w(*re  despatched  on  the  Monday 
after  our  arrival  at  Mahuku's  to  infonn  Moselekatse  of  our 
approach.  No  stranger  is  admitted  into  the  Matebele 
country  without  the  permission  of  the  chief  first  asked  and 
obtained.  And  after  he  enters  the  country,  if  he  la  a 
trader  or  hunter,  ho  is  under  constant  surveiUance  until  he 
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is  again  beyond  the  boumJary  of  the  Matehele  country.  I 
found  that  great  8tre«a  was  laid  by  tlie  Batalowta  on  the 
fact  that  I  liad  been  at  Sokhorae's  during  the  late  war  ;  in 
fact,  that  I  wiifi  to  be  announced  iw  tlie  king  as  *'  .Sekhoine'a 
missionary."  While  not  caring  to  hide  my  connection  with 
the  Bamangwato,  I  endeavoured  to  impress  on  their  minda 
tbat  I  had  been  only  one  year  at  St^khome'a  ;  that  I  had 
come  from  England  at  the  same  time  as  tlio  Matebele 
miaaionaries.and  that  I  was  one  with  them  in  entire  neutrality 
in  all  political  matters.  I  learned  afterwards  that  all  my 
explanations  had  been  given  in  vain — all  that  reached 
Mo8elekatse*8  ear  being  that  "  Yonie  (Mr.  J.  Moffat)  was 
coming,  accompanied  by  Sekhome's  missionary." 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  Moselekatse  would  admit  ua, 
we  did  not  wait  at  Mahoku's  for  an  answer,  as  is  some- 
times done,  but  slowly  followed  in  the  rear  of  our  messen- 
gers. In  this  way  we  passed  through  what  is  called  the 
Makalaka  country,  which  is  the  ridge  or  backbone  from 
which  on  one  side  the  rivers  flow  first  to  the  north-west 
and  then  northward  to  the  Zambese,  and  on  the  other  side 
flowed  to  the  south-east  and  joined  the  Limpopo.  Thb 
elevated  region  appeared  to  be  healthy,  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful and  fruitful.  Although  this  was  the  dry  season,  we 
found  the  country  abounding  with  water.  We  found  here 
the  sugar-bush,  and  for  days  were  free  from  the  acacia 
jungle.^  of  the  lower- Ijing  country  which  we  ha<l  left  behind 
us.  After  leaving  Monyama'a  town  we  entered  the  Mate- 
bele  country  proper,  and  began  the  descent  from  the  high 
lauds  in  which  we  hod  spent  the  last  few  days.  We  had 
now  an  escort  in  old  Monyama  himself,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  letting  us  pass  his  village  l>efore  our  messengers 
had  returned  with  the  permi-ssion  of  the  cliiof. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  19th  August,  our 
attention  was  directed  t-o  the  fierce  barking  of  our  dogs  at 
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something  among  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  some  of  the 
men,  having  taken  tlioir  guns,  proceeded  to  the  spot. 
Hearing  shots  fired,  Mr.  Moffat  and  I  followed.  My  wife 
handed  mo  what  we  both  took  for  granted  was  my  rifle, 
and  I  haatened  to  the  scene  of  action.  As  T  apprnarhnd  I 
was  met  by  my  two  drivers,  who  were  running  at  full 
speed.  I  inquired  what  was  chasing  them,  hut  they  had 
no  time  to  tell  me.  Proceeding  a  little  fartlior,  I  saw  a 
black  rhinoceros  cow  with  iU  calf,  the  latter  of  which  was 
baited  by  the  dogs.  I  came  up  just  in  time  to  see  one  of 
my  dogs  tossed  into  the  air  by  the  enraged  mother.  Sadly 
shaken,  but  with  no  bonea  broken,  "  Celt "  crept  away 
among  the  bushes,  and  did  not  show  face  again  until  the 
danger  was  paflt.  The  rhinoceros  had  nlrt*;uly  received 
several  shots  from  Mr.  Moffat  and  from  the  men  :  I  now 
discharged  the  contents  of  both  barrels  into  its  body,  being 
perhaps  fifty  yards  from  the  animal.  When  I  fired  the 
second  time  the  rhinoceros  staggered.  Tlie  calf  was  now 
shot,  and  another  bullet  or  two  were  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  mother,  when  the  men  said  it  was  dead,  and  began  to 
advance  towards  it.  I  had  just  been  obsorNing  its  little 
eye,  and  saw  there  was  life  in  it  still,  when  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  its  body  sent  back  at  the  top  of  their  speed  those 
who  were  advancing.  But  it  was  only  a  spasmodic  jerk. 
The  creature  was  unable  to  rise  again  to  its  feet.  It  was 
however  too  stubborn  to  roll  over  in  the  helplessness  of 
some  wounded  animals,  and  died  resting  ou  its  kuees. 

"  Hallo !  who  has  been  firing  at  a  rhinoceros  with  small 
ehotr*  asked  some  one  as  soon  as  we  went  up  to  the 
body.  Every  one  now  looked  at  his  gun.  To  my  chagrin 
I  found  that  I  was  the  hero  of  the  small  shot.  I  had  been 
riding  in  Mr.  Moffat's  waggon  that  afternoon,  and  in  my 
absence  my  driver  had  begged  my  rifle  from  my  Avife. 
When  I  aftAjrwanls  hastily  asked  it,  slio  mechanically  lianded 
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to  mo  my  fowling-piece,  which  was  also  loaded  aiul  cj 
It  was  amusing  now  to  remember  the  applause  with  which 
the  men  had  greeted  my  second  shot,  and  the  staggering  of 
the  rliinoceros  I  The  noise  of  the  report  may  have  dis- 
concerted the  animal,  but  certainly  tlic  hail  of  small  shot 
did  it  no  hann  whatever,  only  mottling  its  hide  so  as  ta 
resemble  what  a  rhinoceros  with  small-pox  might  be !  As 
the  sun  was  nearly  set,  we  drew  our  waggons  up  to  the  two 
carcasses,  and  there  spent  the  night  Before  the  waggons 
were  tmyoked,  the  children  had  climbed  on  the  back  of  the 
rhinoceros,  and  were  examining  its  horns  and  fierce  little 
eye  The  meat  from  the  ribs  of  the  rhinoceros  is  considered 
best  j  and  it  is  said  the  flesh  of  the  mohohu  or  white  rhino- 
ceros is  very  good.  I  cannot  recommentl  that  of  the  borile 
or  black  rhinoceros,  although  with  the  appetite  of  camp 
life  in  Africa  it  was  palatable  enough. 

Two  messengers  from  Moselekatse  met  us  here  next 
morning  before  we  had  commenced  our  day's  journey. 
Tliey  had  brought  the  "  mouth  "  of  tlie  king  to  us.  Of 
course  Mr.  J.  Moffat  was  going  home  ;  thu  chief  was  glad  to 
hear  of  his  return.  Turning  his  attention  to  me,  the  men 
began  to  put  a  great  many  questions,  to  which  I  returned 
plain  and  straightforAvard  answers.  "  Tiie  chief  wished  to 
know  what  I  wanted  in  his  country  V  I  replied  that  I 
wished  to  see  the  chief  himself,  and  my  friends  at  Inyate. 
After  patiently  answeringngreat  many  questions — exphina- 
tions  being  also  given  by  Mr.  Moffat  on  any  point  where  it 
was  necessary, — to  my  surprise  and  disappointment  the 
messenger  began,  not  without  some  confu-^ion,  after  our 
unreserved  conversation,  to  deliver  to  rae  the  decision  of 
his  master.  Moaelekatse  ordered  me  to  return ;  Yonie 
was  to  come  on ;  but  the  chief  did  nut  wiali  to  seo  one  of 
the  Bamangwato.  I  learned,  however,  that  this  decision 
was  not  final ;  one  of  the  men  ^Yi\&  to  return  with  such 
explanations  as  I  might  have  to  give.      Mr.  Moffat  and  I 
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again  went  nver  our  position  and  our  objects  with  tlio  differ- 
ent tribes  where  we  resideil  as  misaionaries,  and  that  my 
visit  to  the  Matcbelo  ha<l  no  political  meaning  whatever. 
Having  already  ascertained  that  our  friends  at  Inyate  were 
in  good  health,  I  might  have  returned  at  once ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to  do  so.  I  did  not  like 
the  indignity  of  being  sent  about  my  buaiueas  in  yo  Boni- 
mary  a  manner;  but  above  that,  I  felt  it  would  enhance 
our  reputation  as  missionaries  among  the  natives  were  we 
•ble  to  pass  over  from  one  cont^ndinri;  tribe  to  another 
during  the  time  of  war,  and  be  recognised  as  the  friends  of 
all  and  the  enemies  of  none.  "Say  to  your  chief,"  I  added, 
when  the  man  wa-s  about  to  depart,  "  that  my  heart  is  sore 
at  having  to  turn  back  here,  although  not  beeauHe  I  shall 
lose  the  opportunity  to  take  something  out  of  the  Matebele 
country,  or  to  enrich  myself  at  the  king's  exi>en8*i.  I  can 
also  bear  to  return  witliout  seeing  either  the  cliief  or  my 
friends  who  have  lived  so  long  under  his  protection ;  but 
my  heart  is  sore  because  in  turning  me  back  the  chief  says 
I  am  one  of  the  Bamang^vato.  Now  my  chief  is  not  Se- 
khome,  although  I  taught  his  people  for  some  time  the  Word 
of  Go*l.  The  chief  to  whom  I  owe  allegiance  is  the  Sove- 
reign of  all  the  white  people  you  see,  and  lives  beyond  the 
ocean.  I  go  back  because  Moselekatse  commands  me  ;  and 
the  only  sore  phice  in  my  heart  is  tliat  he  treats  me  not  as 
a  missionary  from  England,  but  as  a  subject  of  Sekbome." 
Mr.  J.  Moffat  also  assured  the  soldiers  that  he  would  be 
responsible  for  my  good  conduct  at  Inyate,  and  would  be 
willing  to  take  upon  his  shoulders  the  blame  of  admitting 
me  into  the  Matebele  country. 

Being  without  water  at  our  present  encampment,  the 
soldiers  with  some  reluctance  agreed  that  we  should  go  for- 
ward to  wliere  we  could  obtain  some  for  ourselves  and  our 
oxen.  There  being  none  at  Boherehere  river,  we  advanced 
to    Kumidoj   there   to   await    the   final    decision   of    the 
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chief.  We  learned  in  our  conversations  with  tho  mcssen-" 
gers  that  the  amiouacoment  that  **  Sekliome's  missiouary  " 
WAS  coming  with  Yonio  had  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
pleasantly  and  joking  at  the  court  of  Moselekatsc.  "  Make 
haste  and  milk  some  of  Sekhome's  cows  for  Sekliomc's  mis- 
sionary," said  the  chief  to  those  near  him,  **  for  he  must  be 
hungry  after  00  long  a  journey."  This  was  received  with 
roars  of  laughter.  *•  Why,  if  I  a<lmit  this  man,"  he  added, 
"  he  will  see  everything  in  the  country,  and  theu  return  and 
inform  Sekhome."  One  of  thn  cliief's  wives,  greatly  puzzled 
at  my  coming,  exclaimed,  "  What  crimes  do  these  white 
men  commit  which  cause  thera  to  flee  ^m  their  own 
country  in  this  way  1 " 

On  Thursday  the  21st  August,  the  messenger  returned 
from  tho  chief — his  feet  and  legs  covered  with  dust,  but 
with  a  smiling  countenance.  Instead  of  delivering  his 
message  to  us  as  we  expect-ed,  be  passed  us  with  a  word  of 
greeting,  and  sitting  down  before  his  fellow-soldier,  who  was, 
I  suppose,  his  superior,  narrated  bo  him  the  reply  which  the 
chief  ha<l  sent.  After  lio  lut^l  fully  mastered  the  report, 
the  heafl  man  of  the  two  now  addi-csaed  us,  and  ann(junced 
that  "  I  wa,«<  to  come  on ;  but  where  was  my  present  to  the 
chief,  and  that  uf  Mr.  J.  Muffat  ?     lie  had  not  seen  them." 

The  next  Sunday  we  spent  at  a  river  called  Tlapa  Baloi 
(WifflU'd's  Stone),  where  Mr.  Moffat  preached  in  Seteliele 
to  the  peoj>le  of  the  neighbouring  village.  A  considerable 
number  of  soldiers  were  present  when  the  service  began, 
bub  before  it  was  over  they  had  all  left  except  one  or  two 
old  men,  who  at  the  conclusion  demanded  "  tusho,"  a  re- 
ward for  their  good  conduct !  I  noticed  that  alinost  evi:ry 
gro^\'n-up  man  had  his  body  marked  somewhere  with  the 
cuts  of  the  speiir  or  battle-axe.  1  had  afterwards  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  noticing  the  same  thing.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  men  I  saw  iu  the  country  bore  the  marks 
of  these  hand-to-haud  encounters  wiLh  their  enemies,     I 
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have  heard  it  said  that  an  African's  head  is  the  laat  place 
at  which  an  advereary  ought  to  aim  with  Bword  or  spear  j 
but  the  Africans  dy  not  think  so  themselves,  for  the  majority 
of  the  wounds  which  I  saw  among  the  Matebele  were  in 
the  head,  or  m^ar  to  it.  With  their  scars  I  noticed  an 
orderliness  among  the  soldiers,  and  a  i>oliteae88  on  the  part 
of  tliMir  officers,  which  I  had  not  seen  among  the  Bechuanas. 

We  readied  the  camp  of  Moselekatse  on  Monday  after- 
noon, hut  did  not  see  the  chief  till  next  morning.  He 
was  not  living  in  a  town,  but  at  the  foot  of  a  moimtain 
not  far  from  a  village  caJled  Sesentene.  His  four  waggons 
were  drawn  up  near  to  each  other  j  behind  these  were  the 
temporary  huts  of  his  harem  and  servants,  closed  in  by  a 
hedge  of  thorn  branches,  and  in  front  a  large  j)en  for 
cattle  and  another  for  sheep  and  goats.  Such  were 
the  **  quarters  "  in  which  we  found  tho  chief  of  the  Mate- 
bele.  As  in  other  things,  his  clianges  of  residence  seem 
to  be  guided  by  caprice.  After  living  for  some  time  at  a 
place,  suddenly  the  order  is  issued  to  pack  the  waggons 
and  yoke  the  oxen,  and  before  all  tho  atteudante  know 
whitlier  they  are  going,  the  waggons  are  moving,  and  tho 
temporary  huts  left  in  a  blaze.  Perhaps  the  old  chiefs 
craving  for  new  encampments,  and  fresh  gi'een  bouglis  for 
his  fences,  had  to  do  with  the  common  belief  in  charms 
and  spells.  His  enemies  were  supposed  to  Iw  constantly 
at  work  to  bewitch  him  and  compass  his  death.  The 
removal  of  his  camp  to  new  quarters  would  he  supposed 
to  break  al!  these  enchantments,  and  render  tliem  nugatory. 
In  the  same  way,  if  one  of  his  people  becomes  ill,  he  is 
removed  from  the  village  in  which  he  is  residing,  and 
placed  in  a  booth  or  temporary  hut,  away  from  all  human 
residence,  and  t!»e  sufferer  in  this  lonely  retreat  is  watched 
by  the  doctor  and  by  one  attendant  until  recovery  takes 
place,  or  death  puts  an  end  to  his  eulTuriiigs. 

And  now  for  my  reception  by  this  African  despot,  whose 
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name  was  a  terror  far  and  near.  After  passing  the  little 
bootiis  aud  the  waggons,  we  wore  nhown  into  the  aheep-pen, 
at  the  door  of  which  sat  a  nmnber  of  soldiers.  A  fire  Iiad 
been  plai:ed  in  the  middle  of  the  pen,  and  near  to  it, 
seated  in  an  old  fashioned  arm-chair,  tiie  gift  of  Mr. 
Moffati  sat  Moselekat»e.  Ad  we  advanced,  wts  got  each  a 
warm  and  rather  lengthy  shake  of  the  liand,  the  attendAnts 
shouting  lustily,  "Great  king!  man-e-ater!"  etc.  We  took 
our  placed  on  the  ground,  opposite  the  arai-diair,  aud  had 
A  full  view  of  its  occupant,  who  was  the  object  of  this 
abject  praise.  We  saw  an  old  frail  man,  so  frail  tliat  he 
could  not  stand  by  himself  or  walk  a  single  step.  His 
legs  wei*e  paralysed ;  his  arms  moved  with  difficulty,  and 
in  a  spasmodic  manner ;  his  head  was  grey,  and  his  face 
bore  the  wrinkles  of  old  age.  The  only  clntliing  of  the 
chief  at  the  time  of  our  introduction  to  liim  consisted  of 
an  English  blanket  brought  loosely  round  his  loins,  and  a 
naval  officer's  cap  on  his  head.  An  old  greatcoat,  the 
original  colour  of  which  was  to  me  matter  of  speculatiun, 
served  as  a  footstool,  and  was  removed  with  the  choir 
when  the  chief  desired  to  change  his  position.  I  Bought 
in  the  countenance  of  Moselekatse  some  explanation  of  his 
bloody  and  successful  career,  but  1  cannot  say  that  I  found 
it  in  the  face  of  the  old  man  before  me.  He  had  a  good 
linad  and  large  eyas,  almost  the  largest  I  have  seen  in  an 
African  face.  And  if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
Cfmld  listen  unmoved  to  the  vuice  of  justice  and  mercy, 
wc  had  little  to  remind  us  of  the  taot.  A  bright-eyed 
child  sat  near  the  chief,  and  wiuted  upon  him.  He  was  a 
captive,  and  hia  pivrenta  had  no  doubt  been  ruthlessly 
mui'derL'd.  lie  sat  beside  the  itrm-chair  of  Mu.selekatse 
like  a  favourite  lap-dog,  the  chief  occasionally  taking 
notice  of  him,  and  smiling  at  his  a]>parf'Utly  happy  looks.* 

L  Slrfttige  to  say,  tliia  little  favonred  captive  (>o}*  ilid  not  like  bis 
(lOBitlon  00  KpAuiol  or  plaything  to  MoiwUkAtse.    Although  I  never  spok« 
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Some  of  Moselekfitse'a  "  wives,"  of  wliora  I  was  told  there 
were  hundreds  in  the  country,  sat  near  to  their  lord,  ready 
to  obey  his  slightest  wish.  AVc  were  presented  with  bo- 
yalwa  or  native  beer  in  a  drinking  vessel  neatly  woven  of 
grass.  The  women  held  in  their  hands  elegant  spoons, 
also  made  of  grass,  for  Bkimming  away  fliea  or  other  objects 
from  the  beer.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  two  great- 
coats which  we  had  sent  on  the  previous  day  as  presents ; 
but  immediate  application  was  made  for  additional  "  help," 
as  the  Matebelc  express  it.  However,  our  reception  on 
the  whole  was  gracious  enough,  as  things  go  there,  Mosele- 
katse  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  my  connection  with  Sekhome, 
and  recognised  me  as  a  missionary  from  England  or  Kuru- 
man — tlio  difference  or  distance  between  those  two  places 
not  being  understood  by  the  Matebele.^     Tlie  chief  had 


to  him,  except  prrhap«  by  a  Itintlly  glancn  of  the  eye,  T  found  after  Ipaving 
the  chicffl  camp,  on  my  de]>artaro  from  tho  eonntry,  that  t]iis  little  fellow 
hod  forsaken  tho  smites  and  tho  daintier  of  Mosclekatso  and  secretly 
ensconced  himnelf  in  ono  of  my  vag^ons.  Poor  boy  !  I  could  not  let  him 
stay.  But  it  was  with  a  hoary  heart  that  I  led  htm  out,  and  delirered  him 
to  two  soldiers  to  take  back  to  his  heathen  muter. 

1  I  have  been  amused  to  obeen'e  the  Imzy  notions  as  to  places  and  per* 
sona  which  prevnil  in  the  interior.  Till  tho  day  of  his  death  Mo&elekatsa 
thought  of  his  friend  Mr.  MofTat  as  cluef  of  the  traders  and  hunters  who 
annually  visited  hU  oountry.  An  Englishman  who  never  uiw  Mr.  Moflat, 
and  certainly  never  visited  Kuniman,  delivered  every  year  at  his  first  in- 
terview with  Moselekatse  an  improvised  message  to  the  cMef,  with  which 
he  said  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Mr.  MofTat.  Again,  on  leaving  tho 
country  at  the  end  of  the  season,  this  person  went  regularly  to  the  chief 
to  receive  n  message  for  his  chief  at  Kuruman,  ^is  journey  all  the  while 
leading  him  hundnds  of  miles  away  from  that  pkLce.  Then  the  people  of 
Kuruman  invariably  gave  themselves  out  in  the  interior  as  subjects  of 
Moffat.  "  Mahurc,"  they  said,  "  was  chief  at  Taung— Moffat  was  chief  at 
Kuruman."  This  iuKured  for  them  more  conndenition  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  received.  At  Lake  Nguiui  an  English  trader  must  gmvely 
assured  the  chief  that  be  could  not  oguiu  show  face  at  Kuruman  and 
answer  to  Moffat  fur  the  gnoils  iu  his  wa^ori,  unless  Lechulatebe  gave 
him  more  ivory  for  them  ttian  he  was  then  offering  !  Aiid  after  all  there 
was  great  reason  for  the  current  report  that  Mr.  Moffat  was  the  chief  of 
Konuuan.    As  the  land  belongod  to  the  mlsaioaAry  society,  the  kingly 
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been  noted  for  tlie  hospitable  custom  of  detaining  visitors' 
long  after  the  time  when  they  desired  to  depart.  Bat 
lung-sickne&s  had  considerably  diminished  the  quantity  of 
beef  at  his  disposal,  and  visitors  were  no  longer  entertaint 
as  guests  at  the  chiefs  expense.  In  our  o\iii  case,  after 
stay  of  two  days,  the  chief's  politely  expressed  reluctance 
at  our  departure  was  fully  met  by  the  promise  of  an  early 
visit  after  we  bad  seen  our  friends  at  Inyate. 

Leaving  the  sylvan  abode  of  Moselckatse,  near  Sesen- 
tene,  we  reached  Inyate  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  August, 
having  been  more  than  a  month,  including  all  delay's,  in* 
perfonning  a  journey  of  about  330  miles.  "We  had  now 
the  pleasure  of  again  meeting  our  dear  &icnds,  Mr.  Thomas 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sykes.  This  pleasure,  however,  had  ite 
sad  alloy  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Tliomas.  All  we  could 
see  of  her,  except  in  the  features  of  her  two  little  boys, 
was  her  grave.  The  influence  which  tliis  lady  had  ob- 
tained over  the  Matebele  was  attested  by  all.  The  rude 
and  boisterous  soldiers  were  mild  and  civil  to  her,  They 
coidd  be  rough  to  others,  they  were  always  gentle  as  lambs 
to  Ma-Mogele.  She  spoke  the  simple  words  of  goepel  to 
the  littlo  children  who  came  to  serve  her,  to  the  women 
who  sometimes  visited  her,  and  even  to  the  men  as  they 
crowded  round  her  door.  Her  death  from  fever  in  June 
18C2  was  a  heavy  loss,  not  only  to  her  husband  and 
children,  but  to  the  mission  at  Inyate ;  and  the  Matebele 
mourned  for  her  with  a  sorrow  as  deep  as  their  admiration 
had  been  high. 


office  of  apportioning  the  gundeos  rated  for  fifty  yeva  witli  him.  Ttien 
the  reaidenU  ou  the  lUtioa  belonged  to  different  and  sometimes  distant 
tribes,  and  it  waa  their  cuatom  to  bring  their  quarrels  to  Mr.  Moffat  for 
•ettlement.  And  no  chief  in  the  country  rutortaine<l  strangern  with  more 
regularity  anr^  chef^rfulneea  than  this  vencrablu  miiuiunary,  tha  mair^  and 
the  com  whirh  the  gneats  received  for  food  heiog  reaped  in  the  ga: 
Uid  out  mud  irrigated  by  Uiii  akiU  and  iudustry. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


MOSELEKATSE. 


MoCOLBKATSE,  the  son  of  a  Zulu  chief  called  Matsho- 
bane,  spent  his  youth  in  and  around  w\mt  is  now  the 
colony  of  Natal.  The  names  of  some  of  the  rirers  in  that 
distant  country  were  well  known  to  tlie  cliief,  and  to  other 
old  men  whom  I  met  in  Matebele-land,  Some  fifty  years 
ago  Moselekatse's  triSe  waa  conquered  hy  the  dreaded 
Tshaka,  the  greatest  chief  of  the  Zulus,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  "  eating  up"  all  the  inhabitants  of  Umt  region, 
Moselekatse  became  a  captain  in  the  army  of  tliis  fierce 
despot,  and  performed  in  that  capacity  some  daring  ex- 
ploits. Ha^nng  thus  secured  the  affection  of  his  men, 
instead  of  returning  from  a  certain  raid  on  a  distant  tribe, 
with  the  captives  and  tlin  cattle  which  he  had  taken, 
Mo»elekat8«  hastened  northwards,  placing  the  Drakensberg 
mouutaiuB  between  him  and  his  master.  He  then  entered 
what  is  now  the  Transvaal  Republic,  finding  it  in  the  pos- 
Bession  of  the  Bakhatla  and  other  unwarlike  Bechuana 
tribes.  After  a  time  his  heaiiqimrtei-s  were  estabhshed  in 
what  is  now  the  district  of  Marikwe  in  the  Transvaal 
country,  where  on  almost  every  mountain  side  are  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  his  towns  and  cattle-pens.  The  inhabi- 
tants fled  before  him,  leaving  their  country  and  their  pro- 
perty an  easy  prey.  His  kingtlom  waa  establislied  on  the 
ruins  of  the  peaceful  towns  of  the  more  industrious  Be- 
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chuanas,  who  were  workers  in  iron,  copper,  and  in  wood. 
Both  English  Episcopal  and  American  mii^ionaries  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  ejitaUlish  a  missiun  among  iho 
Matcbele  while  they  resided  in  this  district. 

Moselckatse  was  here  twice  visited  by  Mr.  Moffat ;  and 
dome  head  men  were  sent  to  visit  Kuruman,  while  about 
1836  two  went  as  far  aa  Cai>e  Town,  with  Dr.  (now  Sir) 
Andrew  Smitli.  The  iinpivssion  made  upon  the  mind  of 
Moselekatse  by  the  first  Englishmen  whom  he  himjself  bad 
seen,  and  by  the  accounts  of  his  ambassadors  to  the 
"white  men's  country,"  was  never  aiterwards  efiacod. 
The  superior  skill  and  power,  the  higher  and  self-denpng 
morality,  the  kindliness  of  heart  of  Mr.  Moffat,  and  his 
mysterious  words  about  GuJ  the  Father  of  all  and  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son,  excited  the  higliest  admiration  of  this  Zulu 
chief.  Ilis  son  wlio  was  to  reigu  after  him  he  named 
Kuruman  ;  and  the  name  and  character  of  "Moshete" 
(Moffat)  followed  the  despot,  as  something  peculiarly  pre- 
cious, in  all  his  wanderings.  BtJt  littlo  or  no  imprei«ion 
was  produced  in  his  outward  conduct,  his  men  continuing 
to  ravage  and  destroy,  as  if  the  Divine  Wonl  to  love  one 
another  and  to  be  merciful  had  not  been  spoken  to  them. 

Berend  Berend,  a  Grit^ua  chief,  remembering  how  the 
Batlaping  had  been  saved  from  the  Mantateea  by  his 
people,  conceived  tlie  ide^  of  dplivering  the  Bakone  and. 
BakJiatla  tribes  from  the  terrible  bondage  of  the  Matclxsle 
under  which  they  were  groaning.  Proceeding  at  the  head 
of  a  war-party,  he  attacked  tlie  Matebele,  and  snccecded  in 
collecting  a  large  number  of  their  cattle.  On  their  way 
home,  howRver,  the  Griquas  were  followed  by  the  Mate- 
bele, and  when  off  their  guard  were  surrounded  in  the 
night,  and  their  victory  was  turned  Into  conii>lete  defeat. 
The  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  Tshaka  by  Mosele- 
katse was  not  forgotten  by  that  chief  and  hLs  successor 
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Dingaan.  Although  the  march  was  a  long  one,  they  de- 
spatched war-partiea  to  destroy  the  renegade.  Last  of  all, 
another  and  more  formidablo  enemy  to  Moselekatse  ap- 
peared in  the  emigrant  Dutcli  colonists,  who  were  now  in 
detached  camps  or  parties,  each  "fighting  for  his  own 
hand."  In  1836  a  party  of  these  men  under  Gerrit  Maritas 
defeated  the  Matebelo ;  and  soon  after,  Moselekatse,  think- 
ing that  his  enemies  had  become  too  many  for  him,  left 
the  Transvaal  country,  and  pursued  his  way  northward, 
intending  to  croPs  the  Zambeao. 

He  was  detained  on  the  srmthem  bank  of  that  river  by 
tsetse  and  by  the  rebeUiou  of  one  of  his  Rons.  Tins  young 
man  remained  behind  his  father  on  the  march,  thinking  to 
imitate  Moselekatse's  early  example,  and,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  men,  to  become  an  independent  chief.  He  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  audacity  with  Ins  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
f<)lIowers.  The  chief  then  settled  in  the  country  of  the  in- 
dustrious Makshona  and  Makalaka,  whom  he  destroyed  as 
he  had  done  the  Bcchuanas  before.  Finding,  after  a  time, 
that  his  soldiers  were  paying  too  much  attention  to  the 
Makalaka  young  women,  the  relentless  tymnt  commanded 
his  men  to  put  bo  death  those  whose  charms  beguiled  them 
from  sterner  work.  Tlie  command  was  of  cours**  obeyed, 
and  there  was  lamentation  and  dismay  among  the  Makalaka 
at  the  ruthless  butch ety  of  their  sisters  and  their  daughters 
by  those  "  hounds  of  war  "  who  had  formerly  professed  to 
be  their  admirers.  j- 

The  Dutchmen,  under  Hendr^  Potgieter,  ventured  to 
pursue  Moselekatse  into  his  distant  retreat.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  some  cattle,  and  were  on  their  way 
home  with  their  booty,  when  the  regiment  of  Matebele 
called  Sokindaba  recaptured  the  cattle,  and  killed  some  of 
the  Dutchmen.  Tins  was  the  last  engagement  between 
them  and  Moselekatse.     Those  who  had  performed  this 
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dirtiogBiibed  aenriee  wen  nnch  luecmred 
Mitobele;  and  I  here  more  tkaa  once  hmd 
Sokindaha  describe  their  ikue  in  the  gkriet  of  tbe 
cf  Moielekatee*B  cattle.  One  man  showed  me  wt 
which  he  had  reeeired  on  thm  occasion;  another  wvrf' 
little  fellow  imitated  the  way  in  which  he  had  rushed 
upon  a  Dntchman  who  was  loading  his  gun,  wrestled  with 
him,  and  put  him  to  death.  It  is  quite  an  aocomplifllunaDi 
among  these  people  to  be  able  to  mimic  snoeessfally  thej 
rarious  cries  of  distreM  which  are  heard  upon  the  field  of] 
batila  Voung  men  especially  were  disagreeably  demon- 
atrative  in  this  way ;  older  soldiers  were  in  general  quieter^ 
allovring  tbe  hacks  and  cuts  about  their  head  and  body  to 
testify  to  their  prowess. 

In  1855  Moselekatee  was  visited  in  his  new  territory  by 
his  old  friend  Mr.  Moffat,  and  thus  a  waggon  tmck 
made  to  Iiis  country.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  natives  that, 
if  a  country  is  to  remjun  unknown  to  Englishmen  a  wag-| 
gon  must  not  be  allowed  to  traverse  it.  They  say,  **  Where 
one  waggon  goes  another  is  sure  to  follow."  The  road  to 
the  Matebele  was  soon  an  illustration  of  this.  In  1857 
Mr.  Moffat  paid  Moselekatse  a  second  visit,  and  obtained 
his  consent  to  tho  establishment  of  a  roiosion  among  his 
people;  and  in  1859  he  returned  with  his  son  Mr.  John 
MoiTut,  and  with  Messrs.  Sykes  and  Tliomas.  Tlie  track 
of  the  missionary  soon  became  a  frequented  road,  upon 
which,  at  all  sca-sotiB,  ariwnow  to  be  found  the  waggons  of 
traders  and  huntei-s.       V 

As  to  the  personal  character  of  this  South  African 
despot,  from  all  that  I  could  gather  from  my  friends  at 
Inyate,  or  from  the  Matebele  themselves,  Moselekatse 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  tender  feelings,  and  keenly  alive 
to  the  sufferings  of  others.  Such  apparent  contradictions 
are  not  unfreqaent ;  a  man  is  sometimes  better,  and  some- 
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times  worse  than  public  report  makes  him  to  be.  Although 
Moselekatae  was  able  by  the  help  of  his  a<lmiring  soldiers 
to  achieve  his  indepeudencc,  he  would  not  have  l>een  able, 
even  had  he  desired,  at  once  to  cease  from  plunder  and 
from  bloodshed.  His  soldiers  had  been  trained  and  enrolled 
for  this  very  purpose.  As  in  other  miHtary  despotisms, 
war  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  Matebelc  scheme  of  society. 
In  order  to  secure  the  continued  allegiance  of  his  men, 
Moselekatse  had  to  devise  work  for  them,  in  which  they 
would  meet  with  the  gratification  of  their  savage  passions. 
The  clamour  to  bo  led  forth  to  pillage,  outrage,  and  blood- 
shed never  ceased  to  issue  from  men  forced  to  live  under 
the  restraints  of  Matebelo  barracks.  This  dreadful  organi- 
zation, created  by  the  chief,  and  guided  by  his  wisdom, 
came  by  and  bye  to  act  with  great  precision.  Every  year 
a  war-party  marched  against  some  neighbouring  tribe; 
every  year  multiplied  the  number  of  murdered  innocents, 
whose  blood  cried  to  Heaven  for  vengeance.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  master  spirit  animating  and  regulating 
all  these  movements  was  personally  averse  to  pain  and 
sufTering.  Even  his  oxen  Moselekatse  did  not  permit  to 
be  lashed  severely  by  the  long  whip  of  the  waggon-drivej ; 
his  men  were  allowed  to  beat  them  only  with  gre«n  wands 
cut  fi-om  the  bushes  in  the  forest.  When,  some  weeks 
after  my  arrival,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  his  wa}'  to  the  colony, 
brought  his  little  children  to  take  leave  of  the  chief, 
Moselekatse  cried  out  in  the  most  feeling  manner,  "  Take 
the  poor  motherless  dear  ones  t^^ie  waggon,  for  I  cannot 
bear  the  sight  1 "  And  yet  how  many  motherless  children 
arrived  in  his  own  dominions  every  year,  made  orphans 
by  the  insatiable  spears  of  his  soldiers ! 

Moselekatse's  admiration  for  Englislimen  was  very  great, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  long  survived  the  advent  of 
the  "mixed"  society  which  has  recently  found  its  way  into 
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his  country.  I  have  heard  him  say  to  his  congregatetl 
officers  and  men,  pointing  to  the  EngUslimen  present, 
"These  are  the  masters  of  the  world.  Don't  you  take 
notice  how  they  sleep  in  the  open  country  alone  and  un- 
protected, and  are  not  afraid  I  Tlioy  are  in  my  country 
one  day ;  they  pass  on  to  the  towns  of  other  chiefs ;  they 
go  fearleaalyj  for  thoy  bear  no  malico,  but  are  the  friends^ 
of  all.  And  when  the  great  men  in  the  white  man's 
country  send  their  traders  for  my  ivory,  do  you  think  they 
give  me  beautiful  things  in  exchange  because  they  could 
not  take  the  ivory  by  force  ?  They  could  come  and  take 
it  by  force,  and  all  my  cattle  also.  And  yet  look  at  them! 
They  are  humble  and  quiet  and  easily  pleased.  The 
Englishmen  are  the  friends  of  Moselekat«e ;  and  they  are 
the  masters  of  the  world." 

The  missionaries  destined  to  preach  the  gospel  araong-j 
the  Matebele  arrived  at  the  head-<juarters  of  Moselekatse 
on  the  28th  October  1859.  As  pneumonia,  a  deadly  and 
infectious  disease,  had  broken  out  among  their  cattle,  as 
soon  as  they  reached  tlje  IwixlerH  of  Moselekatse's  country 
they  sent  forward  a  messenger  to  beg  the  use  of  the 
chiefs  draught  oxen,  in  order  that  they  miglit  be  able  to 
keep  their  own  outside  the  country,  until  the  disease 
should  disapjMiar  from  among  them.  They  dreaded  the 
consequence  of  associating  their  arrival  in  tho  country 
with  tlie  coming  of  a  disea-se  which  had  produced  such 
ravages  wherever  it  had  hitherto  ap])cared.  At  first  the 
chief  invited  them  to  cbme  on,  with  the  assurance  that  no 
one  would  bhinio  them  even  if  the  disease  did  break  out; 
but  afterwards,  on  a  second  messenger  being  despatched  to 
Iiim,  he  took  the  waniing,  and  expressing  his  thanks  to 
the  missionaries  for  their  interest  in  his  prosperity,  pro- 
mised to  send  them  assistance.  Instead  of  oxen,  however, 
to  pull  the  waggons,  he  sent  men,  who  took  to  their  task 
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cheerfully,  but  after  all  were  not  able  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  the  steady  and  patient  oxen.  Tlie  party 
certainly  presented  a  novel  appearance,  with  Matebelo 
soldiers  in  the  place  of  oxen,  and  the  sides  of  the  waggons 
covered  with  shields  and  spears.  Having  also  the  nightly 
noise  of  the  men  at  their  camp-fires  close  to  the  waggons, 
and  witnessing  daily  the  slaughtering  and  eating  of  the 
cattle  with  which  the  chief  kept  his  soldiers  supplied, 
the  young  missionaries  and  their  wives  became  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  Matebele  before  they  reached  their 
destination.  At  length  the  chief  was  pleased  to  accede  to 
the  request  of  the  missionaries,  and  sent  his  draught  oxen 
to  relieve  the  soldiers  and  bring  forward  the  waggcms  to 
his  encampment. 

During  the  first  two  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  mission 
party  in  the  Matebele  countiy,  their  position  was  a  veiy  un- 
pleasant and  trying  one.  After  the  fii*st  civilities  were  over, 
the  manner  of  both  cliief  and  people  completely  changed. 
Confidence  and  regard  gave  place  to  distrust  and  uncon- 
cealed aversion.  One  morning,  about  three  weeks  after  their 
arrival,  the  missionai'ies  observed  an  unusual  stir  about  the 
chief's  quarters.  He  was  leaving  for  another  locality ;  tlie 
waggons  were  already  moWng;  and  yet  the  guests  had 
received  no  intimation  or  expluTiation  from  Moselekatse. 
Having  no  oxen  in  the  country,  they  were  of  course  fix- 
tures where  they  stood.  Mr.  MoiFat  resolved  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  this  movement,  and  followed  the  receding 
party  for  some  distance  for  tliat  purpose.  But  as  soon  as  he 
approached  the  cliief's  waggon,  he  was  turned  back  by  the 
attendants  of  Moselekat^.  The  old  attachment  between 
the  chief  and  his  friend  was  for  a  time  entirely  inoperati*' 
Aa  to  the  young  missionaries,  their  first  impressio 
Moselekatse  were  very  unfavourable.  They  were  i 
pointed  at  the  manner  of  their  reception.    Inste 
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generosity,  or  even  friendliness,  they  met  with  cxcesalve 
selfishnees,  meanness,  and  duplicity.  Instead  of  their  ima- 
ginary "noble  savage/'  they  found  a  greedy,  unreasonable, 
and  cunning  old  man.  But  they  had  to  content  themselves 
with  the  exercise  of  patience,  a  virtue  which  is  needed 
everywhere,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  establislunent 
of  a  now  mission  in  Southern  Africa.  Insulting  meseagee 
were  now  sent  to  them  from  the  chief.  They  were  told 
that  thoy  wore  spies,  and  had  come  to  find  out  the  resources 
of  the  Matebele  country.  They  must  pay  the  chief  for  hia 
assistance  in  pulling  their  waggons  during  the  latter  i>art 
of  their  journey.  One  waggon-h>ad  of  gouds  must  be  given 
to  him  at  once,  etc.  For  about  two  months  the  missiou: 
party  were  virtually  prisoners.  They  were  forbidden  to 
leave  the  waggons  or  to  kill  game ;  and  the  Matebele  were 
commanded  not  to  sell  them  food,  or  even  milk  for  their 
coffee.  They  asked  pennission  to  purchase  cows,  the  chief 
replied  he  hafl  ivory  but  no  cows  for  sale ;  and  he  wished 
in  return  gima  and  ammunition.  Determined  not  to  com- 
promiso  their  chai'acter  at  the  very  outset,  the  missionanea 
refused  to  purchase  a  single  pound  of  ivory.  They  ex- 
plained that  other  men  would  come  to  trade  with  him  j 
they  had  come  to  teach  him  and  his  people. 

The  chief  reasons  for  this  disaffection  towards  those 
whom  he  had  promised  to  receive  as  his  own  children  are 
easily  given.  When  he  x>romised  to  receive  missionaries, 
Moselekatse  took  the  precaution  to  send  messengers  to 
Mahure,  the  chief  of  the  Batkping,  in  whose  country  Kuru- 
man  is  situated,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  whole 
bearing  and  scope  of  the  missionary's  work.  He  had  heard 
the  mitisionai-y  state  his  case,  he  would  now  hear  the  chief 
in  whose  country  Mr.  Moffat  liad  been  so  long  carrying  on 
hia  work.  Tlie  report  of  these  messengers  was  unfavourable 
to  the  missionary.     They  found  the  Batlaping  in  1857  in 
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complications  with  their  Dutch  neighbours,  and  in  danger  of 
being  dispossessed  of  their  country.  In  their  report  to  Mose- 
lekatse,  the  messengers  blamed  the  missionaries  for  tliese  dis- 
asters. They  had  come  first ;  the  Dutchmen  had  followed.^ 
Tlien  the  Matebele  themselves  remembered  that  the  only 
missionaries  (Americans)  who  had  resided  with  them  at  Mo- 
siga  in  the  Transvaal  country,  had  been  only  a  short  time 
among  them,  when  the  town  wlufre  they  were  stationed  was 
attacked  by  the  emigrant  farmers,  and  the  missionaries,  in- 
stead of  fleeing  with  the  Matebele,  or  even  remaining  after 
the  flight,  went  away  with  their  enemies,  as  if  they  had  been 
privy  to  the  attack,  which,  uf  course,  was  not  the  case.  The 
Matebele  therefore  were  ftJly  of  opinion,  that  if  they  allowed 
the  missionaries  U)  build  in  the  country,  other  white  men 
would  come,  and  in  the  end  the  land  would  be  taken  from 
them.  Moselekatse  himself  did  not  seem  to  hold  this 
opinion  ;  but  then  he  Jiad  his  own  grievances  in  the  matter. 
He  had  agreed  in  his  own  mind,  that  if  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Mofifat  had  been  to  him  such  a  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant 
thing,  what  must  be  the  residence  of  his  son  in  his  country  ^ 

>  Tliia  vas  only  a  repetition  of  vUmX  bad  tokou  place  In  a  dist4Uit 
country  some  forty  years  before,  in  Bomtivhftt  similar  circuuistouceB.  It 
is  said  that  a  certain  Kaffir  vlio  had  l»d  a  wandering  life  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  Kobbeu  Island  (or  cattle-stealing,  found  hi£ 
way,  after  his  release,  to  Zulu-loud,  and  was  employed  by  Tuhaka  as  inter- 
preter or  agent  between  him  and  the  Eiiglisbuieu  who  had  then  juKt  begun 
to  settle  near  to  Port  Natal.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the  world  to  which 
he  laid  claim,  this  person  also  assumed  the  prophetic  character,  and  pre- 
dicted to  Tshaka  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  white  man  called  an  "  uni- 
fundisi  "  {mi.<wionary)  would  make  hi^  appearance,  and  ask  {leruiiiiston  from 
Tshaka  to  build  a.  house  in  his  country,  that  he  might  teach  them  the 
*' Great  Word."  Afterward  another  aud  another  would  come  until  the 
country  wonld  be  filled  with  white  men.  Then  they  woald  light  with  the 
chiefs  people,  and  dispossess  them  of  their  Und.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  Captain  Allen  Gardiner  applied  for  permisaion  to  open  np  a  mission 
in  Zula-land,  it  was  held  by  the  Zulns  that  part  of  the  Kaffir  interpreter's 
propheej  hod  been  fulfilled,  and  Captain  Gardiner  was  told  that  if  the  oiiief 
permitted  him  to  build,  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled  ahto, 
and  the  white  people  would  multiply  and  destroy  the  ZtUus  1 
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Now  scrvicafi  may  be  rendered  and  favours  conferred  by  one 
who  is  on  a  visit  to  a  native  chief  which  a  resident  missionarj' 
would  find  it  impossible  to  fulfil  as  every-day  engagements.' 
Moselekatsc  seemed  determined  to  employ  the  new  mission- 
aries in  his  service  in  this  way.  Despite  all  explanations 
to  the  contrary,  he  insisted  for  some  time  that  one  of  the 
missionaries  should  commence  a  trade  in  ivory,  and  offered 
to  load  up  the  "  missionary  trader's  "  waggon  at  once,  that 
he  might  return  to  the  colony  and  bring  back  such  articles 
as  the  chief  desired.  It  was  this  battle  that  was  fought 
during  the  two  mouths  of  suspense  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Matelx^le  mis^iion.  The  more  powerful  and  dictAtorial 
the  chief,  the  more  necessary  was  it  that  those  who  were  to 
reside  with  him  should,  at  the  outset,  avoid  all  occasion  of 
future  complication  or  misunderstanding.  Moselekatse's 
views  concerning  a  missionary  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
they  must  be  received  on  the  simple  footing  of  "  teachers 
of  the  Word  of  God."  Once  establibhej  in  this  position,  it 
would  be  for  them  to  render  such  daily  services  and  favours 
as  their  feelings  might  dictate,  aud  as  their  opportunity  and 
skill  enabled  them  to  perfoi*m. 

At  length,  on  the  15th  December,  the  missionaries  re- 
ceived instructions  to  meet  the  chief  at  the  town  to  which 
he  had  removed.     On  the  23d,  tlicy  were  shown  tJie  foan- 

^  I  once  saw  a  certjiin  native  chief  in  whcwe  own  family  and  houaeJioM 
there  were  several  women  wlio  had  learned  to  sew,  when  a  button  happened 
to  come  offhia  ve«t,  at  once  despatch  vest  and  hntton  to  the  wife  of  his 
TntftKtonary,  with  the  request,  which  waa  ottered  ai  a  command,  that  8h« 
wodM  acw  nn  the  hnttou  at  once,  and  the  man  waa  ordered  to  wait  for 
the  vest  and  bring  it  bat.'k  again !  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  good  lady  in  question,  but  have  little  doubt  thnt  she  had  in  kind- 
ness and  incxpurience  begun  such  servlcos,  and  they  had  multiplied  day 
after  <lay.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  missionary  to  oonctliato  and  to  holp  tho^e 
juaoDg  whom  he  labours  ;  but  when  he  or  his  wife  habitually  renden  un- 
neoesaary  menial  safvlcefl,  they  will  gndoolly  cease  to  have  influence  in 
the  town,  and  come  to  be  regarded  m  mere  a^iuucta  to  the  poasessions  and 
glory  of  the  chief. 
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tain  and  valley  of  Inyate,  and  Monyobe,  the  cliipfs  officer, 
told  them  that  if  the  situation  plea.sod  thom,  Mosclokatse 
granted  them  both  the  fountain  and  the  land,  to  occupy  and 
to  cultivate  according  to  their  dwii  ideas.  Tliis  was  a 
happy  deliverance  from  their  difficulties.  The  missionaries 
gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  so  far  changed  the  minda  of 
the  Matebele,  ami  givi^n  them  acceptance  in  their  eyes  as 
teachers  of  the  Word  of  God.  Mr.  Moffat,  upon  whom,  as 
leader  of  the  expedition,  a  two-fold  reiiponsibitity  and 
anxiety  had  devolved,  now  felt  that  a  heavy  load  was  taken 
from  his  mind.  The  mission  was  to  be  eBtablished.  His 
son  was  here  to  live  over  again  his  father's  life  at  Kuniman. 
That  life  was  spent  near  the  Orange  river :  this  was  near 
the  Zambese.  So  slowly,  hut  surely,  was  the  blessed  light 
of  the  gospel  Iravf  IHng  northwards. 

The  missionaries  next  requested  that  interpreters  might 
be  provided  who  understood  Sechuana  and  Setebele,  from 
whom  they  could  learn  the  latter  language,  and  through 
whose  aid  they  might  begin  to  preach  to  the  people. 
Moselekatse  did  not  tshow  any  anxiety  for  the  commence- 
ment of  such  labours,  but  put  off  giving  interpreters  month 
alter  month,  although  he  Btill  promised  tu  furnish  them.  At 
length,  in  the  end  of  April,  the  interpreters  wore  produced, 
and  the  missionaries  were  able  to  commence  preaching  to 
the  Matebele.  The  first  services  were  held  in  the  large  cattle- 
pen  of  the  town,  and  were  attended  by  great  numbers  of 
the  soldiers.  Moselekatse  was  always  present,  and  showed 
at  once  his  knowledge  of  S*,'chuana  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Word  of  God,  as  previously  taught  him  by  Mr.  Moffat,  by 
occasionally  interrupting  the  interjireter,  and  helping  him 
with  the  right  word.  As  every  utterance  of  Moselekatse  is 
applaude<l,  these  corrections  were  received  with  tho  usual 
demonstrations,  every  soldier  present  shouting  out  "  Great 
King!"  etc.,  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon.  The  chief  also  con- 
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fiidered  himself  bound  once  or  twice  to  express  his  dissent 
from  the  doctrines  which  were  proclaimed.  For  instance, 
when  one  of  the  missionaries,  some  time  after  their  arrival 
in  the  country,  was  preaching  concerning  the  a*.'ce-ssibility  of 
God,  he  said  that  all  might  repair  to  Ilim  in  prayer,  tlie  poor 
people  as  well  as  the  greatest  kings,  and  that  God  would 
hear  the  one  as  soon  as  the  other.  **  That  *s  a  lie !  "  inter- 
jected Moselekatse,  who  did  not  like  to  be  thus  publicly 
ranked  with  the  poor  and  abject.  The  missionary  wns 
immediately  interrupted  by  the  shouts  of  applauise  which 
greeted  the  emendation  of  their  chief.  As  he  found,  how- 
ever, that  his  disapprobation  did  not  alter  the  preaching,  and 
that  in  every  discourse  there  was  a  good  deal  which  was 
unpleasant  for  him  to  hear,  the  Matobele  chief  did  what 
people  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances  do  in  England 
and  elsewhere, — he  gave  up  attending  the  public  worship. 
His  outward  friendliness  to  the  missionaries,  however,  suf- 
fered no  abatement. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the 
missionaries  obtained  permission  to  preach  at  other  towns 
and  villages  as  well  as  at  Inyate,  and  they  began  to  visit 
regularly  the  three  which  were  nearest  them.  Mr.  Thomas^ 
who  obtained  this  liberty  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
labourers,  was  now  able  to  speak  to  the  people  in  their  own 
language.  Being  a  very  gOf>d  shot,  it  was  easy  for  him,  at 
almost  every  preaching  visit,  to  kill  a  gnu  or  a  xebra  in  the 
open  country  between  Inyate  and  the  scene  of  his  evan- 
gelistic labours.  Tlie  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  meat 
he  usually  gave  to  the  people.  Mr.  Thomas's  fellow- 
labourers,  although  not  so  successful  Nimrods,  were  still 
able  to  supply  the  people  occasionally  with  meat,  which 
cost  them  nothing  but  a  bullet  and  perhaps  an  hour's 
additional  walking.  It  is  not  at  all  to  bo  wondered  at  if 
the  Matebele  sometimes  followed  the  missionaries,  not  on 
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account  of  their  preaching,  but  bftcauso  they  ate  of  the 
gome  Tvliich  they  killed  for  them.  A  Greater  than  the 
miasionariea  ha^l  been  followed  for  similar  reasons.  The 
Matebele  were  all  the  more  inclined  to  give  heed  to  the 
preaching  after  they  had  seen  the  prowess  of  the  preachers 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  their  kindliness  of  heart 

I  one  day  requested  a  Matubule  liead  man  to  give  me 
an  account  of  all  that  he  knew  concerning  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  tribe.  Listening  to  hia 
recital,  I  was  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  position  of 
Christianity  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  as  he  went 
on  with  hia  story,  my  informant  mentioned  an  episode  of 
which  I  had  not  before  heard.  Hanng  described  some  of 
the  events  which  we  have  already  narrated,  the  head  man 
introduced  among  his  list  of  evangelists  the  name  of 
Sechele,  the  chief  of  the  Bakwena,  who  visited  the  Matebele 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  party  in  1859. 

"  Sechele  preached  regularly  in  the  chiefs  court-yard 
and  before  Moselekatso,"  said  my  informant ;  "  and  all  the 
people  in  the  town  where  the  chief  was  residing  attended 
the  service.  When  Sechele  departed,  Moselekatse  resolved 
to  keep  up  the  service." 

"  And  did  Moselekatse  himself  pray  and  preach  and 
sing  1 "  I  asked,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  No  ;  the  chief  said  that  Monyel>e  was  to  take  the 
'  pina  ea  sekhoa  "*  (the  white  man's  dance  or  religious  ser- 
vice). 

"  Upon  what  grounds  was  Monyrbe  chosen  to  pray  after 
the  white  man's  fashion  V*  I  inquired. 

"  Because  the  chief  thought  Monyebe  knew  more  about 
white  people  and  their  ways  than  any  one  else !  " 

It  must  have  been  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  Moselekatse 
and  his  people  assembled  to  worship  "  after  the  whit^ 
man's  fashion/'  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  themselves, 
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whose  reconuncndatioD  was  tlmt  as  prime  minister  he  had 
come  into  most  frequent  contact  with  white  men,  and  had 
luul  the  best  cLiiuce  of  learning  their  ways  I  lliis  Btrangc 
and  sad  service,  which  must  have  been  a  burlesque,  was 
not  kept  up  long,  having  been  discontinued  before  the 
appearance  of  the  missionaries  in  the  country. 

WliGu  the  missionaries  began  to  reside  witli  the  Mate- 
belc,  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  appromrh  the  chief 
with  the  form  of  salutation  used  by  the  common  soldiers, 
which  is  to  crouch  down  to  the  ground  and  advance, 
shouting  all  the  while  the  praises  of  the  chief.  The  mis- 
sionaries objected  to  this,  and  were  permitted  to  greet  by 
bowing  and  shaking  hands.  Thin  point  settled,  the  next 
question  was,  Were  they  to  be  allowed  to  sit  on  chairs  or 
camp-stoola  at  the  public  worship  in  presence  of  the  chief  1 
No  head  man  among  the  ^latebele  would  sit  on  a  stool 
under  any  circumstances.  If  asked  to  do  so,  he  at  once 
declined,  saying  that  **  Moselekatse  alone  sat  on  a  stool," 
But  the  missionaries  CArried  this  point  also.  They  Raid 
they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  sit  on  stools  or  chairs 
in  their  own  country,  and  if  they  did  so  still,  it  was  not 
because  they  wished  to  dishonour  Moselekatse  !  But  the 
Matebele  positively  refused  to  allow  old  Mebalwe,  the 
native  teacher,  and  other  Bechuanas  in  the  miasionaries' 
party,  to  take  their  ehairs  into  the  presence  of  Moselekatse. 
I  have  seen  some  of  these  people  going  half-way  with  their 
chairs  on  Sunday  morning,  forgetting  where  they  were,  till 
some  soldier  passing  by  indignantly  demande(l  "  if  doga 
like  them  were  venturing  before  the  chief  with  a  stool  1 " 

After  a  little  time  it  was  arranged  that  missionaries  and 
white  men  generally  were  to  rank  in  the  country  as  the 
"sons  of  Moselekatse."  This  was  a  high  honour,  and  had 
many  direct  privileges.  The  people  throughout  the  country 
were  bound  to  honour  thoBe  whom  the  chief  had  thus  vir- 
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tually  adopted.  A  boisterous  soldier,  haggling  over  a  bargain, 
would,  after  a  little  reflection,  address  the  white  man  in  a 
more  Bubmi88ive  tone, — *'  Chilil  of  the  king,  just  a  few  more 
beAds,  and  I  will  go  away  !  "  White  men  were  allowed  to 
approach  the  person  of  the  chief,  and  nsually  sat  down 
lipside  him.  His  officers  in  attendance  sat  next;  his  own 
children  at  a  stUI  ftirther  distance,  but  witliin  a  few  yards. 
At  the  door  of  the  enclosure  if  the  place  was  small,  or  at 
some  thirty  yards'  distance  if  in  a  large  yard,  sat  the  com- 
mon soldiers  in  a  semicircle.  Each  person,  on  entering  the 
enclosure,  loudly  and  repoAtedly  greeted  the  chief,  and  then 
took  his  place  among  those  of  his  own  rank.  The  only 
women  admitted  into  the  chiefs  presence  were  two  or  three 
of  his  wives.  Tlieir  place  was  behind  Moselckatse's  chair. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternouu  was  what  may  very 
appropriately  be  called  "  feeding  time "  at  Moselekatse's 
quarters.  The  cattle  had  l>een  killed  in  the  morning,  and  the 
beef  had  been  stewing  all  the  day  iu  a  pot,  the  lid  of  which 
was  kept  closely  sealed  with  cow-dung.  The  meat  was  verj' 
tender,  and  having  been  stewed  rather  than  boiled  retained 
its  richness.  Tlie  cook  having  announced  to  the  chief 
that  dinner  was  ready,  received  from  bira  minute  orders 
how  to  dispose  of  it.  First  of  all,  a  certain  portion  was 
brought  to  Moselekatse  himself,  in  a  dish  whicli  liad  been 
just  before  banded  to  the  cook  by  one  of  the  wives.  This 
wooden  vessel,  iu  which  the  chief  always  ate  his  meat,  was 
never  washetl,  and  never  removed  from  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  These  precautions  were  taken  on  account 
of  the  prevailing  fear  of  \vitchRrafl.  The  congealed  fat  at 
the  l)ottom  of  the  dish  was  at  least  an  inch  in  thickness. 
On  its  sides  the  "  deposit "  was  not  so  thickj  and  the  colour 
and  contour  were  more  variegated  from  having  been  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  the  presence  of  fresh  pieces  of  beef. 
Wliite  men  who  visited  Moselekatse  at  this  auspicious  hour 
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were  always  invited  to  dine;  and  it  would  liave  been 
altogether  unaccountable  had  any  one  refused.  A  ]K>rtion 
was  ordered  for  hid  visitors  in  a  separate  dish,  and  what 
they  did  not  eat  they  were  expected  to  Bend  to  their 
waggons.  Nothing  was  to  be  returned.  If  the  chief 
wished  specially  to  honour  a  visitor,  he  would  ask  him  to 
eat  out  of  the  royal  dish.  Occasionally  I  have  seen  a  mis- 
sionary advanced  to  a  position  even  more  dignified|  and 
asked  to  cut  down  the  meat  for  Mofielekai«e.  AMien  he 
felt  inclined  to  present  any  of  liis  visitors  with  the  remains 
of  the  piece  of  which  he  had  been  partaking,  it  was  care- 
fully removed  from  the  "  unwashed  "  to  another  dish,  and 
in  that  carried  to  the  waggon. 

While  the  visitors  were  eating,  the  cook  and  his  assist- 
ants handed  round  the  immense  dishes  of  beef  to  the 
various  companies  of  soldiers  present,  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  chief.  Each  company  shouted  out  their 
thanks  when  the  dish  was  placed  before  them.  Not  only 
was  the  chair  sacred  to  Moselekatse,  but  so  was  the  knife 
in  eating.  No  one  may  use  a  knife  at  meals  except  the 
ehiefy  the  white  men,  and  the  chief's  family.  But  the 
Matobele  are  at  no  loss  without  knives  j  although,  I  con- 
fess, their  appearance  when  thus  engaged  in  eating  beef  ia 
singukrly  repulsive,  and  suggestive  of  great  degradation. 
The  soldier  who  is  next  to  the  dish  seizes  one  of  the  large 
pieces  of  beef  into  which  the  oxen  have  bueu  cut.  I 
believe  Moselckatae's  beef  was  always  cut  up  in  one  way, 
and  every  piece  had  its  name.  Laying  hold  of  the  beef 
witli  Imth  his  hands,  the  soldier  seizes  it  with  his  teeth, 
and  pulls  off  as  much  as  he  can  from  the  piece.  Wliat 
comes  off  is  his.  Passing  the  hirge  piece  to  tlie  man  next 
him,  he  sets  to  work  to  masticate  and  swallow  the  bit 
which  he  has  secured.  By  the  time  he  is  quite  ready  for 
another  bite,  the  piece  of  boof  htxs  travelled  from  man  to 
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man,  becoming,  of  course,  less  in  bulk  on  its  journey  ;  and 
18  again  presented  to  him  who  first  attacked  it.  And  so  it 
goes  round  until  it  is  demolished.  But  if  it  is  very  large, 
and  the  party  are  not  numerous,  they  may  be  seen  seated 
in  a  circle,  supporting  the  meat  by  their  hands  in  the 
centre,  while  they  all  simultaneously  tear  and  pull  away 
at  it  with  their  teeth  in  vigorous  style.  Not  a  word  is 
spoken ;  each  one  conducts  himself  as  if  he  had  no  time  to 
lose.  And  certainly  what  one  man  does  not  seize  is  soon 
swallowed  by  the  man  next  him.  In  no  circumstances  are 
good  teeth  of  such  evident  and  immense  advantage  j  the 
old  and  toothless  man  can  have  no  chance  at  such  a 
dinner-party.  After  the  beef  has  been  disposed  of,  large 
calabashes  of  beer  are  brought  in,  and  placed  where  the 
dishes  of  meat  had  stood.  Each  man  in  his  turn  raises 
the  vessel  to  his  mouth,  and  takes  a  long  draught.  The  old 
have  now  the  advantage,  being  long-winded,  experienced 
beer-drinkers,  and  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  their  share 
of  the  beef. 


i 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


A  MIHTABY  TRIBE  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


During  the  five  months  ttIucIi  I  spent  among  the 
Matebete,  I  gave  samo  att^ntiuu  to  their  customs,  and 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  social  life  as  a  warlike  people 
— every  able-bodied  man  of  whom  is  a  soldier,  and  every 
year  a  year  of  war.  No  more  complete  military  despotism 
ever  existed.  Stripped  of  all  its  attractiveness  to  European 
oyea,  war  is  seen  in  its  unmitigated  horrors  when  carried 
on  by  Zulus  and  Mat<?bel6  eveiy  year,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Such  a  society  needs  a  head — one  guiding  mind. 
No  council  or  oligarchy  suits  the  purely  military  organiza- 
tion ;  without  one  man  able  to  wield  it,  such  a  tril>e  foils 
to  pieces;  with  a  man  who  can  conceive  and  execute, 
encourage  and  compelf  the  weapon  iu  his  hands  is  a  terrible 
one — stripping  a  country  of  ita  population  as  the  reaper 
cuts  down  the  corn  in  the  harvest-fields 

Matcbelo  society  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  chieC] 
His  claims  are  supi'eme  and  unquestioned.  To  him  belongBJ 
every  person  and  overytluug  iu  thu  country.  The  drovea] 
of  cattle  which  you  meet  in  every  paii  of  the  counti 
belong  to  the  chief ;  and  if  one  dies  he  is  informed  of  iUl 
The  herd-boy  who  follows  the  cattle,  and  his  master  who 
lives  in  the  adjoining  town,  belong  alike  to  the  chief.  The 
troops  of  girls  who  rush  out  from  every  Matel>ele  town  to 
see  the  passing  waggons,  belong  all  of  them  to  the  chief ; 
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the  immensely  fat  women  who  slowly  follow  are  introduced 
to  the  traveller  as  the  wives  of  Moselekatse.  The  chief's 
officers  or  head  men  may  inde^^d  posse^ss  private  property; 
hut  the  chief  has  only  to  raise  his  6nger,  and  their  goods 
are  confiscated  and  they  themselves  put  to  death. 

The  head  men  leatl  perhajjs  the  most  wretched  lives 
under  this  wretched  government.  The  private  soldier  has 
little  in  possession  or  enjoyment,  hut  he  has  also  little 
care.  The  officer,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  that  jealous 
eyes  are  upon  him.  His  equals  in  rank  and  station  covet 
his  possessions,  and  regard  the  favours  which  he  receives 
from  the  chief  as  so  much  personal  loss  to  themselves. 
Therefore  the  head  men  are  continually  plotting  and 
counter-plotting  against  one  another.  *'  We  never  know," 
whispered  one  of  them  to  me,  having  first  looked  care- 
fully round  to  see  if  we  were  quite  alone,  "  we  never  know 
when  we  enter  our  house  at  night  if  we  shall  again  look 
upon  the  light  of  the  sun,"  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  men 
seldom  fall  asleep  soher,  they  every  night  call  in  the  aid 
of  hoyalwa  (beer)  to  deepen  their  slumbers.  One  day  a 
small  wiry  man  was  introtluced  to  me  at  Inyate  by  one  of 
the  miseionarics.  He  was  asked  where  he  had  been  the 
night  before,  and  with  a  smile  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
certain  village.  This  person  had  sharp  restless  eyea,  the 
thinnest  lips  I  had  seen  among  natives;  his  mouth  was 
wide,  and  his  teeth  large  and  white.  I  was  told  after  ho 
left  that  this  was  one  of  the  chief's  executioners;  and 
from  the  frequency  of  his  domiciliary  visits,  he  was  called 
hy  the  Matobele  "  the  chief's  knife."  I  thought  his  face 
befitted  his  office.  Waiting  in  the  neighbourhood  tOl  his 
victim  has  drunk  the  last  cup  of  beer,  he  gives  him  time 
to  fall  into  that  stupor  of  sleep  and  drunkenness  out  of 
which  he  is  never  to  awake.  The  chiefs  knife  Ims  his 
assistants,  who  are   in  reatliness  to   "mak*  siccar"  any 
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bloody  work  ;    for  Moselekatse  could   not  carry  on  his 

paternal  adniinistration  witli  only  one  "  knife."  Accord- 
ing to  tho  testimony  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  it  is 
nothing  for  him  to  send  in  one  night  four  or  five 
different  parties  of  vengeance,  to  hurry  the  inhabitants  of 
four  or  five  different  vilhiges  into  eternity. 

The  death  of  Monyebe,  who  was  the  favourite  officer  of 
Moselekatse  when  the  miflsionaries  arrived,  illuslratea  the 
social  life  of  the  Matebele,  and  especially  the  position  of  the 
head  men.  Monyebe  was  a  wise  councillor,  as  he  had  been 
a  brave  soldier.  Moselekatse  kept  him  always  ncAr  his 
person.  But  the  man  who  is  thus  in  attendance  on  a  Zulu 
chief  receives  many  valuable  presents.  Horses,  saddles, 
clothes,  guns,  beads,  were  given  by  Moselekatse  to  the 
officer  in  whom  he  had  such  pleasure.  The  other  officers 
became  violently  jealous  of  Mouyebe's  prosperity.  They 
laid  their  heads  together  and  i*lottod  his  destruction. 
Jealous  of  one  another,  they  were  unitetl  against  him  who 
was  preferred  before  them  all.  Innuendos  were  first  throwitj 
out  in  the  hearing  of  the  chief  j  vague  surmises  and  fears 
were  expressed  ;  and  at  length  a  definite  charge  was  made 
against  Monyebe  for  witchcraft  and  intended  murder — 
murder  not  of  a  subject  but  of  the  king  himself  For 
some  time  the  king  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  charges,' 
but  the  head  men  were  indefatigable.  They  gave  Mosele- 
katse no  rest.  His  life  was  at  stake,  they  declared,  and 
love  to  their  chief  was  their  sole  motive.  At  length,  sor- 
rowfully and  reluctantly,  the  chief  gave  the  officers  permis- 
sion to  kill  Monyebe.  The  next  morning  nothing  remained 
of  the  favoured  prime  minister,  or  his  wives  or  his  relatives 
or  his  servants,  or  his  property,  or  his  village,  but  a 
blackened  and  smoking  ruin.  Tho  sharp  assegai  had  done 
its  work,  and  fire  was  left  to  compete  the  destruction. 
Jealousy  was  for  the  time  appeased. 
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"  The  chief  has  made  a  narrow  escape,"  said  the  de- 
ceivers and  mnrderers,  as  they  hastened  to  acquaint  Mose- 
lekalse  of  Monyebe's  death.  "  We  found  your  enemy's 
house  filled  with  medicines  and  charms  of  the  must  deadly 
description ;  the  wizard  we  have  killed  j  his  medicines  we 
have  burned  in  the  houses  where  we  found  them." 

The  law  of  Moselckatso,  like  that  of  Tahaka,  from  whom 
he  broke  away,  forbade  his  soldiers  to  marry,  so  that  the 
increase  of  the  Mafcebele  dejiciidcd  on  their  auccesa  in  tak- 
ing children  in  war.  I  found  therefore  that  this  strange 
people  (they  can  hardly  with  pro])riety  be  termed  a  tribe) 
consisted  of  a  few  Zulus,  who  had  been  the  life-long  com- 
panions of  Moselekatse,  and  who,  under  him,  exercised 
authorit}'  over  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  who 
were  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  members  of  every  tribe 
through  which  Moselekatso  had  forced  his  way  north. 
These  Zulus  were  all  advanced  in  years.  The  middle-aged 
and  fiilJ-grown  men  were  Bechuanas,  being  the  captives 
taken  when  the  ]klatebele  resided  in  the  Transvajil,  Lastly, 
the  young  men  were  Makalaka  and  Mushona,  the  captives 
whom  they  had  seize<l  since  they  came  into  the  country 
which  they  now  inhabit.  The  captives  grow  up  in  the 
service  of  their  captora,  or  of  those  to  whom  they  sell  them 
within  the  tribe.  They  herd  cattle  in  time  of  iwace ;  they 
carry  the  impe^limenta  of  the  soldier  when  he  goes  to  war. 
At  home  they  practise  fighting  and  nmuing  with  boys  of 
their  own  age ;  in  the  field  thoy  are  familiariziid  with  deeds  ■ 
of  blood.  Their  physical  frame  thus  becomes  more  fuDy 
developed  than  if  they  had  gi-own  up  in  their  own  unwar- 
like  and  ill-fed  tribes.  I  have  seen  children  of  Bushmen 
among  the  Matebele  whose  personal  appearance  formed  a 
perfect  contrast  to  their  ill-favoured  relatives  in  the  desert. 
As  the  captive  boys  grow  older,  they  become  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  their  position,  and  laying  their  heads  to- 
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getber,  all  living  in  a  certain  town  march  off  in  a  bo*l>' 
to  the  chiofs  ijuart^ra  and  present  their  petition  to  Mose- 
lekatee  :  "  We  are  mon,  0  King ;  we  are  no  longer  boys  ; 
give  lis  cattle  to  herd  and  to  defend"  If  the  chiff  ap- 
proves of  their  petition>  he  drives  out  a  few  cows  as  their 


ZuIoEl«rd-b07Wtth  MusIcaI  liutrgiueiit. 
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herd»  and  gives  these  boys  in  charge  of  an  experienced 
Boldier,  with  some  assistants,  who,  in  the  new  town  or 
barracks  which  they  erect,  proceed  to  train  them  as  Mate- 
bele  soldiers.  This  is  called  to  "  bota/'  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  Mateb*^le  amiy  is  supplied  with  men. 

The  new   military  town  or  regiment  is  called  by  the 
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same  name  as  the  one  in  which  they  lived  as  captive  boys. 

When  they  go  to  war  now,  it  is  as  a  company  of  tliat  regi- 
ment. But  they  are  no  longer  haggage-carrit^rs  ;  they  heax 
their  own  weapons  now  like  their  former  masters.  Should 
they  succeed  in  killing  and  in  taking  captive,  they  at  once 
occupy  the  position  of  their  former  owners,  and  on  a  second 
war  have  their  boy  to  carry  their  food  and  water.  Should 
they  not  succeed  in  killing  man,  woman,  or  little  child,  their 
position  is  still  one  of  dishonour.  Tliey  aro  not  men.  If 
at  the  camp  fire  they  sit  in  the  presence  of  comiiulcs  whose 
spears  have  drunk  blood,  the  latter  will  Bometiraes  show 
contempt  for  them  by  rubbing  tlieir  portion  of  meat  in  the 
sand,  and  then  throwing  it  to  them  as  to  a  dog.  There  is 
therefore  every  possible  inducement  to  animate  the  youth 
to  shed  blood  speedily.  On  their  return  journey  from  a  sue- 
ccssfal  raid,  the  captives  are  during  the  niglit  tied  to  their 
captors,  or  to  trees,  to  prevent  their  escape.  Should  a 
captive  fail  on  the  march  after  his  master  is  tired  urging 
him  forward,  he  stabs  him  and  leaves  his  body  on  the  path. 
The  Matebele  soldier-town  has  nothuig  domestic  about  it ; 
it  is  not  a  town,  but  barracks.  The  voice  of  the  infant, 
the  song  of  the  mother,  aro  almost  unknown  there.  Only 
after  some  signal  sen'ice  does  the  chief  bestow,  as  a  great 
reward  to  the  soldier,  a  ciiptive  girl  t^5  be  his  wife,  who  has 
no  choice  in  tho  matter,  but  is  delivered  over  to  her  new- 
owner  as  an  ox  is  given  to  another  man,  whose  deeds  have 
been  less  meritorious. 

Theoretically  all  distinctions  as  to  birth  are  unknown 
among  soldiers  whose  ears  have  all  been  slit  open  with  the 
spear,  and  who  are  equally  the  property  of  Moselekatae. 
But  this  was  not  carried  out  in  practice.  I  noticed  that 
soldiers  of  Zulu  extraction,  in  quarrelling  with  perhaps 
finer-looking  men  than  themselves — but  who  had  been 
originally  captive  boya — when  bettor  arguments  failed,  did 


Matebeie  Snldlon. 


need  only  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  and  resolution 
to  assert  their  independence. 

These  soldiers  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  any  train- 
ing in  native  religion  or  superstition.  Captured  in  early 
youth,  they  do  not  learn  the  mekhua  {mores)  of  their  own 
forefathers;  and  not  being  Zulus,  they  are  initiated  by 
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the  Matebele  into  little  else  than  the  service  of  Mosele- 
katse.  Tho  Zulus  are  careful  to  keep  up  their  own  cuBtomB 
among  themselves ;  but  I  did  not  learn  that  they  inculcated 
them  among  their  Makalaka  and  Ma&houa  vassals.  Like 
other  conquerors,  Moselekatse  himst'lf  paid  a  certain  defer- 
ence to  the  religions  of  the  countries  which  he  conquered. 
For  instance,  he  sent  to  **  inquire  "  on  certain  occasions  at 
the  "  Morimo  "  (god)  of  the  Makidaka,  When  I  was  in 
the  country,  about  a  dozen  Malokwana  priests  or  doctors 
firom  the  south-east  of  tlie  Matebele  countiy,  were  busily 
engaged  in  making  rain  at  tlie  chiefs  camp.  They  were  in 
the  emplojTnent  of  Moselekatse,  and  would  be  handsomely 
paid  for  their  services.  But  then  these  religious  acts  were 
public  and  official,  and  supposed  to  be  proper  to  Mosele- 
katse as  chief.  All  such  questions  were  far  removed  from 
the  common  soldier's  thoughts,  which  were  debased  in  the 
extreme.  My  own  impression  of  the  Matebele  soldiers  was, 
that  the  mental  and  spiritual  parts  of  their  nature  had 
become  very  much  dwarfed  by  disuse ;  and  that  they  were 
very  seldom  indeed  occuined  with  thoughts  about  the  Un- 
aeen  in  their  every-day  life.  Their  whole  training  as  youths; 
their  incentives  in  tlie  prime  of  life ;  their  aims  and  their 
objects  at  home  and  in  the  field,  were  very  brutal  and  de- 
graded. If  the  missionaries  approacheil  the  youths  with  the 
words  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  found  them  the  most  imprac- 
ticable and  unruly  class  in  tho  country,  having  their  minds 
eagerly  set  on  the  attainment  of  their  full  manhood  through 
the  shedding  of  human  blood.  If  they  spoke  to  the  men 
who  had  gained  this  distinction,  and  were  glorying  in  their 
strength,  every  word  which  as  evangelists  they  uttered, 
tended,  according  to  Matebele  ideas,  to  unman  them, — to 
neutralize  the  deeds  of  which  they  were  vaunting.  The  men 
wear  a  necklace  of  wood,  every  link  of  which  represents 
an  enemy  slain  in  battle.     In  the  war-dance  they  step  out 
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and  give  one  proud  tLruat  with  the  assegai  for  every 
enemy  they  have  killed.  Christianity  wouhl  rob  them  of 
their  necklace,  and  deprive  them  of  their  public  boasting. 
If  the  missionaries  approached  the  ohl  men,  who,  alas !  were 
not  numerous  in  such  a  land,  they  found  in  every  case  that 
the  man's  nature,  bhmtcd  by  the  deeds  of  his  manhood, 
waa  now  still  further  debased  by  habitual  dninkenness  and 
excess.  And  if  such  were  the  men,  what,  in  the  light  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  the  women  of  the  Mate- 
bele,  who  were  not  the  equals  but  the  creatures  of  such  men  ? 
We  leave  their  condition  nndescribed. 

The  people  of  Moselekatse  are  truly  far  from  Grod,  If 
there  is  such  a  state  as  preparedness  of  mind  for  the 
gospel,  then  the  Matebele  were  unprepared.  No  people 
could  need  it  more ;  none  could  be  less  pi*<'pared  or  in- 
clined to  receive  it.  To  preach  the  gospel,  in  point  of 
fact,  was  to  condemn  their  whole  social  system  from  its 
very  roots.  To  call  upon  them  to  "join  the  word  of 
God"  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  to  tell  them  to 
desert  or  defy  Afoselekatse.  "  The  chief  must  speak  first, 
and  then  we  shall  give  attention  to  the  word  of  God," 
This  was  the  language  of  several  soldiers  to  me,  when  con- 
versing with  them  on  this  subject.  You  may  go  on  to 
say  that  "  Morimo "  (God)  is  greater  than  Moselekatse, 
and  ought  to  be  first  served  ;  that  the  service  of  the  one 
is  the  bondage  of  fear,  that  of  the  other  a  labour  of 
love.  If  the  man  is  alone,  some  impression  may  be  pro- 
duced in  his  mind ;  at  any  rate  he  will  wonder  as  to  what 
the  meaning  of  this  new  idea  may  bo.  But  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  Matebele,  a  remark  such  as  the  above 
wouhl  only  leml  to  opposition, — t^very  word  thro^nng  the 
slightest  slur  on  the  chief  being,  as  a  matter  of  course  ia 
such  circumstances,  received  with  loud  tokens  of  dissent 

In  other  coantries  the  opposition  of  rulers  and  govern- 
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ments  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  people.  It  ■will  no  doubt  be  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Matebele.  **  When  a  strong  man  arrned  keepeth 
his  palace,  las  goods  are  in  peace  ;  but  wlien  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he  taketh 
from  him  all  his  annour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth 
his  G]>oilfl."  But  the  strong  man  is  not  often  vanquished 
in  one  day.  He  is  not  stripped  of  all  his  armour  at  once. 
The  Christian  missionary  in  such  a  country  as  the  Matebele, 
is  glad  as  a  beginning  to  observe  that  the  pride  in  the 
heathenish  armour  decreases,  the  pleasure  in  its  use  dimi- 
nishes ;  and  he  hopes  that  at  length  each  part  will  be 
thrown  aside. 

Now,  there  are  some  supjMjrtcra  of  missionary  societies  in 
whom  patience  is  not  a  conspicuoua  virtue.  Forgetting  the 
past  history  of  Christianity  iu  their  own  and  other  lands,  they 
seem  to  expect  to  see  tho  yellow  harvest-field  as  soon  as 
the  husbandman  appears  on  the  wild  furze-covered  moor- 
land. Thci*o  is  to  be  no  laborious  or  preparatory  process  : 
the  end  is  to  be  attained  at  once.  "  Is  not  the  Spirit  of 
God  all-powerful  1"  it  is  asked.  Now,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
indeed  all-poweiful,  and  His  operations  are  not  to  be 
limit<^d,  nor  His  coming  or  going  to  be  cx]5laincd,  any  more 
tlian  that  of  the  wind  to  which  He  is  likened.  The  power 
and  the  presence  of  this  Divine  Helper  constitute  the 
grounds  of  tlio  coniidence  of  the  evangelist  in  Pagan 
lands.  The  minds  and  hearts  of  the  heathen,  however, 
upon  which  the  Spirit  acts,  are  not  everywhere  in  the  same 
condition.  Occasionally  there  lias  been  a  special  prepared- 
ness for  the  work  of  the  evangelist.  For  instance,  the 
Karens  had  a  tradition  that  religious  t<?aching  was  to  come 
to  them  from  the  west.  When,  therefore^  the  missionaries 
appeared,  they  were  received  with  open  arms,  being  hailed 
08  the  expected  benefactors.     Here  was  *'  good  soil  "  speoi- 
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ally  prepared  for  the  husbandman,  and  the  seed  sprang  up 
at  once.  But  when  missionaries  found  their  way  into  the 
country  of  the  Matebele,  their  position  was  very  different. 
The  native*  of  that  land  expected  not  good  but  evil  frt»m 
the  white  man.  They  were  not  simple,  unsophisticated 
savages,  but  habitual  murderers  and  assassins — peqjetratora 
of  outrages  and  enormities  that  may  not  l>c  named.  The 
difficulties  connected  with  a  mission  in  such  a  country  must, 
on  a  moment's  reflection,  be  apimrcnt  to  every  one.  The  fact 
that  men  preaching  such  doctrines  as  the  missionariea 
advocated  were  not  speedily  expelled  from  the  country, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  doctrines  themselves  touched 
chords  which  were  not  entirely  destroyed  oven  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Matebele,  although  constantly  ignored  in  their  every- 
day lifer  And  if  the  missionaries  who  were  received  with 
suspicion  and  distnist  at  the  outset,  and  who  constantly 
advocated  doctrines  unpopular^  unpatriotic,  and  illegal  to 
the  Mfttebele,  nevertheless  grew  personally  in  the  favour  of 
both  chief  and  people,  we  cannot  but  accord  to  them  indi- 
vidually high  commendation  in  connection  with  such  a 
result.  Nothing  but  the  rectitude  and  the  kindliness  of 
the  Christian  character  could  have  procured  and  pi-eserved 
for  them  the  friendship  of  such  a  people.  Above  all  must 
thanks  be  given  to  God  whose  Spirit  accompanied  His  ser- 
vants, commending  their  words  and  their  lives  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  the  Matebele,  giving  them  favour  and 
respect  in  tlieir  sight. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  illustration  can  be  taken  from  the 
New  Testament  of  the  experiences  of  Christianity  in  such 
a  land.  Nor  does  the  history  of  the  earlier  Jewsh  Church 
of  the  Old  Testament  supply  us  with  a  parallel.  In  the 
Matebcilo  wo  have  an  organized  band  of  savages,  far  more 
ignorant  and  degraded  than  the  Hebrew  slaves  who  left 
the  bondage  of  Egyj>t  for  the  promised  land  of  Canaan. 
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And  in  the  case  of  the  South  African  tribe,  we  have  the 
attempt  made  to  benefit  them  spiritually,  not  in  a  solitary 
wilderness,  where  they  would  be  completely  open  to  Divine 
influences,  and  under  the  immediate  control  of  their  Divine 
teacher,  but  while  the  people  remain  under  a  more  galling 
and  debasing  yoke  than  that  of  the  Pharaohs. 

It  is  true  that  men  have  all  gone  astray  like  lost  sheep ; 
but  some  would  seem  to  have  wandered  farther  than  others 
— have  indeed  gone  eo  far  that  the  shepherd  must  call 
repeatedly  before  his  voice  is  recogoised,  and  must  him- 
self assist  their  return  by  clearing  away  many  miles  of 
entangling  thicket  before  they  reach  the  fold  and  the  rest 
of  the  flock.  When  such  a  lost  soul  hears  the  Divine 
voice,  and  responding,  although  with  faint,  uncertain  accent, 
"  I  will  arise,"  sets  out  on  the  journey — "  turning  round  " 
with  dissatisfaction  from  old  courses — few  would  allow 
that  the  still  degraded  man  is  "  converted."  He  woa 
very  far  away,  and  is  long  in  returning.  He  sometimes 
fails,  and  forgets  again  to  rise  and  resume  his  journey.  He 
sees,  aa  in  a  distant  land,  the  life  which  he  dimly  admires, 
and  wonders  if  he  can  ever  attain  unto  it.  In  many 
instances  the  man  dies  without  liaving  reached  the  intelli- 
gence, stability,  consistency  of  «  "  convert." 

Thus  in  the  Matebele  country  I  found  that  after  four 
years'  teaching  by  my  friends  the  missionariefl,  many  of  the 
men  with  whom  they  had  come  into  contact  would  admit 
that  their  views  were  right,  and  that  the  Word  of  God  was 
"truly  a  good  Word."  But  such  admissions  would  l>o 
made  only  if  the  person  were  alone  with  yourself;  the 
piresenee  of  another,  in  that  land  of  mutual  distrust,  would 
put  a  stop  to  ail  such  remarks.  "How  am  I  ever  to 
learn,"  said  a  soldier  to  me,  '*  seeing  that  after  I  have  made 
ft  beginning,  I  am  sure  to  be  called  away  on  the  business  of 
the  chief,  and  the  war  party  starts  before  I  have  made  any 
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progress.  And  when  we  como  back  from  the  war  wo  are 
tirpd,  perhaps  wouuded,  and  need  to  rest  before  we  can 
begin  agftin."  Poor  Matebele  soldier  t  His  was  a 
wretched  lot ;  yet  in  it  there  was  to  me  one  cheering 
tliought — ho  liimfielf  began  to  be  displeased  with  it. 

In  tribos  which  do  not  possess  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
it  takes  some  time  before  people,  who  do  not  give  personal 
and  minute  attention  to  the  subject,  are  able  to  compre- 
hend the  true  use  of  books  or  of  writing.  Sekhome,  the 
chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  onco  asked  me  if  Mr.  Price  was 
on  his  way  back  to  the  station,  and  upon  my  saying  that 
I  did  not  know,  his  reply  was,  **  Well,  then,  aak  your  *  lik- 
walo '  (books) ;  will  they  not  tell  you  1 "  In  the  Matebele 
country  "  the  books "  were  regarded  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  and  by  almost  all  with  whom  I  came  into  contact,  as 
the  "  sacred  things  "  or  the  "  di^^ning  things  "  of  the  white 
man's  religion.  To  **  learn  the  books  "  was  therefore  re- 
garded as  a  formal  entrance  upon  the  practice  of  the  white 
man's  mode  of  worship.  It  occupied  an  initial  position 
in  their  minds  similar  to  that  which  baptism  really  occu- 
pies. Tlicy  had  no  idea  that  a  man  might  leam  to  road, 
and  still  choose  to  remain  a  heathen. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  Moselekatse,  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  the  chief  upon  this  subject,  which  ■will  show 
his  skill  in  avoiding  what  was  impleasant^  as  well  as  his 
deep  aversion  to  the  work  of  the  missionary.  I  began  by 
expressing  my  great  pleasure  and  thankfubiees  to  see  that 
my  friends  at  Inyate  had  enjoyed  his  protection  and  liis  hospi- 
tality. "  Rnt  there  is  one  thing  which  very  ranch  surprises 
me,"  I  added.  The  chief  was  now  all  attention  to  hear  the 
complaint,  and  so  were  his  head  men  sitting  nf'ar.  "I  am 
surprised  that  no  one  has  learaed  to  read  the  Word  of  God 
during  these  years.  My  friends  arc  quite  capable  of  teach- 
ing it :  it  is  indeed  what  they  have  specially  learned  to  do. 
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When  I  Bee  that  your  people  are  more  handeome  than  all 
their  neiglibours,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  are  unable  ta 
learn.  You  know  you  yourself  incited  the  teachers,  and 
they  came ;  but  no  one  is  taught,  although  they  have  been 
here  for  years.  1  thought  I  should  ask  youi'self  for  an 
explanation  of  this  strange  thing." 

After  a  pause,  during  which  every  one  seemed  to  ivonder 
what  the  reply  woidd  be,  the  chief  said,  "  We  Matebele  like 
many  wives." 

'*  But,"  T  rejoined,  "a  man  with  many  wives  may  learn 
the  Word  of  God,  and  after  he  understands  it,  accept  of  it 
or  otherwise;  and  as  for  the  children,  they  might  surely  all 
leara." 

Again  a  pause,  and  again  the  same  reply  :  "  We  Matebele 
like  many  wives."  Each  time  the  answer  was  given,  it 
was  loudly  cheered  by  the  head  men  who  sat  near.  Mo- 
selekatse  was  too  politic  to  enter  into  a  diacuMion  on  such 
a  subject.  He  seized  the  most  unpopular  tenet  of  the 
"  Word  of  God  "  from  the  Matebclo  point  of  view,  and  held 
it  up  to  scorn.  I  learned  from  one  of  his  men  that  the 
chief,  after  we  left  his  presence,  proceeded,  amid  the  merri- 
ment of  his  attendants,  to  draw  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the 
state  of  Matebele  society  were  the  Christian  views  adopted. 
It  was  thus  apparent  that  whatever  obstacles  might  arise  in 
other  quarters,  the  greatest  of  all  was  the  determined  oppo- 
sition of  the  chief 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  some  of  Moselekatse's  sons,  and 
two  or  three  he^d  men  of  the  Matebele,  at  the  date  of  my 
visit.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  them  resided  in  the 
district  regularly  visited  by  the  missionaries,  but  they 
must  nevertheless  have  come  into  frequent  contact  with 
them,  both  at  Inyate  and  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief. 
Mr.  Sykes  and  I  were  on  a  visit  to  Moselekatse,  and  the 
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fonner,  who  is  a  diligent  and  most  6uccc&»ful  student  of  the 
Znlu   langiiagi!,  of  which   Setet)ele   is  a    corruption,   was 
availing  hinisulf  of  th«  opportunity  of  metiting  with    the 
chiefs  sous  aud  other  Zulus,  to  compare  the  language  as 
spoken  by  them  with  that  given  in  a  Zulu  lexicon  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.     The  young  men  were  amazed  when  Mr. 
Sykes  read  off  to  them  the  Zulu  form  of  certjiin  words 
which  had  become  changed  in  the  Setebelo  dialect.     They 
recognised  some  of  the  expressions  afi  still  uBe<l  by  the  old 
men.     "  To-day  I  see  your  hooka  are  not  *  dice '  or  *  divin- 
ing things/  "  said  one  of  Moselekatae's  sons,  "  but  contain 
real   words."      Some   of  the  company,  however,  thought 
this   praise   was   too   hastily   given,   and  expressed  their 
dissent.     Mr.  Sykes  bethought  him  of  a  plan  by  which 
he   hoped  to  enlighten  aud  convince  all  as  to  the  use 
and    power   of    letters.      Calling    upon    the    man   who 
had  expressed  his  doubts  to  follow  him,  they  left  the  tent 
together.     When  they  were  alone  outside,  Mr.  Sykes  re- 
quested him  to  suggest  a  word — any  one  he  liked — which 
he  would  wiite  doH-n  ;   assuring  him  that  I,  although  now 
out  of  hearing,  would  bo  able  to  toll  the  word  to  every  one 
in  the  tent  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  paper.     Tliis  was  a  chal- 
lenge which  the  man  at  once  accepted,  and  whispered  a 
word  to  Mr.  Sykes  which  was  duly  written  down.     The 
two  then  re-entered  the  tent,  and  the  man  ex])lained  to 
his  friends  what  had   been  done.     The  paper  was   now 
handed  to  me,  amid  the  breathless  attention  of  alL     When 
I  at  once  prunouuced  tiie  word  written,  the  surprise  was 
universal  and  genuine.     But  some  of  a  "sceptical"  turn 
of  mind,  or  perhaps  with  greater  curiosity  than  others, 
requested  Mr.  Sykea  to  go  out  with  them  also.     As  every 
experiment  produced  the  same  ref5u]t,  the  paper  all 
telling  me  what  the  man  had  whispered  into  Mr.  Sy] 
ear,  conviction  was  at  length  produced ;  and  their  language 
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was  ransacked  for  oncomiuma  with  which  to  characterize 
the  M'isdom  of  the  white  men.  Even  then,  however,  they 
could  have  only  a  very  irapcrfett  ide^  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  letters  were  formed  into  words. 

I  found  on  inquiry  that  aa  the  result  of  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Moffat  and  of  the  resident  missionaries,  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  common  soldiera  had  been  considerably 
relaxed  by  Moselekatsa  The  fioldiei's  admitted  this  to 
me,  and  owned  that  a  change  had  been  produced  in  the 
administration  of  the  cliiof  in  this  respect  as  a  result  of 
the  advice  of  missionaries.  But  as  far  as  barracks  are 
changed  into  homes,  so  far  is  a  deadly  blow  struck 
at  the  brutal  war-parties  of  the  Matebele.  When  they 
have  wives  and  children  at  home,  one  great  inducement  to 
go  on  such  parties  will  be  removed.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  counsels  of  the  missionaries  had  not  prevailed  in 
putting  a  stop  to  these  war-parties.  Bnt  latterly  the  chief 
seemed  to  be  more  anxious  for  them  than  the  f>eople. 
Uneasiness  and  disinclination  to  go  to  war  were  not  always 
hidden  from  the  missionaries  by  the  people,  although  they 
dreaded  to  impugn  the  conduct  of  their  chief.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  Moselekatso  continued  every  year  to 
assemble  his  forces  and  let  them  loose  on  the  Mashona  or 
some  other  neighbouring  tribe.  To  have  caused  these 
war-parties  to  cease  would  have  been  to  accomplish  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  supreme  policy  of  the  tribe.  It 
cotdd  only  have  been  effected  by  the  action  of  the  cliief 
himself,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  head  men  and  common 
soldiers. 

But  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  Matebele  has  certainly 
decreased  since  their  contact  with  missionaries.     The  latter 
have   repeatedly   tA>ld   the   soldiers   of    Moselekatse   that 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  kill  old  people  and  women  and  child' 
in  war,  and  that  English  soldiers  fight  only  with  thoa^ 
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are  armofl.  I  never  saw  greater  "eharae  and  conftiaion  of 
face  "  in  a  black  man  than  in  the  case  of  a  party  of  soldiers 
at  Inyatc,  before  whom  1  was  imitating  the  retreating 
form  of  a  decre])it  old  man  hobbling  away  into  the  bushes, 
and  tlie  aged  woman  appending  to  their  mercy,  while  they 
followed  and  speared  all  indi6criiiunat4?ly.  Had  they  been 
white  men  the  blush  on  their  faces  would  have  been  deep. 
In  Itlack  men  this  exj^resfiion  is  chiefly  to  be  detected  about 
the  eyes  and  mouth.  On  one  occasion,  while  wo  were  on 
a  visit  to  his  quarters,  Moselekatse  called  Mr  Sykes  to  his 
waggon  to  converse  with  him.  He  wished  the  missionary 
to  give  up  residing  at  Inyate,  and  to  come  and  live  with 
him.  "  I  am  always  glad  when  you  missionaries  are  ne^ir 
to  me/'  said  the  aged  chief.  "  My  lieart  is  white  when  I 
gee  you.  Wlien  1  have  you  at  my  encampment  I  say  to 
myself,  God  ia  with  me."  Distrusting  his  own  men,  the 
chief  knew  he  could  always  trust  the  missionary.  **  We 
always  take  notice,"  the  officers  of  the  chief  remarked  on 
another  occasion,  "that  the  chief  does  not  kill  so  many 
people  when  you  white  men  are  at  his  camp.  He  loves 
the  white  men,  and  lie  knows  they  don't  like  blood- 
shed." 

When  some  people  are  told  that  converts  to  Christianity 
are  not  likely — so  far  as  man  can  judge — to  appear  speedily 
in  such  countries  as  the  Matebele,  they  rush  to  the  conclusion 
that  Christianity  cannot  produce  the  desired  change  at  all. 
Like  the  ignorant  practitioner  who  ha\*ing  tried  one  rem< 
without  result,  hastens  to  administer  another,  these  people 
exclaim,  "  You  must  civilize  before  you  Christianize  the 
savage  tribes."  Others  again  hold  the  very  opposite 
opinion,  and  assert  that  Christianity  may  be  calculated  to 
improve  rude  and  savage  men,  but  is  eft^te  in  the  etliereoJ 
regions  of  modem  culture.  According  to  another  view 
Christianity  and  civilisation  lead  only  to  the  deteriomtion . 
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of  barbarous  nations.  Le  Yaillant,  one  of  tbe  earliest 
^Titers  on  South  Africa,  propounds  this  notion.  He  saye  : 
"  In  a  state  of  nature  man  is  essentially  good ;  why  should 
the  Hottentot  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  1 "  ^  Why, 
indeed  !  Le  Vaillaiit  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  "  fair 
Karina  "  in  her  African  attiro ;  and  if  others  might  object 
to  the  buchu-Bcent  and  the  smearing  of  the  body,  these 
were  objections  only  to  externals ;  the  girl  herself  was,  like 
her  countrjTnen,  and  everybody  else,  "  in  a  state  of  nature, 
essentially  good." 

But  the  theorists  in  question  would  not  be  agreed  as  to 
the  **  chief  end"  of  man'H  existence,  or  the  Htandard  toward 
which  the  nations  are  to  be  raised.  Indeed  Le  Yaillant 
would  affirm  that  we  must  all  return  to  a  *'  state  of  nature  " 
— whatever  that  might  mean.  I  for  one  would  object  to 
this.  I  have  liad  some  years'  experience  of  man  in  the 
state  to  which  the  Frenchman  ]>robably  referred,  find  even 
in  this  chapter  have  given  abundant  proof  that  he  is  not 
therein  "essentially  good."  The  moral  Btandard  of  others  is 
not  perhaps  much  higher  than  that  of  Le  Yaillant,  although 
tliey  are  more  fastidious  as  to  outward  appearances.  But 
what  is  civilisation  without  the  sanctions  and  restraints  of 
religion  1  Mero  refinement,  however  arrayed  in  elegance 
and  beauty  and  affluence,  may  be  after  all  only  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  heathen  in  gaudier  attire.  Or,  if  we  afBrm  that 
it  is  "  French  polish,"  our  meaning  will  probably  not  be 
misunderstood.  Now  this  article  is  very  thin,  and  easily 
nibbed  off,  as  we  have  often  seen,  and  the  ugliness  which 
is  then  revealed  is  all  the  more  glaring  on  account  of  the 
fair  and  prepossessing  exterior. 

But  let  UB  take  it  for  granted  that  our  object  is  to  induce 
men  everywhere  to  love  God  and  to  love  one  another. 
How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  1     It.  will  bo  admitted  that 
1  Le  YailUnt's  Travds,  rol.  ii.  p.  U9. 
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this  end  would  not  of  necessity  be  attained,  althougli  the 
savage  had  become  the  artisan,  or  the.  rann  who  now 
beats  out  his  assegai  on  a  stone  liad  learned  to  fashion  a 
breech-loading  rifle  or  a  mitrailleuse.  For  my  own  part 
I  come  from  the  misaion-field  with  the  earnest  belief  that 
the  teaching  and  the  living  of  Christianity  in  a  heathen 
land  is  the  only  practicable  method  of  leading  men  to 
love  God  and  to  love  one  another.  I  believe  in  the  gospel 
of  Jesas  Christ  for  "  every  creature."  But  then,  religion 
does  not  despise  civilisation  and  the  useful  arts,  as  if  she 
had  no  need  of  them.  Foolish  men  may  flaunt  an  empty 
name  before  us,  and  affirm  that  civilisation^  without  re- 
ligion is  enough  to  bless  mankind ;  and  others  may  have 
been  led  into  the  region  of  theory,  in  speaking  of  what 
religion  could  do  witliout  civilisation.  But  aa  a  practical 
question,  in  connection  with  the  elevation  of  the  heathen 
nations,  it  seems  to  me  a  gratuitous  thing  to  separate  in 
theory  those  things  which  are  never  separated  in  practice. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  religion  and  civilisation  always  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  in  African  missions.  The  miasionary 
endeavours  to  introduce  and  to  exhibit  both,  in  Lis  teach- 
ing and  in  his  life.  Religion  is  the  miatreas;  civilisation 
her  attendant  and  ser^^ant.  The  one  appeals  to  the  deepest 
and  strongest  feelings  of  man  ;  the  athi;r  enables  him  to 
carry  into  practice  his  new  thoughts.  Industry  and  civilisa- 
tion at  a  mission  station  are  religion  in  practice.  Its  divineat 
fragrance  ascends  like  precious  incense  to  Heaven,  but  its 
&uits  are  visible  to  men.     Christianity  may  be  long  in 

'  We  all  know  who  upoke  of  "  a  certain  rich  man,"  who  lived  in  all  tlie 
elegance  of  Eastern  ruHnenieiit,  and  of  the  pix>rb«g];;ar  who  wofl  left  at  his 
door  to  hv  fej  with  crumljR,  and  whose  only  medical  attendant*  were  Lh<» 
dogii  who  lieked  hifl  noren.  Hfligion  ralited  the  faithful  beggar  to  heaven. 
Civiliaation  and  reftnement  pngrowted  the  attention  of  the  rich  man  in  a 
Ittf^  of  elegant  Aelflflhne.'ui.  He  lived  neither  for  God  nor  for  his  fellow* 
men.     "  lu  1)L*3]  he  lifted  up  hia  eyes^  being  in  torment." 
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Hwaying  the  heathen ;  nothing  else  would  move  liim  80 
fioon.  There  may  be  an  inten'al  between  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  and  its  reception  by  the  people. 
Such  intervals  are  the  rule  rathor  than  the  exception  in 
modern  missions.  Whatever  name  we  choose  to  apply  to 
this  soraetimos  protracted  stage  in  the  history  of  a  mission, 
it  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  Christianity  is  the 
leading  agent  which  is  silently  working  the  cliange.  "NVhen 
Christian  churches  return  to  a  primitive  model,  and  make 
the  spreading  of  Christianity  in  the  world  the  great  end 
of  their  organization,  one  of  the  questions  which  will  no 
doubt  occupy  their  attention  will  be — how  practical  and 
industrial  f'liristianity  may  be  best  exhibited  in  barbarous 
countries  in  connection  with  our  missions,  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale  than  at  present. 

In  Southern  Africa,  in  those  districts  of  which  I  am 
treating,  Providence  would  seem  to  have  linked  together 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  with  the  destniction  of 
all  possibility  of  the  old  way  of  liWng.  The  spread  of 
Europeans  in  the  country,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of 
guns  and  horses  into  the  interior,  lead  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  game,  upon  which  formerly  the  natives 
largely  subsisted.  An  extensive  and  deadly  epidemic 
among  the  cattle  still  further  curtailed  their  means  of 
living  the  old  lazy  heathen  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact  those 
events  render  industry  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  natives.     They  must  work,  if  they  would  eat. 

In  the  Matebele  country  as  soon  as  missionaries  made 
their  appearance,  traders  followed  them.  Ivory,  which 
Moselekatse  had  kept  in  store  for  years,  was  then  disposed 
of  on  terms  which  were  satisfactory  Uj  botli  the  chiof  and 
the  traders.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  missionary, 
this  trading  was  of  great  consequence.  It  directed  the 
minds  of  the  people  into  other  channels  besides  rapine  and 
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bloocL  The  ivory  in  store  was  soon  exhausted,  and  then 
the  Matebt'lo,  with  their  recently  purchased  guns,  began  to 
kill  elephants  and  ostriches,  for  the  Siike  of  trade.  The 
prwiuce  of  the  chase,  like  everything  else,  belonged  to  the 
chief,  but  he  was  pleased  to  waive  his  cl&im  to  the  feathers 
of  tlie  ostrich.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  a  common  soldier 
to  obtain  the  things  of  the  white  men ;  and  property  could 
now  be  held  by  tliose  who  a  short  time  before  hod  little 
olso  than  their  Bpeara  and  their  shielda.  One  dmwback 
to  their  engaging  in  Buch  a  career  with  pleasure  was  that 
the  Bechuanas  already  excelled  in  hunting,  and  were 
usually  dressed  in  European  clothes  wlien  they  entered  the 
Matebele  country  in  the  service  of  white  men.  To  hunt^ 
therefore,  or  to  bo  dressed  in  the  clothes  which  the  traders 
brought,  was  to  descend  to  the  position  of  the  Bechuanaa, 
who  were  despised  by  the  Mabebele,  as  leijs  powerful  than 
themselves  in  war.  And  it  did  not  comfort  them  to  think 
that  the  white  men  also  wore  such  clothing,  because  when 
the  Matebele  donned  the  Europeim  dress  they  found  they 
were  not  so  much  like  Englishmen  as  they  were  like 
Bechuanas  I  Thinking  that  an  athletic  people  migh  t 
appreciate  the  supposed  freedom  of  the  "  Garb  of  old 
Gaul,"  Mr.  Moffat  presented  Moselekatse  with  a  Highland 
kilt  and  appuitenauces.  But  it  was  never  worn.  The 
Matebele  preferred  their  own  cincture  of  wild-cats*  tails  to 
the  cincture  of  the  Scotch  mountaineers.  If  they  duffed 
their  own  dress  at  all,  it  was  only  to  don  the  clothing, 
which  they  saw  in  use  among  the  white  men  around  them. 
As  long  as  I  was  in  tho  country  I  continued  to  bo 
known  as  "  Sekhome's  missionary,"  During  one  of  my 
visits  to  the  chief's  f^ua^te^8,  a  regimout  of  soldiers  waa 
assembled,  which  had  fonncd  part  of  the  war-party  against 
(Sekhome.  Wliile  walking  near  my  waggons  in  company 
with  Mbego,  the  head  man  of  Sokindabo,  I  observed  theise 
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men  looking  and  pointing  to  me,  I  asked  my  companion 
what  they  meant.  "  They  say  thoy  recognise  you ;  and 
that  you  fouglit  against  them  at  Sekhomc'a."  I  wont  up 
to  the  men,  aad  asked  them  why  they  were  pointing  at  me. 

They  Bmiled,  and  said,  "  Because  it  was  you  who  shot 
us  at  Sekhome's." 

"  But  do  you  really  moan  to  assert  that  you  saw  me 
there  V  I  inquired.  "  Take  a  good  look  now — not  at  the 
clothes,  but  at  the  face." 

"  Well,  we  are  not  quite  sure,  but  we  think  so ;  and  the 
Bamangwato  prisoners  told  us  that  the  white  men  were 
helping  Sekliome." 

Seeing  that  they  were  all  young"men,  I  replied,  "  Some 
of  you  say  I  was  JiglLting  against  you,  some  of  you  say 
you  are  not  sure.  It  is  evident  you  have  never  seen  white 
men  fight.  Should  you  ever  meet  them  in  battle,  depend 
on  it  there  will  not  be  two  opinions  among  you  as  to  who 
your  opponents  are.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  they 
are  neither  Bamangwato  nor  Mashona."  I  went  on  to 
assure  them  that  not  a  single  white  man  had  fired  a  shot  in 
behalf  of  Sekhome.  Those  whom  they  mistook  for  white 
men  were  Sekhome's  sons  and  their  servants,  who  were 
dressed  in  white  men's  clotliing.  I  occupied  at  Sekhome'a 
the  position  which  their  own  missionaries  did  then^  and  they 
all  knew  they  were  the  enemies  of  war.  The  head  man 
enjoyed  my  reply,  and  was  glad  to  amplify  my  remarks, 
declaring  that  the  soldiers  had  seen  nothing  at  Sekhome'a 
in  comparison  to  what  he  and  his  equals  had  experienced  in 
the  "  old  wars,"  etc.  I  often  saw  my  horse  pointed  out  by 
tlie  Matebele  soldiers,  as  they  p:issed  Inyate,  with  the  re- 
mark, "  That  is  the  horse  of  Sekhome's  missionary,  who  shot 
80  many  of  us  in  the  fight"  Now,  my  horse  was  a  roan, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  that  colour  in  the  poa- 
eeasion  of  those  who  fought  under  Khame.      But  the 
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Matebele  are  not  much  accustomed  to  horses ;  and  wlien 
I  hi^ard  tht'eu  remarks,  made  with  such  confidence,  I  was 
thankful  that  I  had  not  carried  out  my  intention  of  visit- 
ing the  canij)  of  the  Matebele  while  they  were  close  to 
Shoshong,  as  I  at  on(»  time  proposed  to  do.  The  Matebele 
"were  still  very  reluctant  to  believe  that  Baniangwato  could 
manage  guns  and  horses  with  such  effect ;  and  they  had 
been  deceived  by  the  Bamang:ivato  prisoners,  who  magni- 
iied  the  strength  of  the  town  as  much  as  they  could,  and 
roundly  asserted  that  a  party  of  white  men  were  fighting 
for  their  chief. 

During  my  stay  in  hia  country,  Moselekatse  agreed  to 
allow  me  to  form  a  new  station  on  the  same  terms 
that  my  friends  enjoyed  at  Inyate.  But  when  I  con- 
sidered the  facilities  for  instruction  afforded  by  the  milder 
government  of  the  Bechuana  chiefs,  as  contrasted  with  the 
unyielding  sway  of  Moselekat*>e,  I  resolved  in  the  mean- 
time to  return  to  Shoshong,  and  submit  the  offer  of  Mosele- 
katae  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Matebele  mission  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Directoi-s  in  Loudon,  That  mission 
was  now  happily  through  the  crisis  on  account  of  which  I 
had  joined  it;  and  I  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  right  for  me 
to  relinquish  the  direct  and  active  work  of  instruction 
elsewhere  for  such  a  position  as  my  friends  occupied 
among  the  Matebele.  When  I  liail  made  up  my  mind,  I 
rode  over  to  Moselekatse's  quarters  to  thank  him  for  the 
offer  of  a  site  for  a  station  which  he  had  given  ;  but  said 
that  I  should  first  return  to  Shoshong,  whore  my  "  bagolu" 
(fathers,  directors)  had  placed  me ;  and  if  they  agreed  to 
my  returning  I  should  come  back.  This  elicited  the  com- 
mendations of  the  chief:  "This  is  how  the  white  men  pre- 
vail, by  the  obedience  which  they  render  to  superiors." 
Turning  to  me,  he  asked,  "  Will  you  come  back  in  the 
w^inter  1 "     I  replied  that  I  did  not  think  so ;   indeed,  it 
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was  uncertain  whether  I  should  come  hack  at  nil.  This 
answer  also  met  with  approval :  "  Makensc  is  no  deceiver  ; 
other  white  men  speak  pleasantly,  and  tell  me  tlicy  will  be 
back  soon,  but  never  return." 

Every  year  the  Matebele  celebrate  the  "pina  ea  Morimo" 
(the  dance  or  religious  service  of  God)  before  the  departure 
of  the  war-parties  which  are  organized  by  the  chief.  This 
aimual  assembly  was  about  to  take  place  when  I  left  the 
country.  The  soldiers  had  begun  to  arrive  in  full  dress, 
with  their  large  war-shields,  and  their  heads  and  arms 
decorated  with  the  black  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  which  are 
80  arranged  as  almost  to  hide  the  contour  uf  the  human 
form,  and  enable  the  soldier  to  represent  a  fury  or  war- 
demon  more  than  a  man.  One  of  the  last  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  soldiers  before  their  departure,  is  to 
catch  a  bull  devoted  to  this  purpose,  holding  it  fast  with- 
out the  aid  of  rope  or  halter,  while  a  lai-ge  piece  of  meat 
is  cut  out  of  one  of  its  hind-legs.  When  this  operation  is 
complete,  the  bull  is  let  free ;  but  of  course  it  cannot  go  far. 
The  meat  which  has  been  taken  from  the  leg  of  the  living 
animal  is  now  thrown  upon  the  embers  of  a  fire  lighted 
for  the  purpose,  and  after  being  turned  once  or  twice  on 
the  coals,  and  long  before  it  is  roasted,  it  is  taken  off  the 
fire,  and  every  soldier  in  turn  partakes  of  it  This  cere- 
mony is  supposed  to  qualify  them  for  the  part  they  shall 
have  to  play  in  the  coming  campaign. 

When  I  labt  saw  Moselekatse,  he  was  very  ill,  unable  to 
lift  the  cup  to  his  own  lips.  He  begged  hard  for  medicine. 
But  it  would  have  been  a  hazardous  thing  for  *'  Sekhome's 
missionary  "  to  have  dosod  Moselekatso  just  before  leaving 
the  country.  Any  temporary  discomfort  produced  by  the 
medicine  would  have  roused  tlie  suspicions  of  those  who 
never  cease  speaking  of  witchcraft  ami  poisoning.  Besitl 
the  old  man's  disease  was  practically  incurable ;  an 
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answer  to  him  was  that  "  I  had  no  medicine  which  would 
make  him  better." 

"  Would  you  tell  that  to  your  own  father,  if  lie  were  in 
my  position  to-day  1"  pleaded  the  aged  chief. 

I  was  heartily  sorry  for  hira  ;  and  was  glad  to  be  al 
to  say  that  his  own  missionaries  would  be  ready  to  assi 
him  in  this  way,  as  they  had  done  before.  To  show  the 
respect  entertained  by  the  chief  for  missionaries,  and 
something  akin  to  the  dignity  attaching  to  his  own  char- 
acter, I  may  mention  that,  as  we  entered  the  yard  previous 
to  my  final  inter\'iew,  we  were  informed  by  an  attendant 
that  "  yre  must  not  be  offended,  the  chief's  heart  was  white 
toward  us;  but  there  would  be  no  shaking  of  hands  in 
greeting  that  day."  We  soon  saw  tlie  reason  :  the  chief 
had  not  power  to  move  his  arms  from  where  they  lay. 

When  I  was  leaving  the  countr}',  my  waggons  stuck  fast 
in  a  deep  rut  opposite  one  of  the  towns.  Some  scores  of 
soldiers  came  out  to  witness  the  efforts  of  the  oxen  to  pull 
the  waggon  out. 

"  Gu  buck  to  Inyate  and  live  there,"  said  the  men ; 
*'  don't  you  see  that  the  waggon  refuses  to  go  again  to 
Sekhomel" 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  united 
strength  of  these  men  in  pulling  a  waggon.  I  begged 
their  assistance  from  their  officer,  who  was  present ;  but 
the  men  consented  to  pull  the  waggon  out  only  on  condi- 
tion that  1  would  unyoke  my  oxen,  and  leave  it  cntireJy 
in  their  hands.  As  soon  as  I  had  done  this^  they  raised  a 
chorus ;  and  during  the  singing  of  the  first  line  or  two 
they  were  all  making  preparations,  and  securing  good  hold 
of  the  waggon.  When  they  reached  »  certain  word  in  the 
song,  every  energy  was  put  forth  by  common  consent,  and 
the  waggon  was  at  once  in  motion.  *'  Tusa  1  tusa !"  0*^lp) 
was  now  the  cry.    Not  being  able  to  pay  nearly  a  hundred 
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men,  I  persuaded  the  officer  to  take  the  payment,  and  give 
it  to  his  soldiers.  I  first  gave  Bome  bullets;  these  were 
scattered  in  the  crowd  of  men,  who  growled  and  roared  a3 
they  pressed  on  one  another  in  the  scramble.  The  officer 
now  said  that  I  must  give  a  bit  of  calico  also. 

"But,"  I  said, "  I  have  not  euougb  to  go  over  them  all." 
*'  Never  mind  ;  hand  what  you  wish  to  give  to  mo." 
I  gave  the  man  two  or  three  yards  of  thin  print,  which, 
gathering  into  a  lump  in  his  hand,  he  threw  among  the 
men.  There  was  now  another  scramble,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  beheld  one  man  with  a  shred  of  cloth  encircling 
his  brow,  another  had  enough  to  tie  round  his  neck,  a 
third  stuck  liis  portion  as  an  ornament  into  his  ear ! 
Every  one  was  now  pleased ;  so  I  again  yoked  my  oxen 
and  proceeded  on  my  way. 

Our  fricndfl  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Sykes  accompanied  us  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Moselekatse's  country.  In  that  distant 
mission-field  such  a  journey  in  the  waggon  is  appreciated 
as  a  **  change "  in  the  life  of  the  missionary.  Families 
usually  return  to  their  station  with  recruited  health  and 
vigour  after  a  week  or  fortnight's  tour,  during  which  mis- 
fiionarj'  work  has  been  done  in  villages  and  by  the  wayside. 
Late  one  Saturday  we  reached  the  Shashane  river,  in  the 
Makalaka  country,  "We  were  benighted  before  the  last 
waggon  was  pulled  through  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river, 
both  men  and  oxen  being  exhausted  after  a  long  day's 
ride.  To  complete  our  discomfort,  it  commenced  to  rain 
while  we  were  still  working  in  the  drift,  arranging  twenty  or 
thirty  weary  oxen  before  one  waggon.  Instead  of  a  cheer- 
ful camp  with  a  bright  fire,  our  waggons  were  standing 
under  some  spreading  acacias  in  complete  darkness — a  small 
fire  struggling  with  the  rain  being  completely  surrounded 
by  some  Matebele  soldiers  who  were  then  with  us.  Instead 
of  a  comfortable  pen  for  our  cattle  near  to  the  waggons, 
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there  was  no  pen  at  all.  and  the  cattle  were  lying  about  on 
all  sides.  There  was,  however,  a  cheerful  light  inside  my 
waggon,  and  a  bright  face  too,  and  a  warm  cup  of  coffee 
ready  to  .refresh  me  after  my  day's  work.  But  there  is 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  Before  I  had 
tasted  it  I  heard  first  the  howl  of  the  hyena,  and  then  the 
low  growl  of  the  lion.  There  was  no  mistaking  either, 
I  Imd  at  once  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  camp.  We  were 
tainly  in  a  nice  predicament — without  a  cattle-pen — without 
a  fire — without  even  firewood  I  Between  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  tlie  shadow  of  the  trees  1  could  see  notliing  what^ 
ever  outside.  Having  a  good  glass  lantern,  I  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing some  of  the  men  to  accompany  me  to  collect  firewood, 
and  to  light  now  fires,  so  as  to  encircle  our  camp.  Mr. 
Sykes  did  the  8ame  at  another  side  with  tlie  aid  of  his  men. 
AVhat  was  the  lion  doing  all  the  while  ?  He  never  had  a 
bettor  chance  of  getting  beef,  but  his  courage  failed  him. 
My  dog  Nero,  which  had  been  in  a  decidedly  pugnacious 
humour  that  evening,  having  had  a  long  and  severe  fight 
with  another  dog,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  lion  and  hyena, 
went  out  to  meet  them,  and  barked  loudly  between  them 
and  the  cattle.  When  our  fires  were  rea*ly,  we  collected 
the  cattle,  and  brought  them  inside  our  enclosure.  I  may 
explain  that  the  lion  had  approached  on  the  leeward  side; 
therefore,  while  the  oxen  were  uneasy  at  the  sound  of 
his  first  and  only  low  growl,  they  were  not  so  terrified  and 
unmanageahle  as  they  might  have  become  had  our  enemy 
approached  us  from  the  windward,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
get  Ilia  scent.  Aware  of  this,  the  lion  endeavoured  once  or 
twice  to  get  past  the  dog,  and  round  the  circle  of  fires  to 
the  other  side.  He  succeeded  twice,  but  was  on  both  occa- 
sions followed  in  the  darkness  by  our  noble  defender.  But 
do  I  mean  to  affirm  that  a  dog  ventured  to  attack  a  lionl 
The  dog  of  course  could  not  have  gone  near  to  the  lion,  for 
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a  single  stroke  of  his  paw  would  have  killed  it  at  once.  At 
one  time  it  must  have  ventured  too  close,  for  it  suddenly 
gave  a  scream  of  terror,  and  then  its  hark  was  silent  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  my  faithful  dog.  But  after  a 
rash  through  the  buahes,  which  I  could  distinctly  hear,  his 
loud  deep  bark  wafi  heaixi  in  a  different  quarter.  The  lion 
must  have  made  a  spring  at  the  dog,  and  just  missing  him, 
run  for  the  other  side  of  the  oxen  ;  when,  nothing  daunted 
hy  his  narrow  escjipe,  the  dog  stuck  to  his  place  bcitween 
the  lion  and  his  master's  property.  But  wliy  did  not  the 
lion  nish  past  him  at  once,  entirely  ignoring  his  existence 
and  his  barking  ?  The  dog  no  doubt  would  have  given 
way.  Now,  I  don't  know  why  the  lion  was  not  bolder 
than  he  showed  Idmself  to  be.  All  I  know  is,  Nero 
never  let  him  get  past  liim  toward  the  cjittle.  I  conjecture 
that  the  lion  was  prevented  from  making  a  spring,  not  on 
account  of  the  dog's  presence,  but  on  account  of  his  barking. 
If  all  thieves  had  bells  tied  to  them  which  they  could  not 
keep  from  ringing,  or  even  if  loud-barking  dogs  always 
accompanied  them,  and  baited  them,  they  might  not  fear 
the  dogs  much,  and  the  hells  not  at  all,  but  tliey  would 
consider  it  very  awkward  to  ply  tlieir  stealthy  work  in 
such  unfavourable  circumstances.  And  so  the  lion  cared 
nothing  for  the  dog  as  an  opponent ;  hut  how  was  he  to 
know  how  many  invisible  enemies  were  roused  by  so  much 
uoiae)  Go  where  ho  liked,  the  barking  wrnt  with  him. 
When  this  had  gone  on  for  some  hours,  I  felt  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  think  of  it^  and  hazarded  the  opinion  that 
it  was  only  a  wolf  or  hyena,  and  no  lion  at  all.  On  my 
saying  this  to  old  Mebalwtj,  ho  demaudeil  if  I  liad  ever 
heard  a  wolf  make  such  a  noise  as  that  growl  ?  *^  Tliat  did 
not  come  from  a  wolfs  throat,"  said  tliis  old  native  traveller, 
"  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  lion  kept  at  ba}'  by  a  dog,  while 
men  are  gathering  wood  and  making  fires,  and  collecting 
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their  cattle  1"  I  replied.  Mobalwe  admitted  that  this  Wfu 
somt^thiug  new  to  him,  but  stuck  to  his  firm  belief  that  it 
was  a  lion.  The  conduct  of  the  oxen  did  not  throw  much 
liglit  on  the  question,  for  when  the  dog  and  his  invisible 
opponent  rushed  to  tlie  windward,  although  they  raised 
tlieir  ears  and  looked  excited,  they  were  quieted  by  the 
whistling  of  the  men  and  the  sight  of  the  fires  all  roiind 
them.  About  an  hour  or  two  before  dawn,  the  barking 
ceased,  the  oxen  lay  down,  and  our  danger  was  e\idently 
at  an  end.  As  soon  as  Mebolwe  could  see  a  spoor,  he 
examined  those  round  the  encampment,  and  especially  in  the 
sand  of  the  river  near  my  waggon,  wliere  they  were  plainly 
visible.  Tliere  was  no  longer  any  doubt :  it  was  a  large 
lion  which  had  been  kept  at  bay  by  one  dog  in  a  pitch-dark 
night.  We  had  now  the  choice  of  spending  the  Sunday  in 
building  a  cattle-pen^  and  preparing  ourselves  for  another 
night's  attack,  or  of  proceeding  on  our  jouniey  to  tlie  village 
of  Monyame,  which  was  within  a  short  distance  of  our 
camp.  "We  chose  the  latter  course,  as  involving  less  lalwiir, 
with  the  certainty  of  repose  for  ourselves  and  our  cattle, 
and  for  Nero  our  faithful  defender.  A  few  days  after  Nero 
fell  sick,  and  could  not  cross  a  deep  rapid  river  tlirough 
which  the  waggons  had  gone.  I  went  back  for  him  my- 
6elf>  carried  him  over  in  my  arms,  and  prepared  a  place  for 
him  in  the  second  waggon.  In  a  few  days,  however,  he 
died,  much  to  my  own  and  my  children's  regret.  We  dug 
a  grave  for  him  by  the  roadside,  and  raised  a  heap  of  stones 
over  it.  I  am  sure  any  boy  who  reads  about  Nero's  exploil 
will  agree  that  he  deserved  this  honour,  for  he  was 
common  dog. 

We  reached  Rhoshong  in  tlie  end  of  February.  Khame' 
and  KhamanCj  and  other  attendants  at  church  and  school, 
rode  out  to  meet  us,  and  expressed  their  joy  at  our  return, 

A  year  after  his  discovei^  of  gold  at  the  Tatie  river,  Mr. 
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Maucb  also  ascertained  that  the  same  precious  metal  was 
to  be  found  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country  some  four 
days'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  Inyate,  in  a  country  now 
in  the  possession  of  Moselekatso,  its  former  owners,  the 
Mashona  having  been  killed  by  him,  or  obliged  to  flee. 
This  gold  was  some  years  ago  collected  by  half-caste  Portu- 
guese traders  from  the  east  coast  These  men  visited 
Moselekatse  once,  but  as  their  views  did  not  seem  to  accord 
with  those  of  the  Zulu  chief,  the  visit  was  not  repeated. 
As  soon  as  the  discovery  of  gold  was  announced  in  the 
south,  an  ambassador  from  the  Transvaal  government  ^nsited 
Moselekatse  to  obtain  authority  over  the  gold  field  in  be- 
half of  the  Transvaal  government.  But  the  old  chief  would 
not  yield.  "  Your  people  may  come  in  and  take  away  this 
atone  (quartz)  as  they  take  away  ivory  in  their  waggons. 
They  may  load  up  as  much  as  they  please  of  it,  but  on  no 
account  are  they  to  bring  with  them  a  Dutch  womaOj  a 
cow,  a  ewe,  or  a  she-goat,  because  the  permission  is  to  carry 
away  stones,  not*  to  build  houses  and  towns  in  my  country." 
This  gold-yielding  region  is  still  unexplored. 

Since  the  period  of  my  visit  in  18C4,  the  missionaries  liave 
been  pursuing  theirquiet  labours  among  the  Matebele — their 
influence  increasing,  but  without  any  open  adherents  to 
their  doctrines.  The  death  of  Moselekatse,  which  took  place 
in  1868,  was  felt  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  tribe 
and  the  mission ;  but  in  all  the  discussions  and  dij£cu1ties 
with  reference  to  his  successor,  the  influence  and  presence 
of  the  missionaries  have  been  recognised  with  tlmnkfulness 
by  all  parties.  According  to  Zulu  cust-om,  MoHelekatse 
sent  away  in  a  secret  manner  his  son,  called  Kuruman, 
whom  be  declared  to  one  or  two  confideutiul  bead  men  to 
be  his  successor.  The  young  heir  was  sent  to  a  neighbour- 
ing chief,  who  was  to  have  the  care  of  bringing  him  up, 
and  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  he  "got  his  own"  on 
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the  death  of  his  father.  But  Moselekatse  lived  twenty 
years  after  this  private  arrangement.  At  hia  death,  Um 
bate,  the  only  flurviving  councillor,  started  a  party  of  men 
to  bring  homo  the  young  chief.  But  Kuruman  could  not 
be  found.  It  was  at  one  time  rumoured  that  he  had  made 
his  appearaiicti  in  the  Mate1)ele  cuuntry,  and  Mangwane  and 
other  Bona  of  Moselekatse  fled  for  few  of  him.  They  had 
good  reason  to  flee ;  for  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a  young 
Zulu  chief  is  to  put  to  dejith  all  possible  claimants  to  the 
chieflainsliip,  and  all  councillors  of  his  predeceseor,  who 
might  continaally  annoy  him  by  sa^-ing  that  his  wiwlom  and 
prowess  did  not  equal  those  of  his  father.  But  Kuruman 
haa  never  been  found.  Tliere  is  indeed  a  romantic  story 
told  of  a  Zulu  called  Kanda,  at  present  living  in  Natal,  who 
claims  to  be,  if  not  Kuniman,  at  least  a  son  of  Moselekatse. 
This  pei-son  haa  been  for  some  time  in  the  employment  of 
Mr,  Shepstone,  the  respected  Agent  for  Native  Affairs  in 
Natal.  The  story  goes  tliat,  unlike  the  other  servant^f 
Kanda  declined  to  receive  the  usual  wages  from  his  master, 
with  the  explanation  that  he  was  a  great  man  in  his  own 
country,  and  did  not  wish  to  receive  pay.  It  was  not  be- 
neath his  dignity,  however,  to  beg,  so  when  he  wanted  a 
blanket  or  other  article  of  clothing,  he  went  to  his  master 
and  begged  them.  In  this  way  he  no  doubt  took  care  to 
keep  his  account  balanced  on  the  right  side.  When  the 
news  of  Moselekatse's  death  reached  Natal,  Kanda  declared 
himself  to  l>o  the  person  the  Matebelo  were  looking  for. 
But  Umbate  did  not  share  this  opinion.  The  old  coun- 
cillor gave  hia  verdict  that  this  was  another  son,  and  that 
Kuruman  was  dead.  Lobingole,  the  next  in  rank,  was 
accordingly  appointed  by  Umbate  and  a  number  of  the 
head  men  as  successor  to  Moselekatse.  The  large  town  of 
Sokindaba,  however,  and  others,  professed  to  believe  that 
Kanda  was  no  pretender,  but  the  true  heir  to  the  chieftain- 
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ship.  A  battle  was  recently  fought,  in  which,  after  con- 
siderahle  bloodshed,  Lobingole  was  victor,  so  that  his  claims 
are  no  longer  likely  to  be  questioned.  The  wounded  of 
both  aides  on  this  occasion  hastened  to  tlie  missionaries  at 
Inyato  for  protection  and  for  medical  assistance.  The  mis- 
sionariea  also  visited  the  field  of  battle,  to  assist  those  who 
were  left  there.  At  Inyate  the  wounded  did  not  all  know 
which  side  had  gained  the  victory ;  they  saw  they  were 
sitting  down  with  atlversaries ;  but  so  far,  "old  things 
had  passed  away."  They  were  content  thus  to  mingle 
together  at  the  mission  station  ;  and  the  chief  cheerfully 
granted  the  petition  of  the  missionaries  that  none  of  his 
wounded  enemies  should  be  put  to  death. 

It  will  be  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  the  whole  country 
when  the  military  organization  of  the  Matcbele  is  at  an 
end.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  breaking  up  of  the 
old  system  will  be  accomplished  without  the  dispersion 
of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  tribe,  and  without 
the  march  of  some  of  its  component  parts  to  the  northward 
to  carry  devastation  beyond  the  Zambese. 


Uoftctl  tiiitmxDeat— MuhooalftDd. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


A  CHAPTEB  OF  BAMANGWATO  HISTORY. 


Afteu  my  return  from  Matebele-land  in  February  1864, 
I  resumed  vxy  labours  as  a  missionary  at  Sliosbong. 
During  our  absence  our  dear  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price 
had  been  earnestly  and  assiduously  canning  on  the  work 
of  instruction.  It  was  amicubly  airanged  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  chief  and  people, 
the  station  should  be  occupied  by  the  Loudon  Missionary 
Society.  The  German  missionaries  carried  on  their  work 
in  districts  within  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  on  its 
border. 

Without  the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  Bamangwato  are 
not  able  to  recall  much  of  the  past  history  of  their  ancestors. 
They  have  preserved  the  names  of  seven  chiefs,  but  be- 
yond that  they  cannot  go.  The  precedence  as  to  rank 
among  the  tribes  in  North  Bochuana-land  ia  taken  by  the 
Bahurutse.  The  first-fruits  of  a  new  harvest  must  l>o  first 
partaken  of  by  Moilwe,  the  present  chief  of  that  tribe. 
For  another  chief  to  "  luma,"  without  waiting  to  bear 
that  his  superior  liud  done  so,  would  be  a  public  insult  and 
a  cause  of  war.  But  in  recent  times  such  transgressions 
have  been  numerous,  for  the  Bahurutse  aro  not  now  a 
powerfiil  tribe.  Tlie  Bjiiigwaketse,  the  Bakwena,  and  the 
Bamaugwat*j  were  originally  one  people.  Tmditiou  retains 
a  glinunering  of  the  circumstances  of  their  separation. 
The  Bakwena  included  the  Bamangwato  when  they  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  Bangwnkotse ;  but  afterwards  a  subdiviBion 
took  place,  the  Bamangwnto  being  the  younger  or  minor 
party.  AVc  have  already  seen  tliat  afterwards  the  Baman- 
gwato  again  divided,  the  minor  party  being  now  the  Bato- 
wana,  at  present  residing  at  Lake  NgamL 

The  division  of  the  Bamangwato  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Matipi,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  chief. 
^latipi  loved  Towane,  the  younger  son,  and  disliked 
Kharae,  the  elder.  Before  the  death  of  their  father  the 
sons  quarrelled,  and  Towane,  aided  by  the  influence  of  his 
father,  over  whom  he  began  to  exercise  control,  secured  the 
suffrages  of  nearly  half  the  tribe,  and  the  property  belonging 
by  right  to  the  chief.  Accompanied  by  his  father  and 
their  adherents,  Towano  separated  from  his  brother,  and 
proceeding  into  the  region  of  the  Botletle  river,  eventually 
settled  at  Lake  Ngami.  Ungrateful  for  the  kindness 
lavished  upon  him  by  his  father,  Towane  was  soon  impatient 
of  his  presence  in  the  town;  and  having  now  secured  to 
himself  the  support  of  all  the  people,  heaped  indignities 
upon  the  parent  through  whoso  partiality  ho  had  risen  to 
power.  Turning  with  a  hitter  heart  from  the  home  of  this 
unnatural  child,  the  aged  chief  was  fain  to  try  the  affection 
of  Rhame,  whom  he  had  wronged  and  robbed  of  j)art  of 
his  birthright.  He  approaohed  the  town  of  the  Bamang- 
wato, then  standing  at  a  different  place  in  the  same  range 
of  mountains,  and  sent  messengers  to  beseech  the  forgive- 
ness of  liis  son. 

The  answer  was  a  stem  one  :  ^  Say  to  Matipi  that  he 
faa8  no  son  called  Khame  ;  hia  only  son  is  Towane.  It 
would  not  be  meet  that  Matipi  should  reside  in  the  town 
of  Khame,  the  despised  vassal.  But  if  the  chief  Matipi 
chooses  to  reside  in  his  own  country,  let  him  select  a  fou* 
tain  and  build." 

The  grey-headed  sire  was  now  filled  with  grief  i 
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remorse.  Ho  had  destroyed  tlio  "Icliae,"  the  home  of  the 
Bamangwato — few  of  whom  remained  with  himself  now. 
Tlie  son  whom  he  had  injured  was  more  merciful  than  the 
one  he  had  favoured,  hut  neitliertho  one  nor  the  otlier  now 
n^garded  him  with  fihal  affection.  "Without  children — 
without  people — witliout  a  lehao  or  home — the  heart  of  the 
old  man  failed  him,  and  he  hanged  himself  to  a  tree  in  one 
of  the  deep  ravincH  among  the  Bamangwato  mountains. 
Eo  was  buried  with  the  honours  of  a  chief,  and  his  grave 
is  visited  by  the  Bamangwato  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice 
and  prayer  to  this  day, 

Khari  is  the  chief  whose  name  is  most  cherished  among 
the  Bamangwato.  Bravo  in  the  field,  wise  in  the  council, 
kind  to  lus  vassals,  Khari  was  all  that  Bechuaiuts  desire 
their  chief  to  be.  Under  his  sway  the  Bamangwato  acquired 
great  influence.  The  Makalaka  sent  presents  or  tribute  of 
hoes  from  distant  villages ;  even  some  outlying  toMiis  of 
the  Mashona,  whose  country  the  Matebele  now  inhabit, 
were  glad  partially  to  own  the  sway  of  this  chief  But 
the  lust  of  conquest  hrings  ever  its  own  punishment, 
although  sometimes  it  may  come  speedily,  and  at  others  be 
long  deferred.  Not  content  with  his  ample  possessions, 
Khari  had  gone  against  an  unsubdued  town  of  the  Mashona 
with  the  strength  and  flower  of  his  tribe.  The  Mashona 
had  noticed  in  previous  engagements  the  tactics  of  the 
Bamangwato,  and  now  resolved  to  counteract  them.  They 
pressed  forward  their  young  regiments  to  meet  the  soldiers 
of  the  Bamangwato,  sending  round  their  best  men  by  a 
concealed  route,  so  as  to  attack  the  Bamangwato  reserve, 
which  was  headed  by  Khari  in  person.  The  main  body 
of  the  Maaliona,  as  on  other  occaiiions,  fled  before  tho 
Bnmang\vato,  who,  thrown  completely  oS"  their  guard, 
chased  their  retreating  enemies  to  some  distauce.  The 
noise  and  tumult  of  war  in  their  rear  was  the  first  indica- 
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tion  to  them  of  the  danger  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
Those  •whom  they  -were  pursuing  all  at  once  tumud  round 
and  fell  on  their  pursuers.  Khari  was  Burjirised  by  the 
covert  attack  on  hia  reserve  by  the  second  division  of  the 
Maahona  army.  The  chief  and  his  head  men  fell  togother. 
Few  indeed  of  the  army  returned ;  and  the  Baraangwato 
never  again  attacked  the  Mashona.  Indeed,  the  tribe  may 
be  said  at  this  time  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed. 

While  the  Bamangwato  were  in  this  disorganized  state, 
their  countrj*  was  traversed  by  Sebetuane  at  the  head  of 
t!ia  Makololo,  and  by  Moselekatse  at  the  head  of  the  Mate- 
bele.  Sekhome,  the  eldest  son  of  Khari,  was  for  a  short 
time  a  prisoner  of  the  Makololo,  in  the  district  of  the 
MabaW  But  gradually  the  scattered  people  rc-asscmbled. 
The  energy  and  wisdom  of  Khari  seemed  to  animate  the 
conduct  of  Sekhomp,  who  managed  t<i  escape  from  his 
captors.  A  fatal  obstacle,  however,  to  his  sway  was  that 
his  mother  was  not  the  first  wife  of  Khari  as  to  rank 
One  brother  was  put  to  death  by  the  Ramangwato  head 
men,  with  Sekhome's  connivance,  and  Macheng,  the  only 
remaining  rival,  and  who  was  then  a  child,  was  saved  by 
the  flight  of  his  mother  to  the  Bakwena, 

A  tribe  from  Baauto-land  endeavoured  at  this  time  to 
follow  the  Makololo  into  the  interior ;  but  the  Bamang- 
wato fell  upon  them  in  a  pass  which  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me,  and  completely  destroyed  them.  The  name  of  the 
tribe  is  now  almost  forgotten. 

For  some  ye^ars  after  his  settlement  in  the  present 
Matel>ele  country,  Moselekatse  sent  his  warriors  to  bring 
in  the  cattle  which  he  had  left  among  the  tribes  he  had 
conquered  in  Bechuana-land.  Every  year  these  hordes 
passed  through  the  Bamangwato  country,  lifting  cattle, 
de^roying  the  gardens  and  driving  the  men  and  women 
to  seek  a  refiige  in  the  numerous  caves  on  the  top  of  the 
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mountains.  Bat  at  length  the  oourago  of  despair 
given  to  them.  A  young  man,  -whose  name  I  have  forgot- 
ten, stood  up  and  addressed  lu8  countrymen,  as  &oin  the 
mouths  of  their  caves  they  beheld  the  Matehele  driving 
away  their  cattle  on  the  pkia  below,  "  Btiiuan^ato  I  let 
UB  die  to-day.  Have  we  not  been  dying  the  death  of 
women  for  years  ]  To-day  let  us  die  as  men.  Have  we 
not  Been  our  mothers  killed  before  our  eyes ;  our  wives 
and  sisters  and  daughters  led  away  by  our  enemies  I 
Have  we  not  scon  our  own  infants  thrown  into  the  air, 
and  caught  on  the  point  of  a  Matebele  spear  1  Have  we 
not  seen  the  same  spear  which  liad  trnnstixed  the  old  man^ 
thrust  also  at  once  through  the  infant  and  the  mother  on 
whose  breast  it  hung  1  Thia  is  worse  than  death  !  There- 
fore let  ua  go  and  fight  with  these  destroyers  of  our  people 
and  die  like  men." 

Tlie  BamangTS'ato  listened  to  this  heroic  counsel,  placed 
themselves  under  the  speaker  as  a  leader,  and  engaged  the 
Matebelfi  on  t\w  plain.  After  a  severe  struggle  they  re- 
took their  cattle,  and  inflicted  severe  punishment  on  their 
enemies.  The  worsted  Matebele  retired,  and  waited  for 
the  anival  of  the  otlier  divisions  of  their  army,  which  had 
gone  to  the  Bangwaketse  and  Bakwena  countries.  But 
even  after  they  were  united,  they  did  not  again  attack  the 
Bamangwato,  but  passed  their  stronghold  in  two  companies, 
one  going  through  the  pass  of  Monakolongwe,  the  other 
taking  wliat  is  now  the  waggon-road  to  the  Matebele, 
which  passes  Bonnapitse. 

Some  time  after  thia,  a  party  of  forty  men  was  sent  by 
Moselekatse  to  the  town  of  the  Bamang^vato  to  "khetisa" 
or  raise  tribute  for  their  master.  The  "  tribute "  of 
Sekhome  was  a  heathenish  as  well  as  a  daring  one.  He 
put  the  forty  men  to  death.  His  people  as  well  as  him- 
self were  thus  pledged  to  one  another  and  to  independence 
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or  death.  From,  this  time  till  18G3,  when  the  raid  took 
placo  which  has  been  already  descrihnd,  tliero  was  no  in- 
tercourse between  the  Matel)ele  and  the  Bamangwato  ;  the 
former  neither  seeking  more  tribute  nor  revenge  for  the 
death  of  the  former  tax-gatherers.  Other  smaller  tril^es 
now  Bought  tlie  protectlou  of  Sekliome.  The  Mapaleng, 
t]je  Batalowta,  the  Maownatlala,  the  Bakhurutse,  the  Jfa- 
kalaka,  and  othere,  souglit  refuge  from  tlie  Matebele  with 
Sekhome  in  the  hilh  of  the  BamangTs^ato. 

The  history  of  Macheng  will  further  illuatrate  the  social 
customs  of  the.  Bamangwato.  After  his  mother  fled  to  the 
Bakwena,  Macheng  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Matebele. 
He  was  then  liberated  by  liia  friends  ;  but  falling  into 
their  hands  a  second  time,  he  was  canied  away  captive 
into  the  present  Matebelu  countr}-,  and  tniined  as  a  lechaga 
or  common  soldier.  As  the  guardian  from  whom  he  had 
been  taken  captive,  Sechele,  the  chief  of  the  Bakwena,  had 
some  natural  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  relative.  The  desire 
to  free  him  was  increased  also  by  another  kind  of  motive. 
The  Bakwena  taking  the  precedence  of  the  Bamangwato 
as  to  rank,  it  has  been  the  lifedong  endeavour  of  Sechele 
to  obtain  such  influence  in  the  town  of  the  Bamang^vato  as 
would  enable  him  to  secure  some  of  the  treasures  of  ivory 
and  ostrich-feathers  arul  fura  which  are  brought  from  its 
extensive  hunting-grounds,  extending  northward  to  the 
Zambese.  Sechele,  however,  found  Sekhome  a  most  un- 
manageable person.  Having  achieved  the  independ< 
Ms  people,  Sekhome  refused  to  own  the  su] 
Sechele  in  any  ttmgible  way.  Strifes  were  fc 
the  Bamangwato  town,  but  Sekhome  was  too 
power  too  great.  So  Sechele,  with  c 
little  boy  that  had  been  stolen  froir 
before,  and  with  greater  desire 
according  to  Bechuana  customs,  w; 
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the  Baroangwato,  once  and  again  requested  Mr.  Moffat  to 
plead  with  Mosclekatse  for  the  liberation  of  Macheng.  At 
length  Mr.  Moffat's  influence  prevailed  with  the  Mabebele 
despot.  Macheng  was  set  free,  and  accompanied  ]^fr. 
Moffat  into  Bechuana-land.  Ho  was  received  with  sus- 
picion by  Sekhome,  but  with  an  oration  by  Sechele,  who 
called  the  neighbouring  chiefs  to  a  grand  assc-mbly,  where 
Macheng  was  publicly  introduced  to  those  who  were  to 
be  his  neighl>ours  in  Becliuana-laad.  In  his  speech  on 
the  occasion,  Scchelc  likened  the  appearance  of  Macheng 
among  them  to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But 
although  the  assembled  chiefs  took  Sechele's  speeches  for 
what  the}'  were  worth,  all  wei-e  agreed  that  the  missionary 
had  performed  a  disinterested  and  worthy  action.  Tliey  sud 
it  was  becoming  that  such  men  should  go  among  the  tribes, 
for  they  did  not  go  to  tn'tniy  but  to  deliver  and  to  blesa^ 

Tshukuru,  the  next  in  rank  in  the  Bamangwato  town  to 
Sekhome,  had  been  secretly  in  league  with  Sechele  in  this 
intrigue  against  Sekhome.  Ho  now  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  Bamangwato,  to  welcome  and  receive  their 
chief  from  the  hand  of  Sechele.  Alacheng  was  established 
AS  chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  and  Secliele  received  a  very 
handsome  present  in  ivory  and  other  valuablea  Sekhome 
was  now  afraid  that  Macheng,  in  self-preservation,  would 
put  him  to  death  ;  for  the  latter  could  not  but  feel  that  he 
was  a  stranger  in  his  own  toi^Ti,  whereas  Sekhome  knew 
every  man  in  it.  Sekhome  fled,  therefore,  to  Sechele,  who 
was  delighted  to  afford  him  an  asylum  in  his  town.  His 
presence  there  gave  Sechele  so  much  additional  power  and 
influence  in  all  Bamangwato  affairs.  The  training  which 
Macheng  had  received  as  a  lechaga  did  not  very  well 
qualify  him  to  fill  the  office  of  a  Bechuana  chief.  It  is 
true  he  had  received  valuable  instruction  from  Mr.  Moffat, 
and  some  capital]  advice  from  Moselekatse  before  his  de- 
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parture.  But  Moselekatse  had  been  teaching  liim  after  a 
very  diOferent  fashiuu  all  his  lifu  as  a  suldier,  and  the 
lesson  of  years  had  more  effect  than  a  few  kindly  words 
spoken  at  parting.  So  JIaclieng  began  to  introduce  some 
of  the  Matebele  customs  into  the  Bcehuana  town.  He 
ignored  the  head  men.  He  struck  a  blow  at  all  buying  or 
selling,  except  through  him  and  with  hts  consent.  He 
slaughtered  oxen  which  were  not  his  o>vn  property  according 
to  Bechuaiia  customs ;  aud  one  of  the  head  men  who  had 
begun  to  complain  was  found  dead  in  the  town  one  morn- 
ing. Every  one  now  grieved  that  Macheng  had  ever 
arrived.  "  They  were  not  Matebelo;  they  were  Baman- 
gwato,  and  they  did  not  like  such  practices."  Tshukiiru 
was  now  foremost  in  negotiating  th«  rntuni  of  Ht-khome. 
Sechele  was  ready  to  oblige  them  again.  Klioailintsi,  his 
brother,  was  sent  with  an  armed  force  to  reinstate  Sekhome. 
On  their  appearance  Macheng  fled  with  a  few  adherents ; 
Khosilintsi  and  Sekliome  took  possession  of  the  town, 
and  the  armed  force  of  Bakwena  made  a  raid  upon  the 
Bamangwato  cattle-posts,  taking  home  to  Sechele  a  rich 
reward  for  his  services.  Chief-making  had  thus  become  a 
favourite  pastime  with  Sechele;  so  that  when  Macheng, 
after  having  in  vain  sought  assistance  from  Moselekatse, 
made  overtures  to  the  chief  of  the  Bakwena  to  be  permitted 
to  reside  in  his  town,  this  accommodating  man  was  as 
usual  very  gracious,  and  Macheng  lived  for  a  longer  period 
than  Sekhoiue  had  done  under  Sechele's  protection.  When 
I  first  saw  Sechele  in  1859  bis  people  had  just  returned 
from  placing  Sekhome  as  chief  at  Shoshong,  and  the 
timidity  of  the  Bakalahari  and  Buslimen  whom  we  met  in 
the  interior  was  owing  to  this  disturbance.  When  I  paj« 
Sechele  in  1 862,  Macheng,  against  whom  he  fouglit  in 
was  a  refugee  in  his  town,  and  plots  were  being  cont 
for  the  displacing  of  Sekhome.     Both  Sechele  and  M» 
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gravely  informod  me  that  they  were  going  to  fight,  ftod 
that  they  would  not  answer  for  my  safety  if  I  went  in. 
My  answer  was  that  if  lie  did  not  stop  me  forcibly  I  should 
go  where  I  was  sent  j  and  I  ventured  to  exj^re&s  the 
opinion  that  Sochole  might  give  the  Baraangwato  a  little 
rest,  either  with  the  one  chief  or  the  other.  Such  had 
been  the  history  of  the  Bamangwato  and  of  their  chiels 
•when  I  appeared  at  Shoshong  in  1862. 

One  thing  remains  unexplained.  Macheng  is  a  much 
younger  man  than  Sekhome.  But  according  to  Bechuanft 
custom  this  does  not  affect  his  title,  as  his  mother  was 
recognised  "  head  wife."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Macheng 
not  bom  till  some  years  aft-er  the  death  of  Khari,  hia  re- 
putcil  and  "  legal "  father.  Neither  does  this  aifoct  his 
title  to  be  chief.  Khari  having  elevated  the  mother  of 
Macheng  to  the  dignity  of  he.nl  wife,  and  having  paid  her 
price  in  cattle,  she  and  her  offspring  are  to  be  reckoned  to 
Khari^  although  the  children  should  be  bora  a  dozen  years 
afler  his  de^ith.  It  is  not  etiquette  ever  to  refer  to  the 
man  who  thus  "  raises  up  seed  "  to  another,  in  connectioii 
with  auch  ohildmn.  They  are  not  his  children.  They 
are  the  children  of  him  who  is  dead.  But  when  Sekhome 
was  vexed,  he  sometimes  sarcastically  declared  that  his 
rival  was  the  "  child  of  cattle,"  meaning  that  the  price 
paid  for  Mochcng's  mother  at  lier  marriage  ^vith  Khari  was 
her  8on*s  only  title  to  the  chieftainship.  There  is  never 
any  question,  however,  among  the  natives  as  to  the  validity 
of  this  title.  Even  the  most  ardent  friends  of  Sekhome 
admit  that  according  to  their  customs  Macheng  is 
rightful  chief. 

The  Bamangwato  mountains  have  afforded  shelter 
restless  and  roving  tribes  for  many  centuries.  The  earliest 
tradition  points  to  Makalaka  as  their  occupants.  They 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Bakaa,  who  in  torn  gave  way  to 
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the  Bamaiigwato.  But  the  mountains  themselves  speak  of 
earlier  inhabitants.  On  their  summits  I  have  noticed  the 
small  atone  enclosures  of  ancient  dwellings.  Situated  at  a 
distuucti  from  fountain  and  garden,  and  in  the  most  inac- 
cessible heights,  these  dilapidated  fences  teach  us  at  least 
that  their  builders  lived  the  insecure  and  distrustful  life 
of  all  rude  and  warlike  clans.  I  never  heard  Bechiianas 
Bpeak  with  affection  of  the  open  country.  Perhaps  the 
reason  was  that  good  garden  ground,  and  grazing  and 
hunting  stations,  could  be  readily  obtained.  But  I  have 
often  heard  them  epeak  fondly  of  the  mountains  which 
they  inhabit,  and  which  form  their  refuge  in  times  of  war. 
The  Ivaffi.rs  oIho  spoke  with  the  same  affection  of  the 
Amatola  mountains,  not  on  account  of  their  beauty,  but 
because  when  guarded  they  were  almost  inaccessible  to  an 
enemy.  The  Scotch,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Welsh  speak  and 
write  fondly  of  the  "  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood  " 
which  gave  them  birth.  This  strong  sentiment  which 
animates  all  European  mountaineers  is  perhaps  an  inherit- 
ance from  their  rude  forefathers,  who^  like  some  Africans  in 
our  own  time,  had  reason  to  be  gratefully  att*ached  to  the 
wild  and  inaccessible  retreats  which  aided  them  to  secure 
and  to  retain  their  independence. 

Shoshong,  the  town  of  the  Bomangwato,  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  some  30,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  range  of  primary  rock  stretching  from  east  to 
west  for  more  than  a  dozen  miles.  About  three  miles  to 
the  south  of  this  range  there  is  another  basaltic  mountain 
called  Marutlwe,  in  the  neighbourhotxi  of  Mljich  both 
sandstone  and  limestone  are  to  be  found.  The  ground 
IjTng  between  the  hills  is  occupied  by  the  gaixlens  of  thp 
Baraangwato.  The  main  town  spreads  along  the  f^* 
the  mountain,  and  some  distance  along  the  gorge 
mountain  range,  where  the  stream  flows  which 
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the  town  with  water.  There  are  also  five  divisions  of  tlie 
town  in  a  beautifully  sheltered  position  among  the  moon- 
tains.  Again,  there  are  small  towus  along  the  range  to 
the  west  to  the  distance  of  some  six  miles,  all  being  under 
one  cliiof,  whose  decision  in  every  case  is  final  The  most 
distant  villages  are  those  of  Makalaka  refbgees,  who  fled 
recently  from  the  enormities  of  the  Matel^ele  sway.  They 
chose  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  the  large  town  for  the 
sake  of  their  gardens^  for  it  takes  some  of  the  Bamangwato 
who  reside  in  the  large  town  more  than  an  hour  to  readi 
their  cultivated  fields. 

A  little  more  than  a  day's  journey  to  the  north-east  of 
Shoshong,  and  along  a  range  of  monntains  ninning  nortli 
and  south,  which  is  visible  to  the  traveller  on  his  way  to 
the  M^tebole  country,  there  resides  a  subject  tribe  called 
the  Machwapong.  The  mountains  among  which  they 
reside  abound  with  iron,  and  the  Machwapong  are  famous 
among  the  tribes  for  their  skill  in  smelting  ore,  and  making 
tlio  iron  into  hoes,  axes,  adzes,  etc  They  had  found  out 
tliat  a  certain  tree  yields  charcoal,  which  gives  great  heat, 
M'ith  hardly  any  ashes.  They  therefoi-e  supply  all  their 
furnaces  with  this  charcoal.  Again,  they  observed  that  the 
lumps  of  smelted  iron  which  remained  longest  mixed  up 
with  the  charcoal  were  the  hardest,  and  made  the  best  axes. 
They  thus  may  he  said  to  have  had  the  knowledge  of  mak- 
ing steel.  They  render  a  certain  tribute  to  the  Bamangwato, 
but  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  after  a  somewhat  precariooa 
fashion,  their  own  flocks  and  herds,  and  other  personal 
property.  They  are  also  of  service  to  the  Bamangwato  in 
announcing  when  a  troop  of  elephants  leaves  the  habitat 
of  the  tsetse,  and  passes  into  the  open  country.  A  party 
of  men  is  at  once  despatched  by  the  chie£  Sleeping  half- 
way, they  reach  the  elephants  the  next  day. 

About  throe  days*  journey  to  the  east  of  Shoshong,  and 
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rear  the  Limpopo  river,  here  called  the  Ouri,  there  resides 
a  amall  tribe  of  Bechuanoa  called  Basililta.  Tlicse  i>eople 
were  once  incorporated  with  tho  Baman^ato,  hut  are  now 
independent.  They  reside  in  a  very  romantic  locality,  well 
wooded  and  well  watered.  Their  town  is  huilt  on  the 
crest  of  a  high  rock,  and  within  the  hahitat  of  the  tsetse. 
They  have  chosen  this  position  for  defence  against  their 
enemies.  Their  cattle  they  hide  in  belts  of  country  known 
to  them  to  be  free  from  the  destructive  fly.  Their  enemies, 
however,  even  if  they  found  tlie  cattle,  could  not  hope  to 
drive  them  out  without  entering  some  place  infested  by 
the  fly,  in  which  case  their  prize  would  be  worth  nothing, 
as  they  would  all  die.  When  traders  visit  the  Basilika, 
they  have  to  halt  a  day's  journey  from  the  town,  and  either 
remove  the  goods  to  the  town  by  bearers,  or  wait  till  the 
Basilika  come  to  the  waggons  to  trade.  The  latter  is 
decidedly  the  safer  i)rocedure,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  un- 
fortunate stranger  with  only  a  man  or  two  of  his  own,  is 
not  able  to  remove  his  own  property  back  again  to  the 
waggons,  and  has  therefore  to  sell  his  stock  for  piices  which 
are  much  more  profitable  to  those  sharp-witted  and  un- 
scrupulous denizens  of  the  precipitous  rock,  than  to  the 
trader,  who  has  a  long  bill  to  pay  at  the  store  at  which  he 
has  filled  his  waggon.  The  district  between  tShoshoug  and 
Silika  is  well  watered,  and  suitable  for  agriculture ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  at  present  infested  with  tsetse.  It  is 
believed  tliat  when  the  game  is  shot  down  and  driven  away, 
the  tsetse  will  also  disappear.  Tho  natives  will  then  find 
in  this  district  a  place  suitable  for  irrigation,  upon  which 
in  a  few  years  they  will  all  be  depending  for  subsistence. 

In  laying  out  aBechuana  town,  the  first  thing  is  to  as- 
certain where  the  chiefs  court-yard  with  the  public  cattle- 
pen   is  to   be  placed.      As  soon  as  this  is  settled 
remainder  is  simple.    As,  after  the  tabernacle  was  p 
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in  thu  wilderness,  each  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  knew  on 
which  side  he  had  to  take  up  his  position,  so  in  the  case  of 
a  Bechuana  town  ;  as  Boon  as  the  chiefs  position  ia  ascer- 
tained, one  says,  "  My  place  is  always  next  the  chief  on  this 
ude;"  another  adds,  "And  mine  is  always  next  on  that 
Bide,"  and  so  on  till  the  whole  town  is  laid  out  The  chief 
is  umpire  in  all  such  matters,  and  settles  all  disputes  about 
ground,  etc.  When  duly  laid  out,  a  Bechuaua  town  is 
colled  "motae"  {urbs)  or  town,  and  "lehae"or  home.  It 
is  the  mark  of  a  freeman  to  have  a  residence  in  the  town, 
while  the  vassals  are  doomed  always  to  live  in  the  open 
country  (pa^),  Bushmen  indeed  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  precincts  of  the  town  during  the  day.  Thoy  must  wait 
outside  till  the  sun  has  sot  before  they  appear  in  the 
"  home  "  of  their  masters. 

In  general,  those  liead  men  whose  towns  are  on  the  east 
of  the  chief  have  their  cattle-poats  and  their  hunting- 
stations  towards  the  east  of  the  country ;  those  on  the 
west  branch  out  towards  the  west,  and  so  on.  Thus  within 
ihi-eo  or  four  days*  journey  from  Shoshong,  every  fountain 
or  available  grazing  station  has  some  head  man  who  doea 
not  exactly  claim  the  ground  as  liis  property,  but  would 
regard  the  appearance  there  of  another  man's  flocks  and 
henla  as  an  intrusion.  The  cliicf  ia  not  subjucted  to  such 
stringent  usages ;  for  while  Ids  vassals  have  their  allotted 
places,  the  chief's  cattle  in  time  of  drought,  or  for  other 
reason,  may  be  sldfbed  to  any  part  of  the  grazing  country. 
Then  between  one  cattle-post  and  another  there  is  always  an 
understood  boundnryj  except  in  cases  where  they  are  so  wide 
apart  tlmt  the  cattle  do  not  meet  in  grazing.  Sometimes 
the  herdsmen  of  two  or  more  cattle-posts  water  their  Uocka 
and  herds  at  the  same  fountain  or  well.  In  this  case  all  have 
equal  rights  ;  those  who  are  earliest  at  the  fountain  liave 
the  privilege  of  first  watering  their  charge.     As  tlie  Be- 
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chuanaa  do  not  water  their  cattle  every  day  in  winter,  an 
arrangenient  is  made,  if  the  water  is  scarce,  by  which  two 
cattie-p03t8  do  not  visit  the  water  on  the  same  day.  There 
are  frequent  quarrels  among  the  herdsmen,  which  are  often 
settled  by  blows. 

Between  one  tribe  and  another  there  are  no  proper 
lx)undary  lines.  From  the  town  as  a  centre,  there  are 
footpaths  to  most  of  the  hunting  stations.  A  certain 
fountain  is  known  as  the  furthest  hunting  station  on  each 
roafl.  These  fountains  are  not  equidistant  from  the  town. 
If  we  drew  a  line  from  one  of  these  frontier  hunting- 
stations  to  the  other,  we  should  include  within  this  zigzag 
boundary  all  the  country  of  the  tribe.  To  tnice  such  a 
line,  however,  is  an  idea  which  never  occurs  to  the  natives. 

Living  respectively  at  their  furthest  hunting-station,  the 
members  of  neighbouring  tribes  meet  in  time  of  peace,, 
when  they  treat  one  another  to  snufF,  and  tell  the  news. 
In  time  of  war,  the  vassals  who  live  at  those  outlying 
villages  arc  expected  to  be  on  the  alert  to  convey  to  their 
chief  the  earliest  information  of  any  movement  of  an 
enemy.  Therefore  if  aa  aniiy  iutends  to  surprise  a  cer- 
tain town,  and  attack  it  while  it  is  quite  unprepared,  a 
necessary  preliminary  is  to  secure  the  vassals  at  every 
hunting-station  on  a  certain  path.  Sometimea  the  enemy 
endeavours  to  pierce  through  the  open  country  between  the 
radiating  paths  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  a  Bechuana  town 
can  be  thus  surprised.  In  case  of  a  protracted  feud  be- 
tween two  tribes,  both  call  in  their  vassals ;  there  is  no 
longer  any  hunting  ;  no  longer  any  friendly  intercourse. 
"  The  wayfaring  man  ceaseth  '*  in  such  circumstances,  and 
the  intervening  country  becomes  a  desert,  traversed  only 
by  the  anne»d  scouts  of  the  adverse  tribes. 

The  idea  of  buying  land  was  unknown  to  the  Bechuanas. 
Neither  the  house  in  town,  nor  the  garden,  nor  the  cattle- 
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poet,  nor  the  hunting-station  was  ever  bought.  When  a 
tribe,  driven  by  its  enemies,  or  moved  by  its  own  enter- 
prise, advanced  into  a  new  country,  the  whole  6cbem(>  of 
their  social  life  was  gradually  re-developed  there ;  and 
domestic,  agricultural,  paatoral,  and  hunting  pursuits  were 
there  carried  on  as  before.  Every  question  as  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  tftrritory  was  finally  decided  by  the.  chief ;  the 
new  settlement  being,  indeed,  as  much  as  passible  a 
counterpart  of  tho  old  ;  the  divisions  in  the  town  keeping 
up  their  old  inter-tribal  names,  which  of  course  apply  also 
to  the  possessions  in  the  country.  Tims  one  part  of  the 
town  of  Shoshong  (or  rather  a  division  of  its  people  living 
together)  is  called  Maloshii.  A  certain  belt  of  garden 
ground  also  goes  by  that  name,  as  well  as  a  cattle-post  and 
hunting  station. 


Ooard  SnufT-box. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


EEUGION  AM)  POLITY  OF  THE  BAMANGWATO. 


The  "bogoai"  or  chieftainship  is  hereditary  among  the 
Bechuanas.  A  chief  generally  unites  in  his  own  person 
the  offices  of  king,  supremo  judge,  commandor-in-chief, 
and  high-priest  or  sorcerer.  Sekhome  exercised  the 
functions  behjnging  to  all  these  offices,  and  was  hehl  by 
his  a<lmirers  to  excel  in  them  all.  Although  a  etrong- 
mindcd  man  will  always  rule  weaker  men  under  any 
sort  of  government,  a  Bechuana  chief  has  often  a  good 
deal  of  canvassing,  **  treating  "  etc.,  to  perform  l>efore  he  can 
carry  his  point.  Every  important  matter  is  supposed  to  be 
decided  before  the  pitaho  or  public  assembly  of  the  free- 
men of  the  town.  But  in  reality  all  "  business  "  is  transacted 
by  the  chief  and  the  head  men  in  secret.  The  chief  knows 
how  far  he  can  go  in  a  certain  course  before  tho  pitsho 
takes  place,  and  so  do  his  opponents.  In  the  public 
Assembly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talking  ;  but  the  matter 
in  hand  is  carried  or  lost,  not  by  what  takes  place  there,  so 
much  as  on  account  of  the  previous  secret  wire-pulling. 
Tho  people  are  called  to  a  public  assembly  by  a  recognised 
functionary  of  the  chief,  who  leaves  the  twig  of  a  certain 
tree  in  the  public  court-yard  of  each  division  of  the  town. 
In  time  of  war  the  public  assembly  is  generally  held  out- 
side the  town,  when  it  is  called  a  letshulo.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  an  assembly  for  hunting  certain  animals 
employed  in  rain-making,  or  for  hunting  elephants,  ostriches, 
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or  lions  at  the  coxmuand  and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chief. 

Lions  have  twice  attacked  live  stock  at  the  town  of 
Shoshong  during  my  residence  there ;  and  once  my  own 
cattle-post  was  attacked  by  two  lions,  and  four  oxen  were 
killed.  A  letshulo  is  ordered  out  on  such  occasions  ;  the  lion 
is  surrounded  and  put  to  deatli.  All  the  Englishmen  on  the 
place,  as  well  as  a  leUhulo  uf  Bamangwato,  kindly  turned 
out  to  follow  the  lions  which  attacked  my  post.  Only  one 
of  them  was  found.  There  being  such  a  large  party, 
there  was  some  rivalry  as  to  who  should  liit  the  lion  first : 
for  it  is  the  man  who  iirst  hits  the  animal  who  is  said  to 
have  kilk?d  it,  although  it  sliouhl  need  a  good  many  shotfi 
afterwards.  On  this  occassion  an  Engliahman  and  a  native 
fired  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  both  bullets  entered  the 
lion's  bofly. 

In  a  letshulo  after  elephants  many  narrow  escapes  have 
come  to  my  own  knowledge,  Mogomotai,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Sckhome,  was  pulled  off  his  horse  by  an  elephant, 
and  thrown  into  the  air.  lie  luckily  fell  to  leeward  of  the 
elephantj  into  a  dense  thicket  of  thorns.  He  was  injured  by 
the  fall,  and  bleeding  from  the  thorns,  but  had  sense  enough 
left  to  lie  still.  The  elephant  sought  him  to  windward, 
going  farther  and  farther  away,  until  at  last  the  man  mus- 
tered courage  to  creep  out  and  seek  the  rest  of  his  party. 
At  another  letshulo  an  elephant  charged  a  man  who  had  only 
the  native  mantle  on.  When  the  elejjhant  was  fast  gaining 
on  him  he  unfortunately  fell,  and  fortunately  lost  his  mantle 
in  the  fall.  The  man  instinctively  rolled  to  one  side  on 
falling,  and  the  elephant  coming  up,  tramped  the  mantle 
into  the  earth,  squealing  and  shrieking  with  satisfaction  at 
having  secured  its  enemy.  But  the  letshulo  or  pnblic 
hunting  of  ostriches  is  dangerous  for  other  reasons.  The 
Bamangwato  do  nut  take  into  account  that  the  gun  and  the 
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assegai  are  very  different  "weapons,  but  continue  to  sur- 
round the  ostrichea,  until  they  have  them  in  a  compara- 
tively amall  circle,  when,  without  any  order  or  any 
hesitation,  each  man  fires  hia  rifle  or  his  musket  at  the 
ostrich  next  him.  Wherever  he  stands  in  the  circle  he  is 
of  course  sure  to  have  a  fellow-townsman  opposite  to  him. 
I  have  known  several  accidents  take  place  on  these  pul>lic 
hunts.  I  believe  there  is  generally  less  danger  in  a  Be- 
chuana  war-party  than  in  a  Ictshiilo  which  surrounds 
ostriches  or  antelopes. 

In  assembling  at  one  of  the^e  public  p:athering8,  the  men 
march  under  their  own  head  men  ;  and  in  cases  of  dispute 
the  head  men  lange  tliemselvea  under  the  chiefs  they  pre- 
fer, and  thus  march  to  the  conncil.  The  relative  strength 
of  parties  is  thus  dLscovered,  and  such  things  as  coups 
d^itni  are  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  Bamangwato. 

The  head  men  have  power  over  their  own  towns  and 
over  their  own  vassals  and  property.  No  Bechuana  chief, 
when  he  wants  to  slaughter  an  ox,  may  eumniarily  send  for 
it  to  the  cattle-post  of  one  of  his  head  men,  or  otherwise 
invade  his  right  of  property.  In  this  matter  the  chief 
himself  ia  distinguished  from  other  head  men  only  by 
having  a  larger  number  of  vassals  and  more  live-stock.  In 
cases  of  dispute,  the  head  man  of  the  locaKty  where  one  or 
both  litigants  reside  endeavours  to  settle  the  matter  ;  but 
his  decision  may  be  carried  before  the  chiefs  whose  verdict 
Is  final  The  chiefs  court  is  conducted  with  decorum  and 
order.  His  assessors  are  the  head  men  of  the  various  sub- 
dinsious  of  the  town,  and  all  men  of  distinction  in  it.  A 
stranger  of  consideration  sitting  in  the  court-yard  during  a 
trial  would  be  asked  by  the  chief  to  assist  with  his  opinion. 
All  Bechnanas  are  more  or  less  "  accustomed  to  speak  in 
public  ;  "  but  there  are  generally  in  each  town  a  few  men 
whose  shrewdness  and  power  of  speech,  as  well  as  social 
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position,  render  them  powerful  advocates  before  such   a 
court.     The  ovidencea  of  clonr-heoflfidness  and  uloae  reason- 
ing in  speeches  to  which  I  have  oflen  listened  are  realJy  re- 
markable, in  people  wliosu  only  training  has  been  to  listen 
to  previous  cases  before  their  chief.     But  justice  frequently 
miscarries  when  the  culprit  is  a  person  of  influence.     For 
instance,  a  man  speared  his  wife  in  Shoshong  in  a  fit  of 
rage.     As  ho  was  one  of  Sekhome's  adherents,  and  party 
spirit  ran   high  in  the  town  at  the  time,  no  nodoe  was 
taken  of  the  crime.     Wlien  a  theft  takes  place  it  is  an- 
nounced to  the  cliief,  who  sends  the  town-crier  round  to 
give  public  notice  that  a  certain  article  has  been  stolen, 
and  is  "wanted"  by  the  chief,  and  must  be  forthcoming.     It 
is  usually    restored  in  the   darkness   of  night,   and    the 
culprit  is  thus  allowed  to  escape  detection.     One  of  my 
men  once  lost  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  having  given  notice 
to  Sokhome,  the  cncr  went  round  with  a  strong  proclama- 
tion from  the  chief,  and  next  morning  the  trousers  were 
found  suspended  at  the  entrance  to  my  cattle-pen  I 

There  ia  nothing  which  irritatt-'S  Europeans  travelling  or 
trading  in  such  a  country  more  than  the  bungling  and 
uncertain  manner  in  which  justice  is  frecjuently  adminis- 
tered. Shutting  their  eyes  to  the  past  history  of  their  own 
country,  these  people  seem  t-o  expect  policemen  with  tlieir 
batons,  detectives,  and  a  bridewell  in  every  Bechuana  town. 
And  when,  with  considerable  trouble,  they  have  proved  tlie 
guilt  of  some  man  of  inHuence,  their  impatience  and  dis- 
gust are  unbounded  when  the  crinjiua!  escai>es  without  the 
inHiction  of  any  punishment.  In  rude  countries  punish- 
ment must  bo  either  by  fine,  corporal  punishment,  the 
maiming  of  the  body,  or  death.  Imprisonment  is  not 
possible  ;  besides,  it  would  not  be  a  severe  puni&liment. 
In  Potchefatroom  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  liepub- 
lic  has  a  prison ;  but  able-bodied  men  usually  found  little 
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difficulty  in  escaping  from   it,  until  the  autlioritiea  h&d 

recourse  to  the  ancient   custom  of  making  the   feet   of 

juisonerB  fast  in  the  stocks  at  night.      Among  the  Bamang- 

wato  a  fine  is  the  usual  punishment  for  all  offences.    For 

murder  the  theory  of  the  law  demands  the  death  of  the 

murderer ;    its  practicfi   is  usually  satisfied  with  a  fine.^ 

For  theft  the  theory  is  to  restore  fourfold  j  hat  the  practice 

is  to  be  content  if  you  can  get  back  your  own  projjorty. 

"When  a  person  becomes  "  by  habit  and  repute  "  a  thief  in 

Bechuana-Iand,  after  fining  and  beating  have  been  tried, 

maiming  the  body  is  next  resorted  to.     The  fingers  of  the 

culprit  are  forced  into  a  pot  of  boiling  fat,  and  if  tlie 

offence  is  repeated  the  whole  hand  is  thrust  in.     I  have 

seen  persons  with  their  hands  maimed  in  this  manner.     I 

believe  death  would  be  inflicted  if  theft  were  persisted  in 

after  this  mutilation  had  been  resorted  to. 

As  commander  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  tribe,  the 

Bechuana  chief  finds  an  organization  ready  to  hia  hand^ 

which   ho  has  only  to  exercise  and  direct.     Tho  rite  of 

circumcision  is  administered  tliroughout  Bechuana-land  to 

boys  between  jwrhaps  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age.     It 

is  not  performed  every  year,  but  whensoever  there  is  a 

BufBcient  number  of  youths  waiting  for   its  obser\'anc8. 

No  single  ceremony  has  a  wider  significance ;  it  may  be 

said  to  introduce  the  youth  to  heathen  manhood,  ^vith  all 

itfl  duties  and  responaihiliticA.     No   honourable  marriage 

^  Certain  wordi  in  the  SccttiBh  language,  inch  ns  cro  or  crMf  (compenM- 
tion,  8&tiflfiaction),  and  keichyn  (a  fine),  lead  as  back  to  a  time  when  simi- 
larly rude  arrongementa  posaesMd  tho  sanction  of  law  in  the  nortbem 
part  of  oar  Island.  It  would  scorn  that  the  conipensation  or  satisfaction 
made  for  the  slaugltter  of  a  man  woa  formally  arranged  according  to  his  rank. 
"The  cro  of  one  Erie  of  Scotland  is  seven  tynics  twentle  kyo,  or  for  ilk 
kow  tbrie  pieces  of  Gold  Ora ;  of  an  Erles  Sonne,  or  of  ano  Tliane,  ia  ane 
hundreth  kye ;  or  of  the  sonne  of  an  Thane  thrie  score  nax  kye ;  or  of  one 
husbandman  saxtene  kye."  A  keichyn  or  fine  was  uUo  paid  in  Scotland 
by  one  guilty  of  manslaughter,  generally  to  the  kindred  of  the  person 
kUled.— Jamieson*s  ScoUiah  DkiiQnary:  "  Cru/'  "  Keichyn." 
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could  take  place  with  a  man  who  had  not  gone  through 
the  "boguera"  or  initial  ceremony.  It  ia  also  the  eeaaaa 
when  the  youths  aro  instnictml  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  tribe.  But  above  all,  it  ia  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  youths  into  social  life,  under  a  regimental 
name  which  they  receive  during  the  progress  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  which  will  be  their  collective  designation  as 
long  as  they  live.  Tlie  chief  endeavours  to  keep  back  or  to 
hasten  forward  the  circumcision  of  his  own  sons  so  aa  that 
one  shall  be  in  each  succeeding  regiment ;  but  failing  that, 
one  of  the  children  of  a  near  relative  of  the  chief  is 
appointed  captain  of  the  newlyHX»lIected  force.  The  first 
and  great  lesson  which  the  Bcchuana  youth  is  taught  is  to 
endure  pain.  The  elders  in  his  own  family  collect  mor- 
etlwa  rods  (corresponding  to  the  "birch"  rods  of  our  own 
country),  and,  headed  by  the  priests,  march  in  procession 
to  the  encampment  of  the  no^nces.  They  join  in  a  sacred 
dance ;  and  afterwards  the  initiated  select  their  own  rela- 
tives from  among  the  bitys.  Tlie  men  now  testify  the 
depth  of  tlieir  aflection  for  their  sons  and  younger  brothers, 
and  the  genuinenpHS  of  their  interest  in  thi^ir  future  wel- 
fare, by  the  severity  of  the  flogging  which  they  in£ict 
upon  them.  I  never  saw  a  Bochuana  man  throw  aside  his 
mantle  without  exposing  on  his  back  the  deep,  broad 
marks  of  the  chastisement  which  he  liad  received  wl 
being  introduced  to  Bechuana  manhood. 

"  How  deeply  you  are  marked  ! "  I  said  to  one  of  my" 
men. 

"  Monare "  (Sir),  was  the  sapient  reply,  "  you  mast,  no 

doubt^  have  also  observed  my  superior  wisdom.     You  see 

my  father  did  not  beat  me  so  severely  in  vain  !"* 

1  It  woB  formerly  nlmoet  as  severe  ou  unlual  to  Ibe  flesli  to  become  ft 
ScottUh  burgoss  as  Lt  !■  sX  present  to  become  a  Bechuana  citizen.  W«  uc 
told  that  ia  *'  ri'Ung  the  m&rcbes"  of  «  town  In  Scotlaml,  it  w&ti  custumary 
to  take  tho»e  who  Imd  been  made  burgesses  during  the  year,  and  to  strike 
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There  is  a  second  ceremony  usually  performed  in  the 
succeeding  year,  and  which,  although  of  suhordinate  char- 
acter and  importance,  is  still  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  training  of  the  young  man.  After  the  first  year's 
ceremony  the  regiment  of  boys  is  sent  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  own  captain  to  hunt  antelopes.  Every  one 
must  prove  that  he  haa  at  least  killed  one  before  they 
return.  On  the  completion  of  the  second  yearns  ceremony, 
the  youtlis  are  again  ordered  to  the  field,  now  Ut  kill  a 
rhinoceros,  a  buffalo,  or  an  elephant.  Having  accomplished 
this,  the  Bechuana  youths  have  won  for  themselves  the 
position  of  men  in  the  tribe.  They  live  in  different  paits 
of  the  town ;  and  as  civilians  own  allegiance  to  different 
head  men,  hut  they  are  nevertheless  one  compact  body  for 
warlike  or  other  purposes.  The  chief  has  only  to  announce 
to  their  captain  that  they  must  assemble  at  a  certain  time, 
to  have  his  order  obeyed.  The  only  way  a  Bechuana  man 
hafi  of  telling  you  his  age  is  to  mention  tho  namo  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  names  of  one  or  two  men  in  it  whom  you 
know.  Tho  idea  of  counting  years  or  days  was  unknown  to 
Bechuanas.  Sometimes  for  jiractical  purposes,  if  a  regiment 
has  been  cut  up  in  war,  it  may  Ijo  united  with  another 
next  it  in  age  ;  but  the  name  is  not  changed.  It  is  sad  to 
Bee  a  whole  company  of  Bechuana  old  men  marching 
together,  nearly  every  one  sho^ving  some  indication  of 
failing  powers.  Few  of  these  men  have  learned  to  shoot 
with  the  gun,  a  weapon  which  is  eagerly  sought  a^^  by 

their  tmttocka  on  a  stune.  Tin's  was  called  '*  bargessing.**  "  Thui  harsh 
coitou],  bebiden  the  diveniion  fLETorded  to  thg  unpolished  agents,  might  bo 
■tt^OMd  to  hftve  the  same  influence  in  lusisting  Ihe  local  memory  of  the 
patient«,  m  that  said  to  exist  among  the  native  and  more  wild  Irish,  who 
during  the  night  go  the  round  of  the  estates  to  which  they  still  lay  cloiin, 
Rs  having  belonged  to  their  ancestoni ;  and  for  tlie  puqiose  of  more  deeply 
impressing  on  the  memories  of  their  children  the  boandaries  of  the  several 
properties,  at  certain  resting-places  give  them  a  sound  flogging." — Jamie- 
Bon'*  Soot  Diet. :  "Borgesa." 
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younger  men,  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  than 
as  a  weapon  of  war. 

The  early  missionarieH  opposed  circumclfiion  as  a  re- 
ligious rito ;  therefore  in  the  course  of  years  it  came  to  be 
the  token  of  a  young  man's  sincerity  and  of  his  parents' 
Christiiin  principle  that  he  should  refrain  from  this 
heatlien  ceremony.  The  missiouaries  said,  in  effect,  to 
the  people,  "  Tht^e  are  two  ways  and  two  rites  :  the  way 
of  God's  Word  and  tho  way  of  heatheni£m ;  the  rite  of 
baptism  and  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Let  all  give  up  the 
one  and  adopt  the  other."  If  all  had  done  so,  some  other 
method  of  social  and  military  organization  would  no  doubt 
have  been  adopted  by  the  various  tribes.  But  the  cliiefs 
who  stuck  to  the  old  customs  blamed  the  converts  in  their 
towns,  not  only  for  changing  their  religion  but  for  refusing 
to  enrol  themselves  as  subjects,  and  to  eiilLst  as  luLlitia-men 
or  soldiers.  I  once  pleaded  with  Sekhome  that  he  would 
institute  some  new  token  of  obedience  and  of  social  aiuj^i 
military  organization  at  Shoshong,  mentioning  the  WMring 
of  a  certain  head-dress  or  the  carrying  of  certain  cofloars  ; 
and  to  dispcnae  -with  the  present  ceremony  for  all  who  did 
not  wish  to  attend  it  I  admitted  that  I  wished  the 
people  to  leave  him  as  priest,  but  declared  that  I  desired 
his  people  to  be  subject  to  him  as  commander  of  the  jtmaj 
of  the  tribe.  I  wished  all  to  be  Christians,  and  yet  all  to 
remain  Bamangwato.  But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  no  new 
thing  was  so  inviting  to  Sekhome  as  the^  cnstoma  which 
had  the  sanctions  of  immemorial  usage. 

Bechuana  women  do  not  occupy  a  very  dignified  poei- 
tion  in  the  country ;  still  they  have  a  coqiorate  existence 
in  regiments  as  well  hs  the  men.  During  the  adminiBtra- 
tion  of  **boyali,"  tho  rite  initiatory  to  womanhood,  the 
girls  are  assembled  every  day  in  the  town,  under  the 
Icaderahip  of  two  or  more  old  women,  who  instruct  them 
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in  all  the  duties  of  their  future  life.  They  draw  water 
and  bring  homo  firewood,  and  perform  other  female  duties, 
the  clothing  of  the  poor  creaturee  being,  in  the  meantime, 
notliing  but  coils  of  rough  reeds,  cut  into  pieces  and  strung 
like  beads.  Their  faces  and  limbs  are  smeared  over  with 
white  earth.  Wlierever  they  go  they  sing  in  chorus ;  but 
they  presented  a  very  sorry  spectacle  in  the  cold  winter 
mornings  when  they  passed  my  house  sliivering,  with  their 
water-puts  on  their  heads.      They  are  kept  night  after 


Wmtar-pot,  wlUi  Oonrd  for  dnwlog  water, 

night  from  sleeping,  being  caused  to  sit  on  the  **  motee " 
or  mortar  in  which  the  com  is  pounded.  Should  they 
sleep,  they  themselves  speedily  give  notice  of  the  fact  by 
fidling  over.  In  all  this  blindness  and  misery  there  is 
again  the  noble  idea  of  bearing  up  under  hardship  and 
p^n.  And  they  learn  the  lesson  welL  I  once  extracted 
a  btillefe  from  a  man's  face,  which,  entering  at  one  chock, 
Lad  destroyed  his  nose  and  rested  beneath  the  cheek-bone 
on  the  other  aide.  The  man  never  winced,  and  certainly 
he  was  not  spared  pain  by  the  skill  of  the  operator.  He 
is  now  almost  as  handsome  as  he  was  before  !  the  nose, 
however,  being  less  prominent.  I  have  been  perfectly 
astonished  at  the  power  of  endurance  e^bited   by  the 
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Bechuana  women.  Sekhorae  one  day  brought  one  of 
female  relativeB  to  hare  a  tooth  extracted.  It  was  parUj 
decaypd»  and  unfortunately  broke  while  being  pulleil  out 
The  woman  did  not  show  the  slightest  impatience, 
waited  with  outward  impassiveness  till  I  had  extrsctod 
last  piece;  then  clearing  her  mouth,  she  gathered  h( 
mantle  about  lier  and  walked  away. 

"  That  ia  a  true  woman,"  said  the  chief  to  his  attend- 
ants, who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  operation. 
"  Yes,"  tliey  repliod  ;  "  she  has  a  lai^  heart." 
To  endure  is  the  lot  of  man  on  earth.  In  Bechi 
land,  as  elsewhere,  human  life  is  a  stniggle.  But  it' 
surely  a  nobler  and  higher  attitude  of  the  mind  to  endure 
Buffering  and  trial  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian,  as  the 
will  of  a  Father  rather  than  doggedly  to  sit  down  and 
l>ear  what  is  held  to  be  inevitable  fate.  The  missionaiy 
does  not  wish  to  change  the  feelings  of  the  Bechuanas  as 
to  the  worthiness  of  him  who  can  endure ;  but  rather  to 
heighten  and  purify  this  feeling  by  the  examples  of  suffei^ 
ing  in  God^a  Word,  and  especially  in  the  life  and  death 
of  Him  "who  bore  our  p^iefs  and  carried  our  sorrows^*' 
*'  yet  opened  not  his  mouth."  And  Christianity  adds  yet 
other  ideas,  of  which  the  enduring  dark-mindtni  heathen 
sufferer  did  not  dream.  Human  suffering  is  moral  discip- 
line, not  unly  ennobling  the  present  life,  but  fitting  for  a 
future  state  of  existence, — the  chastening  and  training  of  a 
Father  for  the  benefit  of  Hia  child.  The  Ciiristian  Be- 
chuanas are  therefore  taught  to  endure  pain  and  suffering 
with  even  greater  composure  than  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours. There  is  an  object  in  their  sufferings — their  own 
highest  well-being ;  and  the  pain  is  inflicted,  not  by  the 
calhnis  hand  of  an  earthly  priest,  but  is  meted  out  by  a 
Father's  love,  and  shared  by  the  Great  High  Priest  of  the 
Cliristiaa :  "  For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  who  cannot 
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be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmitiea  ;  hut  was  in 
all  points  tempt«d  like  as  Ave  are,  yet  without  sin." 

As  ngaka  or  priest,  the  chief  ia  supported  by  a  class  of 
men  (liogaka)  who  not  only  practise  the  art  of  healing  hut 
are  profejibors  of  ^vitchcraft,  and  have  taken  degrees  in 
niin-waking.  In  Shoshong  there  are  a  good  many  of  this 
induentiiU  class.  Admission  to  the  profession  is  to  be 
obtained  on  tho  ]>aymont  of  a  fee,  and  going  through  a 
course  of  learning  under  one  or  more  of  the  initiated.  An 
ox  is  the  usual  fee  on  entrance.  The  instruction  is  called 
'*  teaching  to  dig,"  because  most  medicines  and  charms  are 
obtained  from  plants  which  are  dug  up  in  the  fluids.  So 
the  Bechuana  lecturer  takes  his  pupil  or  ]mpils  with  him  to 
the  open  country  one  day,  and  to  the  mountains  the  next, 
and  shows  him  where  the  healing  plants  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  communicates  to  his  pupil  all  his 
own  knowledge.  The  disciple  now  begins  to  practise  in  the 
town,  and  is  permitted  to  wear  the  baboon-skin  mantle  or 
head-dress,  and  to  sit  on  a  hyena-skin  mat,  which  are  both 
sacred  to  this  profession. 

Prayers  and  incantations  are  u&ed  by  the  doctors  when 
they  are  preparing  and  administering  their  medicine,  and 
fre<Luently  the  divining-tlice  are  thrown,  and  the  doctor 
will  then  assure  his  patient  that  he  will  soon  be  better. 

"Why  don't  you  throw  the  dice,  Monare]"  said  the 
wife  of  a  man  whom  1  was  attending,  and  who  had  been 
given  up  by  the  native  doctors;  "your  medicines  ai'e  no 
doubt  good,  but  you  ought  also  to  throw  the  divining- 
dico."  

She  hardly  confided  in  one  who  did  not  come  wifik  ifafl 
fuss  and  noise  of  the  man  of  many  ceremonir*,  vthr 
attended  her  husband  as  long  as  he  got 
aftcrwordB  gave  up  the  caae. 

The  belief  in  divination  by  throwing  dlti: 
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in  a  remarkable  way  by  the  Bocbuana  doctors  in 
Bevore  lUneM.  A  consultation  of  medical  men  is 
rceort  in  Fucb  Rxtromfl  casea  in  England ;  bat  in  Beeh 
land  tbere  h  still  onotber  appeal.  Wben  a  case  has 
all  medical  skill  tbo  Bamangwato  doctors  produce  their 
divining-dico.  Certain  herbs  are  represented  by  certain 
positions  of  the  dice  ;  and  the  medicine  which  is  thus  pre- 
scribed  for  their  patient  is  unhesitatingly  administered  bf 
the  doctors,  whatever  the  result  should  be.  They  had 
before  exercised  their  own  highest  judgment ;  they  noir 
follow  the  supposed  unseen  guidance  which  they  invoke. 

When  a  Bechuana  doctor  is  attending  a  stingy  patieiit., 
he  has  ways  and  means  of  extracting  a  fee  which  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world.  He  tells  the  patient 
that  in  order  to  be  cured  he  must  lie  upon  a  skin  of  a 
certain  colour,  and  that  his  blanket  must  be  of  a  kind 
which  he  specifies.  The  doctor's  keen  eyes  hare  obflerred 
both  the  articles  which  he  describes  hanging  in  tho  sick 
man's  house.  In  the  course  of  his  attendance  the  pmcti- 
titioner  causes  his  patient  to  perspire  violently,  and  next 
morning  rubs  all  his  body  very  carpftilly  with  his  hsm 
hand.  The  dirt  which  falls  from  the  body  on  the  skin, 
and  which  adheres  to  the  blanket,  is  declared  by  the  medioal 
attendant  to  b«>  the  seeds  of  the  disease  of  which  the  man 
has  been  complaijitng.  Therefore  these  articles  are  unclean 
and  dangerous,  and  henceforth  of  nso  only  to  the  doctor, 
who  has  powerful  charms  to  counteract  the  disease  which 
is  upon  them.  So  the  Bechuana  doctor  carefully  sweeps 
all  the  dirt  into  the  skins,  proceeds  to  the  open  country, 
digs  a  hole^  and  buries,  not  the  skins,  but  the  dirt,  and  the 
imaginary  diseasa,  and  having  vigorously  charmed  the  skins 
sells  them,  or  wears  them  himselL  ■ 

The  only  surgical  operation  which  is  performed  by 
Bechuanas  for  the  cure  of  disease  is  that  of  cupping,  which 
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is  not  so  ofton  done  hy  the  regular  doctors  as  hy  certain 
"  skilled  women,"  who  charge  a  fee  for  their  services. 

But  while  the  lingaka  have  thus  their  own  private 
practice,  there  are  also  certain  public  duties  devolving 
upon  them  in  Anrtue  of  their  profession.  The  Bamangwato 
have  no  town-idol  like  the  piece  of  wood  which  is  erected 
by  the  Makalaka  in  their  town,  and  to  which  they  make 
offerings  from  time  to  time.  But  there  arc  the  "lipeku" 
or  town-charms,  which  are  renewed  every  year,  and  which 
nrt^  supposed  to  protect  and  bless  the  town.  The  vari*?d 
ingredients  are  concocted  by  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
chief  doctor  and  all  his  assistants.  It  is  held  to  be  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  and  mysterious  service  performed 
in  the  town.  One  of  the  observances  is  to  select  sm  ox, 
which  is  caught,  and  its  eyelids  sewed  together,  when  it  is 
again  allowed  to  rejoin  the  troop.  It  is  called  the  "  ox  of 
the  lipeku  or  charms."  It  is  eventually  slaughtered  as  a 
religious  rite  by  the  priests.  WLen  the  concoction  of  the 
charms  is  completed,  part  of  the  contents  of  the  sacre<l  vessels 
in  which  they  have  been  prepared  is  emptied  into  small 
calabashes  or  gourds,  more  than  a  dozen  of  which  hang  from 
the  person  of  the  head  sorcerer  on  public  occasions,  espe- 
cially in  time  of  war.  During  the  attack  by  the  Matebele 
Sekhome  was  always  arraye<l  with  these  calabashes  round 
his  shoulders  and  waist,  which  gave  him  a  most  fantastic 
apjwarance.  By  means  of  them  ho  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  protect  hia  own  people,  and  to  bring  evil  upon 
his  enemies.  Another  portion  of  the  "  lipeku "  is  con- 
veyed outside  the  town  by  the  priests,  and  placed  on  all 
the  paths  which  lead  into  it.  Nothing  is  visible  above  the 
ground  but  a  pair  of  horns,  it  may  be  of  a  koodoo  or  some 
other  antelope.  A  native  would  nut  touch  these  home  for 
the  world.  I  was  once  in  my  ignorance  about  to  pull 
them  up,  when  one  of  my  servants  ran  to  interrupt  me 
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with  the  graveet  face,  and  informed  me  that  "  these  vere 
not  mere  horns :  it  waa  lipoku,  and  had  been  placed  there 
by  the  town  priests.**  Sometimes  a  native  pot  is  used  for 
these  charms,  and  is  then  always  turned  upside  down.  To 
uncover  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  profane  and  insulting 
action.  A  few  years  ago  a  white  mau,  ignorant  of  these 
things,  was  trading  at  a  Bechuana  town,  and  trj'ing  one  of 
his  guns  before  a  number  of  people.  Noticing  a  small 
object  on  the  adjoiuing  hill,  he  took  aim  and  hit  it.  To 
his  surprise  be  found  that  lie  had  committed  a  grave 
offence,  having  broken  a  pot  containing  charms  which  had 
been  placed  in  that  conspicuous  position  by  the  priests ! 

The  "  making  of  rain  "  is  attended  to  by  this  class  of 
men.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  call  them  rain-maker!^ 
as  if  that  were  their  only  task.  It  ia  only  one  of  the 
numerous  duties  which  tliey  undertake  to  perform.  The 
most  popular  miu  lunkers  must  come  from  a  well-watered 
country.  This  is  always  mentioned  in  commendation  of 
any  "doctor"  or  priest  who  has  come  to  make  rain  for 
the  gardens,  an<i  who  appears  laden  with  medical  roots  and 
barks  and  leaves,  which  he  sells  to  the  people  for  beads  and 
for  other  articles.  During  one  or  two  years  Sekliomc  con- 
tented himself  with  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  his  fellow 
priests  at  Shoshong;  but  on  other  occasions  Malokwana 
from  the  east  made  their  appearance,  and  undertook  to 
water  the  gardens  for  the  season.  They  come  from  what 
is  now  the  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal  countiy.  I 
rather  puzzled  one  of  them  by  asking  him  if  the  rain  still 
fell  in  his  country  afler  the  Dutchmen  had  taken  possee* 
sion  of  it  1 

"  0  yes,  it  rains  a  great  deal  every  year."  "  That 's 
strange,"  I  replied.  "  A\Tio  makes  it  now  t  The  Dutch 
don't  make  rain  j  they  have  taken  the  country  from  you, 
the  rain-makers,  and  yet  it  continues  to  rain  thel^ !     Docs 
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not  that  prove  that  while  the  country  was  in  your  possession 
your  meHieinos  had  not  so  very  much  to  do  with  the  rain 
which  then  felH" 

When  digging  the  gardens  is  to  commenoe,  their  owners 
proceed  to  the  lingaka,  and  purchase  from  them  a  small 
quantity  of  seed-corn  M'liich  they  have  blessed  or  cliarraed, 
and  which  is  to  be  planted  in  the  corners  of  the  garden. 
Having  done  this,  the  people  may  not  work  more  that  day. 
On  the  morrow  they  may  proceed  with  tlie  digging  of  the 
garden.  As  soon  as  the  digging  commences,  it  is  held  to 
be  improper  to  cut  down  the  branches  of  green  trees  or 
the  trees  themselves  during  the  day.  Such  work  cau  only 
be  done  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening.  But 
although  every  green  tree  is  forbidden,  the  hack-thom 
{amcia  ddinms)  is  especially  sacred ;  it  would  l)e  a  great 
offence  to  cut  down  a  bough  from  this  tree  and  to  carry 
it  into  the  town  at  mid-day  in  the  rainy  season.  As  the 
sacred  mistletoe  was  cut  with  formality  by  the  Druid  priest, 
80  when  the  com  is  ripe  in  the  ear,  the  Bechuana  chief 
holds  a  public  assembly,  when  the  people  proceed  with  axes 
to  the  field,  and  eacli  man  brings  home  on  his  shoulder  a 
branch  of  the  sacred  hack-thorn,  with  which  they  repair 
the  cattle  enclosure  belonging  to  the  town.  It  is  also  for- 
bidden during  this  season  to  carry  about  uncovered  any  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Ivory  must  also  be  covered  if 
carried  from  one  place  to  another.  If  rain  falls  during 
the  night,  and  continues  in  the  morning,  public  notice  is 
given  that  no  one  must  go  to  their  gardens  that  day.  It 
would  stop  the  rain  to  turn  up  the  ground  while  it  is  still 
falling]  At  this  season  the  lingaka  are  fre({uently  to  be 
seen  on  the  heights  of  the  mountains  near  to  the  town, 
lighting  their  fires,  blowing  their  horns,  whistling,  and 
shouting.  They  have  also  numerous  processions,  and  a 
midtitudo  of  observances,  which  indeed  take  up  all  their 
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time.     If  the  rain  is  delayed,  it  is  thought  to  be  occasioned 
by  some  remissness  in  ndminiBtoring  tlie  affairs   of   the 
town.     For  instance,  it  is  a  cusUim  that  all  widows  and 
widowers  are  ceremonially  unclean  '  until   they  aliall  hav« 
separated  themselves   from  their  families,   and    lived  for 
some  time  outside  the  town  in  booths  erected  for  the  pur* 
pose.     Their  heads  arc  shaved  afler  a  peculiar  faahion,  mod 
they  are  purified  by  the  priests  before  they  are  allowed 
again  to  join   their  family.      This  custom   is   sometimM 
relaxed ;  but  should  the  rain  be  long  in  coming,  a  row  of 
booths  may  be  seen  outside  the  town,  the  lingaka  having 
resolved    that   they  couM   not   expect   rain    unless    ther 
attended  to   the  old   customs.      Again,  each   fireplace  is 
supplied  with  three  stones^  upon  which  the  pot  rests  when 
being  cooked.     It  is  held  that  these  may  become  unclean 
or  impure,  and  need  to  bo  changed,  not  by  the   owner  of 
the  house,  but  by  the  lingaka  or  doctors.     The  old  stones 
are  collccj^cd  in  a  heap  outside  the  town.     Tliis  is 
attended  to  if  the  rain  fails.     The  fires  themselves  b 
impure,  and  the   lingaka  order  them  all  to  be  put  out 
The  priests  then  go  round  with  lightcfl  sticks,  which  huve 
been  previously  charmed.     Having  seen  that  the  hearth 
has  been  thoroughly  cleared  out,  they  relight  the  fire  from 
the  pure  source  which  they  carry  witli  them  for  the  pur- 
pose.^    One  day  a  priest  made  his  appearance  at  my  house, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  lighted  stick,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  smeared  over  with  "medicines."     It 

*  See  Numbers  v.  2,  S. 

*  In  Pagan  tiinea  in  Scotland  it  vas  the  ciiatom  every  autumn,  on  whKt 
waa  afterwardd  called  Hallow^eve,  to  extingiitiih  all  the  firea  in  tb* 
oountry.  Next  morning  the  prople  were  (inppIiRd  with  holy  Hre,  wfaidi 
was  kindled  and  conaccnited  by  the  Dniiik.  In  Irpland,  the  Druiib 
lighted  two  solemn  Area  erory  year  on  the  sutnmiU  of  the  highest  mUa* 
On  these  oct^osions  the  inhabitanta  of  the  country  qnenched  thi-ir  Area,  uvl 
relighted  them  from  thoM  sacred  Arcs.  In  the  Western  laUnds  of  Scot- 
land the  Druida  extingoiabed  the  people's  firei  in  oue  of  vrrong-doingj  and 
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was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  of  this  ceremony,  which 
would  seem  to  be  tlio  Africtan  version  of  the  fire  which 
was  represented  to  come  down  annually  from  Jupiter  In 
Southern  Europe^  and  almost  the  same  as  the  sacred  fire 
which  was  dealt  out  to  our  own  forefathers  in  ancient 
Britain  by  their  priests.  I  civilly  dccHned  the  assistance 
of  tliis  priest,  telling  him  that  my  fireplace  was  regularly 
swept,  and  that  as  to  all  other  impurity,  I  trusted  to  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Rut  Khamane,  the  second 
sou  of  Sekhome,  who  was  standing  with  me  at  the  time, 
could  not  pass  the  matter  over  so  lightly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  capable  of  teaching 
or  of  doctoring  the  missionary  1 "  asked  Khamane.  "What 
can  you  show  for  yourself — what  can  your  countrjTnen, 
the  Maiokwjuia,  show,  who  are  now  the  vassals  of  the 
Boers  1  You  may  deceive  us,  who  are  ignorant  Bamang- 
wato  J  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  arrant  pre^sumption  in  you, 
a  feeble  vassal  clothed  in  rags,  to  proffer  your  priestly  aid 
to  a  man  like  Makense,  or  to  any  of  his  nation." 

The  priests  also  direct  that  all  defilement  should  be 
removed  from  the  country.  Exposed  human  bones  are 
acconlingly  buried,  and  other  objects  removed,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  doctor.  Should  the  rain  still  delay,  a 
procession  headed  by  the  priests  proceeds  to  the  grave  of 
some  di8tinguishe<l  ancestor,  and  there  a  sacrifice  is  offered 
of  a  sheep  or  a  goat,  to  appease  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
and  a  prayer  ia  presented  to  him,  in  which  he  is  invoked 
to  look  upon   the   distress  of  his   children,  and   to  help 

also  on  account  of  the  uoD>paymcnt  of  their  dues  as  pHests.— JomiMon'* 
8cott<9h  Dictionary :  **  Sbauuncli ;  "  Martin*!   Wat^m  Ui&nJ^t  p. 
la  our  nwn  lime,  \u  the  liigblands,  the  first  day  of  May  is  callerf  **-' 
day,  i.e.,  the  day  of  Baal's  lire.     'When  a  boy,  ]  mywlf  rolled  or 
swaitl  round  cakes  of  a  peculiar  kind  on  Beltane-day.     ¥* 
lighted  at  night  on  prominent  places.    Tbe&e  were  called  B 
did  not  know,  oa  children,  that  wewero  taking  part  in  the  111 
vomUip  of  our  rude  forefathers. 
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them.     This  ceremony  is  always  spoken  of  with  solemnity, 
and  is  reganic<l  as  moat  efficaciouft. 

The  wildest  remarks  are  made  by  the  lingaka  when  thai 
charms  and  incantations  are  of  no  avail.  I  heard  it  sag' 
gested  by  one  of  them  that  "  there  were  too  many  white 
waggons  in  the  town  for  rain  to  fall."  Sekhome,  how- 
ever, did  not  agree  in  this  opinion.  I  often  heard  that 
the  triulera  and  hunters  were  ordered  "to  cease  firing  guns 
when  the  clouds  were  so  near, — the  report  of  the  guna 
would  frighten  them  away  I  " 

At  Shoshong,  however,  it  was  usually  an  easy  matter  to 
"make  rain."  It  might  be  late,  but  it  always  came.  Some 
years  both  "  the  former  and  the  latter  rains  "  fell  in  abun- 
dance, and  there  was  always  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
After  copious  rains  had  fallen,  an  offering  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  is  placed  in  the  most  crowded  street  of  the 
town,  consisting  of  two  or  three  large  dishes  filled  with  the 
rain-water,  and  with  certain  herbs  and  charms.  In  the 
evenings,  the  town,  which  had  been  hushed  under  the 
calamity  of  drought,  now  resounds  with  the  boisterous 
dance,  which  is  carried  ou  in  almost  every  httle  kotla  or 
court-yard.  The  little  children  gather  on  the  street,  and 
shout  and  sing  and  clap  their  hands  for  joy.  The  hngaka, 
and  the  old  men  gcneraUy,  show  their  gladness  in  a  quieter 
if  not  more  sober  fashion,  informing  their  wives  that  they 
must  not  be  stingy  any  more  with  the  com  for  the  beer. 
"  The  rain  has  fallen,"  is  the  joyous  cry  of  every  one. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  connected  with 
thft  word  "ngaka"  (doctor,  sorcerer) ;  but  when  tlie  super- 
liuman  power  is  supjiost^d  to  be  brouglit  into  requisition 
for  an  evil  purpose,  the  name  is  changed  and  the  man  is 
called  a  "  moloi "  (wizard).  But  the  wizard  is  always  a 
doctor,  and  his  cnmc  is  that  ho  turns  his  knowledge  to 
evil  purposes.     This  is  the  most  hateful  term  you   can 
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apply  to  a  Bccbuana  man,  combining  the  ideas  of  murderer 
and  sneak.  It  is  to  he.  explained  that  in  doctoring  the 
Biuiplest  case,  the  Ixngaka  inculcate  the  belief  tliat  although 
they  choose  to  give  medicines,  they,  and  not  the  medicines, 
effect  the  cure.  They  "  charm  "  the  sickness  by  power  in 
thenij  and  do  not  "cure"  it  by  the  mere  action  of  the 
medicine.  And  so  when  members  of  this  profession  lend 
themselves  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  chief  or  a  party, 
they  "charm"  or  cast  spells  over  houses,  over  persons 
when  asleep,  and  over  footpaths  or  other  places  resorted 
to  by  the  objects  of  their  enmity.  A  moloi  is  represented 
as  often  gliding  about  through  the  streets  of  the  town  at 
night.  Ho  makes  no  noise.  The  dogs  do  not  bark  at 
him.  He  can  go  where  he  likes.  One  says  he  saw  a 
wizard  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  hyena  flying  through  the 
streets  at  night ;  another  declares  one  glided  past  him 
quite  close,  and  seemed  to  be  all  spirit  or  shadow  without 
any  body.  "The  baloi"  (the  wizards)  is  an  expression 
often  used  to  frighten  naughty  children  by  the  Bamang- 
wato  mothers.  For  my  own  part,  while  T  have  often  met 
the  hyenas  prowling  about  the  streets  when  coming  home 
Lite  at  night,  I  never  saw  one  mounted  by  a  wizard  ! 

The  Bechuana  sorcerers  l>elieve  that  if  they  can  make 
rain,  they  can  also  drive  it  away.  One  of  the  readiest  and 
most  powerful  spells  by  which  to  accomplish  this  end,  is  to 
thrust  the  green  branches  of  a  certain  bush  into  the  fire, 
the  proper  charms  heing  repeated  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
frequently  seen  this  done,  and  sometimes  in  eariiesti 
heathen  mnn,  who  did  not  wish  when  travelling  to 
themselves  and  their  possessions  soaked  with  the 
thimder-shower.  It  wil!  be  e^ndent  that  malice  and 
stition  would  find  ample  scope  in  this  >i:'^v-»"  - 
instance,  Sekhome  sent  with  Mr.  Price  on< 
of  men  who  were  secretly  charged  by  n 
wizard  to  "  loa  "  or  "  bewitch  "  the  c^^-v  ' 
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Mr.  Price  was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  object,  some  la" 
fui  and  plausible  story  having  been  told  him  by  Sckhorae 
as  to  their  errand.  Sechele  canght  ttiese  men,  ^th  all 
their  charms,  almost  in  tho  very  act  of  bewitching  his  corn- 
fields. Notwithstanding  the  deception  which  had  been 
practised  on  himself  Mr.  Price  interceded  with  the  Ba- 
kwena  for  the  wizanls'  lives,  and  ha^^llg  obtained  a  promiM 
that  they  would  not  be  put  to  death,  left  them  to  thdr 
punishment,  and  went  on  his  journey.  Tho  Rakwena 
conveyed  the  men,  with  their  charms  still  in  their  posaoe- 
aion,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Sekhome's  territory,  idico 
thoy  mixed  all  the  medicines  together,  and  stripping  the 
wizards,  smeared  their  bodies  with  their  o^vvn  preparationfl^ 
and  set  them  free.  The  discomfited  "  baloi  "  were  ashamed 
to  go  into  the  town,  but  turned  aside  to  some  cattle-poet  <Nr 
village  till  they  had  removed  all  marks  of  such  a  deep  dis- 
grace. I  afterwards  questioned  Sechele  as  to  whether  he 
believed  in  the  potency  of  these  charms  to  injure  hia  crops. 
He  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  wizards  are  supposed  to 
use  parts  of  the  bodies  of  men,  whioli  they  secure  after  d 
A  still-bom  child  is  said  to  supply  their  favourite  and  tn 
potent  spells.  A  certain  white  pebble,  which  I  have  never 
myself  seen,  is  also  used.  It  is  thrown  into  the  court -yard 
of  a  rival,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  disorder  his  ideasj^^iaj 
and  warj>  his  jmlgment,  so  that  his  followers  shall  forsake 
hiiJij  and  he  become  a  prey  to  his  enemies.  The  deadliest 
poison  is  said  to  bo  obtained  from  the  body  of  the  crocodlile, 
therefore  it  was  forbidden  to  kill  them  in  the  Matebele 
country.  To  illustrate  the  length  to  which  superstition  will 
lead  men  in  evil  and  in  credulity,  it  is  held  to  be  possible  for 
a  sorcerer  to  "  give  over  "  a  certain  man,  who  has  gone  to 
hunt,  to  a  buffalo,  or  elephant,  or  other  animal.  The  wizard 
is  believed  to  be  able  to  "  charge  "  the  animal  to  put  the  man 
to  death  I     If  two  men  quarrel,  the  one  will  wait  till  the 
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other  goes  to  hunt,  when  he  employs  and  pays  for  the 
secret  services  of  some  wizard,  with  the  view  of  compassing 
his  absent  enemy's  death  while  engaged  in  the  hunt.  And 
so  when  it  is  announced  that  a  certain  person  has  been 
killed  in  the  hunting-field,  some  of  his  friends  will  remark, 
"  It  is  the  work  of  enemies ;  he  was  *  given '  to  the  wild 
beast  The  wizards  >rill  finish  all  the  men  in  the  town 
M-ith  their  witchcraft." 

If  lighting  fires  on  the  tops  of  mountains  by  the  Be- 
chuana  priests  reminds  one  of  the  ancient  worship  on  the 
heights  or  *"  high  places  of  Baal "  as  practised  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe,  the  following  ceremony  would  seem  to  be 
allied  to  the  grove- worship,  which  was  as  extensively 
resorted  to.  It  seems  that  if  a  Bcchuana  man,  while  either 
hunting  or  journeying,  finds  himself  in  the  depths  of  a 
forest,  wlien  he  reaches  what  seems  the  darkest  or  gloomiest 
part,  he  will  select  the  largest  tree  in  his  nciglibourhood,  and 
prostrate  himself  before  it  in  prayer.  "  To  whom,  or  to  what, 
does  he  pray  1 "  I  have  asked.  **  Oa  rapela  hela  '* — -"  He  just 
prays."  This  was  all  the  answer  I  could  obtain  on  that 
jioint  Of  course  there  was  no  hesitation  as  to  the  burden 
of  the  prayer  itself.  It  was  for  all  the  elements  of  pro- 
sperity from  the  suppliant's  point  of  view — in  his  house, 
his  garden,  his  cattle-post,  his  hunting  trip  or  journey,  as 
^ttecase  might  be. 

On  entering  a  Bechuana  town  you  see  numbers  of  stones 
caught  between  the  forked  branches  of  trees  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  They  have  been  placed  there  by  men  enter- 
ing the  town  on  some  important  matter,  and  who  have 
performed  this  act  as  the  means  of  procuring  for  themselves 
success  in  the  business  which  they  had  in  hand. 

There  are  very  many  things  which  occur  in  the  daily  life 
of  a  Bechuana  man  to  cause  him  misfoHuno  according  to  the 
old  belief.  Each  tribe  lias  its  "  sacred  animal  "  to  which 
it  La  said  to  "  dance."     The  puti  was  the  sacred  au\vft^\  q*v 
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the  Bamangwato.  To  look  on  it  was  a  calamity  to 
hunter  or  to  the  women  going  to  the  gardens.  The  Malu- 
laka,  however,  kill  the  same  animal,  and  dress  its  skills^  bat 
they  may  not  wear  them  in  the  town.  They  are  therefore 
often  sold  to  the  traders.  I  had  at  one  time  a  mat  of  puti 
akin  at  my  door,  at  a  time  wlmn  I  did  not  know  so  much 
about  these  customs.  Sekhome  called  to  see  me,  and  not 
noticing  the  skin  on  entering,  walked  over  it.  But  on  his 
way  outj  just  as  he  was  about  to  tread  on  it  again,  my 
attention  was  excited  by  the  antics  of  the  chiel^  who»  in 
the  most  undignified  manner,  was  springing  first  to  one  side, 
then  to  another  of  the  dreadud  skin !  Although  Sekhome 
made  no  romork,  I  of  course  lifted  the  mat,  and  put  in  its 
place  another,  upon  which  my  visitors  would  not  be  afraid 
to  tread.  If  tin  owl  rests  on  a  house  it  is  a  great  calamity. 
The  ngaka  is  sent  for  at  once,  who  scrambles  up  to  the 
place  where  the  unclean  bird  siit,  and  purifies  the  place 
with  his  charms.  If  a  goat  climbs  upon  the  roof  of  a 
house  it  is  B[)eared  at  once;  it  has  "transgressed,**  gone 
beyond  what  is  proper  in  a  goat,  and  would  bewitch  its 
owner  if  it  were  not  put  to  death.  If  the  native  owner  of 
cattle  visits  his  pen  at  night,  and  hears  a  dull  sound  at 
intervals  from  among  the  cattle,  he  creeps  up  stealtliily  to 
sec  from  Avhich  animal  the  alarming  noise  proceeds.  It  is 
one  of  his  cows  or  oxen  quietly  beating  the  ground  4MtJi 
its  tail.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  an  offence 
which  has  got  a  special  designation.  The  cow  is  said  to 
**  tiba,"  and  this  implies  that  she  is  no  longer  a  mere  cow ; 
she  is  bewitched,  and  she  only  waits  her  opportunity  to 
bring  disease  or  death  upon  her  owner  or  his  household. 
A  mitn  who  is  rich  in  cattle  would  not  hesitate  to  spear 
such  an  animal  at  once.  A  poorer  man  will  proceed  with 
the  cow  next  morning  to  the  raissionarj'  or  to  a  trader,  and 
offer  her  for  sale.  As  it  is  almost  a  rule  with  the  natives 
sorer  to  sell  their  breeding  cows,  it  was  only  through  this 
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superstition  that  we  could  purchase  such  animals  from 
them.  The  neighbouring  Matsliwapong  were  not  afraid  of 
cattle  whicli  had  this  habit,  and  the  Baiuangwato  could 
Bometimes  exchange  cattle  with  them.  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  numberless  terrors  which  haunt  the  minds  of  the 
benighted  pagan.  What  a  thrilling  message  to  deliver  to 
these  boad-skves  of  superstition,  "  Fear  no  one  but  God  ; 
fear  nothing  but  evil ! " 

There  are  many  ceremonies  in  a  Bechuana  town  which 
remind  one  of  the  Levitical  code.  Some  of  these  are  the 
purifying  of  weapons  of  war;  the  cleansing  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  fight  before  they  are  allowed  to  re-enter 
the  town  ;  the  cleansing  of  captives  and  refugees,  as  also 
of  cattle  or  goods  taken  in  war ;  their  antipathy  to  swHne ; 
the  uncleanncss  of  such  as  have  touched  or  approached  a 
dead  body,  and  the  mode  of  purification ;  the  seclusion  of 
a  woman  after  childbirth,  cxk^nding  among  IJecljuana 
"  ladies  "  to  two  and  three  months,  and  even  among  poor 
people  to  one  month  ;  the  custom  of  "  raising  up  seed  "  to 
a  deceased  brother  or  relative ;  the  practice  of  "  shutting 
ap  "  a  sick  person,  after  it  is  supposed  he  is  seriously  ill, 
when  not  even  his  nearest  relatives  may  enter  his  enclosure 
without  being  defiled ;  the  practice  of  shaving  round  the 
head  in  purification,  and  yet  not  "  causing  baldness."  In 
making  a  public  covenant  or  agreement  with  one  another, 
two  chiefs  "  tshwaragana  musliwang ; "  that  is  to  say,  an 
animal  is  slaughtered,  and  some  of  the  contents  of  its 
stomach  are  laid  hold  of  by  both  covenanting  i>arties,  their 
hands  meeting  together  and  laying  hold  of  each  other, 
while  covered  over  with  the  contents  of  the  sacrificed 
animal's  stomach.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  most  solemn 
form  of  public  agreement  known  in  the  countrj'.  It  was 
performed  more  than  once  at  Shoshong  while  I  was  there, 
in  the  case  of  chiefs  who,  with  their  people,  placed  them- 
Belves  imder  Sekhome's  protection. 
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Morimo  (God)  has  not  bewi  mentioned  in  the  pi 
description  of  native  worship  and  superstition, 
missionaries  first  met  with  Bochuauos  th^y  addressed  tl 
through  the  Dutch  language.  They  found  Becbuj 
who  could  already  speak  both  languages,  and  who  the 
fore  acted  as  interpreters.  At  Griqua  Town  there 
(and  are  still)  regiUor  services  m  both  I&ngaages. 
InTariable  equivalent  for  Ood  in  Dutch,  given  by 
the  interpreters,  was  Morimo.  It  was  no  suggestion  of 
missionaries  :  the  Bochuana  interpreters,  after  hearing 
ceming  God  in  the  Dutch  language,  said  that  their 
for  Him  was  Morimo.  But  it  is  a  singular  fart  tha^ 
further  inquiry,  there  was  found  to  be  little  else  known 
the  people  besides  this  Name.  There  was  no  MrorBhip 
service  rendered  to  Morimo  in  all  Bechuana-land. 
the  good  deities  in  India  and  elbewliere,  Morimo  had 
apparently  lost  sight  of  and  well-nigh  forgotten  by 
peoplu  in  their  eagerness  to  propitiate  the  evil  inSuenoesb] 
whicli  they  believed  themselves  to  be  immediately 
rounded.  It  is  said  tliat  the  condition  of  some  men  with 
ence  to  the  knowledge  of  God  may  l)e  liken«l  to  a  state 
known  to  all  of  us, — when  we  know  a  name  but  cannol 
recollect  it.  But  the  Bechuanos  would  seem  never  to  htti 
entirely  forgotten  God.  His  name  was  found  by  tlie 
sionaries  still  floating  in  their  language.  Even  this 
(Morimo)  however  would  seem  to  have  been  tampered  with] 
in  the  course  of  the  long  ages  of  increaang  darkness.  The 
word  has  two  phirals — one  of  which  means  not  (^ods,  hot 
spirits  of  (he  dead  (manes).  But  how  does  it  appear  that  thiaV 
latter  meaning  is  the  secondary  and  not  the  primary  one  1 
Because  in  the  sense  of  spirits  of  the  dead  (bariino)^  the  word 
has  no  singular ;  whereas,  in  the  sense  of  God,  it  has  bothi 
the  singular  and  plural  forms.  In  Sechuana,  ha  is  th< 
plunJ  prefix  and  particle  used  to  denote  people;  eo  is  il 
singular  form.     Now  it  is  correct  Sechuana  to  say,  Barimx 
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ha  ha  arabileng,  tlie  spirits  of  the  <Iead  who  hare  answered; 
but  there  is  no  singulfir  form  iigreeing  to  this.  Yon  can- 
not say,  Morimo  eo  o  arabileng — the  spirit  of  the  dead  who 
has  answered.  The  only  particle  (o)  which  can  grammati- 
cally follow  Monnw  in  the  singular  has  no  reference  to 
Luman  beings  j  Morimo  o  o  arabileng — the  God  who  has 
answered.  Plural,  Menmo  e  e  arabileng — the  gods  who 
have  answered. 

What  lesson  does  Sechuana  grammar  here  teach  us  in 
theology  and  in  the  moral  histoiy  of  the  Beohuanas  1  Is 
it  that  men  have  been  ever  rising  m  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligence, and  that  thus  &arimo  is  a  higher  step  than  morimo, 
a  form  which  has  no  reference  to  human  beings  1  There 
being  no  sex-distinctions  in  Sechuana,  the  grammar  does 
cot  prove  so  much,  .^rrimo  ia  not  necessarily  lower 
than  ftflrimo.  Or  is  ^arimo — spirits  of  the  dead — the 
afterthought  of  men  lapsing  into  greater  ignorance  of  the 
Divine  Being  1  And  was  that  ignorance  caused  by  the 
dislike  of  parenU  to  retain  God  in  their  own  knowledge, 
and  to  teach  their  children  concerning  Him;  so  that  less 
and  less  was  spoken  of  Him,  more  and  more  about  priests 
and  spells,  during  the  long  weary  ages,  until  just  the  name 
for  God  remains  in  the  language — the  sole  remembrancer 
of  a  knowledge  higher  than  is  now  possessed  1  This  is  the 
explanation  given  by  the  Rechuanas  themselves: — "Our 
forefathers,  no  doubt,  knew  more  about  Morimo  than  we  do ; 
but  they  did  not  persevere  in  speaking  of  Him  to  their 
children."  But  the  grammar  leaves  this  an  open  question. 
What  it  would  seem  to  prove  is  that  .^(*rimo  (God),  Mtftma 
(Gods),  are  older  thoughts  in  the  Bechuana  mind  than 
haTimo  (spirits  of  the  dead).  The  readiness  of  the  Bechu- 
anas  to  give  Morimo  as  an  equivalent  for  the  God  of 
Bible  certainly  accords  best  with  the  view  that  they  tli 
of  Morimo,  Menmo,  as  higher  and  not  lower  than  1 
beings. 
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The  Becbuanas  have  a  misleading  custom  of  feigning 
extreme  ignorance  when  conversing  with  some  white  men. 
Their  motive  is  perhaps  partly  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
their  instructor;  partly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  the  desire  to 
"  draw  him  out.'*  On  such  occasions  they  have  great  com- 
mand of  feature;  nothing  shows  the  Englishman  engaged 
in  arguing  with  them  that  their  ignorance  and  stupidity 
are  assumed.  Those  who  adopt  least  of  a  hectoring  style 
with  tlie  natives  are  least  likely  to  be  deceived  in  this 
manner.  But  if  a  man  rushed  to  narrate  in  his  first  letter 
to  his  frionds  in  England  the  impresRions  produced  by  such 
ft  conversation,  he  would  be  likely  to  affirm  of  the  natives 
not  only  that  they  were  so  degraded  as  not  to  beliere  in 
a  future  state,  but  also  so  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to 
count  their  own  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  bo  stupid  as  to  be 
seized  with  a  violent  headache  whenever  they  tried  to 
think! 

The  Rev.  John  Campbell,  who  was  the  first  missionary 
to  visit  a  Bechuana  town,  and  to  study  their  religious  and 
Bociid  customs,  was  impressed  with  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  clung  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  ;  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "  their  'caste'  feeling  was  per- 
haps no  less  strong  a  barrier  against  the  reception  of  the 
gospel  than  in  India."     At  Shoshong,  the  opposition  to  the 
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gospel  has  always  been  based  upon  this  feeling.  It  is  nob 
that  the  people  cannot  comprehend  what  is  preached  to 
them,  but  that  they  prefer  the  customs  in  wliich  they 
have  been  brought  up.  Just  as  there  are  thousands  of 
professing  ChristLans  in  England  who  could  give  no  better 
reason  for  their  religious  belief  than  that  it  was  the  belief 
of  their  fathers,  so  Bechuanas  look  upon  their  customs 
with  reverence  for  the  same  reason — it  was  tlic  religion  of 
their  ancestors. 

"How  should  I  answer  to  Khari  if  I  changed  the 
customs  of  the  town  V*  said  Sekhome  to  me  on  one  occa- 
sion when  wc  were  conversing  on  this  subject. 

My  argument  was,  "  How  are  you  to  know  that  Khari 
would  not  have  changed  the  customs  himself,  if  the  Word 
of  God  had  come  in  his  time?  You  say  you  will  live  and 
die  like  your  ancestors.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  not 
doing  it.  You  have  changed  your  weapons  of  war ;  you 
ride  on  horses  and  shoot  with  guns.  Your  customs,  which 
you  say  are  inviolable,  you  have  already  broken.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  live  and  die  like  your  ancestors. 
You  can  never  be  like  Khari ;  for  he  never  refused  the 
Word  of  God,  whereas  you  do  refuse  it  at  present.  From 
all  you  toll  me  of  Khari,  I  form  the  opinion  that  he  would 
have  probably  believed  the  Word  of  God  himself  if  it  had 
ever  lieen  made  known  to  him.  You  must  therefore  live 
your  own  life,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  God  has 
placed  you ;  and  not  seek  to  live  the  life  of  an  ancestor  to 
whom  these  circumstances  were  unknown." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1864  we  were  able  to  begin 
two  district  schools,  as  well  as   to   carry  oa 
advanced  classes  which   had   been  for  some 
instruction.     Mr.  Price  took  the  towns  lying  S 
of  the  mountain  range,  meeting  in 
Maownatlala.     He  waa  assisted  by 
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Bon  of  Sekhome.and  two  or  three  others.  My  district  wu 
to  the  west,  at  the  town  of  the  Mapaleng.  I  was  acoarnh 
panied  by  Khame,  the  eldest  son  of  Sekhozne,  and  bj 
Mogomotsi,  his  imcle.  These  native  assistants  were  of 
sendee  in  introducing  us  to  the  people,  and  alao  in  Um 
practical  work  of  teaching.  The  chief  of  the  Alapaleng', 
made  a  long  speech  when  we  requested  permission  to 
the  cliildren  in  his  town,  to  the  effect  that  "  ho  h 
was  too  old  to  learn  ;  he  was  content  with  the  path  in 
which  his  father  had  placed  him;  but  as  for  the  ycnmg 
people,  they  might  all  be  taught  \Vhoever  wuhed  to 
learn  himself,  or  to  have  his  chihh^u  instructed,  need  not 
be  afraid ;  they  were  doing  no  harm ;  the  learning  wis 
good."  We  opened  this  school  with  some  tliirty  scholars, 
and  were  enconragCil  by  the  progress  which  many  of 
the  children  made.  We  found  also  that  the  work  of  in- 
structing others  was  beneficial  to  our  more  advanced 
pupils. 

In  conducting  school  among  the  Bamangwato,  I  observed 
a  great  difference  in  the  capacities  of  the  various  Icamen. 
Some  were  easily  taught,  being  able  to  understand  your 
meaning  at  once;  others  were  slow  and  dull,  and  it  was 
as  if  a  mist  were  before  their  mental  vision.  These  lasi 
were  chiefly  grown-np  people.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mental  ability  of  those  I  was  teaching  was  pro* 
bably  as  great  as  in  a  village  school  in  a  country  district 
in  England.  Since  I  came  to  England  I  have  met  with 
the  following  remarks  from  gentlemen  better  able  to  judge 
than  myself,  having  had  different  races  in  one  school 
The  Rev.  Ileury  Caldenvood,  whose  labours,  both  as  mis- 
sionary and  as  Civil  Commissioner  on  the  Kaffir  frontier, 
were  of  great  advantage  both  to  the  natives  and  to  his  own 
countrymen,  gives  the  following  opinion  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  have  often  observed  with  much  interest  the  progress 
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which  chUJren  of  both  sexes  havo  made  at  school ;  and  iii 
equal  circumstancea  the  Kaffir  or  Fingo  hoy  is  quite  a  match 
for  a  respectable  youth  of  European  origin  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  whetlier  claseical  or  mechanical,  notwith 
standing  the  Saxon  superiority  in  energy  of  character."' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  uf  Bombay,  at  present  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
kindly  furnishes  me  with  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  comparative  intellectual  endowments  of  Africans  and 
Asiatics : — 

**  Though  I  am  a  missionary  to  India,  I  have  had  much 
to  do  with  natives  of  the  shores  and  inner  countries  of 
Eastern  Africa,  from  Abyssinia,  south  to  Zeugebar ;  and 
I  must  say,  that  after  my  experiences  in  attempts  to 
instruct  and  educate  them  in  our  Bombay  mission^  I  have 
been  led  to  form  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  their  talents 
and  aptitude  to  learn.  In  those  respects  I  do  not  think 
them  inferior  to  the  average  specimens  of  the  Hindus.  I 
have  seen  individuals  of  them  at  the  top  of  some  of  our 
largest  classes.  I  havo  not  observed  in  thorn,  when  properly 
attended  to»  anything  of  the  fickleness,  caprice,  and  idle- 
ness often  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  negro  races  ;  while  I 
have  felt  myself  bound  to  respect  their  common  sense, 
straightforwardness,  fidelity,  and  strength  of  afiection. 
The  people  of  Africa,  when  christianized  and  civilized,  will 
be  found  to  occupy  a  respectable  position  in  the  scale  of 
humanity." 

Dr.  Livingstone  also,  speaking  of  the  Bakwena,  says  : — 
"  They  might  be  called  stupid  in  matters  which  had  not 
come  within  the  sphere  of  their  observation ;  but  in  other 
things  they  showed  more  intelligence  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  our  own  uneducated  peasantry."* 

*  CaffrtM  and  Caffn  Misnon»t  P"g*!  8** 
'  JUitsionaty  TraveUf  p.  19, 
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In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  hahita  of  animals,  tbe 
plants  and  trees  of  the  country,  the  political  hlstoiy  of  tbe 
various  tribes,  the  casuistic  difficulties  as  to  relationship 
and  property  arising  out  of  polygamy — in  theso  and  many 
such  questions  they  are  quite  at  home.     Be^liiianas  hava 
remarkably  retentive    memories,  owing  no  doubt   to  th« 
fa^'t,  that  having  no  WTitten  language,  all  their  knowledge 
on  every  subject  must  be  either  treasured  in  the  memoiy 
or  lost.     Having  broken  up  into  many  separate    tribes, 
each  one  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  and  assert  its  in- 
dependence, these  South  African  clans  were  never  withoat 
their  feuds  and  raids.     And  the  chief  reason  for  Highhuid 
raids  was  also  tlie  moving  cause  of  of  South  African  forays 
— the  possession  of  cattle ;  with  occasionally  a  quarrel  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  marriage  or  the  marriage- 
portion  of  some  young  scion  of  a  chieftain's  family.     But 
while  Bechuanas  sometimes  fight  with  their  spears,  they 
decidedly  prefer  to  do  so  with  their  tongues,  and  are  in- 
deed much  bettor  qualified  for  the  latter  warfare  than  for 
the  former.     And  so  diplomacy  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  public  business  of  each  little  court,  without  letters 
and  without  a  socrot  cipher.     Each  chief  had  usually  three 
or  four  confidential  officers  whom  he  employed  on  these 
public  and  sometimes  delicate  errands.     It  waa  the  custom 
to  send  one  of  these  ambassadors  with  four  or  five  men  as 
an  escort.    Before  starting,  tho  party  is  assembled  to  hear 
the   message   of  their  chief.     The  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion  then   repeats    it ;    and   should  lie   hesitate,   one    of 
his  men  helps  him  with  the  word  or  thought.     They  now 
start  on  a  journey  of  six  or  ten  or  more  days,  going  over 
the  message   once   or   twice   at   their   evening   fire,   and 
especially  reviving  it  in  their  minds  the  night  before  their 
arrival  at  their  destination.     Next  morning  they  proceed 
into  the  public  courtyard,  and  salute  the  chief  in  the  name 
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of  their  master,  reciting  some  items  of  news  which  they 
deem  suitable  for  the  ears  of  the  public.  They  then  retire 
with  the  chief  into  the  private  court  of  the  latter,  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  drinking  beer,  but  in  reality  to 
deliver  their  message.  At  other  times  the  message  will  be 
delivered  at  once  in  the  public  yard.  The  leader  of  the 
messengers  is  the  speaker.  He  proceeds  without  any 
break  in  his  story  till  he  comes  to  the  "  gist "  of  the  whole 
matter,  the  refusing  or  granting,  as  the  case  may  be ;  he  then 
pauses,  and,  turning  to  his  attendant-s,  demands,  "  Am  I 
lying  1  does  not  our  chief  say  so V  "You  spe^k  the  true 
words  of  oiu-  master,"  say  all  the  attendants.  And  thus, 
without  writing,  the  message  is  faithfully  delivered;  with- 
out attesting  signatures  to  a  document,  the  testimony  of 
four  or  five  men  is  presented  to  tlie  chief,  to  declare  that 
such  is  the  opinion  and  determination  of  his  neighbour. 
Missionaries  iu  Bechuana-3and  find  that  many  of  those  who 
listen  to  their  discourses  are  able  again  to  repeat  what  they 
hear — at  any  rate  to  give  all  the  ideas. 

According  to  a  principle  of  English  law,  the  person  on 
trial  is  not  bound  to  criminate  himself.  The  public  pro- 
secutor undertakes  to  prove  his  guilt.  But  this  principle 
is  not  carried  into  private  life.  In  an  Englisli  family  tlie 
office  of  prosecutor  is  not  necessary ;  the  culprit  usually 
comes  forward  and  criminates  himself  at  the  family  tri- 
bunal, where  love  and  forgiveness  are  known  as  well  as 
punishment.  But  Bechuanaa  take  the  very  fullest  advan- 
tage of  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty.  Their  power  of  personat- 
ing injured  innocence  is  wonderful.  Equally  astounding  is 
the  coolness  with  which,  when  the  process  of  proof  is  com- 
plete, the  air  of  injured  innocence  is  at  once  thrown  off, 
with  the  remark,  "  All,  now  he  has  beaten  me  ;  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say."  It  is  a  principle  among  Be^ 
chuanas  that  a  fault  is  never  to  be  confessed.     It  seems  to 
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these  shrewd  heathen  the  height  of  fthsurdity  for  a  man  to 
confess,  and,  giving  up  all  chance  of  escape,  become  his 
own  accuser.  Therefore  in  private  and  social  life  *'Noi 
Guilty"  is  always  the  Bechuana*s  plea;  and  he  'wiU  stick 
to  it,  uulesa  you  can  prove  his  guilt.  Once  a  cook  was  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  my  maize,  and  carrj'ing  it  home  to 
the  town.  I  several  times  nearly  detected  him ;  but  failed 
to  catch  him  just  in  the  act.  He  knew  that  I  was  aware 
of  his  guilt ;  but  his  parents  at  home  pressed  him  to  steal, 
and  he  continued  to  risk  all  consequences.  Afraid  that 
my  maize  should  have  all  disappeared  before  I  could  bring 
the  theft  home  to  such  a  clever  fellow,  I  caDed  him  one 
day,  and,  giving  him  iiis  wages,  dismissed  him  without 
Baying  a  word  about  the  theft  which  I  could  not  prov& 
The  first  thing  a  native  demands,  wlien  you  charge  him 
with  a  fault,  is  "Who  saw  meV*  or  "Who  told  youT 
Eelatod  to  this  phase  in  their  character  is  their  great  dis- 
inclination to  inform  on  one  another.  Suspicious  and  jea* 
loua  of  each  other,  dreading  evil-eye,  charms,  etc.,  they  are 
unwilling  to  make  to  themselves  enemies  ;  and  therefore 
give  information  which  will  criminate  others  with  great 
reluctance.  For  this  reason,  a  chief,  in  the  conduct  of 
puhlic  affairs,  has  to  resort  to  many  a  scheme  to  collect 
evidence  of  which  he  can  avail  himself  in  public.  But 
when  matters  become  desperate,  when  a  side  iti  a  dispute 
mast  be  taken,  then  the  people  ^vill  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  secretly  volunteer  information  to  damage 
those  against  wliom  they  have  arrayed  themselves. 

The  bearing  of  this  trait  of  character  on  the  work  of 
the  missionary  ia  obvious.  Cliurch-discipline  can  only  be 
exercised  upon  information  duly  attested.  The  people  as 
a  rule  do  not  entirely  overcome  their  reluctance  to  give 
evidence  against  others,  even  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  nor 
are  the  church-members,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  for  the 
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readiness  and  fulness  of  their  confessions  of  wrong-doing, 
until  evidence  ia  duly  produced  against  them. 

In  summer,  the  houses  of  the  nativas,  and  the  hedges 
round  them,  are  covere<l  over  with  climbing  gourds  or 
calabash  plants.  Maize,  sugar-cane,  and  pumpkins  also  grow 
in  every  available  comer  round  the  houses.  When  viewed 
from  the  adjoining  mountain,  the  town  thus  clotlied  in 
green  is  really  beautiful.  But  however  charming  in  the 
distance,  it  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to  tlirea4.l  those  narrow, 
winding,  and  gourd-shaded  lanes.  When  daily  returning 
from  school  soon  after  noon,  I  found  the  atmosphere  of  the 
town  to  be  quite  oppressive,  and  constantly  wondered  that 
cases  of  fever  were  not  even  more  numerous.  Early  in 
1866,  I  had  an  attack  of  African  fever,  no  doubt  induced 
by  constant  exposure  to  this  mijisma,  I  ha*l  recourse  to 
Btmng  mea-sures,  df>sing  myself  at  once  with  Livingstone's 
prescription,  and  was  only  a  few  days  an  invalid.  I  have 
elyewhei*e  described  some  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease. 

About  this  time  a  Matebele  soldier  made  his  appearance 
at  Sekhorae'a  as  a  refugee,  being  accompanied  by  one  of 
those  women  who  occupy  the  station  of  "  wives  of  the 
chief"  in  the  country  of  the  Matebele.  Tlie  man  was  well 
received  by  Sekhome,  and  a  place  appointed  for  him 
in  the  town.  Every  day,  however,  he  came  to  my 
house,  ostensibly  because  he  ha(!  known  me  in  his 
own  country.  But  I  soon  learned  from  him  the  true 
cause  of  his  coming  so  often  :  he  was  afraid  of  being 
put  to  death  by  the  Bamangwato,  but  thought  he  would 
be  safe  as  long  as  he  was  on  my  premises.  I  did 
my  best  to  assure  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger.  By  and 
bye  I  missed  the  tall  handsome  soldier  from  his  usual  place 
in  my  j'ard;  and  in  a  few  days  I  learned  that  he  had 
hanged  himself  He  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 
not  understanding  Sechuana ;  and  his  fears  colonred  eveiy 
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gesture  &nd  look  of  the  Bamangwato.  One  night  he 
away  from  Shoshong  ^rith  the  woman  who  might  be 
his  \«ire,  and  who  had  given  up  a  position  of  distincCi< 
and  of  ease  for  his  sake.  They  endeavoured  to  find 
way  to  another  town ;  but  their  courage  Beemed  to 
them,  and  for  some  days  they  lived  secreted  in  the  m 
tain  called  Marutlwe,  about  three  miles  U>  the  south 
ShoshoDg.  At  length  the  man  proposed  that  they  shoi 
terminate  their  suflcrings  by  death.  "  The  BamangwatoJ 
he  said,  "  will  kill  ua  both ;  they  will  torture  and  ins 
OS  :  let  us  rather  die  by  our  own  hands.  We  escaped 
anger  of  Moselekatse  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tho«^ 
who  hate  us."  His  plun  was  to  kill  the  woman  first  *nd 
then  take  his  own  life.  But  the  woman  -wa«  not 
despairing  as  the  soldier,  whose  mind  would  seem  to  ha* 
been  affected  by  the  constant  pressure  of  anxiety,  and  si; 
evidently  had  no  desire  to  follow  her  lover  in  his  p 
course.  She  succeeded  in  calming  his  mind,  and  secured 
al&o  his  consent  to  her  returning  to  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  from  Sckhome  himself  whether 
not  their  lives  were  in  danger.  Accordingly  the  woman 
made  her  np]>earance  before  Sekhome,  who  told  her  to 
return  and  bring  her  husband  home  at  once,  assuring  her 
that  thuir  fears  were  entirely  gruundleaa.  But  when  tha 
poor  woman,  now  the  bearer  of  joyous  intelligence,  again 
reached  thtir  place  of  conceabnent,  she  found  that  tlie 
soldier  had  already  taken  his  fate  into  his  o'wn  hands,  and 
had  hanged  himself  with  a  thong  from  a  tree. 

In  the  end  of  1864  our  peaceful  labours  were  disturbed 
by  ntiws  of  an  inroad  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  One  o 
Sekhome's  Bfikalaliari  had  come  across  the  track  of  a  laigtf 
number  of  men  accompanied  by  horsemen,  but  with  n<] 
waggons,  and  avoiding  all  public  paths.  The  suspicions  o 
the  vassal  were  at  once  excited,  and  instead  of  proceeding 
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on  his  hunt,  he  hastened  back  to  give  warning  to  his 
family,  and  to  the  iiiemVK^rs  of  the  little  vilkgo.  Taking 
with  him  a  companion,  he  then  returned  and  followed  on 
the  track  till  eunaet,  when  they  stealthily  approached  the 
bivouac  to  inspect  moro  narrowly  its  Iwiders  and  members. 
They  found  it  was  a  war-party  of  Bakwena  under  Ivhosi- 
lintai,  the  brother  of  Sechele,  and  Sebele,  the  eldest  son  of 
that  chief.  So  close  had  the  Bakalaliari  gone  that  they 
were  able  to  repeat  part  of  the  conversation  of  the  Ba- 
kwena at  their  camp-fire.  Some  preparations  were  made  by 
Sekhome,  but  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  what  was 
shown  when  he  anticipated  an  invasion  of  Matebele.  Not 
&  woman  left  the  town ;  they  said  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Bakwena;  it  was  only  Mati^bele  who  killed  women 
and  children.  The  night  after  the  notice  had  been  given 
to  Sekhome,  the  Bakwena  approached  Shoshong,  sleeping 
about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  near  to  the  moun- 
tain called  Libobe.  Before  daylight  they  commenced  their 
march,  making  for  the  mountain  range  so  as  to  be  able  to 
command  the  town.  But  the  Bamangwato  were  waiting 
for  them,  and  ea.sjly  drove  them  back.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Price  and  two  Englishmen,  I  climbed  this  range  from  the 
other  side,  and  found  we  were  just  in  time  to  see  with  our 
glasses  Sechele's  **  braves  "  retreat  in  confusion.  They  had 
calculated  on  being  able  to  gain  the  vantage-ground  of  the 
mountain ;  but  certainly  the  manner  in  wliich  they  retreated 
seemed  to  show  that  the  place  must  be  very  strong  indeed 
in  which  they  would  venture  to  fight.  Sekliomc's  sons 
gave  orders  to  their  men  to  advance  and  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Bakwena;  but  their  father  countermanded  this 
order,  and  the  Bakwena  were  allowed  to  return  home  un- 
molested^ with  a  few  cattle^  wliich  they  managed  to  collect 
in  the  district  through  which  they  passed.  Sechele  had 
made  the  raid  professedly  to  indemnify  himaelf  for  losses 
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and  insults  inflicted  on  him  and  his  pooplc  by  Sekho 
©Bpecially  by  the  party  of  "  Wloi "  or  wizards  whoza 
Sekliomo  bad  sent  to  wither  up  the  com -fields  of  the 
Bakwena.  It  was  evidently  not  Sekhome's  int4?rest  to 
have  a  quan-el  with  the  Bakweiia  at  this  timo,  while 
expecting  another  visit  from  the  soldiers  of  MoselekatMi 

One  night  a  report  came  to  Shoshung  that  the  Matebele 
were  advancing  to  retake  the  cattle  which  St^khome  had 
lifted  from  their  posts.      It  turned  out  to  be  an  unfoanded 
ntmour,  hut  while  it  lnflte<l  it  caused  great   uneasiness 
The  Bamangwato  were  aware  that  the  cattle  which  they 
hod  taken  two  years  before  had  been  followed  for  some 
distance  by  a  party  of  Matebele,  who,  when  they  found  (hat 
they  had  taken  the  way  to  Sekhome*s,  placed  branches  of 
trees  on  the  track,  and  went  through  certain  ceremonieo^  in 
course  of  whicli  they  pledged  themselves  to  come  back  and 
take  up  the  "8po<»r"   at  another  time,  and  follow  it  to 
Shoslioug.     The  Bamangwato  now  expected  a  fuliilinent  of 
this  vow,  so  that  when  Sekhome  came  to  me  to  announce 
their  rumoured  approach,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
likely.     "  I  am  resolved  to  die  mther  than  succumb  to  the 
Matebele,"  said  the  chiefs    "  but  if  I  thought  the   Boers 
(Dutchmen  of  the  Transvaal)  would  assist  me  for  a  certain 
number  of  cattle,  I  should  bo  willing  to  ]iay  the  cattle.     I 
have  already  tuid  them  undt^r  obligation,  having  spared  the 
Isvea  of  those  hunters  whom  8echele  urged  me  t^  kill,  after 
the  Dutch  had  destroyed  the  town  of  the  Bakwena.     I 
spared  their   lives,  and    sent   Tshukuru   iato    their   own 
country   with    their   waggons  and  property,   which   they 
deserted  in  their  fear.     But  I  hear  from  the  Bakone  that 
Dutchmen  have  no  gratitude ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  I 
called  them  to  assist  me,  they  would  afterwards  reckon  me 
a  mere  Mokalahari   (vassal),  make  me  pay  tribute,   and 
eventually  possess  themselves  of  my  kud.     I  am  in  diffi- 
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culties,  Monftre,  and  you  must  try  and  help  me."  Fortu- 
nately the  danger  passed  over  witliout  Sekhome  having 
become  the  tributary  of  Dutchmon  or  Mat<>bele. 

About  thia  time  I  had  frecjuent  visits  from  Sekhome, 
On  these  occasions  lie  had  uo  attendant.  liising  from 
the  public  yard  after  dusk,  he  vrithdrew  first  to  hia 
mother's  premises,  and  then  by  a  private  gateway  found 
hia  way  to  my  houae.  During  these  interviews  the  subject 
of  Christianity  was  sometimes  brought  before  his  notice ; 
and  I  found  that  this  man  with  the  sinister  face,  who 
■was  the  greatest  sorcerer  in  Bechuana-land,  who  was 
hated  by  many  and  mistrusted  by  all  hia  neighbours, 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  character  and  the  object  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  He  referred  more  tliau  once  to 
an  Englishman,  not  a  miasionar}',  who  had  long  before 
taken  pains  to  explain  to  him  the  doctrines  of  God*a  Word. 
He  had  often  heard  preaching  since,  but  Sfikhomo*s  mind 
continued  to  be  most  impressed  with  the  view  of  our 
religion  which  ho  had  first  heard  as  a  novelty  from  his 
early  instructor.  I  could  never  find  out  who  this  traveller 
was  who  explained  Christianity  to  the  Bechuana  chief. 
Sekhome  never  failed  to  mention  that  he  was  not  a  mis- 
sionary. There  would  seem  to  be  the  same  feeling  among 
the  Bechuanas  as  amongst  Englishmen,  that  preacliing  is 
to  be  expected  from  a  minister,  as  it  is  his  proper  work. 
Hence  the  store  set  ob  the  kindly  explanations  or  good 
counsel  tendered  by  a  passing  layman,  Sekhome  indeed 
had  not  forgotten  this  person's  namCf  but  it  was  not  recog- 
nisable to  me  as  he  pronounced  it.  But  it  is  likely  that 
his  story  of  the  gospel  will  remain  in  this  chiefs  mind  as 
long  as  he  lives.  Would  to  God  there  were  many  traveEers 
and  hunters  of  this  kind  t 

**  It  is  all  very  good  for  you  white  men  to  follow  the 
Word  of  God,"  Sekhome  more   than  once  said.    "  God 
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made  you  with  straight  hearta  like  this," — holiling  out  hts 
finger  straight;  "butit  isavery  ditTercnt  thiiigwithus  black 
]>eople.  God  made  us  with  a  crooked  heart  like  thia," — 
holding  out  his  hetit  finger.  "Now,  supiMJSo  a  black  man  telLs 
a  story,  he  goes  round  and  round,  bo," — drawing  a  number 
of  circles  on  the  floor  ;  "  but  when  you  open  your  mouth 
your  tale  proceeds  like  a  straight  line,  so," — drawing  a 
vigorous  stroke  through  all  the  circles  he  had  previously 
made.  "No,  do  not  oppose  me;  I  know  I  am  right. 
Your  heart  is  white  from  your  birth ;  the  hearts  of  all 
black  people  are  black  and  bad." 

"  Nay,  Sekhome,  you  are  completely  wrong.  We  have 
all  bad  hearts.  There  may  be  worse  thoughts  in  some 
than  in  others ;  tliere  are  bad  thought3  in  all.  Those  who 
turn  to  God  and  often  think  of  Ilim  and  of  His  words, 
get  a  new  heart  and  hetter  thoughts." 

"  Not  black  people,"  lie  interrupted  ;  "  and  yet " — aHer  & 
pause — "  and  yet,  after  all,  Khame's  heart  is  perhaps  right. 
Yes," — after  another  iMiuse — "  ICliamc's  heart  is  right." 

I  was  glad  that  he  had  this  opinion  of  his  eldest  son.  I 
now  reminded  him  that  all  white  people  were  not  alike — 
that  ho  himself  knew  the  difference  l>etwceu  thom  was  often 
very  great.  "  There  is  F —  now,"  I  said,  mentioning  the 
name  of  a  young  lad  of  English  parentage  who  had  grown 
up  among  the  natives  in  Eechuana-land,  "  what  kind  of 
heart  has  he  got  Y  is  his  a  white  or  a  black  man's  heart] 
You  know  he  prefers  the  company  of  black  people  to  that 
of  white  men,  and  he  can  speak  Sechuana  a  great  deal 
better  than  English.  Of  what  value  to  him  is  the  colour 
of  his  skin  1  He  was  brought  up  as  a  Bechuana,  and  you 
know  the  people's  nickname  for  him  goes  to  show  that  they 
think  of  him  as  one  of  themselves." 

"  Yes,  P —  is  one  of  us,"  said  Sekhome  ;  *'  I  can't  deny 
that." 
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"  Well,"  I  said,  "  but  if  he  would  change  to-morrow — - 
give  up  his  associates  in  the  town — open  his  heart,  like 
Kliame,  to  the  teaching  of  God*s  Word — learn  to  read  and 
to  write — in  a  few  years  no  one  would  think  of  him  as  he 
does  now.  It  would  just  be  as  difficult  for  him  to  do  this 
as  for  a  black  man,  but  not  more  so ;  inasmuch  as  he  has 
received  a  black  man's  bringing  up,  having  gone  about  in 
youth  a  naked  herd-boy  with  Bechuana  boys  of  liis  own 
age,  and  having  also  acted  as  the  leader  of  his  native 
master  a  oxen  when  travelling  witli  his  waggon. — Sekhome, 
why  shouldn*t  you  *  enter  the  Word  of  God*]"  I  added 
suddenly. 

"  Monarc,"  said  the  chief,  rising  to  leave,  "  you  don't 
know  what  you  say.  The  Word  of  God  is  far  from  me. 
When  I  think  of  *  entering  the  Word  of  God,'  1  ciiu  com- 
pare it  to  nothing  except  going  out  to  the  plain  and  meet- 
ing single-handed  all  the  forces  of  the  Matebele  !  That 
is  what  it  would  be  for  me  now  to  '  enter  the  Word  of 
God.' " 

Poor  Sekhome  t  Such  was  his  own  estimate  of  his 
position,  surrounded  by  the  thralla  of  priestcraft  and 
polygamy ;  but,  above  all,  misled  by  his  uwn  darkened 
and  wayward  heart  I 


CHAPTER    XXL 


THE     TRIAL     OF     FAITH. 

PoLYOAMT  is  sanctioned  by  the  tnulitionol  customs  i>f 
the  Bechuanns.  Practically  a  plurality  of  wives  &lls  only 
to  the  lot  of  chiefs  and  head  men.  The  common  freemen 
of  the  town  have  seldom  two  wives.  The  head  men  have 
usually  from  thn^e  to  b\x,  according  to  their  wealth  and 
social  standing.  Sekhomehad  twelve  wives.  Their  houses 
were  in  a  semicircular  row  fronting  the  court-yard  of  tho 
town.  Tht'  chief  did  not  reside  with  any  of  his  **  partners 
in  life/'  but  in  hia  mother's  house,  which  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  row.  His  personal  property  was  stored  in  his 
mother's  premises.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  such  a  family.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  the  perspicuity  of  our  narrative  to  point  out 
that  this  system  not  only  destroys  all  family  affection,  but  sur- 
rounds the  chief  with  never-ceasing  complaintsandje-alousies, 
A  certain  provision  in  servants  and  cattle  is  made  for  each 
wife  by  the  cliief  when  he  takes  her  home.  In  return, 
she  furnishes  every  year  a  certain  fjuantity  of  com  for  the 
chiefs  use.  The  division  of  the  town  out  of  which  each 
wife  comes  is  always  ready  to  advocate  the  cause  of  its 
representative  in  the  harem,  and  that  of  her  offspring.  The 
gifts  of  the  chief  in  cattle  or  karosses  or  beads  to  one  wife 
arc  jealously  watched  by  the  others,  as  are  also  his  presents 
of  hoi'ses  or  clothing  or  guns  to  any  one  of  his  sons.     In 
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early  cHldhood  nothing  divides  the  children  of  the  chief ; 
but  as  they  grow  up  they  leani  to  regard  one  another  aa 
rivals  for  the  chiefs  favour.  They  learn  to  espouse  the  side 
of  their  motlier,  and  the  views  of  the  division  of  the  town 
to  which  she  belongs.  Those  whose  birth  places  them  in 
the  first  rank  are  the  objects  of  malicious  whi6j>ehngs  and 
half-expre-ssed  accusations  to  the  chief.  Those  who  are  of 
inferior  birth  are  accused  of  plotting,  whether  guilty  or  not. 
But  while  all  this  is  going  on,  great  outward  propriety 
and  etiquette  are  obser\'ed.  The  jealous  wives  daily  greet 
each  other  with  smiles,  calling  one  another  "  mother  "  with 
apjmrent  affection.  The  children  vie  with  one  another  in 
outward  demonstrations  of  respect  to  their  father  and  to  all 
his  wives.  A  stranger  might  imagine  from  a  single  inspec- 
tion that  he  never  saw  such  a  *' happy  family ; '*  but  tills 
system  is  nevertheless  tlie  fruitful  source  of  moat  of  the 
internal  strifes,  often  attended  by  bloodshed,  which  charac- 
terize the  ordinary  life  of  a  Becliuana  community. 

The  ceremony  of  "  bognera  "  {circumcision)  was  adminis- 
tered at  Shoshong  in  April  1 865.  Each  head  man  mustered 
his  retainers,  and,  surrounded  by  his  own  fions  and  near 
relatives,  marched  daily  to  the  camp  of  the  neopliyt+is. 
Proud  is  the  Bcchuana  father  who  is  aurrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  sons  on  these  occasions.  There  is  an  houour  con- 
nected with  this  which  no  distiuctiou  of  rank  can  supply. 
Sekhome's  mortification  was  therefore  very  great  when  he 
found  himself  marching  to  the  camp  alone — not  one  of  his 
five  eldest  sons  accompanying  him.  They  were  all  at  our 
school  instead^  and  everj'  Sunday  thoy  were  in  their  places 
at  church.  They  themselves  resolved  that  they  would  not 
go  to  this  heathen  ceremony.  Here  began  a  period  of  trouble 
for  our  mission.  Sekhome,  in  inviting  missionaries  to  his 
town,  had  evidently  not  anticipated  opposition  of  this  kind. 
He  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  regulate  all  matters  connectod 
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with  the  Word  of  God  in  his  town  oa  lie  exercised  conii^ 
over  everything  else.  To  a  certain  point  it  might  advance, 
but  no  further.  So  when  he  found  himself  deserted  hy  his 
sons  on  this  public  occAsion,  he  was  deeply  offended,  &nd 
threatened  extreme  measures  if  they  did  not  at  ouce  yield 
obedience  to  him.  Failing  to  overcome  thera  by  tbreata, 
he  next  proceeded  to  work  upon  their  feelings  in  private. 
He  is  fifiid  to  have  shed  tears  in  presence  of  some  of  hid 
Bons,  when  expostulating  "with  them  on  their  desertion  of 
him  and  of  the  old  tribal  customs.  He  was  successfol 
in  winning  over  two  of  his  sons.  But  promises  and 
threats  were  alike  unavailing  with  the  other  three.  Even 
when  ho  declared  he  would  diflinherit  them,  they  continued 
faithful.  After  a  time  Sekliome  publicly  announced  that 
it  waa  his  intention  to  give  all  hia  projierty,  and  in  the 
end  the  chieftainship,  to  those  sons  who  had  obeyed  him. 
He  at  once  presented  them  with  v.iluahlo  articles  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture^  such  as  guns,  saddles,  clothing,  etc.  He 
furbado  the  Bamangwato  to  follow  the  disobedient  sons ; 
and  toUl  them  that  those  who  liail  gone  to  the  "boguera" 
were  alone  to  be  regarded  as  his  children.  As  to  the  AA''ord 
of  God,  it  was  bad,  seeing  it  led  to  disobedience  on  the 
part  of  children  to  their  parents  ;  and  whoever  attended 
church  or  school  might  henceforth  look  upon  Sekhome  as  his 
personal  enemy.  This  opposition  had  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  numl>er  of  tliose  who  sought  instruction  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  only  those  came  who  resolved  to  brave  the  wrath 
of  the  chief,  aiid  occasionally  some  of  their  vassals  and 
attendants.  On  Monday  the  chief  would  seek  out  some 
one  who  was  perhaps  halting  between  two  opinions;,  and 
who  had  been  seen  attending  church  on  the  Sunday. 
Taking  him  aside,  Sekhome  would  ply  him  with  threats  of 
vengeance.  As  he  exercised  the  office  of  priest  as  well  as 
chief,  he  professed  to  be  able  and  determined  completely  to 
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blast  ami  niiii  the  man  unless  he  gave  up  attending  church 
and  school  Knowing  also  the  individual  cliaracter  of 
most  of  tho  i}eoplo,  he  was  able  to  attack  them  at  their 
weak  point.  One  was  fond  of  bis  flocks  and  herds :  ho 
threatened  him  with  tlii:  immediate  confiscation  of  liis  pro- 
perty. Another  was  peculiarly  open  to  superstitioua  fears  : 
him  be  vowed  so  to  bewitch  and  encompass  with  tho 
spells  of  necromancy,  that  hia  prrtpt^rty  would  bo  destroyed, 
his  name  blasted,  and  the  aiTections  of  even  his  nearest 
relritives  alienated  from  him.  For  more  than  twelve 
months  the  mission  made  no  progress  whatever,  except, 
indeed,  in  the  development  of  character  among  thoae  who 
took,  perhaps  not  joyfully,  but  resignedly,  "  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods "  for  Christ's  sake.  Those  who  after  all  his 
efforts  still  continued  to  attend  our  servicea  became  marked 
men  ;  and  in  their  steadfastness  the  Bamangwalo,  as  well 
as  ouraelvesi,  understood  by  a  fresh  illustration  the  power 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  I  resolved  to  build 
a  better  dwelling-house  than  tlie  wattle-aud-daub  hut  in 
which  I  had  hitherto  dwelt.  I  had  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  make  the  moulds  for  the  bricks.  Brick-making 
was  then  proceeded  with.  I  next  went  to  the  forest  with 
a  party  of  men,  and  felled  timber,  which  we  conveyed  to 
Shoshong  to  be  dressed  there.  The  stone  foundation  of 
the  house  was  laid  by  myself,  and  I  had  begun  with  tho 
bricks,  laying  them  down  according  to  a  scheme  which  I 
found  in  a  book  on  the  mechanical  arte,  when  a  bi-icklayer 
who  had  recently  begun  trading  in  ivoiy  aud  feathers  arrived 
at  the  station.  I  got  several  lessons  from  him  on  the 
practical  detail  of  bricklaying,  which  I  did  not  find  in 
the  book  ;  and  he  was  also  kind  enough  to  raise  the  wall  a 
considerable  height  before  ho  left.  I  was  equally  fortunate 
in  obtaining  assistance  in  the  making  of  doors  and  window' 
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sashes  from  English  trudcrs,  who  were  on  the  station  a& 
the  time.  Before  I  fintere<l  the  new  houBc  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  I  made  the  following  entry  in  my  note-hook  : — 
"  Have  to  record  that  for  many  muntlis  I  cannot  remember 
having  been  seated  for  half  an  hour  during  the  day  with 
either  book  or  newspaper.  Continually  at  out-door  \rork 
Indeed,  during  all  the  period  of  our  life  at  Shoshong  reads 
ing  and  correspondence  were  seldom  overtaken  during  tho 
day,  but  carried  on  in  the  silence  of  night.  Althcu 
without  European  society,  we  never  felt  lonely,  for  our 
hands  were  constantly  filled  with  one  engagement  ailer 
another. 

Up  to  this  time  Sekliomo  had  shown  friendship  and 
respect  towards  the  missionaries.     But  if  the  teaching  wia 
bad  Uie  teachers  could  not  be  good.     If  he  quarrelled  with 
the  scholars  and  with  the  doctrines  taught,  he  could  not 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with   their  teachers.      He  had 
nothing  against  either  Mr.  Price  or  myself,     A  charge  must 
therefore  be  concocted.     Accordingly  he  first  quarrelled 
with  Mr.  Price,  and  afterwards  with  me.     When  I  began 
house-building  I  hod  hired  four  men  from  Sekhome,  who 
were  to  obtain  paj-mt* nt  of  a  heifer  each  for  a  year's  service. 
When  this  period  had  half  expired,  Sekhome  demanded 
their  wages.     lb  was  evident  that  he  sought  occasion  against 
us,  and  as  I  could  not  hope  to  have  a  better  case  at  a  future 
time,  I  resolved  to  refuse  his  glaringly  unjust  demand.     I 
reminded  him  of  our  public  engagement,  and  mentioned 
the  names  of  head  men  who  were  witnesses  of  the  transac- 
tion, desiring  them  to  bo  called  to  supi>ort  my  statement. 
I  said  I  was  resolved  to  be  his  frioud,  and  to  fulfil  my 
word  in  all  things.     It  was  for  him  also  to  stick  to  his 
engagement.     But  the  chief  doggedly  reiterated  his  demand, 
and  then  left  me  in  a  passion,  declaring  I  should  know  that 
the  anger  of  Sekhome  was  not  a  trifle.     In  this  be  waft 
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quite  right.  He  succeeded  in  annoying  me  very  mucb, 
especially  by  removing  all  our  servants,  so  that  we  Jiad  no 
one  left  to  assist  us  belonging  to  the  Bamangwato.  Tliey 
were  forhidden  to  serve  us  in  anything,  even  to  draw  water 
for  us  from  the  river.  But  about  this  time  a  young 
iMakalaka  la(l,  who  had  known  mo  in  tho  Matebtde  country, 
came  out  of  his  own  accord  to  Shoshong,  and  placed  him- 
self in  my  hands.  Then  some  Englishmen,  who  were  going 
to  hunt  in  Moselekatse's  country  found  that  they  could  not 
take  Zuhis  thither  on  account  of  the  jealuussy  still  existing 
between  Mosolekatse  and  the  tribea  from  which  ho  separated. 
Two  Zulu  men  were  therefore  left  with  me  by  these  sports- 
TQcn,  so  that  after  a  time  1  was  not  dependent  upon  Se- 
khome's  assistance. 

In  the  course  of  the  strife  between  Sekhom©  and  tlio 
small  Christian  party  in  the  town,  which  was  headed  by 
his  own  two  eldest  sons,  eveiy  occasion  was  sought  against 
the  believers,  but  in  vain.  There  was  positively  nothing 
of  which  they  could  be  accused.  It  was  only  in  this 
matter  pertaining  to  the  service  of  God  in  which  the  chief 
could  find  ground  of  complaint  The  bulk  of  the  people 
were  fond  of  the  two  young  chiefs,  and  showed  their 
respect  and  regard  in  many  ways.  But  the  head  men  in 
the  town  were  bitterly  set  against  them,  although  not  for 
the  same  reason  which  animated  Sekhome.  Khamo  and 
Khamane  had  married  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Tshukitru, 
the  chief  who  was  next  in  rank  to  Sekhome.  Tho  ground 
of  the  complaint  of  the  head  men  was  that  this  Tshukuru 
was  thus  raised  to  pre-eminent  rank  in  the  town,  inasmuch 
as  the  young  chiefs,  being  Christians,  would  not  "  add  to  " 
tho  munber  of  their  wives,  according  to  heathen  custom, 
so  as  to  elevate  several  other  famiUes  to  this  intimate  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  chief.  Hostility  to  Tshukuru 
was  therefore  gradually  introduced  into  tho  quarrel   by 
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Sekhome  and  his  coadjutors,  and  allowed  to  zaingle 
and  strengthon   the  opposition  which  arose    irom    their 
hostility  to  the  Word  of  God.     At  this  juncture  it 
brought  to  the  remembrance  of  Sekhome  that   some 
before  he  had  negotiated  a  mairiage  for  Khame,  his 
son,  witli  the  daughter  of  Pcluton«i,  one  of  th*  head  men^a 
famous  sorcerer,  and  a  gnak  favourite  with  the  chief.     Tbfl 
cattle  had  been  paid  for  this  young  woman  by  Sekhome, 
and  the  marriage  was  thus  ratified  according  to  Bechoana 
custom ;  but  Kimme  had  never  given  his  consent  to  the 
match  at  all,  and  at  last  prevailed  upon  his    father  to 
break  it  off.     The  cattle  were  never  returned,  however,  to 
Sekhome,  and  it  was  now  thought  by  the  heathen  party 
that  they  had  here  a  suitable  cause  for  quarreL     They  said 
to  Sekhome  that  as  the  cattle  had  boon  paid  for  Pelutona*s 
daughter  she  was  Khame's  wife,  and  Sekhome  tniiat  shoir 
his  zeal  for  the  customs,  and  his  power  over  hia  son,  by 
compelling  him  to  take  this  woman  to  his  house  as  his 
head  wife,  and  to  place  hig  present  one,  the  daughter  of 
Tshukuru,  whom  he  had  married  "  after  the  customs  of  the 
Word  of  God,"  in  a  subordinato  position.     Sekhome  vnss 
willing  to  take  up  this  ground,  because  it  secured  him 
increased  support.     Instead  therefore  of  saying  to  his  son 
as   before,    "  Give   np   going   to   church  and  to    school," 
Sekhome  now  added  the  command  to  take  home  his  proper 
wife,  and  to  put  Mabese,  his  present  wife,  into  the  position 
of  an  inferior  wife.     Khame's  answer  was  a  respectful  and 
straightforward  refusal  :  "  I  refuse  on  account  of  the  Word 
of  God  to  take  a  second  wife ;  but  you  know  that  I  was 
always  averse  to  this  woman,  having  declined  to  receive 
her  from  you  as  my  wife  before  I  became  a  ChristiaiL     I 
thought  you  had  given  up  the  mntch.     I  understood  you 
to  say,  before  your  mind  was  poisoned  against  me,  that 
you  were  pleased  with  my  present  wife.     Lay  the  hardest 
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task  upon  me  witb  reference  to  hunting  elephants  for  ivorj', 
or  any  service  you  can  think  of  as  a  token  of  my  obedience, 
but  I  cannot  take  the  daughter  of  Pelutona  to  wife."  This 
was  the  answer  which  the  head  men  had  exi>ected,  and 
which  tlioy  desired,  for  their  grudge  was  not  so  much 
against  Khame  as  against  Tahukuru.  They  said  tht^rcfore 
to  Sekhome  that  it  waa  evident  that  the  father-in-law  of 
liis  sons  wiifi  poisoning  their  minds ;  and  tliat  lu*  no  doubt 
intended  to  kill  Seklxome,  and  then,  tlirough  his  sons-in-law, 
obtain  supreme  jiower  in  the  town.  They  advised  that 
Tshiikuni  should  first  be  put  to  death,  otherwise  he  would 
kill  the  chief.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tshukuru  was 
very  proud  of  liis  sons-in-law,  and  especially  pleased  tliat  they 
were  Christians — not  because  he  believed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
but  because  through  the  Word  of  Cxod  his  daughters  would 
have  no  rivals  as  wives  of  the  young  chiefs,  and  he  would 
have  no  head  men  rivals  to  himself  as  their  fathers-in-law. 
Tshukuru  therefore  withstood  all  the  solicitations  of  the  chief 
and  the  priests,  that  his  second  daughter,  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Kliamane,  should  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
"  boyali "  hefore  marriage.  He  said  he  woultl  leave  it  to 
her  future  Inisband  ;  if  he  wished  her  to  go  she  was  to  go, 
but  not  otherwise.  Khamane  declared  she  was  not  to  go, 
and  carried  his  point.  She  was  the  first  in  Shoshong  to 
be  married  without  introduction  to  the  "  boyali,"  and  the 
women  confidently  affirmed  that  she  would  be  barren  as  a 
punishment  for  her  departure  from  the  old  customs.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  mistaken,  for  in  her  first-born 
she  had  the  happiness,  so  eagerly  desired  by  Bechuana 
women,  of  presenting  her  husband  with  a  son.  As  the 
enmity  of  the  head  men  was  increasingly  directed  against 
him,  Tshukuru,  as  a  heathen,  sought  to  meet  his  enemies 
on  their  own  ground,  and  to  raise  up  a  party  against  them. 
In  this,  however,  he  obtained  no  countenance  from  the 
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young  chiefs,  who  abstAined  entirely  from  plotting 
their  father.  Tshukuni  wiis  however  joined  by  sev 
head  men  who  hnd  secret  grounds  for  fearing  or 
hating  Sekhome ;  men  who  hod  not  the  slightest  atUch 
ment  to  Christianity,  or  appreciation  of  the  position 
which  the  young  chiefs  had  taken  wp.  For  months 
angTy  words  were  heard, chiefly  uttered  by  Seldiome — nevi 
by  hia  sons.  Sekhome  now  secretly  offered  a  reward 
any  one  who  would  assassinate  Tshukuru.  He 
several  Matebole  refugees,  who  were  supposed  to  l»e  more 
habituated  to  such  ruthless  work,  and  intimated  that  be 
wished  them  to  put  Tshukuru  to  death.  But  the  Mat^beld 
knew  that  Tshukuru  was  the  best  shot  among  the  Baxnaa^ 
wato,  and  a  man  whose  powers  with  the  assegai  were  koown 
over  the  country.  Besides,  they  were  merely  refugees; 
why  should  they  meddle  with  the  quarrels  of  the  Bamang^ 
watot  So  without  positively  refusing  to  do  what  they 
were  commanded,  they  put  off  time,  professing  to  be  seeking 
a  convenient  opportunity  to  transact  this  hlnody  deed. 

In  January  1866,  Sekhome  considered  that  he  was  in  % 
j>08itinn  to  carry  everj'thing  before  him,  and  with  one  blow 
to  crush  all  opposition.  But  when  the  night  came  on  which 
ho  intended  to  kill  or  to  banish  his  own  sons,  and  all  who 
adhered  to  them,  he  found  at  the  last  hour  that  there  was 
a  deep  unwillingni'ss  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  move  » 
hand  against  the  young  chiefs.  He  ordered  his  men  to  fire, 
"Upon  wliomi"  "Upon  these  huts,"  said  the  misguided 
chief,  pointing  to  the  houses  of  his  two  sons.  Not  a  man 
would  obey.  At  length  Sekhome  hastened  hinisflf  to  load 
a  double-harrelled  ritle.  One  of  his  own  head  men  came 
np,  and  with  that  amount  of  compulsion  which  on  certain 
occasions  may  be  used  even  toward  a  chief,  laid  the  HRe 
aside.  Sekhome  saw  that  however  much  jealousy  might 
be  roused  against  Tshukuru,  there  was  only  respect  and 
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affection  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  people  toward  his  chil- 
dren. Tht!  chief  was  now  in  great  terror.  Judging  hia 
song  by  himself,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  ns  he  was 
now  completely  in  their  hands  they  would  order  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  So  he  fled  from  the  midst  of  followers 
whom  lie  now  distrusted,  and  hid  himself  in  an  outhouse 
behind  his  mother's  dwelling,  while  every  entrance  to  hia 
place  of  retreat  was  guarded  by  picked  retainers  in  whom 
he  still  had  confidence.  In  the  olden  time,  in  a  Bechuana 
town,  such  a  failure  aa  that  of  Sekhome's  would  have  led 
to  immediate  and  most  disastrous  results.  The  man  who 
had  secured  in  this  iinmistakeable  way  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  would  liave  asserted  his  right  to  reign  at  once  in 
the  town,  aiul  his  opponent  would  have  been  compelled  to 
flee  or  have  been  put  to  death.  Eut  Kliaine  and  Khomane, 
the  sons  of  Sekhome,  had  no  such  thought.  They  sent 
their  uncle,  the  brother-in-law  of  their  father,  to  assure  liim 
that  he  need  fear  no  harm  from  them.  They  would  not 
lift  a  hand  against  him.  But  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  long  troublptl  with  those  needless 
quarrels,  they  wished  him  publicly  to  announce  what  his 
future  policy  was  to  be  as  to  this  marriage  question  ;  and 
if  there  was  to  be  now  peace  in  the  town  1  Mogomotsi  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  Sekhome  could  not  believe  that  there  was  no 
treachery.  At  length  tlie  messenger  of  his  sons  stood 
before  him,  and  delivered  to  their  guilty  and  trembling 
father  the  statement  of  their  forgiveness  for  the  past  and 
their  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  future.  Sekhome 
eagerly  answered  every  question  in  the  way  which  he  knew 
would  give  satisfaction — scarcely  believing  it  possible  ♦^ 
those  upon  whom  he  had  shortly  before  given  the  on 
fire,  were  addressing  him  tlius  respectfully,  althou 
was  completely  in  their  power.     It  was  now  given  ou 
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the  strife  was  at  end ;  Khame  was  not  to  be  forced  t 
Pelutona's  daughter  to  wife,  and  those  who  were  attending 
church  were  not  to  be  molested. 

I  expressed  to  the  young  chiefs  my  satisfaction  on  hear- 
ing this  news,  and  my  hopes  that  Sekhome  would  now 
resume  his  fonncr  manner  toward  them  and  toward  the 
mission-  I  was  grieved,  however,  to  find  that  they  had  no 
such  hope.  They  did  not  believe  he  was  sincere  in  his 
public  statements.  They  said  his  \vist  rule  had  been 
characterized  by  a  detenuiiiatiou  to  cany  through  every 
project  which  he  began.  If  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  put 
down  the  Word  of  God  after  threateiung  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  the  first  iiiatAnce  in  which  he  had  ever  failed  in  an 
enter]>riso  to  which  he  had  committed  himsel£  Some 
time  after  they  assured  me  that  their  father  had  returned 
to  his  old  machinations,  and  with  apparently  greater 
vehemence  than  ever.  They  expressed  their  detemaination 
to  take  no  steps  whatever  to  coimteract  what  their  father 
wa8  doing,  but  to  tioist  in  that  Providence  which  had 
already  delivered  them, 

A  short  time  after  the  signal  failure  of  Sekhomo's  plot 
against  his  sons,  I  learned  from  them  that  their  father  had 
secretly  despatched  a  messenger  to  his  brother  Machen^ 
who  was  tlien  residing  at  the  to^vll  of  Sechele.  Deter- 
mined not  to  relinquish  the  unnatural  strife,  Sekhome 
resolved  on  the  bold  policy  of  inviting  iMacheng  back  to 
bhoshong,  and  of  outwardly  investing  him  with  the  chief- 
tiiiuship.  In  the  event  of  his  own  deatli  ho  maliciously 
determined  that  his  Christian  sons,  at  any  rate,  should  not 
enjoy  the  chieftainship  after  him.  And  Sekliome  was  bold 
enoufjh  to  tnist  tliat  after  he  had  used  hia  brother  as  a  tool, 
and  through  him  had  acconi [dished  all  his  wishes,  he  would 
be  able,  when  he  phvised,  to  rid  himsell'  of  Macheng  also, 
and  resume  the  rule  over  the  Bamang%vato  with  uo  one  to 
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ilispute  his  authority,  and  with  no  Cbristiauity  to  hold  up 
its  persistent  torch-light  in  his  town,  and  even  in  his  heart, 
sajing  of  certain  actions,  "  They  are  wrong,  aud  displeiisiug 
to  God."  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  town  of  Sho- 
shongwasin  daily  and  nightly  ferment.  Sekhome  and  his 
friends  met  no  longer  in  open  day,  but  in  the  darkness  of 
night.  But  even  in  these  innermost  ranks  of  heathenism 
there  were  sure  Uy  he  some  waverers ;  and  Khanie  and  his 
hrothpr  were  duly  informed  of  tlie  plan-s  which  were  being 
hatched  against  them. 

Khamo  awoko  one  night  and  was  alamied  to  find  his 
premises  lighted  up  as  if  on  fire.     On  hastening  outside 
he  discovered  the  "balui  "  or  wizards  at  their  enchantments 
opposite  the  entrance  to  his  house.     They  were  casting 
plant  after  plant,  charm  after  charm,  into  the  fire,  niiimbUng 
and  muttering  their  dark  j>rayers  and  cui-ses  as  an  accom- 
paniment.    Wio  would  wonder  if  a  slmdder  passed  tlirough 
the  mind  of  the  young  man,  to  find  tlie  prcviousl}'  dreaded 
customs  of  hia  ancestors  thus  actively  directed  against  liim, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  chief  1     But  the  weird  appearance  of 
the  old  wizards,  whose  faces  were  lighted  up  by  the  flames 
of  their  fire,  failed  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  uf  Ivliarae. 
Advancing  unobserved  to  the  hedge  of  his  yard,  he  sud- 
denly raised  himself  within  a  short  distance  of  the  baloL 
Surprised  in  their  wickedness,  these  evil-doers  fled  panic- 
stricken  fiorn   the  scene,  leaving  their  spells  and  charms 
hissing  and   crackling    in    the   flames.      Fearless   of  its 
jwwers  to  harm  him,  Khame  now  put  out  the  fire  and  went 
again  to  sleep.     But  if  the  young  chiefs  were  not  aP* 
by  tliifl  necromancy,  it  was  far  otherwise  with  mf 
sympathized  with  them  personally,  and  desiiw' 
enjoying  their  proper  position  in  the  U 
came  to  in([uire  if  Khame  could   not 
cursing  of  his  father ;   and  by  the 
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baloi,  counteract  the  mischief,  which  they  decLu^ 
already  come  upon  liim  through  th©  perseverance  of  S©- 
khomi'.  '*  Unless  you  use  those  things  also,  the  people  will 
be  frightened  to  remain  with  yoxi.  We  are  not  cifraid  of 
Sekhome,  but  who  c:an  withstand  the  power  of  lialoi  I*' 
The  yoimg  chiefs  however,  were  impracticaMe  :  the  Word 
of  Go<l  forbade  them  i*i  curse  any  one,  and  especi^y  their 
own  father.  And  aa  to  the  spells  them&elvea,  they  were  I 
worthless  obsen'ances,  Tiie  missionaries  agreed  with 
Bechuanas,  that  peofjlo  could  be  poisoned  in  their  food,  but 
taught  that  qielU  had  no  power  over  any  one;  and  thi^ 
was  their  own  opinion  and  experience  also.  Had  not  their 
father  long  tried  to  injure  them  by  soch  means,  and  had  he. 
not  failed  1  Had  they  not  all  health  and  prosperity  in  their 
homes  and  farailios  I  The  heathen  men  answered  that  th« 
Word  of  God  no  doubt  threw  its  protection  over  them ; 
but  what  was  to  become  of  those  who  did  not  believe  "  the 
books "  when  the  necromancy  was  turned  against  them '? 
They  said  that  the  people  loved  the  young  chiefs,  but  there 
was  one  power  which  would  cause  them  to  desert,  and 
that  was  the  power  of  witchcraft.  No  doubt  Tshukuru 
did  his  best  as  a  sorcerer  to  counteract  all  these  influ- 
ences, but  he  was  so  unpopular,  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
head  men,  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  his  practice  of  the 
"  black  art."  And  his  efforts  were  further  neutralized  by 
the  open  and  repeated  declarations. of  his  sons-in-law,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  spells,  and  had  no  con- 
fidence in  them. 
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In  February  1866,  our  frieuds  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Price  left. 
us  to  visit  their  relatives  at  Kururaan.  But  AvUat  we  hoped 
was  only  a  separation  for  a  montlt  or  two,  turntHl  out  to 
be  our  severance  as  colleagues  at  the  same  station.  There 
were  at  that  time  so  few  missionaries  in  Bechuana-land, 
that  it  was  thought  unadvisable  tliat  two  should  reside  at 
one  station,  even  althoup;h  it  had  a  pojjiilation  of  30,000. 
The  chief,  Sechele,  was  also  bo  urgent  for  a  mis.sionary, 
"  who  would  teach  him  as  LiWn^stone  hod  done,"  that  it 
was  thought  best  that  Mr.  Price  should  at  once  take  charge 
of  that  station.  Tl»is  step  entailed  additional  hibour  and 
inconvenience  upon  Mr.  Price,  who  having  built  a  Louse 
at  Shoshong,  found  himself  again  in  a  hut  at  Sechele's. 
We  were  sorry  that  this  separation  was  necessary,  and 
especially  regretted  its  cause,  in  the  fewness  of  missionaries 
in  the  countiy.  The  loss  of  our  friends*  society  w^w  much 
felt  by  us,  and  all  the  more  on  accon^^*  ••^  ?V-  -^li^turbed 
circumstances  of  the  mission  at  the  '^Ma'a^ 

however,  they  have  been  able  to  crgiuiuo  > 
work  of  instruction.     They  foun<(    m 
general  desire  to  Ivam  to  read,  »ri 
culty  that  the  wants  of  thi'   , 
met    as  to  spc*Ihng-lx>ol:"  ■.■■ 
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with  very  few  exceptions,  tho  learners   porchaaed  with' 
Biich  articles  of  harter  as  they  posseaseiL 

I  may  state  hero  that  Mr,  Price  has  since  been  able  to^ 
organize,  or  perhaps  to  re-organize,  the  Church  at  this  old 
station  of  Dr.  Livingstone.     In  doing  so  he  required  greaft] 
firmness  to  deal  with  Sechelo.     This  chief,  as  a  matter 
course,  expected  to  enter  the  church.     Baptized  by  Ngaki 
(the  doctor),  welcomed  into  the  communion  of  the  Lutlsemkl 
Church,  Sechele  was  disappointed  to  find  that  soja^  of  liifj 
own  servants  were  admitted  into  the  church  by  Mr.  Pri«j 
before  their  master.     He  could  also  point  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  built  a  largo  church  in  his  town  entirely  at  his  owni 
and  his  people's  expense.     The  missionary,  however,  had! 
weighty  reasons  for  thus  treating  the  application  of  tliei 
chief — reasons  which  the  latter  could  not  gainsay.      On  thd] 
occasion  of  one  of  my  visits  to  the  station  he  renewed  his] 
applieation,  thinking  perhaps   that  he  would    secure  m' 
support.     But  I  felt,  with  his  own  missionary,  that  many  oi 
his  doings  were  inconsistent  with  the  discipleship  of  th< 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"But,"  said  Sechele,  when  he  found  he  had  little  tOi 
hope  for  from  my  presence,  "what  if  either  myself  or  my] 
wife  were  to  die  as  we  are  now,  out  of  the  Church  ?  Tlie 
thought  is  fearful.  Yet  life  is  uncertain,  and  you  refuse  tOj 
admit  us." 

And  when  it  was  explained  that  the  whole  of  tho  saving 
of  tho  soul  is  the  work  of  Christ,  and  none  of  it  the  work 
of  man,  or  of  the  Cliuruh,  Sechele'a  wife  very  strongly  brokoj 
in — **  Of  what  use  is  a  missionary  then  ?" 

I  do  not  know  how  far  this  doctrine  of  faith  in  thai 
Church  and  in  its  sacraments  was  taught  by  the  Latheran 
niissionaries  to  the  Bakwena.  But  such  was  the  apparent 
re.sult  of  their  teacliing  on  the  minds  of  these  people, 
am  quite  aware,  however,  that  it  would  be  very  imEair 
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attribute  every  crude  notion  held  by  Bechuanas  to  the 
missionaries  who  taught  them,  Hcnvever  tliia  may  be,  it 
is  a  miserable  thing  for  people  to  trust  in  church,  or 
Bacrament,  nr  ceremony,  instead  of  directly,  personally,  and 
wholly  in  the  ever-living  Saviour. 

Some  nf  the  minor  tribes  living  under  Sechele'a  protec- 
tion have  made  even  greater  progress  in  knowledge  and  in 
civilisation  than  the  Bakwena.  The  whole  cireumfltanoes 
of  this  mission  are  at  present  very  encouraging,  and  there 
is  the  prospect  of  a  dw.p  impression  being  made  upon  the 
dense  population  of  the  district.  The  Missionary  Society 
has  recently  appointed  a  second  missionary  to  assist  Mr. 
Price  in  this  work. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Maich  1866,  Khame  was 
hastily  accosteil  by  a  Matebele  refugee,  resident  in  Shoahong, 
who  in  a  few  words  warned  him  that  Sekhome's  plans  were 
laid  for  that  very  night.  The  old  chief  tliought  his  enemies 
were  off  their  guard.  A  decisive  blow  was  now  to  be  struck 
to  retrieve  the  defeat  and  disgrace  of  the  last  attempt. 
Many  of  the  people  had  been  secured  by  the  most  dreadful 
pledges  to  be  faithfid  to  Sekhome.  "  I  myself,"  said  the 
Matebele  soldier,  "  have  been  commissioned  to  attack  you 
in  your  house,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  my  countrymen 
and  others  appointed  by  the  chiff.  My  heart  is  very  sore ; 
we  Matebele  respect  chiefs,  and  obey  their  commands — we 
have  put  this  off  for  a  long  time,  and  can  do  so  no  longer. 
But  my  own  heart  is  white  toward  you — it  has  no  malice; 
and  I  therefore  sought  this  opportunity  to  warn  you." 
Khame  was  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  ray  house  when 
he  received  this  warning;  so  he  came  at  once  and  iuformed 
me  that  if  1  heard  the  report  of  guns  during  the  night 
neither  I  nor  Ma- Willie  was  to  be  alarmed.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  no  one  would  linrm  us.  I  exprosseii  the  hope 
that  it  would  blow  over  again  as  before ;  but  I  could  see 
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that  Khame  was  desponding.  Ho  said  tluit  his  father  lifld 
filled  the  minda  of  the  people,  and  almost  maddened  him- 
eelf,  with  his  nccromanc)';  and  that  those  who  before  spoke 
Loldly  on  their  behalf  were  now  afraid  to  aay  a  word.  I 
could  only  invoke  God's  blessing  and  prot4M:tion  upon  tho« 
who  sougiit  to  serve  Him,  and  who  wore  ao  lieuimed  in 
by  heathenism  in  the  ranks  of  their  iriends  as  well  u 
among  their  enemies. 

After  lea\'ing  me,  Khame  went  to  inform  his  brother 
and  hia  father-in-law  of  their  danger.  Although  they 
anticipated  an  outbreak  at  some  time,  Sekhome  had 
completely  taken  them  by  snrprise.  Not  suspecting 
any  danger,  Kliamane  and  Tshukuru  had  gone  to  the 
gardens  on  horseback,  and  had  not  returned  when  Khame 
made  his  appearance  at  his  father-in-law's  town.  M*hea 
Khame  reached  his  own  dwelling,  ho  found  that  arm^d 
men  were  fast  gathering  around  the  entrance.  They  made 
way  fi^r  him,  however,  and  allowed  him  to  take  out  of  hia 
house  whatever  he  wanted;  and  also  to  remove  hia  reUtiy«t 
in  peace.  My  last  advice  to  him  was,  not  to  leave  his  own 
house,  and  not  to  fire  a  shot.  £ut  finding  his  premises  already 
in  the  occupation  of  Sekhome*s  adherents,  he  was  obliged 
reluctantly  to  retreat  from  his  own  dwelling.  Crossing  the 
river  he  took  up  his  quarters  outside  the  town,  near  to  the 
walls  of  a  building  which  had  l)ecn  begun  by  the  Hanoverian 
missionaries,  and  intended  for  a  church.  Neither  building 
nor  site  was  suitable  fur  our  operations,  and  the  nxitless  walla 
had  become  a  ruin.  Driven  by  their  own  father  from  their 
home,  the  young  chiefs  here  took  up  their  head-quarters. 
Hearing  what  had  taken  place,  their  friends  hastened  to 
join  them.  Some  M'ho  attempted  to  do  so  were  forcibly 
prevented  by  their  relations  and  friends.  Others  found 
that  their  guns  had  been  hidden  by  the  older  members  of 
their  families  who  favoured  the  views  of  the  chief.     The 
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argument  used  by  these  old  men  to  their  eonfi  was  to  this 
effect :  "Two  parties  so  opposed  to  each  other  as  Sekhome 
and  his  sons  cannot  live  in  one  town.  We  preferred  the 
sons,  and  we  gave  them  their  chance.  They  might  have 
been  chiefs  of  the  town  to-day  but  for  their  being  in  the 
Word  of  God,  which  makes  them  so  impracticable.  Now, 
the  town  caimot  be  thus  disturbed.  Aa  the  sons  refused 
to  take  any  steps  against  their  father,  the  people  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  as  well  aa  throut;h  fear  of  Sekhomo's  medi- 
cines, liave  many  of  them  gone  with  the  chief  this  time ; 
and  only  those  who  are  hcfdlesa  of  death  will  now  join 
Kliame.  To-night  Sekhome  will  have  the  majority  on  his 
side,  and  he  will  assuredly  not  imitate  the  example  of 
Khame  by  doing  nothing — ^he  has  already  given  orders 
concerning  the  occupation  of  his  son's  premises."  Witli 
such  cautions  and  remonstrances  many  young  men  were 
deterred  from  joining  Khame.  During  the  night  eacli 
party  sent  for  its  cattle  to  their  posts,  and  drove  them  to 
separate  places  of  security  on  the  mountain  range, — Khame's 
cattle  climbing  the  mountain  on  the  east,  and  Sekhomc's 
on  the  west  of  the  town. 

AVe  spent  a  very  uncomfortable  night,  revolving  wimt 
could  be  done  for  the  sake  of  peace,  wliich  had  not  been 
already  attempted-  At  grey  dawn  the  report  of  musketry 
announced  tliat  actual  fighting  hatl  begun.  We  heard  first 
a  few  shots,  and  then  repeated  volleys,  which  resounded 
from  side  to  side  of  the  kloof  or  gorge.  "  May  God  help 
the  right!"  was  our  sincere  prayer,  as  we  listened  to  tht- 
firing,  which  began  this  most  unnatural  and  cruel 
hastened  to  the  door,  and  found  that  one  party  was  al 
opposite  the  front  of  my  house — anoth< 
the  mountain  to  the  south  of  the  hoi 
wards  thai  hostilities  were  commeiM 
— the  first  shot,  it  was  said,  having 
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a  brother  of  the  young  chiefs,  called  Ralitlari.  Khame  and 
Khamaiie  now  ascended  the  mountain  behind  the  ruined 
building  already  described,  which  was  that  day  held  by  a 
I)arty  of  their  men  under  Mogomotsl  Sekhomo  and  his 
men  held  the  town,  occupying  Khame's  premises  and  those 
in  the  neighbourhood.  By  stooping  down,  they  could  pass 
along  the  hedges  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  town, 
unseen  by  those  outride.  On  the  other  hand,  those  on  the 
mountain  were  more  conspicuous,  although  they  took  eveiy 
advantage  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  rocks  and  bosfaes 
on  its  side.  T^^hukuni  and  his  party  occupied  a  strong 
position  above  his  own  town,  and  were  expending  lar;g« 
quantities  of  ammunition,  with  little  or  no  result,  as  we 
afterwards  learned.  Kope,  the  head  man  of  the  village  on 
the  brow  of  the  mountains,  had  vacated  the  houaea,  and 
taken  up  his  position  among  the  rocka  opposite  to  my 
house,  and  overlooking  it.  He  kept  up  a  pretty  constant 
fire  against  Tsliukuru,  who  however  replied  with  vigour. 
After  taking  a  survey  from  the  hill  at  the  back  of  my 
house,  I  was  sutisfied  that  my  premises  were  being  re- 
spected by  the  combatants.  I  could  see  ICliame's  men 
firing  from  the  mountain  side  ;  and  though  I  could  not  see 
those  of  Sekhomc  in  the  town,  the  smoke  from  their  gooa 
gave  frequent  evidence  of  their  whereabouts. 

As  Boon  as  I  hcanl  from  Khame  the  previous  evening  of 
the  imminence  of  a  fresh  disturbance,  I  sent  word  to  some 
English  trailers  who  were  then  un  the  station.  Two 
brothers,  who  were  then  trading  in  the  town,  found  them- 
selves involved  in  the  fray  before  they  were  well  aware  of 
it.  Their  waggons  stood  near  the  church  walls,  where 
Khame  spent  the  night  When  hostilities  commenced, 
they  found  themselves  mixed  up  with  Khame's  men.  A 
bullet  passed  through  one  waggon  while  one  of  the  brothers 
was  asleep  in  it.     The  hut  in  which  part  of  their  goodfl 
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was  kept,  and  in  which  the  other  brother  and  a  friend  were 
sitting,  was  battered  with  bullets.  Sekliome's  men  argued 
that  if  these  Englishmen  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
young  chiefs,  they  could  have  removed  their  waggons  in 
the  night.  This  was  no  doubt  what  the  traders  would 
have  done,  if  they  hat!  known  what  was  to  take  place.  At 
the  same  time,  every  Englishman  in  the  country  was  sorry 
for  Khame,  and  convinced  of  his  sincerity  and  love  of 
peace.  His  present  position  was  calculated  to  excite  their 
sympathy.  He  represented  to  them  that  ho  had  been 
unable  to  remove  all  liis  own  ammunition  from  his  pre- 
mises ;  his  men*8  guns  had  been  hidilen  by  their  relatives ; 
the  men  had  absconded  in  the  niglit,  but  wern  now  without 
arms.  He  was  willing  to  pay  for  everything  he  received. 
The  result  of  his  statement  was  tliat  the  EnglLslimen 
helped  him  to  provide  suitable  equipment  for  those  who 
had  cast  in  their  lot  with  him.  As  morning  approaclietl 
Khame  gave  strict  orders  to  his  men  to  avoid  giving  the 
least  provocation  to  their  opponents,  and  that  those  who 
loved  war  must  remember  that  they  were  entirely  unpre- 
pared to  fight. 

It  was  probably  reported  to  Sekhome  in  the  night  by 
spies  that  the  Englishmen  were  assisting  Khame,  and  the 
order  bad  been  given  to  respect  neither  their  livua  nor 
their  projierty.      Finding  that  their  hut  was   untenable, 
the  traders  retired  for  protection  behind  the  walls  of  the 
cliurch.     It  is  perhaps  not  remarkable  that  young  English- 
men, one  of  them  not  long  from  school,  should  in  such 
circumstances  fire  upon  those  who  had  already  damaged 
their  property  and  seemed  to  wish  to  take  their  live*. 
They  thought  indeed  that  they  were  unpercoived  bv 
other  side,  and  that  while  having  what  the™" 
lark"  they  were  not  compromising  themaub 
In  this  however  they  were  mistaken,  for  a 
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town  hedge  commanded  a  view  of  the  place  where  ihey 
stood,  mixed  up  with  Khame*3  men  under  Mogomotsi.  It 
ifi  possible  these  young  men  expected  to  see  some  brilliant 
exploits  performed  by  the  young  chiefs  at  the  head  of  their 
men.  Instead  of  this  Kliame  and  Khamane  retired  to  tlie 
mountain,  and  had  evidently  no  intention  of  making  any 
aggressive  movement  on  the  town.  The  men  in  the  town 
were  content  with  shots  fired  at  long  ranges,  and  from 
carefully  selected  shelter.  After  some  four  hours  the 
excitement  of  the  noisy  commencement  died  away  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  Englishmen.  The  whole  thing  was 
now  pronounced  **  slow,"  and  they  began  to  bethink  them- 
selves of  their  position  as  "  neutrals  "  in  a  Bechuaoa  town. 
A  bullet  which  almost  grazed  one  of  their  faces  was  of 
considerable  weight  at  this  stage  of  their  discussions.  It 
was  evident  they  were  in  '*  a  mess  "  How  were  they  to 
get  out  of  it  *?  Tlie  curiosity  of  the  youngest  had  not  been 
yet  fully  gratified,  so  he  volunteered  to  remain  in  charge  of 
the  waggona  The  others  resolved  to  make  for  my  bousa 
As  soon  as  they  left  their  shelter  they  were  fired  at,  but 
they  marched  at  more  than  "  double-quick "  lime,  and 
escaped  unhurt.  They  maiie  their  appearance  at  my  house 
about  ten  oVlock,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  their  adven- 
ture. I  was  very  aorry  that  they  had  fired ;  and  their 
present  position,  while  it  provoked  a  smile,  had  also  its 
grave  aspect.  I  readily  tendered  all  the  protection  in  my 
power,  although,  as  I  explained  to  them,  I  waa  not  at  that 
time  aware  what  my  own  treatment  was  to  be  at  the  hands 
of  Sekhorae.  Two  other  traders,  who  were  not  mixed 
up  with  the  disturbance  in  any  way,  came  up  to  my 
house  and  returned  to  their  waggons  without  accident, 
although  one  of  them  was  fired  at.  My  own  premises 
enjoyed  perfect  immunity.  As  some  of  the  natives  fire 
rather  widely,  a  few  stray  bullets  were  to  be  expected. 
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considering  our  proximity  to  tlie  scene  of  conflict.  One  of 
these  was  picked  up  in  my  cattle-pen.  The  traders  now 
removed  their  gootia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  my  house. 
Although  those  who  had  hroken  neutrality  were  hooted  at, 
they  were  no  longer  treated  as  enemies,  but  were  also 
allowed  to  remove  their  property  without  much  annoyance. 
In  the  afternoon  my  attention  was  attracted  to  an  old  man 
who,  harag  got  within  range  of  the  guns,  aat  for  some 
hours  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge.  I  went  over  to  him 
and  offered  him  food  and  shelter  in  my  house.  But  he 
preferred  to  go  his  own  waj',  although  so  weak  and  ex- 
hausted, perhaps  partly  with  fear,  that  he  could  not  rise 
without  help. 

The  firing  was  continued  on  Saturday,  but  not  with  the 
steadiness  of  the  previoias  day.  When  Sunday  dawned,  I 
had  a  sad  prospect  before  me.  Almost  all  my  congrega- 
tion were  on  the  mountain,  and  the  town  was  occupied  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  my  work  as  a  missionary.  At 
the  usual  hour  for  our  morning  ser\'ice,  I  went  to  the  town, 
and  was  directed  to  where  Sekhome  sat.  He  waa  sur- 
rounded by  thirty  or  forty  lingaka  (sorcerers)  and  head 
men,  all  armed.  He  received  me  with  unusual  cheerful- 
ness, calhng  for  chairs  to  be  brought  for  me  and  for  those 
who  accompanied  mo.  "  He  has  brought  his  hooka,"  said 
one.  "Whom  is  he  to  teach  toKlay  V  asked  another. 
There  seemed  to  be  considerable  curiosity  to  hear  what  I 
should  say  to  Sekhome  in  such  ciramistances.  The  people 
crowded  the  place  where  the  chief  sat,  and  others  listened 
outside  the  hedge.  I  returned  the  chief's  warm  greeting, 
and  then  explained  that  I  had  come  to  see  him  to  express 
my  great  sorrow  for  what  was  taking  place  in  the  town 
I  was  not  altogether  one  of  his  people  ;  but  I  had  so  i 

■  knowledge  of  the  Bamangwato,  and  sympathy  for  theiD 

■  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  the  town  in  its  present  condi 
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Sukhome   replied,   ''  It  was  the  fault  of  tliose  on 
mountain  ;  his  cliildren  were  disobedient." 

I  did  not  liesitate  to  express  my  admiration  of  Kl 
conduct,  BO  far  as  it  was  known  to  me  ;  and  said  there 
not  another  chief  in  Bechuana-land  who  had  such  obedient 
sons.  I  could  ace  irom  the  faces  of  the  people  that  I  had 
their  approbation  in  this  remark.  This  was  probably  p»er> 
ceived  by  Sekhome  also  ;  for  instead  of  continuing  to 
find  fault  with  them,  or  with  the  Word  of  God,  he  said 
that  now,  if  he  could  only  compass  the  death  of  Tshn- 
kuru,  he  would  give  up  the  quarrel,  and  his  children  might 
come  back.  I  now  intimated  my  wish  to  go  up  to  preach 
to  those  who  were  on  the  mountain.  Pointing  to  my 
New  Testament  and  hymn-book,  I  said,  "  These  are  my 
weapons  j  you  need  not  fear  allowing  mo  to  go."  The 
chief  at  once  agreed,  and  the  head  men,  with  more  or 
less  readiness^  expressed  thtrir  conaent. 

The  tiring  had  now  ceased  from  the  town ;  and  tliere 
had  been  none  from  the  mountain  this  morning.  On 
ascending  the  steep  mountain-pnth,  I  found  Khamo  and 
Khamaue  on  the  sunmilt^  surrounded  by  their  followers. 
All  were  glad  to  see  me.  Every  one  came  to  the  aorvioe 
except  the  sentries,  who  were  placed  along  the  brow  of  the 
mountain.  I  explained  to  them  some  of  the  lessons  and 
comforts  of  Christianity,  and  encouraged  them  to  seek 
peace  by  every  means  except  by  forsaking  the  service  of 
God.  I  found  the  young  men  evincing  an  admirable 
spirit,  and  bitterly  regretting  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed.  "  Our  days  of  peace  and  happiness  art" 
over,"  they  said;  "  for  our  father  will  never  again  believe 
himself  safe  in  our  hands,  after  driving  us  from  the  town." 
I  could  see  also  that  there  were  heterogeneous  elements 
among  their  followers,  some  of  them  being  merely  on  the 
mountain  on  account  of  personal  fear  of  Sokhomc,  such  a 
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commotion  being  a  time  for  settling  all  old  reckonings 
of  enmity  and  revenge  in  a  heathen  town.  After  the 
service  I  was  asked  to  visit  a  porson  of  tliis  description, 
an  old  sorcerer,  who  had  hron  formerly  a  friend  and 
accomplice  of  the  chief.  He  had  been  shot  through  the 
knee  on  Frirlay.  He  lingered  for  snmp  days,  hut  after- 
wards died  of  the  wound.  Khame  now  explained  to  me 
that  he  intended  to  retire  to  a  stronghold  on  thf!  mountain 
at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  that  he  M'ould 
engage  in  no  offensive  movement  against  his  father.  He 
said  that  Sekhorae  Imd  informed  Atacheng  of  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  he  himself  had  sent  a  messenger  for  the 
samp  purpose  to  Sechele.  Khaine  IioimmI  that  one  or  other 
of  these  chiefs  would  interfere  in  his  behalf  In  the 
meantime  he  was  determined  to  wait  the  issue  with 
patience,  and  tnist  in  God, 

For  six  weeks  the  town  of  the  Bamangwato  was  divided, 
and  the  men  were  daily  under  arms.  On  six  Sundays  I 
ascendeU  the  mountain  fastness,  and  ]>reached  to  those 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  town.  I  also  took  charge 
of  property  which  had  b'een  left  in  the  hands  of  Khame 
and  other  combatants  by  English  hunters  and  traders. 
Sekhome  was  agreeable  to  this  arrangement ;  so  I  removed 
from  the  town  native  produce  and  European  goods,  the 
owners  of  which  were  absent.  I  felt  convinced  that  my 
position  as  a  man  of  peace  was  strengthened  when  I  was 
able  to  remove  valuable  goods  in  presence  of  both  parties, 
and  store  them  on  my  own  premi.ses.  And  so,  with 
reference  to  cattle,  I  received  both  from  Khame  and  from 
some  of  Sekhome's  men  oxen  belonging  to  Englishmi 
which  I  placed  at  a  post  with  my  owti. 

At  the  first  convenient  opportimity  I  conduct* 
-  Sekhome  and  his  head  men  the  Englishman  who  had 
I    seen  firing,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  assist  him  out  i 
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false  position.  Sekhomo  received  him  aomewbat  curtlj- 
but  I  could  aee  there  was  to  be  no  serious  difficulty, 
I  began  by  saying  that  "  this  was  the  man  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  my  house;  if  ho  hiul  done  wrong,  let  those 
speak  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  lot  not  evil  thoughts  be 
hidden  in  men's  hearts."  Sekhome  sent  for  a  man  whose 
wrist  had  received  some  splinters  of  a  bullet  which  had 
first  struck  a  neighbouring  rock. 

"  This  man,"  said  Sekhome,  "  lias  been  shot  bj'  Moshow 
Olr.  K — ) ;  none  of  Khame's  people  had  small  shot  in 
their  guns;  this  is  blood  drawn  by  an  Englishman." 

My  companion  was  somewliat  uneasy,  but  protested  that] 
ho  had  not  fired  any  small  shot.  I  bethought  roe  of  A' 
simple  diversion  in  his  favour,  and  said,  "  This  certainly 
looks  somewhat  like  small  shot;  but  might  it  not  have 
been  the  bits  of  a  bullet  which  had  struck  against  a  rock  t 
Before  coming  to  any  decision,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
chief  take  a  walk  up  as  far  as  this  Englishman's  waggons, 
and  he  will  there  find  numerous  bullet-marks  which  may 
guide  him  in  settling  the  question." 

The  chiefs  face  lighted  up  :  "  "Was  there  much  damage 
done  to  the  waggon  V*  he  asked. 

T  replieil  that  there  was  a  great  deal,  but  that  what  in- 
terested me  was  the  similarity  of  the  marks  on  th^i  side  of] 
the  waggon  to  those  on  the  man's  wrist. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Moshow's  case  should  stand  over 
till  the  damage  to  the  waggon  was  inspected.  Next  day 
Sekhome  and  his  head  men  appeared,  and  I  pointed  out 
to  him  the  marks  I  had  referred  to.  The  waggons  had 
indeed  sustained  a  good  deal  of  damage,  and  would  always 
bear  the  marks  of  the  bullets.  After  inspecting  them  with 
evident  satisfaction,  Sekhome  of  liis  own  accord  said  that 
Moshow  was  acquitted  :  the  wounds  on  the  waggon  would.j 
atone  for  the  wounds  on  the  man^s  hand  1 
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On  the  niglit  of  Sunday  the  IStli  March,  I  was  going 
the  ri>und  of  my  premises  before  retiring  to  rest,  when  to 
my  surprise  I  stumbled  in  the  darkness  on  a  number  of 
armed  men.  "  Why  do  you  sit  there  in  the  dark  1"  I  asked. 
Tliey  said  they  had  been  appointed  by  Sekhorao  to  sur- 
round my  house  for  the  purpose  of  waylaying  Mogomotsi 
and  Khaniane.  Sekliome  had  heard  that  they  were  every 
night  in  my  house.  I  gave  them  a  message  to  Sekhome 
that  it  was  not  correct  that  any  of  those  from  the  hilt  had 
visited  ray  house ;  but  that  I  was  glad  that  he  liad  sent 
men  who  would  now  see  for  themselves.  I  had  this  *^  black 
watch"  every  night  round  my  houM  for  several  weeks. 
The  circumstances  attending  its  withdrawal  were  some- 
what amusing.  I  usually  came  upon  some  of  them  every 
night,  in  snug  comers,  where  they  were  frequently  sound 
asleep.  I  roused  a  party  of  them  one  night,  and  warned 
them  that  if  I  found  them  asleep  again  I  should  take  their 
guns  from  them  and  hand  them  over  to  Sekhome  nezt 
morning  in  the  kotla,  and  before  all  tlio  Bamangwato  ! 
They  never  made  their  appearance  again. 

On  Wednesday  the  2l8t,  I  took  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  the 
children  about  three  miles  in  the  waggon,  for  a  few  hours' 
quiet  in  the  country ;  we  raised  a  swing  for  Lhu  children,  and 
all  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  change.  A  little  before  sunset 
we  returned  to  our  house.  One  of  my  children  exclaimed 
on  our  way  home,  **  Who  arc  all  these  coming  behind  us  V 
Looking  back,  I  saw  that  perhaps  two  hundred  armed  men 
were  following  us  into  the  town.  It  seemed  that  when  I 
left  in  the  morning  it  was  immedmtely  taken  for  granted 
that  my  journey  had  sometlung  to  do  with  the  quarrel 
going  on,  and  that  I  had  probably  an  engagement  to  meet 
some  of  Kliame*8  men  iu  the  countiy,  in  order  to  supply 
them  with  ammunition.  Although  we  knew  nothing  of 
their  proximity,  we  had  been  watched  by  all  these  armed 
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men  the  whole  day.  Surely  it  muat  havo  been  a  rebuke 
to  thorn  to  sec  th.it  instead  of  having  any  warlike  object 
whatever,  wo  hiwl  come  i)urcly  for  the  sake  of  recreation. 

Sunday  the  25th  was  a  day  of  some  excitement.  Early 
in  the  morning  Mr.  B —  made  his  appearance  and  Teiy 
kindly  took  me  aside,  and  informed  me  of  certain  rumours 
which  he  hod  heard  in  the  to^m,  and  strongly  adWseii  me  not 
to  go  up  to  the  mountain.  I  had  already  hoard — not  the 
floating  rumours,  but  tliat  on  which  they  were  based — the 
decision  of  a  secret  meeting  of  Sokhome's  head  men,  and 
the  discussion  which  had  then  taken  place.  The  meeting 
had  Immju  held  iu  the  court-yard  of  the  chiefs  mother,  whoM 
opinion  was  always  sought  by  Sekhome  on  occasions  of 
difficulty. 

"  It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  Baniangwato  men  have  become 
entirely  changed  now-a-daya,"  said  this  old  hag.  «*  There 
is  one  insigniflcant  white  man  who  is  stronger  than  the 
whole  town  of  the  Buuiaiig^vato.  Ho  owes  Sekhome  cows, 
being  the  wages  of  his  men,  and  refuses  to  pay  them.  Had  he 
done  so  in  the  olden  tinte  a  true  chief  would  have  seized  his 
whole  herd.  He  takes  the  propt^rty  of  the  white  men,  which 
ought  to  have  been  eaten  up  by  the  cliief,  and  removes  it  to 
his  own  premises.  Ho  goes  uut  in  his  waggon,  or  he  rides 
out  on  horaeback,and  there  is  treason  under  every  movement. 
Every  Sunday  he  visits  your  sons,  to  strengthen  them  in 
that  Word  of  God  wlilch  has  been  their  ruin.  And  yet 
you  ;ill  seem  to  tliiuk  of  this  little  thing  called  a  teacher, 
as  if  ho  had  power  in  the  town.  "What  power  can  he  have ! 
Docs  he  not  go  about  nuanned  1  I  am  a  woman,  but  I  am 
tills  day  ashamed  of  the  men  of  the  Bimiangwato." 

Several  head  men  then  proposed  the  expulsion  of  all  the 
white  men  and  the  plundenng  of  their  goods.  Pelutona 
proposed  more  extreme  moasni-es  with  reference  to  the  mis- 
sionary, and  then,  he  said,  no  more  would  follow  to  trouble 
the  town  by  teaching  the  "Word  of  God, 
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Sekhome  denied  that  he  was  afraid  of  tlie  missionary ; 
Lilt  said  that  no  one  must  injure  kim.  "  The  blame  of 
liaWng  the  missionary  rests  with  rao/^  said  the  chief,  "  for 
it  was  I  who  invited  liim  to  come  and  dwell  in  the  town. 
No  white  man's  blood  must  be  shed  in  tliis  town  while  I 
am  chief.  Did  I  not  spare  the  Boers  whom  Scchele  tempted 
me  to  kill  ?  And  shall  1  imitate  Sekeletn,  and  injure  those 
who  liave  come  as  friends,  and  whom  I  myself  have  invited  1 
But  they  must  all  leave  till  this  quarrel  ia  over^  and  the 
missionary  must  go  alaO|  for  his  presence  strengthens  my 
sons." 

Such  had  been  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  at  this 
secret  council  My  informant  was  a  school-girl,  whose 
mother  was  the  servant  of  the  mother  of  Sekhomo,  and  was 
in  attendance  upon  the  assembled  councillors.  Tlie  old 
woman,  who  was  not  a  Christian,  found  occasion  to  go  home 
and  to  despatch  her  daughter  to  inform  me  of  my  danger. 
Through  this  act  of  genuine  kiiulnesa  I  knew  the  cause  of 
the  evil  rumours  and  threats  of  which  Mr.  B —  now  warned 
me.  After  considering  everything,  I  decided  to  go  down 
to  Sekhome  as  usual,  and  ask  his  permission  to  ascend  the 
mountain  to  preach,  and  if  he  positively  refused,  to  return 
home. 

For  the  first  time,  I  was  that  Sunday  hooted  in  the 
streets,  and  from  behind  hedges,  where  I  could  not  see  the 
speakers.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  young  Englishman,  who 
went  with  me  on  almost  every  journey  to  the  mountains. 
When  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  kotia  wc  met  several 
parties  of  young  men  "  dressed  "  for  a  public  assembly. 
Some  were  spotted  with  white  clay  like  tigers,  others  were 
striped  like  zebras,  while  every  kind  of  fanciful  head- 
dress was  worn.  A  considerable  gathering  had  already 
taken  place  at  the  kotla,  While  I  was  looking  round  for 
the  chief,  I  was  surprised  by  two  old  men,  who  suddenly 
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approached  me  brandishing  their  spears,  demanding  at  the 
Biune  time,  amid  many  imprecations  and  threats,  that 
I  should  at  onco  leave  the  town.  They  both  foamed  at 
the  mouth  with  excitement  and  passion  while  they  went 
on  with  their  raving  charges.  After  they  ha<l  both  aaid  a 
good  deal,  and  gesticulated  with  their  spears  to  their 
hearts'  content,  I  reminded  them  that  I  had  tiie  same 
right  to  be  in  the  town  as  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants.  My 
house  had  been  built  with  the  full  approbation  of  Sekhome, 
It  was  for  the  chief  to  find  fault  with  me,  but  it  was  not 
becoming  in  old  men,  who  ought  to  be  an  example  to 
others,  to  insult  and  threaten  a  defenceless  man  in  the 
kotla.  They  now  went  and  sat  down,  exhausted  by  their 
efforts,  when  a  person  whom  I  did  not  know  came  up  to 
mo,  and  encouraged  me  not  to  heed  these  people ;  I  had  to 
look  to  Sekhome  only.  Soon  after  the  chief  strode  into 
the  kotla,  looking  very  gloomy  and  angry.  Ho  at  first 
positively  forbade  my  going  up  to  the  mountain  to  preach, 
but  after  a  little  expostulation  and  patient  waiting  he 
gmUly  gave  his  consent.  He  probably  intended  to  frighten 
me,  for  while  I  sat  beside  him  he  called  a  well-known 
factotum  who  performed  a  good  deal  of  his  dirty  work, 
and  he  in  turn  went  and  whispered  to  a  Matebcle  soldier, 
who  was  sitting  at  some  distance,  assegai  in  hand.  Wlien 
we  rose  to  go  this  soldier  went  with  us  for  no  object  of 
his  own  that  I  could  discover.  After  walking  with  us 
aome  distance  he  suddenly  turned  hack.  Sekhomo  also 
askud  which  road  I  was  to  take.  When  I  had  finished 
the  sen'ices  on  the  mountain  I  found  two  companies  of 
armed  men  waiting  at  the  place  I  had  mentioned  to  the 
chief.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  men  themselves  were 
now  more  respectful  than  in  the  morning.  It  struck  me 
aa  if  there  had  been  a  trial  of  determination,  and  that  I 
had  gained  the  day.     The  chief  had  declared  I  was  not  to 
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go  up  to  the  mountain  agauij  but  had  yielded  mepennission 
in  the  end.  He  had  promised  to  erpel  me  from  the  town; 
he  could  not  muster  heart  even  to  mention  such  a  thing. 

While  on  the  mountain  I  learned  the  cause  of  the 
inci^eased  irritation  on  the  part  of  Sekhome  and  his  people. 
On  Friday  night  Sekhome  despatched  two  lingaka  or 
sorcerers  with  a  large  quantity  of  charms  and  sijells,  and 
perhaps  poisons,  which  they  were  to  throw  into  the  foun- 
tain supplying  water  for  the  young  chiefs'  party  and  their 
cattle.  Before  these  men  started  on  their  nefarious  errand, 
the  most  potent  spells  were  applied  to  themselves  by 
the  chief  and  the  other  sorcerers.  When  all  was  com- 
pleted, they  were  assnred  that  there  would  lie  darkness 
wherever  they  went — the  clouds  of  night  would  compass 
them  so  that  no  eye  Bhould  behold  them.  But  alaa  for 
charms  and  incaotationa  I  The  young  chiefs  had  sentries 
posted  at  the  water,  who  instead  of  challenging  the  approach- 
ing wizards,  allowed  them  to  come  close  to  the  water,  when 
they  fired  and  shot  the  very  man  who  carried  the  charms, 
which  were  found  beside  his  lifeless  body  next  morning. 
This  was  what  had  irritated  the  diief,  who  saw  in  this  cir- 
cumstance more  tlian  the  death  of  a  man  :  it  was  the  proved 
incfficacy  of  their  greatest  charms  and  most  solemn  rites. 

On  returning  to  my  house  I  found  that  the  EngliHlimen 
on  the  station  were  imanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  for  us  to  remain  longer  on  the  place 
while  the  disturbance  was  going  on  among  the  Bamang- 
wato.  Tliey  liad  made  their  own  arrangements  to  leave, 
and  had  kindly  offered  my  wife  their  assistance  in  the 
work  of  preparation  in  my  absence,  so  that  when  I  returned 
I  should  Lave  the  less  to  do.  With  the  kindest  intentiona 
they  also  pictuivd  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie  in  the  strongest 
light  the  dangers  of  our  position,  and  the  open  threats 
■hich  were  now  used.     But  my  wife  viewed  the  matter 
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very  quietly,  declining  the  proffered  assistance  until 
should  know  that  I  had  maile  up  my  miud  Co  leave. 
My  arrival  was  that  day  waited  for  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary anxiety.  In  the  evening,  after  our  usual  EugHsh 
Bervic6,  the  suhject  was  fully  discusst^  I  represented  to 
thoM  present  that  in  the  excited  state  of  the  people's  feel- 
ings, to  go  away  would  be  the  signal  for  the  pillage  and 
deatructioa  of  the  property  of  absent  hunters  and  traders, 
as  well  as  of  the  mission  station.  For  my  own  pari  I 
should  leave  only  when  the  chief  plainly  informed  me  that 
he  could  no  longer  afford  me  his  protection.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected,  however,  that  temporary  residents  would 
Iiave  the  same  feelings  as  myself  about  leaWug  Shoshoog, 
and  accordingly  thj-ee  of  the  traders  took  their  departure 
on  the  following  Tuesday. 

Towards  myself  the  temper  of  the  i)eople  gradually 
improved.  I  went  up  more  frequently  to  the  mountain, 
und  sometimes  as  the  boai'er  of  mess^igeia  from  the  one  side 
to  the  other.  One  day  I  was  standing  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  taking  leave  of  the  young  chiefs,  when  a  man 
approtw;lied  from  the  gardens,  and,  kneeling  behind  an  ant- 
hill, took  aim  at  the  group.  As  we  were  about  300  yaitls 
from  him  there  was  little  danger.  The  man  had  evidently 
some  diffimlty  in  his  own  mind  alxiut  firing  while  I  was 
one  of  the  party  j  for  after  a  short  time  he  retired  into  the 
shelter  of  the  com  and  sugar-cane  in  tho  garden.  As 
soon  as  I  left,  however,  he  again  approached,  and  fired  upon 
those  with  whom  I  bad  bt'cn  conversing.  At  the  same 
place,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  Dutch  hunter  and  an  English 
trader,  who  had  obtained  permishiou  from  the  chief  to  visit 
those  on  the  mountain,  were  fired  upon  by  Sekhome's  men 
under  Ralitkri,  his  son.  The  Dutchman,  who  was  well 
known  in  the  t«wn,  was  very  indignant,  and  complained  to 
Sekhome  of  the  violation  of  his  safe-conduct  by  his  own 
souj  but  received  no  aatisfaction. 
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After  this  unhappy  strife  had  lasted  a  month,  Sokhome 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  He  resolved 
to  ascend  the  mountain  and  besiege  Rliame's  position,  so 
AS  to  cut  off  his  supply  of  water.  For  this  purjHtac:  ho 
called  ia  all  the  neighbouring  Bakalahari,  musteicd  all  the 
Makalaka,  and  every  available  man  in  Shoshong.  Khamo 
and  Ilia  people  stood  the  siege  for  eight  days.  During  this 
time  their  live  stock  got  no  water.  Even  for  themselves 
they  could  only  procure  melons  from  the  gardens  in  the 
night  by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  those  who  invested  their 
poaition.  I  saw  the  oxen  and  the  eheep  and  goats  when 
they  had  been  seven  days  without  water.  Their  piteous 
lowing  and  bleating  might  have  been  hojird  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  It  was  evident  that  this  state  of  things 
could  not  last  long.  Latterly  I  had  been  the  bearer  of 
milder  messages  than  formerly  from  camp  to  camp.  At 
the  re(iuest  of  Khame  I  led  over  a  horse  to  Sekhome,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  sons'  followers.  The  chief 
now  professed  to  mo  that  lie  had  not  come  to  fight;  he 
had  only  come  to  beg  Khame  to  come  home  again. 

Khame  first  requested  that  a  separate  position  in  the 
town  should  he  assigned  to  him  and  to  all  who  were  with 
him  on  the  mountain.  He  said  he  knew  that  the  customs 
of  the  Word  of  God  were  displeasing  to  his  father,  and 
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therefore  proposed  that  those  who  adopted  them  should  be 
allowod  to  reside  iu  a  division  of  the  town  by  themsehTt. 
Should  enemies  attack  the  town  they  wi->uld  he  found  at 
their  post,  although  they  wouhl  not  attend  upon  the  coq- 
Btantly  recurring  heathen  ceremonies.  Sekhome,  howew, 
was  too  far-seeing  to  consent  to  this.  Had  he  done  so,  in 
less  tlian  a  year  the  majority  of  the  young  people  would 
have  deserted  him,  Kbame's  next  message  to  Sekhome 
wns  that  he  would  retuni  to  tlie  town  on  condition  that 
his  fatlier  should  retire  first,  and  allow  him  to  ent^sr  th* 
town  as  a  free  i)er8on,  and  not  as  a  captive.  He  protested 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  driven  from  the  town,  and 
cruelly  hunted  on  the  mountain,  whereas  he  had  iwver 
attacked  the  town,  and  had  himself  shown  no  enmity  to 
his  father.  Sekhome  did  not  at  first  agree  to  this  denmnd 
of  his  son,  which  would  rob  himst^lf  and  his  party  of  the 
honour  of  driving  their  captives  before  them  into  the  town 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  assembled  population.  But  at 
length  an  interview  took  place  between  Sekhome 
Khame  at  the  camp  of  the  former,  when  Sekhome 
to  return  to  the  town  first,  and  that  Khame  should  fol 
with  his  men  some  hours  after.  \Mien  the  young  chief 
made  his  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  the 
applause  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  given  to  Sekhome, 
but  still  many  cheered  him.  The  conquered  p.irty  sat 
down  at  the  entrance  to  the  court-yard,  and  were  there 
detained  a  long  time  before  Sekhome  condescended  to 
"  call "  his  son  to  approach  him  and  occupy  the  place  of 
honour.  After  this  ti>ok  place,  tlie  young  chiefs  followers 
returned  to  their  own  homes,  and  the  di\naion  in  the  town 
of  the  Bamangwato  was  outwardly  healed.  Some  time 
after,  in  giving  me  an  account  of  these  things,  Khame  said 
his  idea  in  stipulating  that  he  shnuld  be  allowed  to  re-enter 
the  town  at  the  head  of  his  owa  men,  was  to  sliow  that  he 
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liad  clone  no  wrong  before  he  wafl  oxpelkd ;  and  that, 
wliilst  willing  to  return,  he  adhered  to  the  opinionB  on 
account  of  which  he  had  heen  driven  out. 

But  there  were  some  men  on  the  mountain  for  whom  it 
was  well  known  Sekliome  had  no  qiiikHer.  If  Khame  was 
to  return  to  the  town,  these  men  mnst  flee.  Chief  of  these 
was  Tshukuni,  whom  Khaniane  agreed  to  accompany  as  a 
protector,  Khame  had  received  a  letter  from  Sechele  a 
few  days  before,  in  which  he  offered  any  of  them  a  place  of 
refuge  so  long  as  the  anger  of  Sekhome  lasted.  In  this 
epistle  Tshwkuru's  name  was  specially  mentioned.  It  was 
nevertheless  feared  that  Sechele  might  not  keep  thiB  pro- 
mise in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  thwarted  him  in  some 
of  his  cherished  schemes  j  but  it  was  imagined  that  if  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  son  of  Sekhome,  and  one  who,  like 
Sechele  himself,  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  no  act  of 
violence  would  take  place.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
mistaken.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  night  after  reaching 
SecheleV,  a  messenger  came  to  the  sleeping-place  of  the  Ba- 
mangTN-ato,  and  roused  Tshukuru.  He  said  that  KJiosilintsi, 
the  brother  of  Sechele,  desired  a  private  interview  with  him  ; 
aa  there  was  to  be  a  public  a.98embly  of  the  Bakwcna  on  tho 
following  day,  Khosilintsi  wished  beforehand  to  master  all 
the  details  of  the  Bamangwato  quarrel,  so  as  to  be  able  pub- 
licly to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  refugees.  As  Khosilintsi 
had  always  been  his  special  friend,  Tshukuru  left  his  men 
without  suspicion,  and  followed  the  messenger.  After  they 
had  proceeded  some  distance  in  the  dark,  they  were  joined 
by  a  Matebele  refugee,  who  was  a  confidential  servant  of 
Sechele,  and  who  was  now  accompanied  by  a  few  armed 
men.  Tn  a  little  Tshukiiru  discovered  from  the  nature  of 
the  path  that  they  were  no  longer  in  the  town.  "  What 
head  man  lives  in  the  bashes  1 "  said  the  heathen  man, 
whose  mind  was  familiar  with  all  the  schemes  which  chie& 
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resort  to  in  such  circumstAnces.  "  You  hare  been  ordered 
by  Sechele  to  kill  mc.  If  so,  1  neod  go  no  furtlier."  Wlale 
speaking  he  was  speared  by  those  who  attended  him.  Ilia 
body  woa  never  buried,  but  was  eaten  by  the  wolves. 

Thus  died  Tshukuru,  a  scheming  and  ambitious  man, 
whoso  aims  iu  the  town  of  the  Bamangwato  were  of  a 
character  as  selfish  and  unprincipled  as  those  of  Sekhome 
Secliele  owed  Tshukuru  a  grudge,  because  he  was  as  astute 
as  himself,  and  had  co-operated  with  him  in  the  execution 
of  certain  schemes  only  in  so  far  as  was  pleasing  to  himnelf, 
and  not  so  far  as  Sechele  would  have  desired.  The  assas- 
sination of  Tshukuru  is  a  dark  blot  on  the  name  of  Secbele. 
When  the  news  reached  Shoshong,  the  huge  division  of  the 
town  of  which  Tshukuru  was  the  head  man  joined  in  sound- 
ing the  death-wail  of  the  murdered  man.  **  O  where  shall  we 
find  him  t  AVho  shall  now  provide  for  us !  Who  will 
take  his  place  in  the  council,  or  the  chase,  or  the  field  of 
battle  1  WImto  shall  we  find  him  ^  "  And  then  followed 
the  wild  cliorus,  expressive  of  great  anguish — **  Yo — yo — 
yo ! "  the  mourners  falling  on  their  faces,  tearing  their 
hair,  and  beating  their  breasts  in  the  frenzy  of  their 
sorrow.  This  harrowing  dirge  was  frequently  heard  in 
such  a  large  town  as  Shoshong.  Its  loudness  and  its  long 
duration  indicated  the  high  rank  of  the  person  who  had 
passed  away.  Christianity  causes  the  death-wail  to  cease. 
In  Bocliuana-Iand  those  who  profess  to  be  believers  mourn 
over  their  dead  with  as  much  eelf-rcatniint  as  people  now 
do  in  England,  and  with  much  less  heathenish  demonstra- 
tion tlian  was  exhibited,  after  centui-ies  of  Christian  teach- 
ing, in  the  Celtic  lyk-wake. 

But  the  commotions  at  Shoshong  were  not  to  end  witli 
the  return  of  Khamc  to  the  town.  A  nnw  source  of  trouble 
soon  after  appeared  iu  the  person  of  Maclieiig,  the  brother 
of  Sekhome,  and   the   legal   chief  of  the  Bamangwato, 
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Sekhome  had  made  overtures  to  him  wlien  he  found  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  Bamangwato  were  vnih  his  sons. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  woiild  be  able  himself 
to  sulxlue  all  ojtpoeition,  he  tried  to  draw  back,  and  to 
dissuade  hia  brother  from  coming.  But  Macheng  was 
not  to  be  thus  put  off.  He  had  Iwjen  in\'ited^  and  he  reso- 
lutely iguorful  all  Rub8ei|uent  mcaaages  of  a  difforent  import. 
He  made  his  appearance  therefore  at  Shoshong  in  the 
month  of  May,  at  the  head  of  those  Bamangwato  men 
who  had  fled  with  him  some  eight  years  before.  He  left 
the  women  and  the  children  until  he  should  find  what  his 
own  reception  was  to  be.  When  Macheng  arrived,  Khamo 
informed  me  that  it  was  quite  possible  ho  would  now  Lave 
to  flee.  He  was  aware  that  Macheng  was  pledged  to  put 
him  to  death.  He  had  given  this  promise  to  Sekhome 
before  he  left  Sechele*s  town.  Khame  was  cntin^ly  ignor- 
ant as  to  what  course  he  would  take,  now  that  he  had 
arrived.  But  if  I  heard  that  he  had  suddenly  left  the 
town,  I  was  to  understand  that  he  had  done  so  in  order  to 
avoid  assassiimtion. 

For  many  weeks  after  Ids  arrival  Macheng  presented 
the  utmost  reserve.  He  lived  in  great  retirement,  sleeping 
and  eating  only  in  the  company  of  his  own  men.  Sekhome 
introduced  Macheng  to  the  Bamangwato  at  a  public  as- 
sembly. Ho  told  the  people  that  he  had  called  home  Ids 
brother  from  his  exile,  and  that  he  was  now  tlieir  chief. 
The  smooth-tongued  and  perhaps  bewildered  head  men 
rose  one  after  the  other  to  praiso  Sekhome,  and  to  greet 
Macheng. 

At  length  Khame  rose  and  spoke.  Addressing  himself 
to  Macheng,  ho  said  : — "  Khosi  I  (king),  it  would  appear 
that  I  alone  of  all  the  Bamangwato  am  to  speak  unplea- 
sant words  to  you  this  day.  The  Bamangwato  say 
they  are  glad  to  see  you  here.     I  say  I  am  not  glad  to 
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see  yoiu  If  Sekhome  could  not  live  with  hu  ow 
children,  but  drove  them  from  the  town,  and  shot  A 
them,  how  is  ho  to  submit  to  be  ruled  by  you  1 — how  viA 
he  learu  to  obey  1  If  I  thought  there  would  be  peue 
in  the  town,  I  would  say  I  was  glad  to  see  you ;  I  ftf 
I  am  sorr^'  you  have  come,  because  I  know  that  only 
disorder  and  death  can  take  place  when  two  dueli 
Bit  in  one  kotla."  Turning  to  the  people,  be  eaid,  "  I  t^ 
all  the  Bamaugwato  to  know  that  I  reuuunce  all  preten- 
sions to  the  chieftainship  of  the  Bamangwat^.  Hfie  an 
two  chiefs  already ;  1  refuse  to  be  called  the  third,  ■ 
some  of  you  have  mockingly  styled  me.  My  Vinyl^* 
consists  in  my  gun,  my  horses,  and  my  waggon.  If  fn 
will  give  me  liberty  to  posse&s  these  as  a  private  person,  1 
renounce  all  concern  in  the  politics  of  the  town.  E^ 
cially  do  I  refuse  to  attend  niglit  meetings.  AATlien  men  si 
together  in  the  dark,  and  are  afraid  to  hold  their  meetii^ 
in  the  daylight,  they  themselves  confess  that  their  de*4i 
are  evil.  If  you  wish  me  to  attend  your  meetings,  tber 
must  be  held  in  the  daylight.  I  am  soiry,  Macheng,  tkd 
1  cannot  give  you  a  better  welcome  to  the  Bamangwato.' 

This  was  a  marvellous  speech  to  fall  among  double- 
tongued,  reticent,  and  scheming  men.  \Mmt  wa«  to  1* 
done  with  a  man  whose  delight  seemed  to  be  to  destrcy 
all  crooked  counsels,  and  put  an  end  to  the  "  botlalc* 
(wisdom)  on  which  the  Bechuana  head  men  plumed  them 
selves'!  The  common  people,  however,  secretly  applauded 
Khame,  although  they  were  afraid  to  do  so  openly. 

A  little  before  the  assembly  broke  up,  Macheng 
and  said,  "  Many  speeches  have  been  nuule  to-day,  mMSf, 
words  of  welcome  have  been  addressed  to  me.  All  these 
I  have  heard  with  the  ear ;  one  speech,  and  one  only, 
has  reached  my  heart,  and  that  is  the  speech  of  Ivliame. 
I  thank  Khame  for  his  speech." 
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Some  time  after  this,  Macbeng  had  a  private  interview 
■with  Khame,  when  he  asked  for  the  young  chiefa  con- 
fidence. He  said  his  mind  had  been  poisoned  by  the  false 
■tatemcnta  which  Sekhomo  had  published  throughout 
Bechuana4and  concerning  hia  sons.  All  the  cliiefs  and 
people  living  at  a  distance  believed  these  reports,  and 
had  recommended  him  at  once  to  fidfil  hia  promise  on  his 
arrivalf  and  put  the  disobedient  sons  to  death,  "But 
since  I  arrived  at  Shoshong/'  continued  Macheng,  "  T  havo 
seen  and  heard  for  myself  Tlie  people  of  the  Word  of 
God  alono  speak  the  truth.  By  all  tlie  rest  I  am  met 
with  fair  speeches  and  deceit.  Henceforth  you  may  trust 
in  me,  aa  1  will  rely  ou  you," 

In  the  public  court-yard  some  time  after  this,  Macheng 
said  to  Sekhome,  "  You  called  me  from  tlie  Bakwena  to 
kill  your  rebellious  sons.  My  heart  refuses  to  do  this. 
They  are  your  eons,  not  mine;  if  you  wish  them  to  be 
killed,  kill  them  yoursolf" 

Thus  the  unnatural  plot  of  Sekhome  fell  to  the  ground. 
Afraid  lest  his  men  should  now  desert  him,  Sekliome  in 
Ilia  blandest  maimer  proposed  to  Macheng  that  there 
should  be  only  one  public  court-yaid  in  the  town,  at  which 
both  Macheng  and  he  should  sit.  Were  they  not  brothers  1 
They  might  quarrel  if  they  had  separate  courts  ;  but  not 
if  they  had  only  one.  Macheng,  howcvcT,  fully  appre- 
hended the  drift  of  his  brother^s  treacherous  proposition ; 
and  insisted  on  laying  out  a  kotla  for  hmiseli^  round  which 
he  and  his  friends  could  build.  Sekliome  was  thus  placed 
in  a  secondary  position  in  the  town ;  and  Macheng  was 
tlie  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Bamangwato.  Liberty  to 
attend  upon  instruction  was  once  more  enjoyed^  Macheng 
did  not  come  to  church  himself,  but  he  did  not  hinder 
hia  people  from  coming. 

As  Sekhome  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  take  undue 
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advantage  of  the  conceftsion  vrhicK  I  was  about  to 
resolve<l  to  put  an  end  to  the  only  ostensible  groi 
dispute  between  him  and  me,  and  to  pay  kis  men 
had  hirud,  tw(*lve  uionllis'  wages  for  six  montha' 
accordingly  called  Sckhome,  and  paid   him  his  u 
able  demand.     Tliat  hight  he  paid  me  a   liait, 
one  attendant,  aller  his  old  custom. 

"  \Aliy  did  you  quarrel  with  me,  Sekhome  V  I  ini 
"  You  always  knew  that   my  heart   was    white 
you." 

"  It's  all  past  now  "  said  the  ex-chief.     **  It  was 
your  own   account   that   I  quarrelled   with    you, 
further  my  plans  against  Tshukuru  and  my  childrcnj 

No  one  who   knew   Sekhome  ever  expected    i 
would  live  quietly  under  Machcng.     He  was  soon 
favourite  work  of  hatching  plots — holding    those 
councils  which  had  been  denounced  by  his  son,  and 
ing  largely,  as  before,  in  charms  and  incantations, 
of  the  old  men  still  favoured  his  cause.     It  was  r«a«| 
that  he  should  now  rid  himself  of  all  his  enemies 
blow.     An   assembly  was   to    be   called.      MacLe 
Ivhame,  and  all  Sekhome's  enemies,  were  to  bo  left 
their  places  in  the  court-yard  first.     It  would  only 
for  Sekhome  and  for  his  trusty  followers  to  surround 
and  at  lojwt  make  sure  of  the  leaders. 

Maclieng,  without  suspicion,  agreed  to  call  the 
Whnn  the  day  arrived  on  Vhich  it  was  to  take  p' 
fullowers  of  Macheng  were  about  to  fall  into   the 
But  lvhau)e  had  been  informed,  by  some  secret  frie; 
the  conspiracy,  perhaps  "witli  the  idea  that  he  would 
self  keep  back,  and  allow  Macheng  to  fall  into  the 
But  Khame  at  once  gave  notice  to  Macheng,  who  o 
his  men   not  to  assemble  in  the  public  court-yard 
Seldiome's  adiierenta  had  first  taken  their  places. 
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in  tho  scheme  which  he  had  laid,  Sekhome  still 
tnougnt  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  main  object  which  he 
had  in  view,— the  death  of  u  few  of  Ills  chief  opponents. 
He  therefore  gave  notice  to  his  men  that  when  he  as- 
saulted one  of  MacliengV  men  in  the  court-yard,  this  was 
to  be  the  signal  of  a  general  attack  upon  them,  and 
especially  upon  their  leaders. 

Sekhome  accortlingly  advanced  into  the  yard  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  and,  striking  one  of  Maclicng*s  men, 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  But  his  followers  had  not  the 
courage  to  support  this  bold  course  in  the  face  of  those 
who  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  Or,  perhaps,  they  saw 
an  easier  way  out  of  their  difficulty;  for,  closing  round 
SekhomGf  they  adWsed  him  to  flee !  "With  only  a  single 
attendant,  the  chief  now  fleJ  from  the  town,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  mountain.  The  assembly  was  never  held.  When 
the  chief  struck  the  head  man  of  ALicheng,  the  people  rose 
in  a  body,  and  went  "  every  man  to  his  own  house." 

That  evening  a  solitary  figure  was  observed  descending 
the  mountain  near  to  my  house.  It  was  Sekliome.  He 
coidd  no  lunger  trust  his  owti  people ;  he  knew  he  could 
still  trust  the  missionary.  He  seemed  relieved  when  he 
entered  the  house.  I  had  now  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
rewarding  good  for  evil,  and  took  advantage  of  it.  T 
gave  him  refreshments,  and  he  sat  down  at  my  fireside. 
We  had  a  long  conversation,  in  course  of  which  I  re- 
called to  his  mind  an  intcrWew  which  I  had  had  with 
him  before  be  began  to  quarrel  with  his  sona.  From  some 
remarks  which  he  had  then  made  to  m«,  I  i^ns  '^ '  *  -f^e 
tlial  his  mind  was  being  poisoned  against  his  •: :  . ; 

and  I   took  occasion  most  solemnly  to  vrnrn  liim  .t 
being  led  away  by  designing  men  from  1- "' 
in  his  own  children-    "  Did  I  not  assui- 
Khome  would  never  eeek  to  supplant  y* 
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that  if  you  turned  against  yonr  own  children,  whom  God 
had  given  to  support  and  defend  you,  evil  would  ineviulh 
overtake  you?  You  forgot  my  words,  and  those  whose  adrkie 
you  followed,  and  who  urged  you  on  to  fight  witli  your  oim 
sons,  have  this  day  forsaken  you  and  cast  you  off.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  bitter  words  which  you  have  spolea. 
your  best  friends  in  Shoshong  to-day  are  the  sons  vfhoa 
you  have  so  cruelly  used."  That  night  Sckhome  fled  will 
only  thriM)  or  four  attendants.  Not  believing  that  Ms- 
cheng  would  allow  him  to  drive  away  his  flocks  and  herdi 
in  peace,  Sekhome  hurried  them  into  the  tsetse,  destroyii^ 
them  without  any  cause  ;  for  Macheng  publicly  announced 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  removal  of  ouk 
which  were  the  private  property  of  his  brother.  At  pi»- 
sent  Sekliome  is  a  refugee  in  the  town  of  Mokhosi,  a  chief 
residing  near  Kolobeng, 

To  a  writer  of  fiction  it  would  be  easy  to  conftnict  it 
more  telling  story  than  that  of  this  "house  divided  against 
itself."  The  vengeance  of  Heaven  might  bo  introduced  it 
falling  upon  the  persecutor.  The  disciples  might  be  ex- 
hibited as  dying  resignedly  for  the  sake  of  their  Lord  amid 
the  scornful  taunts  of  the  heathen.  In  such  a  story  we 
should  bo  careful  to  keep  the  Christians  separate  from  Oif 
heathen.  Bitt  having  to  narrate  facts  and  not  to  compose 
fiction,  I  have  had  to  describe  a  stniggle  In  which  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  lost  their  lives,  and  theso  neither 
Christians  nor  leading  jjorsecutors.  And  I  have  had  to 
relate  that  ouo  of  the  chief  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  "  people  of  the  AVord  of  God,"  was  that  tlwy 
were  surrounded  by  some  personal  friends  who  were  no 
friends  of  the  new  religion. 

It  will  at  least  appear  from   this   narrative,    that 
work   at    Shoshong   was  carried    on  for    a    consider 
period  under  adverse  circumstances.     We  wore  thai 
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ideed,  that  we  were  not  expelled  and  the  buildings  on  the 
station  destroyed.  In  the  end,  however,  the  missionary 
was  the  only  public  character  who  succeeded  in  keeping 
his  place  in  the  midst  of  so  many  plots  and  counter  plots. 
By  the  blessing  of  God  he  was  able  to  secure  and  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  came  at  length  to  be 
recognised  as  the  friend  of  all  and  the  enemy  of  none.  He 
was  defamed  and  persecuted  by  Sekhome,  yet  that  chief 
was  in  reality  his  jealous  guarduin  against  the  over-zealous 
enmity  which  he  himself  had  excited.  He  restrained  his 
people  with  the  promise  that  he  would  expel  the  supposed 
evil-doer;  but  he  could  never  summon  up  resolution  to 
give  "  the  teacher "  his  orders  to  depart  from  the  town. 
Lest,  however,  evil  might  befall  him,  ho  tried  to  frighten 
him  away.  And  when  the  chiefs  own  day  of  calamity 
came,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  repairing  to  the  missionary's 
house  ;  he  counted  upon  a  kindly  reception  there.  The 
Christian  life  and  character  were  a  new  force  in  the  *^wn  of 
tlie  Bamang^vato.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at — per- 
haps admired.  It  was  exhibited  not  only  by  the  mission- 
ary, but  by  their  own  countrymen  who  had  "  entered  the 
AVurd  of  God."  The  Christians  had  headed  the  attack  on 
the  Matebele,  and  in  defence  of  their  homes,  but  had  refused 
supremacy  in  the  town  when  it  was  to  be  obtained  by 
parricide.  When  driven  from  their  home,  they  had  acted 
only  in  self-defence.  TMien  conquered  and  brought  back 
to  the  to^m  they  remained  steadfast  to  their  principles. 
One  exjdanation  which  they  gave  of  this  new  kind  of  life 
was,  that  I  was  a  potent  wizard,  and  had  cost  my  spells 
upon  the  young  chiefs  and  the  other  Christians.  Thank 
God,  the  spell  was  a  higher  and  a  purer  one — the  worh' 
conquering  spell  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Th 
seen  the  Lord  Himself,  and  were  seeking  to  sei 
AVith  all  their  faihngs  and  mistakes,  the  Christii 
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and  eepeoiftUy  thoir  leaders  Kbomo  and  hU  brottter  ISh- 
mane,  exhibittid  duriug  tbia  struggle  a  apmt  wluch  ii 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  Christian  Church,* 

*  Tbc  following  exlmel  from  »  work  wliich  hu  Dot  b««ti  tmnslated  iste 
EngliiU,  wlU  show  what  imiirtss^lon  theao  ynung  chiefs  prodTicc«l  oa  ix 
mind  or  QQ  edTicAtcn:!  gentltiD^Q  t.V'^  ^GSBfjf  nciisca,  Dr*  Ftitce3i;wii 
brief  Tisli  to  Shciihang  ia  \m&.  >M 
Khamc  ia  b&ve  hud  an  D|ipartanity  , 
underiio  oiri'uraHtaiic4»bvushA,nied.  to 
and  at  ib«  r^ame  tUne  uubl«  iie|>ortm« 
ful  fMlin^  wliich  till  then  I  hod  : 
black  men,  I  c^qhl  therebif  convi: 
colour  that  pnsJiiJiced  inn  igamst  tb 
Kbamnnc,  in  ftci7uirLDj;knf)wIttdgei  i 
by  his  Intelli^nce  ;  but  he  boa  no 
BechaauAa^  allhough  he  aim  coittr 
—Drei  John  in  SM  A/nktx^  von  u*. 


glad  by  my  aequ«iiiU.nc^hip  *B^ 
menliouUii^  a  bluck,  whom  1  w(^ 
U  mf  friand.  The  slm|it«,  aa^t^ 
of  ibis  chift'a  sou,  awi^s  add|^ 

luyadf  that  it  ^iia  really  not  ttl 
tbiupina  race.  The  other  bniQ^ 
id  to  dJatitigiuab  himaelf  itiU  hn 
i  ulde  the  prying  curioi^tj  of  Ihl 
troagly  with  the  rest  of  Ma  tair* 
LT  FriLach  (BreaUu,  1568)* 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


BISOOVERY  OF  GOLD — BUILDING  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


In  1867  gold  was  discovered  on  the  Tatie  river,  on  tlie 
roa<l  leading  from  Shosliong  to  tlie  MateK-li;  country.  Mr. 
Mauch,  a  German  traveller,  wholiad  for  several  years  given 
luB  attention  to  the  gfiklugy  and  mineralogy  of  the  interior^ 
was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  quartz  rocks  in  the  neigh- 
buurhood  of  the  Tatie  river  were  auriferous.  Next  year 
Uie  same  gentleman  also  discovered  gold  in  Mashona-land, 
Bomti  300  miles  north-east  of  Tatie.  In  both  cases  tliere 
wore  evidences  that  the  mines  had  been  previously  worked. 
In  Masliona-land  the  digging  has  been  carried  on  recently 
by  the  Mashona,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Portu- 
guese on  the  east  coast.  But  the  mines  at  Tatie,  so  far  as 
I  could  ascertain,  have  not  been  worked  within  the  times 
of  native  tradition.  Whether  districts  intervening  between 
Tatie  and  Mashona-land  are  also  auriferous,  or  what  extent 
of  territory  in  either  of  theso  districts  yields  the  precious 
metal,  is  yet  matter  of  speculation,  "^or  is  this  problem 
likely  to  be  soon  solved  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Matebele  found 
out  the  value  of  gold  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  they  be- 
came so  jealous  of  the  movements  of  the  traders  and  hunters 
in  the  country,  that  the  latter  could  not  pick  ap  A  ttPP* 
without  exciting  hostile  remark. 

Iron,  or,  as  the  diggers  call  it,  emery,  is  foiu 
gold  at  TatiOi  and  copper  has  also  beeo  d ; 
neighbourhood. 
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The  discovery  of  gold  At  Tatie  prcvduced  some  adto- 
ment  at  Shoiihong.  IrVliile  the  specimens  were  being  tested  a 
the  colony,  and  before  we  were  fully  assured  that  goU  va 
really  contained  in  the  quartz,  im  envoy  anired  from  ^ 
Transvaal  Guvcrnment,  8|>eciully  empowered   to  treat  irik 
Moftttlekatse  and  Macheng  with  reference  to  the  gold-yiel^ 
ing  diatricts.     Tlie  ambassador  was  in  haste,   and  inereij 
announced  to  Macheng  in  an  informal  mauner  the  buidca 
of  his  errand,  and  the  request  which  he  said  be  would  nukt 
of  the  chief  on  his  return  from  the  Matebele  couiitiy.    I« 
the  meantime  Macheng  would  have  time  to  consider  tihl 
proposal,  which  was  simply  that  he  would  present  the  Trant 
vaal  Government  with  any  claim  which  he  might  liare  in 
the  gold-yielding  country  as  chief  of  the  Bamangwato.    In 
return  for  this,  the  envoy  said  the  Republic  would  pl^d^K 
itself  in  any  quarrel  which  might  arise  between  tlie  diggen 
and  the  Bamangwato  to  take  die  side  of  the  latter,  and  to 
protect  them  from  all  "  foreigners  and  bad  jjeople."     Ms- 
cheng   is  somewhat  slow  in   his  movements,  mental  a&d 
physical,  but  there  seemed  to  be  something  like  &  smile  oft 
his  face  as  he  listened  to  this  proposal.     Tlie  envoy  had  no 
BQCcess  with  Moselekatse.     The  chief  positively  forbade  tlte 
settlement  of  any  white  men  in  his  dominions,  without 
which,  of  coiu^e,  digging  gold  would  bo  impossible.     And 
when  the  ambassador  returned  to  Shoahong  he  was  cqaall; 
disappointed.     Macheng  had  duly  improved  the  time  given 
him  for  reflection,  and  had  written  to  the  Governor  at  the 
Ca^M?,  who  is  also  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  in 
South  Africa^  requesting  his  advice,  and  oSoring  to  tilt 
English  Governiupnt,  on  certain  conditions,  the  sapremaej 
in  the  gold  region  of  Tatie. 

To  show  what  latitude  of  action  the  Transvaal  Goveni- 
ment  allows  itself,  I  may  just  add  that  this  want  of  succee* 
on  the  part  of  their  envoy  had  no  effect  whatever  at  head- 
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quarten.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  the  executive  were  too 
excited  to  wait  the  result  of  their  own  diplomacy.  Or 
perhaps  they  Mt  aln^ady  assured  that  their  ambassador 
would  he  hailed  as  a  deliverer  and  protector  in  every  native 
town,  and  would  return  with  the  title-deeds  of  the  supposed 
El  Dorado  in  his  waggon-chest.  At  any  rate,  tliey  practi- 
cally ignored  both  the  ambassador  and  his  mission,  and 
issued  in  his  absence  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  whole 
countrj'  was  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Eepublic,  "  from 
Moselekatae's  first  poet "  (the  name  of  tho  place  was  not 
even  known,  or  its  locality)  *'  to  Lake  Ngamj,  and  from 
Lake  Ngami  southward  to  the  Lang  Bergen  near  Kuru- 
man."  This  comprehensive  proclamation  introduced  into 
the  Kepublic  some  thirteen  independent  native  tribes,  none 
of  which  had  ever  been  consulted  in  the  matter ! 

I  may  just  mention  that  the  chief,  Macheng,  was  not 
advised  by  me,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  write  to  the 
Grovernor  at  the  Cape,  oflTering  to  the  English  Crovemment 
the  possession  of  the  gold-fields.     I  was  indeed  on  the 
point  of  recommending  this  course,  when  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador left ;  but  knowing  the  native  character,  I  judged 
that  it  was  not  my  duty  as  a  missionary  to  volunteer  ad- 
vice on  the  subject     I  imagined  that  if  I  strongly  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  the  English  immediately  after  the  good 
offices  of  the  Dutch  had  been  tc'ndei*ed,  the  chief  might 
feel   inclined   to   set   me    down   along   with    the   Dutch- 
man, as  a  political  and  interested  canvasser  for  my  own 
Government.     But  there  were  numerous  English-speaking 
travellers  and  hunters  passing  through  Shashong  and  » 
ing  in  it,  who  had  no  liesitation  in  strongly  recomn 
the  chief  to  take  this  course.     The  history  of  Cf 
Australia  was  related  to  Macheng,  and  extract* 
and  Natal  newspapers  were  translated  to  him, 
hundreds  of  men  were  then  on  their  way  nc 
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wonderful  tsipi  (metal).  One  evening,  while  on  my  w>j  t^ 
attend  a  case  of  fiickncaa  in  the  town,  I  was  met  by  th«  chW 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  men.  lie  said  he  had  very  2>articubi 
business  witli  me.  We  went  to  his  house,  and  I  found  titii 
he  was  anxlooa  to  write  at  once  to  the  Govemor,  tod 
wished  me  to  act  as  his  scribe.  Now,  although  it  ww 
generally  believed  that  the  metal  which  had  excited  ift 
much  speculation  was  gold,  yet  at  this  time  this  mther  iaK 
portant  question  had  not  been  quite  settled.  I  explaioii 
this  to  the  chief,  and  said  that  I  had  no  wish  to  be  cot' 
nected  nnth  what  might  afterwards  bear  the  appearaneQ  of 
a  hoax.  I  stipulated  also  tlmt  if  I  wrote  for  hiin,  he  mod 
previously  call  a  public  atwembly  of  the  Bamangwato,  twl 
explain  what  he  was  doing  to  his  head  men^  and  obtaio 
their  consent  to  it.  Macheng  was  opposed  to  tins  ;  but  b 
the  end  yielded.  His  speech  to  the  assembled  councilliHS 
was  not  very  complimentary  to  them.  He  declared  he  did. 
not  think  their  judgment  of  any  consequence,  hut  the 
missionary  had  wished  them  to  be  brt)Mght  together. 
"  Now,  you  grey-headed  men,"  he  said,  **  who  speak  of  hav- 
ing lived  at  Seroe,  and  before  whom  we  who  are  still  youn» 
are  almost  afraid  to  ()]»rn  our  moutlis,  yonder  come  the 
wliite  men — himdreds  in  number.  They  come  in  waggoEO^ 
on  horseback,  on  foot.  They  come  to  dig  the  tsipi  found 
at  Tatie.  "What  are  we  to  do  ?  That  is  the  questiou  be- 
fore you  to-day.  Let  us  now  see  that  you  are  wise  as  well 
as  old.  But  spoAk  out  all  that  you  have  got  to  say,  for  the 
missionary  is  afraid  of  being  afterwards  blamed  by  the 
Bamangwato  if  he  assist  us  in  any  course  which  is  not 
approved  by  us  all." 

The  hejid  men  were  apparently  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
One  after  another  stood  up  and  praised  the  chief,  and  said 
that  no  doubt  what  he  proposed  was  the  best.  But  at 
length  QUO  old  man  rose  and  exclaimed,  "Bamangwato, 
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have  you  thrown  aside  your  spears  before  tlie  enemy  ap- 
proaches ?  You,  who  have  now  guns,  and  dress  like  white 
men,  will  you  not  fire  one  shot  for  j-onr  cn'TTifjy  1  This  is 
surely  very  wonderful !  In  the  oldeu  time  we  fled  or  we 
fought,  but  to-day  we  are  asked  to  open  our  arms  to  the 
enemy.  Bamangwato  !  I  say,  Let  us  fight."  Tlie  old  man 
Aat  down  amid  the  laughter  of  all  present,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  for  many  years  his  cnmhats  lia<t  been  in  the 
council-room  and  not  on  the  battle-fittld.  Polutona  made 
the  speecii  of  the  day.  He  said  "  the  missionary  did  not 
wish  to  assist  their  chief  without  their  knowledge  and  con- 
sent. They  could  not  deny  that  tbey  had  given  him  cause 
to  mistrust  them,"  And  then  he  went  on  to  detail  the 
sinister  counsel  which  he  himself  had  given  during  the  dis- 
pute between  Sekbome  and  Khame.  "  He  was  a  big  man, 
and  would  not  eat  hia  words ;  but  of  course  all  these  dis- 
putes had  passed,  and  the  missionary  was  still  there  to 
befriend  them  ;  and  he  for  one  felt  quite  iui-lined  to  be 
guided  by  the  chief  in  this  matter.  Were  they  not  seeing 
things  which  their  fathers  had  not  dreamt  ofl  Those  who 
spoke  of  fighting  were  e\'idently  fools." 

The  report  arriving  soon  after  this  meeting  that  the 
nuggota  had  been  duly  tested  in  the  colony,  and  had  been 
pronounced  to  bo  gold,  I  embodied  the  views  of  the  chief 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ffiilip  Wodohouse,  who  was  then  Gover- 
nor at  the  Cape,  The  answer  of  his  Excellency  was  satis- 
factory to  Macheng  as  far  as  it  went.  But  it  did  not  go 
far.  The  Governor  was  responsible  to  tho  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  maxim  in  Downing  Street 
that,  whatever  Power  may  hereafter  be  intimately  allied 
with  the  advancing  and  predominating  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  Southern  Africa,  it  shall  not  be  England.  The  members 
of  the  Cape  Parliament  voted  money  to  equip  an  exploring 
party  to  survey  and  report  upon  the  newly  discovered  gold 
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I'egiotu.  But  the  executive  at  the  Cape,  or  the  Cdamil 
Office  in  London^  waa  not  in  the  same  mood  as  the  Cipt 
Parliament.  Although  the  cost  of  the  exploring  exp«& 
tion  was  to  have  been  borne  entirely  by  tlie  colony,  it  w« 
delayed  for  one  reason  after  another,  and  finally  given  nf 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  wta 
naturally  much  interested  in  this  discovery.  Bat  \h 
Tatie  river  and  &iashona-land  were  too  far  from  tbi 
coast  to  be  viBit<Mi  by  a  "  rush  "  of  diggers.  Were  thflw 
districts  but  a  hundred,  as  tliey  are  more  than  a  thousui 
miles  from  the  eouthem  coast,  parties  of  diggers  woald,iBS 
short  period,  have  scattered  themselros  over  an  eitenart 
territory,  and  "prospected"  the  localities  "which  yield  ilif 
precious  metal.  On  the  Tatie  river  no  signal  aucceic  hm 
attended  the  efforts  of  exploring  parties.  In  Austnfia, 
when  gold  was  discovered,  the  process  of  disintegntioa 
had  made  great  progress ;  and  the  gold  was  found  neir 
the  surface  on  low-lying  tracts  of  country.  Poor  pecpli 
had  thus  a  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  gold  with  oo^ 
a  digger's  cradle.  At  the  Tatie,  the  gold  was  found  only 
in  very  small  quantities  in  alluvial  soiL  It  was  still 
embedded  in  the  rock  ;  and  to  crush  the  quartz  required 
some  capital.  A  company,  which  has  its  hcad-offico  in 
London,  carries  on  this  work  of  quartz-crushing  at  Tatie, 
and  I  understand  recent  reports  speak  favourably  of  their 
success. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  colony  of  Natal  was  i 
country  lying  waste  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the 
English;  although,  of  course,  claimed  by  T&haka  who  hid 
destroyed  its  former  inhabitants.  The  Free  State  also, 
before  its  occupation  by  Europeans,  was  described  hy  early 
travellers  as  one  wide  wilderness,  having  in  the  districts 
beyond  Griqua-land  scarcely  an  inhabitant.  Still  farther 
north,  Moselckatse    swept  what   is  now  the   Transvaal 
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region  of  its  Becbuana  inhabitants  before  be  in  turn  gave 
place  to  the  Dutch.  Now  Mafibona-Iaud  to  the  north-east 
of  tlio  Matebelc  has  also  been  unfortunntely  depopulated 
by  the  forces  of  Moaelekatse.  It  is  jjcrbapa  the  finest 
country  in  Son  th  em  Africa.  Th  e  Mashona  work  the 
cotton  which  this  region  yields,  and  I  have  geen  blankets 
and  other  cloths  which  they  themselves  have  made  from 
it.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  white  quartz  rock  in  which  the 
gold  is  there  found  extends  over  a  wide  extent  of  countiy. 
Now  as  the  colony  of  Natal  is  a  check  upon  the  heathenism 
of  Kaffrana,  confining  it  to  the  south,  and  localizing  it, 
80  would  an  English  colony  in  Maahona-land  have  an 
equally  beneficial  effect  upon  the  Matebele  and  other 
native  races.  And  if  Englishmen  were  once  in  num- 
bers to  the  north  of  the  restless  Dutchmen,  the  latter 
would  give  up  their  search  for  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and 
be  content  with  their  present  residences.  In  their  north- 
ward movement  they  always  complain  of  the  increasing 
"  uitlanders,"  or  foreigners  coming  from  the  stjutli.  Let 
there  be  once  Englishmen  to  the  nortli  of  them,  and  their 
spirit  of  restlessness  would  be  checked,  and  there  would  be 
the  hope  of  a  more  speedy  amalgamatioD  of  the  races  of 
Englishmen  and  Dutchmen  in  Southern  Africa.  A  ques- 
tion of  the  first  impoilance  to  the  Europeans  who  have 
already  advanced  far  northwards,  is  to  obtain  a  sea-port 
nearer  than  either  Natal  or  the  Cape  Colony.  Were  it 
possible  to  £nd  such  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
country  to  the  east  of  Mashonadand,  the  occupation  of 
that  devastated  but  beautiful  country  might  not  be  far 
distant. 

Early  in  1867, 1  commenced  to  build  a  church  at  Sho- 
aliong,  having  secured  the  services  of  two  bricklayers.  In 
the  absence  of  a  more  qualified  workman,  I  undertook  the 
Iwood  work    as    mj  department.      Macheng   was    kind 
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enough  to  furnish  me  witbtwn  regiments  of  ni<m  to  aast 
me  in  felling  the  timber.     AVlien  I  followed  them  to  Uh 
forest  I  found  tbey  had  cut  down,  according  to  my  orders, 
acme    tall    troes,  but   in   their  ignorance   had    aftcnrudi 
destroyed  the  timber  by  dividing  oAch   tree  into  serenl 
pieces  I     They  said  they  had  done  so  for  the  coDvemeBee 
of  those  who  would  have  to  lift  the  trees  into  a  waggon 
I  explainer!  to  thorn  that  they  must  leave  the  trees  at  theij 
greatest   length,  and  expreseeil   my  fear  that   tre  shoolil 
not  find  a  sufficient  number  long  enough  to  span   the  nev 
church.     My  assistants,  who  were  chiefly  old  men,  loadly 
expressed  their   disapprobation  and   incredulity.     "  Wbj 
cut  such  large  trees  T     It  was  wrong  to  fell  them  with 
an  axe.     Hitherto  they  had  always  been  burned  dovB 
when   a   man   wanted    to    clear   a   field   fur    ciiltivatioiL 
After  they  were  felled,  it  was   evident   that   no   hmoan 
beings  could  ever  lift  them.     Macheng  and  the  misxionafy 
had  laid  thdr  heads  togetlier  to  impose  a  burden  on  then 
to  no  purpose,"  etc.     In  the  end  I  had  to  hire  other  mea 
before  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  Rmber  was  cut  down.     In 
them  I  had  more  willing  assistants ;  but  the  work  of  tht 
backwoodsman  was  hard  for  such  people.     I  encouraged 
them  by  slaughtering  an  ox  for  their  use ;  and  Khamane, 
wlio  acL'Oinpanied  me  to  the  forest,  killed  a  giraffe.     The 
tall  and  resinous  tambootie  tree/ which  I  selectefl  for  beams 
and  rafters,  was  easily  split.     The  partially  dressed  lo^ 
we  conveyed  to  Shoshong  in  waggons  which  were  kindly 
lent  mo  by  both  Europeans  and  natives.     A  pit-saw  was 
next  set  to  work,  and  after  a  few  lessons  two  raw  natires 
were  able  to  use  it,  and  sawed  almost  all  the  timber  for 
the  church.     Macheng  again  assisted  me  by  ordering  two 
regiments  of  women  to  cut  bundles  of  grass  for  thatch. 
The  building,  which  holds  some  500  people,  was  finished 
by  the  end  of  the  year.     There  are  no  pews  or  forms  ; 
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the  people  bring  their  camp-stools,  or  sit  on  the  ground  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  do  elsewhere.  A  pulpit  was 
afterwards  made  for  the  church  by  Mr.  T.  Woo<],  who  was 
one  of  the  party  of  hunters  whose  sudden  death  fi-om 
fever  in  Mashona-land  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  Europeans  trading  at  Shoshong,  or  annually 
passing  the  station,  subscribed  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  building  the  church,  and  some  of  the  natives  also 
gave  ostrich  fcatherb  and  cattle,  so  that  only  a  small  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  building  fell  upon  the  Missionary  Society. 

When  the  church  was  finished,  I  resolved  to  celebrate 
its  opening  in  a  manner  which  would  give  me  at  onco  an 
opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  Machcng  for  his  assist- 
ance in  procuring  both  wood  and  grass,  and  also  of 
addressing  the  old  men  of  the  town,  who,  as  a  class,  gave 
least  attention  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  1  thought 
I  could  copy  a  little  from  their  own  usages,  and  along  with 
some  instruction  provide  for  them  an  entertainment  such 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  on  occasions  of  rejoicing. 
Having  consulted  an  "  authority  "  on  such  matters,  I  found 
that  my  project  would  be  entirely  orthodox  and  agreeable 
from  a  native  point  of  view.  I  accordingly  gave  the 
invitation  to  Macheng  "  to  meet  me  with  his  people  in  the 
new  church  on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  January,  to  see  the 
house  whicli  they  had  assisted  me  to  build,  to  hear  why  it 
was  built,  and  to  partake  of  the  ox  with  which  I  thanked 
them  for  their  assistance." 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  the  people  began  to  assemble 
at  the  church,  ilach  division  of  the  town  came  headed  by 
its  chief.  Heathen  men  with  hoary  heads,  toothless  and 
tottering  with  old  age,  came  leaning  on  their  staffs.  Fidl- 
grown  men — the  haughty,  tlie  cunning,  the  fierce — came 
with  those  younger  in  years,  of  brighter  eye  and  more 
hopeful  mien.     As  to  their  clothing,  the  heathen  dresa 
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admits  of  little  variety.  But  many  appeared 
partly  or  wholly  in  European  attire,  anil  here  there 
variety  enough.  We  had  the  usual  memhera  of  the 
gregatioD,  some  of  whom  were  neatly  dressed.  But  sticklen 
for  "  the  proprieties"  woidd  have  heen  shocked  to  see  a 
man  moving  in  the  crowd  who  considered  himself  well 
dressed,  although  wearing  a  shirt  only ;  another  with 
trousers  only ;  a  third  with  a  black  "  swallow-tail,"  closely 
buttoned  to  the  chin — the  only  piece  of  European  clothing 
which  the  man  wore ;  another  with  a  soldier  s  red  coat, 
overshadowed  by  an  immense  wide-awake  hat,  the  rest  of 
the  dress  being  artichis  of  heathen  wear,  etc.  etc. 

The  church-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  many  strange 
remarks  were  made  with  reference  to  the  building.  One 
man  said  "What  a  splendid  place  to  drink  beer  in  I" 
another,  "  What  a  capital  pen  for  sheep  and  goats  ! "  and  a 
third  declared  that  with  a  few  people  inside  they  could 
defy  the  !Matel>ele  nation. 

I  observed  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
old  men  to  enter  the  church.  Thinking  it  arose  only  from 
superstitious  feelings,  I  went  out  and  persuaded  th^m  to  go 
in.  I  learned  afterwards  that  these  dark-minded  people  had 
conceived  that  foul  play  was  that  day  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Christians  in  revenge  for  their  previous  hardships  and 
sufferings  at  the  liands  of  the  heathen.  They  conld  not 
believe  that  all  had  been  forgiven;  they  could  only  mea- 
sure other  minds  by  their  owil  And  so  they  had  come 
ully  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  the  hand  which  was  con- 
cealed below  their  mantle  grasped  a  large  knife  or  dagger, 
which  they  hoped  would  stand  them  in  good  stead  when 
'*  the  people  of  the  Word  of  God  "  rose  on  them,  ■within 
the  new  church,  and  souglit  to  take  their  lives.  The  unsus- 
]>ecting  confidence  with  which  I  apoke  to  these  men,  and 
invited  and  pressed  them  to  enter  the  House  of  God, 
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mat  surely  have  touched  their  treacherous  and  suspicious 

learts.     The  simple  address,  the  solemn  prayer,  followed 

>y  open-hearted  hospitality,  must  surely  have  suggested  to 

those  heathen   men  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Christians 

were  not  their  thoughts. 

I  held  no  regidar  service  in  the  church,  for  had  I  done 
so  sorao  would  have  said  1  got  them  to  bo  present  at  it 
under  false  pretences.  My  short  address  was  composed  of 
•thoughts  wliich  had  been  gathering  in  my  mind  for  years, 
but  which  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to  deliver  before 
such  an  audience.  The  attention  of  the  people  was 
thoroughly  arr&sted  during  the  whole  of  the  time  T  was 
speaking.  I  concluded  my  part  of  the  engagements  of  the 
morning  by  solemn  prayer,  and  then  called  upon  Macheng 
to  speak,  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  Knowing  the  caution  and 
reticence  of  hia  race,  1  was  not  surprised  that  tho  chief 
declined  to  speak  in  such  circumstances.  We  now 
adjourned  to  the  vicinity  of  our  kitchen,  where  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  and  the  ser^'anta  had  had  a  busy  time  cooking 
the  ox,  which  I  had  slaughtered  as  soon  as  I  had  received 
Macheng's  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  The  pota  and 
dishes  of  all  kinds,  with  the  meat,  I  showed  to  Macheng, 
and  requested  him  to  divide  their  contents.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  sour  milk,  and  a  few  camp-kettles  full  of 
tea,  completed  the  bUI  of  fare  for  this  Bechuana  breakfast- 
party.  Tables  and  chairs,  knives  and  forks,  bread  and 
vegetables,  we  were  content  to  regard  as  superfluities, 
afler-thoughts  j  the  first  and  main  thonght  was  the  beef, 
and  to  that  attention  was  given.  It  was  feared  by  one 
who  did  not  wish  to  give  a  stingy  entertainment  that  one 
ox  would  not  be  enough  for  so  many  guests,  but  my 
"  authority  "  decided  otherwise.  He  said  the  chief  liimself 
killed  only  one  ox  at  a  time  ;  it  would  therefore  be  over- 
lavish  iu  me  to  kill  more.     My  "  authority  "  was  right. 
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Although  no  miracle  was  performed,  every  one  seemod  to 

get  something  ;  ever)'  one  was  pleased. 

As  the  feast  proceeded,  it  was  announced  to  Macheng 
that  a  certain  head  man  had  been  overlooked.  What  wis 
to  be  done  1  The  meat  was  gone — the  sour  milk  had  dis- 
appeared :  but,  happy  thought  I  the  tea  remained.  Hand- 
ing the  man  a  large  quantity  of  tea,  the  chief  said  to  him : 
"  Drink,  for  there  is  no  longer  aught  to  eat.  The  tea  wis 
prepared  at  the  same  fire  as  the  meat ;  it  is  therefore  quite 
the  same  thing;  drink,  for  tea  is  your  part  of  the  feast" 
The  man  quietly  sat  down  with  his  camp-kettle  of  tea,  and 
drank  it  all. 

After  the  people  had  departed,  Macheng,  Khame,  and 
Khamane  sat  down  at  our  table  to  a  part  of  the  same  ox — 
this  time,  however,  eaten  with  knife  and  fork. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best  impression  WM 
produced  on  the  people's  minds  by  the  doings  of  that 
morning.  I  learned  afterwards  that  for  days  my  addre«B 
was  the  subject  of  remark  in  the  kotla,  the  majority  de- 
claring that  "  the  words "  were  unanswerable.  A  few 
iuvet-erate  heathens,  however,  said  "  they  could  see  nothing 
in  the  words ;  they  thought  they  had  been  called  to  chitrch 
to  assist  in  praying  for  rain,  and  not  to  listen  to  such 
strange  doctrines."  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  meet- 
ing was  that  heathenism  did  not  carry  the  higli  head  that 
it  was  wont  to  do. 

In  order  to  follow  up  the  good  impression  produced,  I 
began  a  regular  course  of  district  visitation.  I  appeared 
every  WcdneHday  evening  accompanied  by  one  or  other  of 
the  leading  membere  of  the  congregation,  at  the  kotla 
of  the  head  man  of  a  diWsion  of  the  town,  and  re- 
quested hira  to  call  his  people  together  in  his  court-yard  to 
hear  the  Word  of  God,  In  general  the  head  men  were 
willing  to  do  this.     In  every  case  they  consented  to  do  it, 
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it  some  patient  waiting.     Many  of  them  were  averse  to 

klling  the  women,  who  are  not/  usually  allowed  to  enter 

le   court-yard.     This  point  was   also  yielded;    but  the 

romen,  who  saw  the  reluctance  of  their  lorda^  sat  down  at 

le  very  entrance  of  the  kotla.     The  little  children  ran 

mt  in  all  directions,  sometimes  planting  themselves  in 

m-mouthed  wonder  ojiposit-e  the  strange  white  man  to 

rhom    all   the   growTi-up    people   were    listening.      The 

lajority  of  thuau  Wedueaday  evening  cougregatious  were 

people  who  did  not  come  to  church.     To  them  also  waa 

the  gospel  preached — "  to  every  creature,"  waa  the  Divine 

commiaaion.     Sometimes  aa  many  as  tlireo  hundred  came 

together;  in  smaller  districts  the  audience  would  number 

some  thirty  or  forty.     One  result  of  these  district-meetings 

was  to  increjise  the  number  of  those  who  desired  to  learn 

to  read  for  themselves  the  Word  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 

"  BY  LITTLE  AND  UTTLE."  ^ 

**Wh««  the  Greek  rbw  borbarUni,  we  see  brethren ;  where  the  OreA 
aav  hcroee  and  dcmi-gods,  we  see  our  paj«nU  and  ancestors; 
when  the  Greek  saw  nations  (Mri;),  we  see  mankind,  toiling  andevfler- 
ing,  separated  by  oceans,  divided  by  language,  and  severed  by  nattooal 
enmity, — yet  evennore  tending,  under  a  divine  control^  toward*  theftd- 
fllmant  of  that  inscnitabk*  i>ur]>()se  fur  which  the  world  was  cnried^ 
and  man  placed  in  it,  beariti};  the  image  of  Qod."— 91aX  Mi 
"  CompamtiTe  Mythology,"  Oxford  £99af*,  1866. 


The  niissionai^'  in  modem  times  has  an  advantage  overl 
his  predecessors  of  a  more  ignorant  age.  Devoted  ser- 
vants of  the  Church  of  Rome  braved  every  danger  in  their 
work,  and  secured  from  the  ignorant  heathen  the  homage 
which  self-denial  and  purity  of  life  will  always  call  forth. 
But  the  monastic  life  was  unreal  and  unattainable  to  the 
mass  of  men.  The  people  gazed  upon  it  with  reverence! 
from  a  distance.  There  was  much  in  such  a  system  to 
excite  their  homage  and  their  awe;  there  was  little  for 
them  to  copy.  The  missions  of  the  English  churches  have 
not  yet  reached  the  development  of  the  Rom&n  Catholic 
establishments.  Whether  or  not  a  model  Christian  villagr 
would  bo  the  best  missionary*  institution,  is  a  question  still 
before  the  churches.  But  at  present  the  life  of  the  mis- 
sionary is  such  as  can  be  copied  by  hia  Hock.  In  tlie 
mission-house  they  can  see  a  home  like  their  own,  only 
better  kept,  ])uier  and  sweeter  While  the  missionaiy 
buaies  himself  with  the  men,  his  wife  (if  he  is  fortunate 
1  Exod.  zxiii.  30. 
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enough  to  have  one)  teaches  the  -women  to  sew  and  to  cut 
out  drosses,  and  prescribes  sLini>le  medicines  for  themselves 
and  their  children  when  they  are  ill.  If  the  missionary 
among  the  men  has  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  of  an 
elder  brother,  his  wife  secures  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  women,  and,  by  her  own  example,  inlluencea  them  to 
a  higher  and  a  purer  life.  The  life  of  the  mission-house  ia 
attainable,  and  it  is  desirable,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen.  After  being  shown,  at  their  own  request,  some 
of  the  rooms  of  our  house,  a  party  of  the  wives  of  petty 
chiefs  at  length  broke  out,  addressing  Mrs.  Mackenzie  : 
**  Happy  wife  and  happy  mother!  You  have  a  *  kingdom' 
Iiere  of  your  own  I" 

I  may  here  describe  a  Sunday  at  Slioshong.  I  began 
the  day's  services  by  conducting  a  Bible-class,  which  was 
composed  of  all  who  could  read  the  New  Testament,  and 
of  others  who  sat  as  auditors.  A  chapter  or  portion  of 
Scripture  was  read  in  order  every  Sunday  by  those  present, 
after  which  I  questioned  them  on  what  they  had  been 
reading.  I  invited  them  also  to  put  questions  to  me.  By 
this  means  I  found  out  what  impression  the  Divine  words 
of  Scripture  produced  on  minds  whose  past  training  and 
habits  of  thought  had  been  so  different  from  my  own,  I 
have  been  saddened  by  the  vacant-minded  pupil,  who  had 
no  question  to  propound,  and  hardly  an  answer  to  give  to 
the  question  asked  by  me.  But  I  have  been  often  gratified 
with  a  ready  and  intelligent  answer,  and  sometimes  with  a 
question  which  evidenced  considerable  grasp  of  mind.  The 
narrative  parts  of  Scripture  were  always  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  the  class ;  their  estimate  of  actions  and 
of  characters  passing  before  us  was  often  put  in  a  firesh  and 
striking  manner.  I  regarded  my  Bible-class  a-s  one  of  the 
most  important  engagements  of  the  day.  The  morning 
service  which  followed  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
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In  the  afternoon  it  was  my  custom  to  go  down  to  the  chiefs 
court-yard  and  hold  service  there,  ^Vhen  the  new  church 
was  being  built  I  hoard  tho  complaint  that  the  site  wis 
too  far  away  from  the  town,  and  that  I  must  not  be 
prised  if  many  old  people  did  not  attend.  This  was 
by  those  who  attended  occasionally,  and  who  I  fant 
were  not  sorry  to  have  what  seemed  a  tolerable  excuse 
not  attending  at  alL  I  promised  these  people,  howerer, 
that  I  should  obviate  all  difficulties  by  bringing  **th« 
Word  "  to  the  public  court-yard  of  the  town  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon.  I  had  thus  every  week  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  both  those  who  were  halting  between  two 
opinions,  and  tho  hf^then  wlio  were  opposed  to  the  new- 
doctrine,  but  who  would  not  always  rise  Up  and  go  away, 
although  I  have  seen  them  occasionally  do  so.  I  had  also 
most  of  those  present  who  were,  at  the  morning  service. 
We  began  by  singing  a  h^Tnn  well  known  to  the  church 
going  part  of  my  audience.  The  heathen  hare  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  the  name  they  sometimes  give 
for  hymn-singing,  "go  bokwalela"  (to  utter  the  death-cry), 
was  not  in  some  instances  altogether  undeserved.  WTien 
hymns  are  well  sung,  however,  they  are  much  admired, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  both  words  and  music  are 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  uninstructed  hearers.  In- 
stead of  reading  one  passage  of  Scripture  at  this  service, 
I  selected  a  number  of  verses  expressing  what  Christians 
most  surely  believe.  The  object  I  had  before  me  wm 
to  help  a  stranger  who  might  only  he^r  me  once  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  fnith  of  the  Christian  as  a  whole, 
and  also  by  the  reiteration  of  those  sublime  truths  evorr 
Sunday,  the  nior(3  deeply  to  impress  them  upon  th« 
minds  of  more  frequent  hearers.  This  form  or  lesson 
in  Scripture's  own  language  began  at  tlie  beginning,  nar 
rating  the   Creation   and   the   FalL      It    then    described 
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the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesua  Christ,  and 
went  forward  to  the  time  when  every  man  shall  give 
an  account  of  himseJf  to  God.  It  contuined  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, with  our  Saviour's  own  comments  on  some 
of  thenL  The  dreadful  loss  and  ruin  of  the  rebellious 
— of  those  who  knew  their  Master's  will  and  did  it  not — 
were  revealed  in  the  words  of  Him  who  is  Himself  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  the  lesson  abounded 
with  declarations  of  God's  love  and  His  willingness  to 
pardon ;  with  the  invitations  of  Jesus — words  which 
strike  even  heathen  as  unique  in  their  pathos;  and 
with  the  Divine  promise  to  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
sustain  and  to  deliver  all  who  desire  to  struggle  with  evil 
and  to  overcome  it.  These  and  other  truths  were  repeated 
in  the  hearing  of  all  who  happened  to  be  in  the  chiefs 
court-yard  at  Shoshong  on  Sunday  afternoon.  So  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  such  a  selection  of  Scripture  is  pro<Iuc- 
tive  of  greater  result  in  the  enlightenment  and  edification  of 
such  a  congregation  than  the  rcjuling  of  a  chapter  or  part 
of  one.  I  remembered  the  words  of  a  wise  and  kind- 
hearted  teacher^  wlien  encouraging  ua  in  our  youth  to 
commit  passages  of  Scripture  to  memory, — "  Boys,  these 
are  God's  o\vn  words ;  it  must  be  good  for  us  all  to  have 
them  in  our  minds.  They  will  warn  us  of  danger,  sustain 
us  in  trial,  cheer  us  and  bless  us  in  life  and  in  death. 
Store  these  words  in  your  memory,  boj's,  and  depend  upon 
it  before  you  are  old  men  you  will  have  often  thanked  me 
for  directing  your  attention  to  them."  The  prophecy  of 
my  revered  teacher  lias  been  abundantly  verified  in  my 
own  experience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  that  of  others  of 
his  pupils.  In  the  same  way  I  argued  that  if  God's  own 
blessed  words  conceniing  Himself  and  concerning  man 
were  by  repetition  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  stranger, 
the  unwilling  listener,  and  even  the  profcssed  opponent  of 
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God*s  Word,  fts  I  met  them  in  the  public  court-3'ard  $X 

Shoshong,  beneficial  results  might  follow,  even  in  cases  nf 
which  the  preacher  might  never  hear.  Without  entering 
into  the  question  of  their  excelleace  under  all  circumsianoefi, 
I  thought  I  could  see  reason  why  good  men,  in  earlier 
times  and  Lu  rude  ages,  had  adopted  certain  forms  of  ser- 
vice, inscribing  also  important  scriptures  upon  the  walls  of 
the  house  of  God.  As  the  [leasantry  gathered  round  the 
church,  some  one  would  bo  found  ambitious  to  show  his 
6U{)erIor  learning,  by  spelling  over  to  his  companions  the 
Ten  Commandments  or  the  Creed,  or  the  words  of  Gospel 
which  were  plainly  inscribed  on  the  walls.  And  in  the 
ofl-rcpoated  service  the  ignorant  parishioners  learned  some- 
thing of  their  true  position  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  did 
not  however  appoint  any  portion  of  the  service  to  be 
audibly  joined  in  by  the  heathen  audience.  I  feared  leit 
such  responses,  ignorantly  matle,  should  come  to  satisfy 
their  minds,  and  detain  them  in  a  stagnant  formality.  Ab 
an  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  I  was  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  have  introduced  a  liturgical  form  if  I  had 
chosen  to  do  so.  The  short  address  which  I  gave  in  the 
kotla  was  usually  in  explaimtion  of  one  or  other  of  the 
texts  which  had  been  read  in  the  form  of  senice  uotr 
described. 

As  soon  as  this  service  in  the  town  was  over,  I  hastened 
home,  and  found  the  Europeans  who  might  be  then  at 
Shoshong  waiting  for  me  on  the  veranda.  We  had  now 
a  service  in  English  in  my  parlour,  not  lasting  longer  tJii^H 
an  hour.  I  had  always  great  pleasure  in  this  service,  aoP 
kept  it  up  regularly,  however  few  might  be  present.  It 
was  tisiially  attetided  by  all  the  Europeans — people  of 
all  Christian  Churches  joining  in  our  simple  worahipi 
Til©  passing  hunter^  aniving  on  Friday  or  Saturday, 
made    a  point   of  coming  up  to   the  service  in   English 
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on  Sunday  evening.  Tht*  resident  traders  at  Shoshong 
were  exemplary  in  their  attendance,  being  seldom  ab- 
sent. Old  associations  were  revived ;  early  and  perhfti)5 
forgotten  vows  brought  to  remembrance.  The  Christian 
Church  at  this  distant  outpost  of  her  army  had  words  of 
comfort  and  strengthening,  of  warning  and  entreaty,  to 
offer  to  her  wandering  children.  In  a  place  of  safety,  and 
beside  certain  certificates  and  otlier  documents  of  personal 
interest  and  value,  I  treasure  an  address  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  along  with  a  sum  of  money,  by  the  members 
of  this  English  congregation,  on  the  occasion  of  my  leaWng 
for  a  time  the  station  of  Shoshong.  There  is  no  document 
in  my  pofu;es.sion  on  which  I  set  greater  store  than  this 
spontaneous  and  unexpected  expression  of  affection  and  of 
respect  from  my  fellow-conntrynien  and  other  Englisli- 
speaking  people  in  Bechuana-land.  Fully  assured  of  the 
affection  of  my  Baniangwato  congregation,  and  also  of  the 
confidence  of  the  chief  and  others  who  remained  attached 
to  heathenism,  I  regarded  the  address  referred  to  as  an 
indication  that  T  had  not  altogether  failed  in  what  I  had 
always  set  before  me  as  an  object — to  be  the  servant  of  all 
classes  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  endeavour  not  to  set 
class  against  cLisa,  or  coluur  against  colour,  but  to  endeavour 
to  unite  all  in  the  common  service  of  God  through  Christ 
Jesus. 

The  work  of  the  missionary  has  only  heca  begun  at 
Shoshong.  I  have  not  been  in  haste  to  enrol  the  professing 
Christians  in  the  fellowship  of  a  church.  More  than  once 
I  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  sometliing  occurred 
to  deter  me.  It  is  true  I  never  heard  any  at  Shoshong 
express  the  same  definite  trust  in  the  Cliurch  and  its 
ordinances  for  salvation  as  expressed  by  Sechele.  But  the 
same  doctrines  which  liad  been  preached  to  the  Bakwena 
bad  been  inculcated  also  for  a  shorter  period  at  Shoshong. 
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By  delaying  the  organizntion  of  a  Christian  Cburcb,  I 
taught  the  disciples  that  their  safety  was  from  Jesus 
Christ,  and  tlirough  personal  faith  in  Him^  and  not  {torn 
the  missionary  or  from  the  Church.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  truth  supported  some  of  them  in  trying 
circumstances.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  a 
few — a  very  few — at  Shoshong  as  sincere  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ.  There  are  also  there  outer  circles  of 
hearers  of  the  Word,  whose  lives  are  more  or  les 
affected  by  the  teaching  of  the  gospel.  I  hope  that 
thoso  who  continued  true  to  Christ  in  temptation  and 
trial  will  form  a  good  nucleus  for  that  Church  which  I 
trust  our  Lord  will  graciously  build  among  the  Bamaag- 
wato. 

But  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the  mission  has  left  its 
mark  upon  the  whole  community.  Tixia  mark  may  not  be 
so  deep  as  we  could  M'ish,  still  it  is  visible.  Many  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  our  faith  are  now  tacitly  received  by  all 
classes.  After  rain  has  fallen  I  have  often  heard  old 
heathen  men  exclaim,  "God  has  helped  us  with  rain." 
Before,  it  would  have  been  announced  all  over  tlie  town 
as  the  rain  of  one  or  other  of  t!ie  priests  then  known  to 
be  practising  necromancy.  If  an  English  traveller  were 
now  to  ask  a  priest  if  he  had  the  power  of  making  rain, 
he  would  in  moat  cases  reply  in  the  negative.  **God 
alone  could  make  rain.  He  praye<l  to  Him  by  the  herbs 
and  plants  of  the  field,  as  his  fathers  had  taught  him ; 
the  white  men  were  taught  to  pray  from  the  books."  The 
young  men  are  not  growing  up  with  the  old  reverence  for 
customs  which  have  been  already  shorn  of  much  of  their 
mysteiy,  and  somewhat  modernized.  The  old  assumption 
of  power  nn  the  part  of  the  priests  and  sorcerers,  which  is 
still  kept  up  by  many,  was  more  likely  to  evoke  the 
reverence  and  the  sorvice  of  the  ignorant  people,  than 
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^Bower  and  blessing,  and  not  they  themselves. 

^H  A  short  time  before  I  ]eft  Shoshong  I  was  told  that 
throughout  the  whole  town  of  some  thirty  thousand  in- 
habit^inta,  thore  were  now  very  few  who  did  not  pay  a 
certain  deference  to  the  "  Letsatsi  ya  Morimo  " — the  Day 
of  God,  as  the  Sunday  is  called  by  the  Eamangwato. 
When  we  commenced  our  labours,  there  was  no  day  of 
rest  to  lighten  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  Pagan  life. 
During  the  few  years  of  our  residence  and  teaching,  it 
would  seem  that  a  certain  undefined  impression  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  community  at  large.  When  we  came 
away,  the  bulk  of  the  workers  in  the  fields  usually  stayed 
at  Jionie  on  the  Sunday.  And  even  in  the  hunting-field,  I 
was  told,  this  da)'  is  observed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
respect  even  by  the  heathen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tbe 
crudeness  of  the  ideas  which  animate  such  ignorant  masses 
at  an  early  stage  in  their  history. 

t"  We  observed,"  said  tlie  women  who  work  u\  the  fields, 
**  that  if  one  of  our  number  injured  herself  with  her  hoe, 
tt  was  always  on  tbe  Great  Day;  so  we  gave  up  working 
on  that  day." 
"  A  mivn  may  hunt  with  success  all  the  week,"  said  a 
heathen  man  in  my  hearing;  "but  if  he  goes  out  to  shoot 
on  Sunday,  he  gets  nothing  for  his  trouble.  He  meets 
with  a  lion,  or  Uunes  himself  with  a  thorn,  or  his  gun 
bursts." 

Now,  these  ideas  have  not  come  from  the  missionaries. 
They  were  never  threatened  with  such  things  if  they  broke 
the  Sunday  ;  but  by  teaching  and  example  the  missionary 
showed  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  peculiar  day,  a  day  for 
religion  and  for  God.  As  the  people  had  their  own 
recurring  religious  observances,  and  dances  at  the  time  of 
new  moon,  the  idea  of  a  day  set  apart  for  religion  was  not 
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entirely  new  to  them.  At  present  tbey  sbow  otitwat>J 
reft[>cct  to  the  Sunday  for  very  much  the  same  reason  u 
thoy  perform  any  of  their  old  religious  Bervices — from  few 
of  the  consequenoes  of  the  opposite  course.  It  is  6tt£ar 
to  abstain  from  work  on  the  Sunday.  Out  of  the  Urge 
number  who  go  this  length,  only  about  three  hundred  come 
to  church  on  the  Sunday.  They  have  moved  a  certain 
distance  ;  and  there  they  at  present  content  thein8elve& 
But  every  act  of  reverence  to  the  new  relij^'ion  is  an  act  ot 
treason  to  the  old  customs.  As  the  power  of  the  one 
increases  in  the  nunda  of  the  people  the  influence  of  the 
other  will  lost;  its  hold. 

In  the  beginning  of  18G9,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
missionaries  in  Be«huuna-knd,  which  was  held  at  Kurti- 
man.  Two  subjects  of  importance  were  discussed — the 
revision  of  the  Sechuona  Scriptures  and  the  establishment 
of  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  native  ministers.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  proceed  as  far  as  Cape  Town  with 
my  two  eldovSt  children,  who  were  old  enough  to  be  sent 
to  school  in  this  coimtry.  But  the  Directors  of  the  Society 
thought  that  after  working  for  ten  unbroken  years  north 
of  the  Orange  river,  I  ought  to  have  a  greater  change 
than  is  implied  in  a  visit  to  Cape  Town  jwr  ox-waggon  ; 
and  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany  my  family  to  Eng- 
land. This  in\'itation  reached  me  some  six  days  after  I 
left  Shoshong.  1  did  not  return,  but  wrote  to  my  friends 
there  to  inform  them  that  my  absence  from  the  station 
wonld  be  for  a  longer  period  than  1  had  anticipated  when 
I  left  The  District  Committee  made  arrangement*  that 
the  "  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  "  should  not  be  without 
a  shepherd  while  I  was  in  England.  I  have  had  two 
letters  from  Khamane  since  I  came  to  this  country,  written 
by  himself  in  his  own  language,  in  which  he  informs  me 
that  all  the  recognised  members  of  the  congregation  coo- 
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tinue  to  attend  the  weekly  servicea ;  but  the  meinbera  of 
the  "  outer  circle "  had  fallen  off  considerably  in  my 
aljsence.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  new  reli^aon 
has  taken  euch  root  at  Shoshong,  as  that,  with  a  supply  of 
Christian  literature,  it  would  not  readily  disappear,  even  if 
left  to  itaolf. 


^ 


My  story  of  every-day  life  and  work  is  now  told. 

The  subject  of  the  support  and  management  of  missions 
to  the  heathen  is  one  which  addresses  the  highest  Chris- 
tian thought  and  feeling.  Neither  the  necesisity  for  the 
work,  nor  th<3  motives  for  engaging  in  it,  appear  to  the 
man  who  is  not  thoroughly  and  deeply  a  Christian. 
It  is  not  so  witli  reference  to  benevolent  efforts  to  Chris- 
tianize and  elevate  the  degraded  at  home.  The  fact  is, 
moral  evil^  with  its  train  of  soitow  and  suffering,  in  our 
own  neighbour] lood,  becomes  a  nuisance  and  eyesore  wliich 
men  will  seek  to  remove  from  the  same  motives  that  in- 
fluence them  to  improve  the  drainage  of  the  town.  The 
good  offices  of  many  end  here ;  and  a  sharp  critic  might 
question  whether  genuine  benevolence  or  an  elevated  kind 
of  selfishness  had  most  to  do  with  their  beneficent  actions. 
But  '*  neither  pray  I  for  these  alone/'  said  our  Lord ; 
"  neither  care  I  for  these  only,"  says  Christianity.  The 
reeking  aiid  offensive  hovels  which  you  fear  may  contami- 
nate your  neiglibourhood,  call  forth  from  the  Saviour  only 
the  same  compassion  which  He  entertains  for  the  rude 
skin-clad  Pagan  in  his  circular  hut.  Your  Church  may 
be  insular,  your  creed  and  your  sjTnpathies  may  be  con- 
tracted; jHis  message  and  His  blessing  are  for  all  men 
without  distinction. 

The  past  liistory  of  tlie  Church  teaches  as  that  tlio 
lesson  of  expansion  and  aggression  has  been  one  which  in 
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other  ages  the  Church  has  not  readily  loomed.  Th« 
Church  has  had  several  mllying-criea  which  have  served  to 
incrcoiie  her  fallowers,  and  inspiru  them  with  new  zeaL 
But  after  a  tuue  the  ardour  of  the  devotion  has  subsided. 
The  first  cry  was,  "The  Lord  is  risi'.n."  Beginning  ai 
Jerusalem,  tliis  cry  emboldened  the  lips  of  the  timid 
Galileans  who  uttered  it,  and  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the 
murderers  of  Jesus  Christ,  filled  thousands  with  anguisii 
and  remorse,  till  the  message  of  repentance  through  faith 
cftbned  the  terror-stricken  multitude,  and  Cliristianity  wai 
planted  in  the  city  where  Christ  himself  was  cruci 
its  Divine  forgiveness  and  its  historical  credibility 
attested  in  the  fact  that  its  first  members  were 
among  the  murderers  of  its  Founder. 

After  a  time,  however,  this  happy  community  in  Jem- 
salem  would  seem  to  have  been  more  concerned  for  the 
consennng  and  ptrfootin*:;  of  its  own  corporate  existence 
tlian  for  the  pmpagation  of  the  gospel.  It  was  therefore 
taught  by  the  finger  of  Providence  that  the  Church  had  a 
higher  aim  than  even  the  edification  of  her  members  ;  or 
rather  that  the  highest  Christian  Hfeof  the  members  would 
bo  best  developed  by  battling  for  their  new-found  faith 
rather  than  by  luxuriating  in  it  in  the  daily  fellowship 
meetings  in  Jerusalem.  The  Church  was  compelled  to 
remember  the  command  of  her  Lord,  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature.  The  hand  of  persecutinn  dispersed  her 
members ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  they  who  were  scattered 
abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word." 

A  wild  cry  resounded  through  Europe  in  tho  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  that  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  was  in 
tlie  hand  of  tho  Saracen.  It  w^aa  but  an  empty  tomb  ;  the 
Lord  was  no  longer  there,  liaving  risen.  But  it  was  the 
place  where  He  had  lain,  and  Christendom  was  up  in 
arms  to  rescue  the  sacred  spot     It  was  a  misapprehended 
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ea  of  Christianity  to  support  its  pretensions  by  bnite 
rce.  But  wliilst  both  as  to  the  end  in  ^newond  the  mode 
attaining  it,  the  Crusades  exhibit  the  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  a  dark  age,  they  surely  teach  us  something 
more.  According  to  the  light  wliich  thoy  possessed,  the 
brave  men  who  hastened  to  the  East  from  every  European 
court,  conceived  that  thoy  were  devoting  themselves  to  the 
high  and  nob!e  service  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  Their 
blood  flowed  freely  in  Palestine,  while  the  treasures  and 
the  prayers  of  loved  ones  at  home  followeJ  and  sustained 
the  Chriatiau  warriors.  He  is  blind  who  can  see  no 
unselfish  heroism  in  the  brave  Crusader,  and  no  pious  Hbc- 
rality  in  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church  of  that  age. 

I  "Justified  by  faith"  was    the  cry   of  the  Reformation. 

I  The  dark  wall  of  sacerdotalism  between  Christ  and  His 
disciple  was  removed.  Personal  accountability  to  fiod  woa 
preached  to  the  people.  But  the  dissenting  Churches  of  the 
Reformation,  cut  up  into  isolated  sections,  either  gagged  or 
soothed  to  sleep  by  the  kings  and  queens  who  were  their 

;      foster  parents,  almost  entirely  lost  one  distinctive  charac- 

I  teristic  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Orthodox  in  creed — 
blameless  in  the  life  of  the  clergy — eminently  beneficial  in 
the  country  or  the  pariah  where  their  labours  were  carried 
on,  the  National  Established  Churches  had  no  organization 
for  aggressive  effort  on  the  heathenism  of  the  world.  Tlie 
idea  was  not  recognised  in  their  constitution  nor  in  their 
local  names.  It  was  perhaps  enough  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  lier  propaganda,  to  insure  that  Protestant 
Churches  should  have  none.     Whatever  may  have  been 

I  the  reaBon,  the  Reformation  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
cold  and  rigid  formalism,  interrupted  only  by  the  persistent 
and  despotic  efforts  of  rulers  to  impress  their  own  ideas  on 

*      the  Church  of  Christ — eflforts  which  were  welcomed  or 

I      borne  or  bravely  opposed. 
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"  Personal  devotion  to  a  personal  Saviour  *'  mxy  be  said 
to  have  been  the  cry  of  the  Methodist  and  Pietist  move- 
ment which  in  the  end  of  last  century  broke  in  npon  the 
slumbering  Christianity  of  the  period.  Personal  account- 
ability was  now  preached  in  a  wider  setifie  than  at  tiie 
Reformation.  Tlie  old  bottles  could  not  contain  the  new 
wine.  Dissent  from  dissenting  Churches  overflowed  the 
land.  Christian  men  who  professed  to  take  their  laws 
of  church-government  from  the  New  Testament,  and  who 
objected  to  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interference  wilh 
their  religious  life,  might  be  expected  to  exliibit,  in  coniMtc- 
tion  with  what  were  then  held  to  be  extreme  vievpB,  a  new 
phase  of  Christianity.  Accordingly,  we  have  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion of  some  thirteen  pounds  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  I  We  have  the  departure  for  India  of  him  who 
will  live  in  polite  literature  as  the  "  consecrated  cobbler" 
but  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  Dr.  William 
Carey,  the  eminent  Oriental  scholar  and  missionary.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  was  formed  at  tliis  time  ;  and 
from  the  beginning  was  thoroughly  catholic  in  its  character 
and  constitution.  Missionary  societies  were  also  estab- 
lished in  America  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  in  a 
few  years  Churches  which  disagreed  on  almost  evcrj'  other 
question  agreed  in  the  necessity  for  evangelizing  the  M-orld. 

The  Christian  Church  has  always  exhibited  the  highest 
types  of  character  when  fighting  for  some  worthy* 
specific  object.  These  local  stniggles,  however, 
away,  and  with  them  too  frequently  the  heroic  type 
character.  But  in  the  evangelization  of  Pagan  lands, 
there  is  a  vast  object  than  which  none  could  be  worthier, 
as  none  is  nearer  to  the  heart  of  Clirist  Himself.  "The 
gospel  for  every  creature  "  must  be  the  new  ndlying-cry  of 
the  Christian  Church.     In  pursuing  such  an  object,  elevated 
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)€«  of  Christianitj  may  be  expected  to  appear.     This 

more  than  rescuing  an  empty  tomb  from  infidel  hands. 
[t  ia  to  rescue  and  restore  the  bkirred  and  defiled  and 
rell-nigh  obliterated  image  of  God  in  His   crealxire  man. 

II  lionest  industry  may  be  service  to  God.  But  this  is 
ingels'  work.  It  is  to  carry  the  blessed  daj'light  of  Chris- 
ianity  into  benighted  regions  where  human  spirits  are 
groping  with  nothing  to  lighten  them  but  the  i^nis  fatuus 
of  superstition.  It  is  to  dispense  the  heavenly  balm  of 
Christ's  gospf^l  to  Boids  sick  unto  death.  It  is  to  combine 
in  one  life  the  highest  service  of  man  with  the  service  of 
God ;  to  help  and  to  sympathize  with  the  struggling  re- 
pentant spirit  seeking  after  the  light ;  and  when  the  light 
has  been  found  to  rejoice  with  Heaven  in  its  joy  "  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth." 

Where  then  are  the  knights  burning  with  enthusiasm  to 
engage  in  this  noblest  crusade  1  What  ducal  house  or  lordly 
name  is  represented  among  the  missionaries  of  the  English 
churchea  ?  Will  not  tlie  men  and  the  women  of  an  age 
wliich  we  affect  to  despise  rise  against  their  judges,  and  con- 
demn them  for  their  greater  selfishness  and  love  of  ease  ? 

Or  is  it  that  in  modem  times  there  is  a  return  to  the 
manner  of  early  Christianity^  and  He  who  called  the  un- 
learned and  the  obscure  to  be  His  disciples  and  witnesses, 
whilst  now  receiving  the  homage  of  the  titled  and  the 
wealthy,  as  at  the  beginning,  still  chooses  for  His  evan- 
gelists in  Pagan  lands  men  from  among  men,  so  that  the 
success  may  he  attributed  to  the  message  itself,  and  not  to 
the  political  or  social  infinence  of  the  messenger  1 

To  evangelize  Pagan  lands  then  is  not  onl}'  a  duty :  it  is 
Vu  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  the  same  error  for 
a  church  to  confine  her  energies  to  her  own  borders,  and  to 
exist  for  herself,  as  it  is  for  the  individual  Christian  to  live 
upon  his  own  inner  frames  and  feelings ;  or  to  ejctract  from 
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Oiiristianity  only  that  which  pleases  and  soothes  his  own 
feelings  and  tastes. 

It  scwms  to  me  that  at  present,  in  every  College  or  HaD 
of  Theology,  there  might,  with  great  advantage,  he  estab* 
li.shed  n  chair  or  lectnreship  for  the  henefit  of  young  men 
qualifying  themselves  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
directing  their  attention,  among  other  subjecta,  to  the  circmn- 
Btances  in  which  Chriatianity  was  embraced  in  the  various 
countries  in  Europe ;  the  history  of  the  missious  of  tie 
Church  of  Rome ;  the  history  of  modem  missions ;  the 
Pagan  religions  of  mankind — their  value,  and  their  in- 
adequacy. It  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  frotn 
every  such  College  young  men  will  go  forth  as  zuissioii- 
aries.  Therefore,  as  at  present  in  the  last  year  of  the 
curriculum  attention  is  given  to  such  subjects  as  wiD 
qualify  the  minister  at  home  for  his  ofBoe,  so  would  this 
lectureship  give  similar  assistance  to  those  intending  to  go 
abroad.  Were  all  students  to  attend  such  a  cla«a  in  tlteir 
last  year,  thoso  who  go  abroad  wuuKi  be  qualified  to  do  so, 
and  those  who  remain  at  home  would  be  better  fitted  to 
understand  and  to  explain  to  their  congregations  the  uatuiv 
of  the  work  abroful.^ 

The  work  of  aggressive  Christianity  ought  to  be  earnestly 
brought  before  the  attention  of  the  children  of  Christian 
families.  Children  see  the  names  of  their  parents  in  a  list  of 
subscriptions,  or  possibly  hear  their  father  speak  as  chedr- 
man  of  a  missionary  meeting  ;  but  beyond  these  things  no 
mention  is  made  of  tho  subject ;  or  perhaps  the  mother  or 
the  nurse  assembles  the  very  young  children  on  tlio  Sun- 
day afternoon  or  evening,  and  tells  them  some   strange 

'  8uch  a  lectareiflilp  Iiaa  been  alroiuly  eslablialiod  iu  connectioa  vith  Ui« 
Free  Cliurch  of  Scotlanil,  and  its  chair  is  nt  prc9oni  tilled  by  tlio  Rev.  Dr. 
Doff,  the  disiiDguisbcd  mUsionar}'  to  India.  For  some  ycAm  the  lut 
soasion  of  the  studeuta  of  the  London  Mltisiunai-)'  ScKiety  hiu  been  apeat 
in  fltadiea  bcariug  on  their  future  work,  under  the  tuition  of  tho  Ker.  Dr. 
Wanllaw,  who  also  laboured  many  years  In  India. 
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try  about  miftsionaries  abroad.  I  am  afraid  tbat  boj^ 
in  Bome  cases  are  even  discouraged  from  giving  their 
attention  to  the  service  of  tho  church  eitlicr  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  the  argument  is  used  to  them  that  if  they  can 
only  succeed  in  making  enough  money  they  can  have  more 
influence  for  good  than  if  they  become  ministers  or  mis- 
sionaries. This  is  certainly  not  what  the  father  said  when 
he  stood  on  the  missionary  pktform.  He  there  declared 
that  tho  work  of  the  missionary  was  the  noblest  on 
earth,  and  urged  young  men  to  give  their  attention  to  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  after  listening  to  such  diverse 
advices,  chilling  doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  most  sacred 
subjects  enter  tho  mind  of  the  yoTing  man,  and  he  learns 
to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  maxims  of  his  home  and  of 
the  society  in  which  he  moves,  "  Money  is  the  chief  thing; 
therefore  get  money."  Of  all  the  representatives  of  Chris- 
tian English  homes  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  how  many  are  Christian  evangelists  ?  This  is 
not  asked  by  way  of  disparaging  the  honest  and  honour- 
able pursuits  of  commerce;  nor  underrating  the  service 
which  commercial  men  can  render  to  the  cause  of 
religion.     But   I  ask, — Is   it   befitting  the  merciful  and 

I  unselfish  spirit  of  our  Christianity,  or  its  immense  impor- 
tance to  mankind,  that  so  much  of  our  energy  should  be 
devoted  to  ourselves — so  little  to  God  and  our  fellow-men ; 
80  much  effort  put  forth  from  deference  to  the  wishes  or 
maxims  of  friends  or  society — ao  little  in  obedience  to  the 
command  or  from  regard  to  the  strong  desire  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  1 

To  the  Christian  boy  or  young  man  who  may  have 
accompanied  me  thus  far  in  my  stor}',  1  shall  address  my 
concluding  sentences,  I  remember  it  was  pleasant  to 
dream  of  the  future  while  sitting  listening  to  the  music  of 

I     the  mountain  stream,  the  eye  meanwhile  watching  the  ever 

i  2u 
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changing  clouds  of  the  deep  blue  sumtner  sky, 
winter  fireiiide  also  I  often  mused  of  the  coining 
and  of  the  many-sidedneas  of  human  life,  while  forms  And, 
shapes  appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  glowing  emben 
before  me.  To  him  who  has  reached  those  years  of  rercrif 
and  resolve  let  me  address  an  honest  heart-felt  word  : — If 
you  have  faith  in  your  Saviour  and  a  sound  constitution ; 
if  you  have  acquired  or  can  obtain  a  liberal  education ;  if 
you  are  not  particular  about  what  you  eat  and  drink,  or 
the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  bed  you  sleep  on  ;  if  you 
believe  that  Clirist  is  able  and  willing  to  do  for  all  mea 
what  He  has  done  for  you — young  man,  leave  the  monry- 
making  to  your  brothers.  Let  there  be  at  least  one  out 
of  every  family  ilevoted  to  the  church  and  to  aggre^ve 
Christianity.  Be  a  missionary — a  preacher  of  the  goqwl 
among  the  heathen — a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  1 
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SECTION  I. — ANTIQIHTIES  AST)  TR^VDmONS — STEREOTYPING 
,  TENDENCY  OF  SOrai  .^J^RICAN  SUPERSTITION. 

^^  A  PROMINENT  place  in  the  hifitory  of  all  nations  is  occupied 
^^ky  accounts  of  the  nuiuerous  wars  which  they  have,  waged. 
^pin  Southnru  Africa  those  who  have  mingled  with  its  nide 
1^  lAOes,  find  that  ttiere  also  ever}'  tribo  has  its  own  tniditious 
'  of  strifes  and  feuds,  resulting  in  conquest  or  defeat. 
Within  the  memory  of  mnUj  insignificant  tribes  have  risen 
to  importance  through  the  ability  of  their  chit^ftain  or 
commander  j  whilst  other  clans,  fonneriy  of  importance, 
have  been  entirely  swept  away,  by  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  savage.  Extermination  has  been  in  some 
instances  avoided  by  speedy  flight  over  a  vast  expanse  of 
territory.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  the  same  district  of 
country  has  changed  hands  several  times  in  recent  yeai-s. 
I  have  never  myself  met  with  a  tribe  whose  traditions  did 
not  point  to  another," and  sometiimes  distant  locality,  as 
having  been  at  a  former  period  the  residence  of  their 
ancestors.  But  whilst  constant  changes  have  been  taking 
place  amongst  these  uncultivated  races,  we  have  no  litera- 
ture in  which  to  find  tlieir  drt^ary  record.  Tradition  sheds 
its  uncertain  light  backivanla  for  only  a  few  generations, 
and  then  leaves  us  in  the  dark.  Beyond  this,  a  bare  liat 
of  the  names  of  chiefs  is  all  that  haa  been  preserved  in  the 
various  tribes.  The  Kaffirs  liWng  to  the  east  of  Capo 
Colony  would  ecem  to  have  given  the  greatest  attention 
to  genealogical  questions.  Some  tribes  among  them  reckon 
ap  eleven  ancestors,  others  fourteen ;  whilst  the  oldest  or 


pareat  tribe,  the  Abatembu  or  Tembookiea,  treasuraB 
its  memury  as  many  as  eighteen  cliiefs^taking  us  back, 
according  to  recent  compuUition,  to  about  A.r>.  1400.* 

To  the  passing  traveller  the  country  itself  tells  little  of 
its  past  inhabitants.  Here  and  there,  however,  such 
"  marks  "  have  been  made  on  it  as  testify  to  tho  fact  of  ita 
haviiig  had  ancient  OGcu]>ants,  and  some  of  them  apparently 
of  greater  force  and  talent  than  its  present  masters.  In 
certain  eaves  \rithin  tho  colony,  drawings  of  animals,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Bushmen,  were  discovered  by  the 
colonists  at  an  early  date,  and  are  described  by  Barrow.^ 
who  WW  them  in  1797.  "For  accuracy  of  outline  and 
correctness  of  tho  different  parts /'  says  Sir  John,  "  worse 
drawings  have  passed  through  the  engraver's  hand&*' 
Considerable  curiosity  was  excited  among  naturalists  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  discovery 
among  those  drawings  of  the  representation  of  an  azdnud 
with  one  horn,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  unicorn  of 
Scripture.  This  animal,  which  had  the  head  and  neck  of 
a  giraffe,  whilst  its  horn  was  placed  not  on  the  middle  but 
on  the  right  side  of  its  forehead,  probably  existed  merely 
in  the  suiTerstition  of  the  Bushmen,  as  does  a  certain  bird 
called  tiari  in  the  mythology  of  the  Bechuanas. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa,  the  huntsman 
and  the  naturalist,  whose  pursuits  may  lead  them  to  visit  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  find  on  their  most  inaccessible 
heights  the  little  stone  walls  or  enclosures,  usually  forming 
part  of  a  circle,  which  partially  surrounded  the  dwellingi 
of  former  inhabitants.  But  beyond  informing  us  that 
man's  hand  placed  them  where  thoy  now  are,  these  ancient 
fences — many  of  which  are  nearly  liid  by  grass  and 
creepers — tell  ua  nothing  more  that  is  definite  ;  for  such 
enclosures  are  used  more  or  less  by  all  tho  South  African 
tribes.  At  Lobatse,  near  to  Sechcle's  To^vn,  we  find  the 
ruins  of  a  native  town,  all  the  walls  of  which  are  built  of 

I  The  Past  and  future  qf  Uie  Kafir  Jlaca.  By  Rev.  W.  C.  Uolden. 
London,  1866. 

'  Travtis  iM  the  Interior  </  Souihem  Africa  in  the  Tears  1797  tmd 
179S.    By  John  Barrow,  Esq.     Loodou,  1901-4. 
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stone.  It  is  laid  out  after  the  manner  of  a  Bechtiana 
town  ;  each  snbdiWsion  hanng  the  Kmall  courtyard  and 
cattle-pen  of  its  master.  Evrry  wall  is  a  circle,  or  part  of 
a  circle.  It  would  eeem  that  no  native  of  South  Africa 
ever  drew  a  struiglit  liuOj  until  he  learned  to  do  so  from 
Europeans.  Tho  workmanship  of  these  walls  is  good  ;  the 
"joints"  are  well  broken;  and  other  rules  are  attended 
to,  kno^vn  to  those  who  build  what  ib  called  in  Scotland 
"  a  dry  stane  dyke."  The  Bechuanas  living  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  uniformly  tell  us  that  these  walls  are  the  ruins 
of  a  town  formerly  occupied  by  the  Bangwakctse,  a  tribe 
of  Bechuanaa,  If  this  is  tniCj  these  people  have  sadly 
deteriorated  as  to  their  style  of  building,  for  not  a  eiEgle 
house  in  their  present  town  is  built  of  stone,  not  a  single 
cattle-pen  in  the  style  of  those  at  Lobatse, 

On  the  bank  of  the  Inipakwe  river,  and  in  a  district 
which,  when  I  passed  through  it  in  1803^  was  all  but 
entirely  stripped  of  human  inlmbitants,  we  have  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  smelting-fumace,  the  walls  of  which  are  built 
in  the  same  style  of  workmanship  as  those  at  Lobatse. 
Here,  therefore,  in  a  district  which  is  now  a  ivilderness, 
there  must  have  formerly  lived  an  industrious  and  semi- 
civilised  community,  probably  the  Mashona,  who  now 
reside  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  Matebein  Zulus, 
and  have  had  hitherto  little  intercourse  with  English- 
men. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  circumstance  tending  to  throw 
light  on  tho  dark  history  of  the  country,  is  the  discovery 
of  ancient  pits  or  mines,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tatie,  in 
which  gold  had  been  dug  in  some  pre\'iou8  age.  None  of 
the  present  natives  of  the  country  had  noticed  these  pita. 
When  discovered  by  Europeans  in  18C7  they  were  nearly 
filled  up  again  with  the  drifting  sand ;  and  in  tho  case  of 
one  of  them  a  large  mopane  tree  was  growing  out  of  what 
had  been  once  the  mouth  of  a  gold  mine.  In  this  con- 
nection I  may  mention,  that  when  the  stone  walls  of  my 
kitchen  at  Shoshong  Lad  risen  to  some  height,  a  native 
of  the  Makalaka  tribe,  after  sun'eying  them  attentively, 
remarked  to  me  that  he  bad  now  a  new  thought  concern- 
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ing  oertaia  walls  in  his  native  country,  which  lay  to  the 
north-east.  He  said  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had  looked  on 
them  as  he  did  on  tho;  mountains  and  tlie  plains — as  things 
which  had  always  been  whnre  he  beheld  them ;  but  since 
he  had  been  the  stone  walle  built  by  white  men,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  in  his  native  land  must 
have  been  built  by  the  same  peojjle.  In  a  work  which 
Las  recently  come  nndcr  my  notice/  I  find  it  asserted  that 
white  men  had  seen  tlieso  or  similar  ruins  in  the  district 
indicated  by  my  servant.  In  the  extensive  region  of  the 
recent  gold  discoveries,  we  may  hope  to  find  more  than 
usually  abundant  material:?  to  instruct  us  as  to  the  past 
history  uf  the  country.  As  soon  as  it  became  probable 
tliat  the  source  of  the  Nile  was  farther  south  tlian  either 
the  Victoria  or  Albert  Nyanza,  learned  i>eople  reminded  as 
that  Ptolemy  was  in  possession  of  this  knowledge,  and  that 
old  Portuguese  maps  also  contained  it  And  as  soon  as  it 
became  certain  that  ancient  gold  mines  had  been  discovered 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  we  were  reminded  that  Milton 
had  written  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost — - 

••  And  Sof«l»,  thought  Ophir." 

Some  are  even  sanguine  enough  to  prophesy  that  not  only 
is  gold  likely  to  be  obtained  there  in  remunerative  quan- 
tities, but  that  monuments  of  the  past  may  bo  discovered 
which  shall  throw  light  upon  the  former  owners  of  the 
mines,  and  possibly  upon  Scripture  itself^  showing  where 
King  Solomon  procured  at  least  some  of  the  commoditiee 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings;  and  where  gold  was 
usually  obtained  at  the  much  earlier  period  when  the  Book 
of  Job  was  written. 

But  these  are  sorry  materials,  even  when  taken  together, 
to  stand  as  the  monuments  of  man's  residence  during  the 
long  past,  botvveen  the  district  of  the  Zambese  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  are 
those  illustrative  of  a  similarly  rude  though  happily  less  pro- 
tracted age  in  the  history  of  our  own  island — the  age  of  the 
round  "wattlo-and-daub"  hut,  whose  painted  or  well-greased 
'  Rained  CUies  *^  Zitiu-iand,    By  Colonel  Walnifili^y. 
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occupant  lived  chiefly  by  the  chase,  to  whicli  he  sallied 
forth  armed  with  bow  and  arrow. 

The  religion  or  superstition  of  a  people  has  an  immense 
and  direct  influence  on  their  physical  condition.     Illiifttra- 
tiona  will  at  once  occur  from  Christianity,  Judaism,  Maho- 
metanism,  Confucianism,  and  Bralmiinism.    The^e  religions 
have   had   direct   and    specific   effecta   on   their  votaries, 
encouraging  free  thought,  inquiry,  and  discovery,  or  stereo- 
typing a  social  system,  and  causing  it  to  descend  unchanged 
for  thousands  of  years.     For  instance,  in  China  for  the  last 
2000   years  the  sameness  of  the  Chinaman's  features  has 
been  equalled  only  by  the   changeless    monotony   of  his 
religious  and  social  life.     Every  one  knows  how  the  re- 
ligious traditions  of  the  past  have  divided  and  enthralled 
the  ]»opulation  of  India.     Whilst  there  was  more  apparent 
variety  than  in  China,  there  was  also  a  much  great<^r  bond- 
(        age,  and  a  more  rigidly  defined  monotony.     The  aj-^tcm  of 
caste  taught  the  Hindoo  that  he  must  be  in  everythitig  the 
counterpart  of  his  father,  not  in  opinions  merely,  but  as  to 
status  in  society  and  profession  or  trade.     With  regard  to 
the  religion  or  superstition  of  Southern  Africa  travellers 
have  told  widely  differeut  tales.     Some  writers  find  more 
'        in   the  native  customs   than  observation   would  warrant, 
when  unjLssisted  by  the  imagination.     Others  again  cannot 
find  language  too  strong  to  express  their  estimate  of  the 
brutishness  of  the  people,  and  tlieir  utter  want  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling.     Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  would  seem 
to  be,  that  the  moat  degraded  have  not  ceased  to  be  wor- 
i        shippers.      Fetichism,or  the  trust  in  the  jiower  of  fetiches 
'        or  charms,  is  the  form  of  religion  most  extensively  followed 
in  Southern  Africa.     This  kind  of  superstition  may  appear 
I        BO  trivial  to  some  that  a  recent  English  traveller  passes  it 
I        by  as  "hocus-pocus;"  but  we  must  not  forget  that  what- 
jt        ever  ita  nature  it  was  all  that   stood  between  our  own 
I        ancestors  and  the  unseen,  and  indeed  to  this  day  is  not 
\        obsolete  in  Europe  or  in  England.    Like  the  sacrifices  offered 

kto  Pagan  gods,  or  to  spirits  of  the  dead,  the  observances  of 
fetichism  are  simpler  and  mder  attempts  to  appease  or  to 
please  the  imseen,  to  ward  off  evil  and  to  bring  good  to  the 
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devotee.  For  the  saiae  reoaon  that  ho  offers  a  goat  to  hit 
anceatora,  tlio  African  priest  will  lift  up  a  cJiarm  on  the  end 
of  a  pole  in  the  court-yard  of  the  town,  or  will  wear  on  hifl 
own  brow  the  claw  uf  a  tiger,  or  will  bum  a  mark  in  his 
forehead  with  the  charred  end  of  a  certain  piece  of  wood. 
Tlie  earnest  manner  in  which  the  ceremome$  are  performed* 
and  the  satisfaction  which  is  expresf;ed  whon  all  has 
gono  thruugli  according  to  rule,  testify  to  the  force 
the  sanction  uf  that  which  is  handed  down  from  remote 
antiquity.  In  most  of  the  tribes  Ave  find  the  ideas  of 
ceremonial  cleanness  and  unclcanness,  as  well  as  of  saciificv 
and  of  itrayer  to  the  spirits  of  de^Mirted  chiefs.  My  pre- 
sent object  is  not  to  describe  these  ceremonies,  but  to 
draw  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  throughout  Southern 
Africa  there  uhtaius,  in  connection  with  the  religion  or 
superstition  of  the  people,  the  saiue  devotion  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  and  the  same  disinclination,  on  "religious" 
grounds,  to  give  them  up,  which  characterize  the  natiTea 
of  India, — it  being  understood  that  the  possession  of  a 
literature  eriiibles  the  Hindoo  to  develop  the  same  ideas  in 
a  more  intensified  and  subtle  form.  The  existence  of  this 
feeling  among  the  South  African  tribes  renders  it  probable 
that,  as  in  India,  not  only  religion,  but  the  whole  social 
system,  has  been  stereotyped  for  ages.  This  would  seem 
to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  sculptures  represent  dresses  and  occupations  and 
utensils  such  as  may  be  seen  in  any  native  town  in  Southern 
Africa  at  the  present  day.  Tliere,  aa  in  India,  a  man  may 
do  only  what  his  fathers  have  done,  and  wear  what  his 
fathers  have  worn.  A  Bushman  has  told  me  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  him  to  plant  or  to  keep  live  stock.  His 
forefathers  knew  notlung  but  the  game  and  the  roots  of 
the  earth,  which  was  to  him  a  reason  why  he  also  should 
know  no  more,  A  Bechuana  man,  who  wears  his  cincture 
in  one  way,  is  shocked  with  the  Zulu,  who  wears  it  after 
another  fashion,  and  with  the  Kaffir,  who  hardly  wean 
anything  at  all ;  and  his  name  for  these  triljes  (Mapotoko) 
has  reference  to  their  not  being,  in  \m  estimation,  suffi- 
ciently clothed.     The  peaceful  and  industrious  Makalaka 
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told  mc  that  Morimo  (Croil)  Iiatl  not  ^vcn  them  cattle  like 
the  Bechuana«,  but  skill  in  agriculture ;  tlieir  corn  was 
their  cattle.  The  warlike  jiulus  and  Kaffirs  again  point  to 
tlieir  spears,  and  inform  you  that  these  are  their  cattle  j 
and  one  of  the  pruud  titles  of  their  chief  is  **  Eater-by- 
force."  It  is  probable  that  such  tribal  distinctions,  such 
"  division  of  labour  "  in  the  dreary  Pagan  life,  have  obtained 
from  earliest  times.  Although  all  are  rejuly  enough  after 
a  time  to  adopt  European  weapons,  and  most  of  them  to 
don  Euroi>ean  clothing,  they  show  little  desire  to  inter- 
change either  weapons  or  clothing  among  themselves." 
Instead,  therefore,  of  having  to  dig  up  an  arrow-head  or 
axe-head,  or  minutely  examine  the  texture  of  some  cloth 
found  in  an  ancient  grave,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa,  we 
Imve  but  to  deiicribo  the  people  and  their  mode  of  life 
when  first  met  by  Europeans. 

In  the  case  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  those 
who  practised  the  few  rude  arts  of  South  African  industry, 
self-interest  would  increaao  the  attention  which  HUporstition 
deinaudcd  should  be  paid  to  tlie  actiuirement  of  these  arts 
by  the  young.  They  received  insight  into  their  secrets  as 
a  semi-religious  service.  Magic  and  science  were  here,  as 
elsewhere,  closely  blended.  The  young  worker  in  iron, 
for  instance,  was  taught  that  certain  charms  were  as 
necessary  to  the  process  of  smelting  the  ore  or  of  forging 
the  iron  into  hoes  and  spears,  as  were  the  charcoal  and  the 
bellows.  And  so  potent  were  the  spells  which  the  iron- 
master used  to  protect  the  scene  of  hia  industry  from 
intrusion  and  depredation  that  no  uninitiated  jiersou 
thought  it  safe  to  ap]>roach.  Tlius  useful  knowlwlge,  in 
a  atereot>7)ed  form,  Avas  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
protected  and  sanctioned  by  a  stereotyped  superstition. 

*  Sir  John  Lubbock,  iu  hia  Prehistoric  Man,  p.  421,  has  tho  statement 
that  the  Uottcntoto,  or  lat«  years,  not  only  used  iron  weapons,  but  ercQ 
Vade  stich  for  thomsolves.     On  referring  to  KoLben,  the  tuLliohty  quoled 
y  Sir  John,  I  have  not  been  able  to  disooTer  any  poaitagft  which  refers  to 
the  art  as  having  been  then  recently  mtrodaoed  among  the  Eottentota. 
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SECTION  IL — DIVISION  OF  NATIVES  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 
INTO  TWO  FAMILIES. 

(a.)  Language. 
The  tribes  of  Southern  Africa  may  be  divided  into  two 
families.  Thia  division  holds  good  as  to  language,  many 
religious  rites  and  social  customs,  as  well  as  physical 
appearance.  In  the  second  family  I  omit  tlie  Q&mM 
of  several  tribes  living  between  Natal  and  the  Znmbese^ 
giving  only  those  with  wliom  I  have  come  into  pereonal 
contact.  Those  given  in  the  first  family  exhaust  the 
tribes  belonging  to  this  race  of  men  in  Southern  Africa : — 

First  Family.  Second  Family, 

Bnshmen.  Kaffirs. 

Hottentots.  Zulus. 

Koi'an  n  as.  Fingoes. 

Griquas.  Basutos. 

Bochuanas. 
Paroaras. 
Makobas. 
Makalaka. 
Mashona. 

The  comparative  study  of  the  languages  of  Southern 
Africa  will  no  doubt  throw  great  liglit  upon  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  country,  especially  ua  to  the  descent  and  com- 
mingling ut'  the  various  tribes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true 
that  the  absence  of  a  native  literature,  such  as  that  of  India 
or  China,  will  considerably  curtail  the  fulness  of  the  infoiv 
mation  from  this  source.  Missionaries  have  reduced  to 
writing  the  languages  of  the  people  to  whom  they  have 
gone  as  evangelists ;  and  recently  these  and  other  contri- 
butions to  the  philology  of  Southern  Africa  have  been 
analysed  and  classified  by  Dr.  Blcek,  of  Cape  Town,  in  a 
work  which  is  still  in  progress.^ 

HoiUniot  and  Bushman  Languages. 
With  reference  to  the  Bushman  hinguage,  no  EuropaaD 

*  A  ComparaHvc  Orammur  tif  South  African  Lnnguafftt.      In  Progress. 
By  WUhelm  H.  J.  Bloek,  Ph.D.     London,  1858  and  16«i». 
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has  yet  thoroiiglily  mastered  it.  But  **  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  its  relationship  to  the  Hottentot  language  is  at 
least  very  remote.  In  fact  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be 
found  to  belong  to  what  may  bo  called  tlie  gendc-rless 
langnj^es.  MernVn^rs  of  this  class  seem  to  exist  in  almost 
all  other  jwirts  of  the  world,  and  they  inteniipt  particularly 
the  conti^iity  of  sex-denoting  langtiagea  in  Northern 
Africa  {Bomu,  Mandenga,  etc.) ;  Europe  (Basque,  Hun- 
garian, Finnian,  etc.)  ;  Asii  (Tartaric,  Mongolian,  Dra- 
vjdian,  etc.)  They  occupy  also  some  portions  of  America, 
and  the  whole  Australian  continent."  * 

The  Hottentot  language,  which  is  the  best  known  of 
this  divisinn,  >>elong8  to  the  sex-denoting  languages.  It 
haa  a  dual  number.  Its  pronouns  are  formed  from  the 
derivative  Kuffixt'S  of  the  nouns.  It  has  therefore  more  in 
common  with  the  Egj'ptian,  Semitic,  and  Aryan  languages, 
than  with  any  of  the  languages  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Africa.  This  fact  was  recently  ascertained  inde- 
pendently, and  almost  at  the  same  time,  by  different 
Bcliolars.  We  give  as  an  illustration  the  declension  of  a 
fiingle  Hottentot  noun  as  to  gender  and  number  : — 


Sin^dar.  Vhoi-p 

Plural.  khoi-^rti 

Dual.  khoi-i/w 

Singular,  khoi-s 

FlwaL  khoi-^i 


man  (husband). 
men  (Imsbands). 
two  men  (husbands). 


woman, 
women. 


Singttlar. 

Plural. 

Dual 


khoi-i 
khoi-n 
khoi-m' 


person. 

people  (persons). 
two   persons    (a    man    and 
woman,  or  two  women). 


The  following  Hottentot  sentences  show  how  the  suffixes 
do  duty  as  pronouns  : — 


Si -(I  a  e*s» 
Our  haDilsome 


khoi-p 
man 


ta  khui, 
does  appear, 


*n&mhi  da-ra. 
lovo  him  we  do. 


'  Comp.  Grammar,  tntroduction. 


*Ibid.  ParliL  p.  120. 
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Si-da  e-w 
Our  hflutlsome 

Si-dft  e-sa 
Our  handsomo 

Si -da  o-aa 
Our  faatidsome 


khoi-yu 
men 

tani-« 

woman 

tara-Zi 

women 


ra  kliui, 
do  appear, 

ta  khnt, 
doei  appear, 

ra  khut, 
du  ap{*ear. 


'nam-jTU-da-ra. 
love  tht:tn  ve  da 

^ziam-^da-nL 
love  her  we  do. 

'nam-i^v-da-ra.' 
love  ifiem  we  do. 


Wliat  Europeans  know  as  "  clicks,"  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  Hottentot  family.  Three-fourtbs 
of  the  syllabic  eleiiienta  of  the  Hottentot  language  are  said 
to  hegin  with  clicks.  Judging  from  its  effect  on  the  ear, 
a  still  greater  number  obtain  in  the  Bushman  language. 
Clicks  are  not  confined  to  this  family,  however.  They  are 
found  in  other  African  languages,  as  in  Zulu  and  Kaffir, 
and  a  few  words  in  Sesuto,  and  it  is  said  in  the  (Salla 
language  of  North  Africa.  In  the  Circassian  language, 
according  to  Klaproth,  they  are  also  to  be  found  ;  and  in 
the  language  q)okun  in  Guatemala.^  However  difficult  it 
may  be  for  European  adults  to  acquire  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  these  uiicouth  aoundSj  children  of  Europeans 
growing  up  in  tho  country  acquire  the  language  i)erfectly. 
Wlien  travelling  through  the  Bushman  country  to  the 
north  of  Shoshong,  one  of  my  own  children,  who  was  then 
just  at  the  age  when  every  sound  which  is  heard  is  imitated 
with  greater  or  less  success,  was  able  to  pronounce  several 
of  the  Bushman  clicks  which  he  heard  spoken  by  the  guides 
at  our  camp  fire,^ 

Tljoflc  languages  have  also  a  peculiarly  jerky,  mono- 
syllahic,  and  uncouth  effect,  besides  the  clicks ;  and  some 
of  the  ■words  are  pronounced  as  if  the  person  were  singing. 
And  this  abrupt  variation  of  tone  is  necessary  in  order  to 

^Comp,  Gmmmar,  Part  ii.  ■  Ibid.  p.  14. 

■  Two  of  these  "clickii"  are  in  conitant  nsa  in  England.  Many  people^ 
when  shocked  or  mirprisod,  withdraw  tho  ])oitil  uf  the  tongue  suddenly  from 
tho  shut  teeth,  and  the  result  la  n  sound  something  like  I  s  blended  into  oae. 
In  Zulu  and  in  Hottentot  this  U  a  constantly  recurring  consonant.  Then 
in  certain  di^trivts  drivers  orgQ  on  their  horses  by  a  sound  familiar  to 
many,  and  which  is  made  by  the  tongue  at  the  side  of  tho  month.  This 
is  anotbur  consonant,  which  may  occur  at  the  btgiuiung  or  tlie  middle  of] 
a  word,  and  is  rupreseuted  Vy  z  in  Zulu, 
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speak  the  language  intelligibly,  because  there  are  some 
words  which  are  the  same  in  sound,  but  are  modified  in 
meaning  by  the  tone  in  which  they  are  uttered.  Thus  a 
certain  word  in  Koranna,  if  pronounced  in  a  loud  key, 
means  handkerchief ;  the  same  word,  three  notes  lower, 
means  the  spot ;  and  four  notes  lower  still,  it  stands  for  the 
adjective  dark}  I  have  been  much  interested  to  find  that 
there  arc  also  four  "tones"  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
that  the  giving  of  the  proper  one,  as  in  Koranna.  i.s  essen- 
tial to  the  understanding  of  the  sentence.  Dr.  Lockhart, 
who  resided  some  years  at  Pekin,  as  medical  missionary, 
supplies  mc  with  the  following  ilhistration.  In  Chinese, 
a  certain  word  in  tlie  first  tone  means  to  fly ;  in  the  second 
tone,  lo  subsist ;  in  the  third  tone,  to  swim  ;  and  in  the 
fourth  tone, /o  ts^w:.  The  necessity  for  "pitching"  one's 
words  in  Chinese  at  the  proper  height  will  bo  apparent 
when  it  is  seen  how  widely  different  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  one  tone  from  what  it  is  in  another.  The 
Hottentots  and  Korannas  have  this  peculiarity  in  their 
languages  in  common  with  the  Chinese.  We  shall  see  that 
their  pliysical  appearance  resembles  the  same  people.  In- 
deed, the  Bushmen  are  frequently  called  Chinese  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  in  correspondence  which  has  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.^ 


I  The  Ba-ntu  Family  of  Langudges, 

"  The  Kaffir  language  belongs  to  an  extensive  family  of 
languages,  which  occupy  (as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes)  tho 
whole  of  the  South  African  continent,  extending,  on  the 
eastern  side,  from  the  Keiskama  to  the  equator,  and  on 
the  western  side  from  32'^  south  to  about  8°  north  latitude. 
Members  of  this  family  of  languages,  which  we  call  the 
Ba-ntu  family,  arc  also  spread  over  portions  of  Western 
Africa,  aa  far  as  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  Bullom  and 
Timneh  languages  are  cousins  to  the  Kaffir.  They  are 
here  interspersed,   particularly  by  members  of  the  Got 

J  Sir  G.  Grey's  Librarr,  vol.  i.  Part  i.  p.  20. 

*  Papers  relative  to  Cape  of  Good  Uoj>e,  Part  i.  p.  92. 
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family  of  languages  (Fulali,  Wolof,  Oa,  etc.),  which  beli 
to  the  same  class  of  languages  as  the  Ba-utu  family, 
forms  together  with  it  the  African  section  of  this  cIoM ; 
whilst  the  Malay,  Polynesian,  and  Papuan  familie-s  are  to 
be  couBiilered  as  members  of  the  Oceanic  section  of  the 
same  class.  It  has  been  divided  into  three  great  branches, 
each  branch  comprising  several  languages  wliich  are  as 
distinct  from  each  other  aa  perhaps  Knglish  is  from.  Ger- 
man, or  French  from  Italian  or  Portuguese."  ^ 

The  affinity  between  these  languages,  as  well  aa  the 
peculiarity  of  their  formation  of  the  plural  by  prefix 
change.?,  will  apjiear  from  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  Grammar  already  quoted,  and  giving  the  words 
"  jjerson  "  and  "  f>ersous"  as  used  in  fourteen  of  the  Ba-ntu 
family  of  languages.  A  reference  to  the  map  will  show 
over  what  an  extensive  arrA  they  are  spoken,  from  Kaffir- 
land  on  the  soutli-eiifit  to  Fernando  Po  on  the  north-wesL 

Tlirough  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tumor,  author  of 
NintkcH  Years  in  PohjiusUij  I  am  able  to  supply  two  speci- 
mens of  the  Oceanic  Section  of  the  Bantu  family  : — 


AriucAK  Sectiox. 

Singular.                     PltiraL 

English, 

,     Person,        ,         .     persons. 

JVouM  qf  Tribe. 

Kaffir, 

.    n-wiu-ntu,    ,        .    a-fto-ntu. 

Tekeza, 

.    a^iu-no,      .         .     m-no. 

Southern  do., 

mu-nu,         .         .     ba-nn  vat 

Sechuana, 

.     Mtyihu,       .        .     Jo-thu. 

Tette, 

.     J/u-nttu  or  ifwntto,  Fa-ntttL 

Makua, 

.     Mu-tUx,       .        .     A-ttu. 

KihiaUy 

.     jl/u-ndu,      .         .     Fa-ndn, 

Kikaraba, 

,     Mu-uduj      .         .     j^-ndu. 

Ki&ambala, 

.     3/u-ntu,       .         .     Kvi-ntu- 

Kinika, 

.     Mu-t\i,         .         .     A-t\i. 

Kisuolicli, 

.     3/-tu,          .        .     ira-tu. 

Otyiherero  (Damara),  o-77j«-ndu,    .         ,     o-w-ndu. 

1  Conp.  Oram,  p.  2.              _^._ 
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Navu  q/*  Tribe,  SingxUar. 

Sindongft  or  Ovambo,  n-m-tu, 
Bikele,  .         .     mu-tyx, 

Fenmndo  Po,  .     Zv^tshu, 


Plaral. 

0-a-ntu. 
6o-tyi. 


Ocujrio  Svcnov. 

Central     Polyuceia, )     .   .         .  x        * 

y  •*  >  0  U  tangata,         .     o  tangata. 

WesUrn   PolvTiesia.  )     , 

rp  ''  ?" "  aremama,  aremama. 

The  Ba-ntu  languages  differ  widely  from  those  previously 
described.  The  Hottentot  and  Bushman  languages  are 
abrupt,  and  abound  with  consonants.  Tlie  Ba-ntu  lan- 
guages, on  the  other  hand,  are  rich  in  vowel  aounda.  The 
Rechuana  may  he  said  to  he  a  euphonious  and  flowing 
languii^e.  All  words  end  iu  a  vowel  as  in  lUilian,  or  in 
the  ringing  uij^  which   is  a  combination  occurring  at  the 

•  beginning  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  words,  thus,  mjiika,  a 
prieat  or  sorcerer;  ngo-ngo-rega,  to  murmur.  But  the 
most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  family  of  languages 
is,  that  the  pronouns  are  originally  borrowed  from  the 
derivative  prefixes  of  the  noims.  The  following  examples 
will  show  the  method  of  constructing  a  sentence  in  Se- 
chuana : — 

£athii  ha       tsile. 

People        have  come. 

fothu  ha      6aiatIo. 

Puuplv  (are)  beaatifal, 

liaihxx  ba  ba  isileng       ha    Aaintle. 

People       who  have  come  (are)  beautiful. 

SftXaxe         #■  K  tala        st      pintle. 
(The)  tree  which  ia  green  (is)  beautiful. 

Tliis  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  correct  for  us  to  say  iu 
English  : — 

/*fople  pt  come,  for  people  have  come. 

i^eople  pe  pe  cume  pn  pleasaut,  fvr  people  who  have  come  are 
pleasant. 

fVovemmeDt  go  go  good, /or  a  govcmment  which  ia  good. 

CuvcmmeDt  go  go  good  go  aeceMary,/or  a  govcmmeDt  which  in 
good  is  oeceaiary. 
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The  following  sentence  has  alrcwly  b(*en  givon  in  the 
Hottentot  language  ;  I  now  present  it  in  tho  language  of  i 
one  of  the  African  and  one  of  the  Oceanic  sections  of  the 
Ba-ntu  family.  The  relation  of  the  two  latter  as  prefix- 
languageii  will  appear,  as  well  as  their  wide  Bcparatioo 
from  the  euflix-language  of  the  Hottentot ; — - 

KyOUHH. 

Our  handflomo  nuu  appears  ;  wg  Iovo  him. 
Smgular, 

Jironna  oa  rona    eo    o     mointle   na  bonala  ;    rca  mo  taUl 
Man    of     lu    who  is  handsome  he  appears  ;  we  hint  love. 

Samoan. 
CTa  aflo  moi    to  tatou  tangata    au  lelci ;  '  ua  tatou  alofa  ia  t«>  ia. 


There  oomea       our         man 


WG        lore  to  Htm 


handfiome  ; 

Plural 

Skchuana. 

baintle        boa  bonala 
hikiiilBuiue     they  appear 

Sauoak. 
Ua  afifiamftt  o  tatou  tangAta  au  lelci ;  ua  tatou  alolofa   iat«i 
men  hondsorao ;      wo 


^anna  ba  rona   ba  ba 
Men   of    ui    who  are 


There  como      our 


rea    ba    rata, 
we  t?iem  loTe. 


loTB 


to  them. 


Sfchtana  Pronouns. 
Tho  Prefix -particle  ia  uacd  as  a  pronoun— thus,  6at1in  kia  ha  bona  : 
the  people,   I  sec    thcni.      Demonstrative  Pronoun — 6athu  bano: 
tbc«c  people.     Pronoun  indicating  distauce — 6athu  ?«le  :  the  people 
yondOT.     Separative  Pronoun — fraUiu  &ahe  ?  which  people  t 

Pkbsohal  Puonocks. 
Jiominative,  AccttaaUve, 


ki,      I.  re,      w<», 

u,       thoii.  lo,      yoti. 

0,        he  or  she.     ba,     they. 

EuroATio  PaoNouNs. 

rona, 


•no. 
mo, 


you. 

him  or  her. 


re, 
lo. 
ba, 


ua. 

you. 

them. 


'na, 

ueno, 

eno, 


I  or  mc. 

thou  or  thee. 

be  or  him ;  abe  or  her 


lona, 
bona, 


we  ixriia. 

you. 

they  or  them. 


oame, 
oa  gago, 
oagague, 


mine, 
thine, 
hu,  hen. 


PoasEssnrs  Pronouns. 

oa  rona, 


oa  lona, 
oa  bona, 


ours, 

yours. 

theira. 
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six 

two  throeB. 

seven 

index. 

eight 

fold  tinwn  two  fingera. 

nine 

fotd  down  one  linger. 

ten 

eleven 

tea  followed  by  one. 

twenty 

t«DB  which  art)  two. 

Sf^huana  Numerals. 

In  counting,  Bechuan&s  invariably  begin  with  the  little  finger  of 
the  left  hand  :  the  thumb  of  the  right  is  six,  and  the  little  finger  of 
the  right  hand  is  tfin.  ^ 

ngwe      .         .         .         •         .     one 

l^teri        .         .         .         .         •     two 

taro       .....     three 

nne         .....     four 

llano 6v9 

tataru    .....     six 

8hii|ia    .... 

sia  menwana  nieberi 

Hia  monwana  mongwehela 

Ic&humo 

leshume  le  coa  ka  ngwehcLi 

xnoshumo  a  Ic  mabere 

Inatcad  of  dividing  the  nouns  according  to  ideas  of  sex,  there  aro 
in  this  family  of  languages  a  number  of  cla«stsot  nouns,  which  form 
their  plural  by  certaiu  pivtixea,  according  to  fixed  rules.  The  fol- 
loM-ing  ore  the  classes  in  Sechuaua  : — 

Singula  r.  Pluroi, 

motbu,  jwrson       .         .         .         /lathu,  persoui; 

more,  tree    .         .         .         .  nt«re,  trees. 

pitse,  horae  .         .         .         .         /ipitae,  boraea. 

*ncb«  (intsha),  dog         .         .         ^'ntsha,  dogs. 

kbomo,  ox    .         .         .         .  /ikhomo,  oxen. 

thuto,  instruction  .  .         iithuto,  t«aohinga. 

noka,  river  ....         /tnoka,  rivcra. 

Qgaka,  doctor       .         .         .         /ingaka,  doctors. 

bogotif  kingdom,  .  magosi,  kingdoma 

/ephui,  dove  .  maphui,  doves, 

/oaclo,  stovo  .  .         .         /itsclo,  siovos. 

wtlare,  tree  .  .         .         /itlare,  trees. 

Sechuana  Verk 
The  verb  is  very  copious.     I  give  only  a  few  of  the  forma. 

Go  rata,  to  love. 
Prts.         ImperfecL       Pcr/fct.  AoriM. 

AcUoe,     Kia  rata.       Ra  rata.       Ki  ratile.  Ki  le  ka  rata. 

PasttK.  Kia  raUia.     Ka  ratoa.     Ki  ratihte.  Ki  le  ka  ratoa. 

Act,  Participle.     Morati,  ho  who  loves. 
Pom.  Participle.  Moratoi,  he  who  is  loved, 
Kia  ratafia,      I  love  for  or  on  Account  of. 
Kia  ratisa,       I  cause  to  love. 
Kia  ratega,     I  become  loved  ;  am  loveable. 
Kia  itbato,      I  love  myself, 
PwiidpUt,  Morateri,  moratiai,  morategi,  moithati. 
2  I 
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(h,)  Physical  Appearance. 

Tliese  two  divisions  of  the  tribes  of  Soutlicru  Airica 
differ  from  one  another  very  markedly  in  physical  appear 
ance.  Early  writers  woi-o  struck  with  the  resemblanoe 
borne  by  members  of  the  first  class  to  the  Chiitesc  or 
Mongolian  features.  It  was  especially  noticed  that  they 
were  characterized  by  the  same  jieculiarly  set  eyes.  Their 
woolly  hair  was  never  abundant,  but  was  dotted  over  their 
head  like  clumps  of  bushes  scattered  hei'c  and  there  on  a 
barrtm  knoll.  Their  colour  varie<i  from  a  pale  or  dirty 
white  in  some,  to  a  dusky  bronze  colour  in  otheis,  the 
majority  being  lighter  in  colour  than  many  Chinamen,  and 
some  inhabitants  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  second 
division  ajjproach  the  Arab  caste  of  feature  in  the  Zulu 
and  Kaffir,  and  the  Negro  type  in  the  Makoba  and  the 
l>amara.  Their  wo<»lly  hair  is  abundant ;  and  the  Makob* 
and  Makalaka  might  be  callod  liairy  from  the  appearance 
of  the  breast  and  face  of  the  men.  The  Gnrjuas  aro  ai 
mixed  peoi)le,  and  many  of  them  are  half-castes.  On  the 
mother's  side  they  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  Hottentot 
tribes.  The  tallest  men  in  the  first  family  would  bo  found 
amongst  the  Koranuas ;  but  they  aro  slightly  made,  and 
apparently  not  possessed  of  much  physical  power.  The] 
finest  men  in  the  second  family  would  no  doubt  be  found 
amongst  the  Zulus  and  Kaffirs. 


(c.)  Religious  and  Social  Customs,  Mode  of  BiTnj)iwG 
Houses  and  Laying  out  Tomtss. 

Wliilst  there  are  many  of  tho  observances  of  Fetichism 
common  to  both  these  families,  there  are  other  customs 
which  serve  to  distingnisli  tliem.  Circumcision  is  practised 
by  the  second  family,  but  is  unknown  in  the  first,  some  of 
whom  practised  exsectiun  instead,  wliilst  others  pierced  tho 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  inserted  a  small  piece  of  wood. 
All  the  members  of  the  second  family  are  tillers  of  the 
soil,  while  agriculture  was  f^ntirely  unknoAvn  to  tho  first 
family  when  they  met  with  Europeans. 

A  custom  which  tends  to  disconnect  the  Hottentot 
family  from  the  rest  of  the  South  ^Vfrican  tribes,  and  at  the 
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same  time  unites  them  to  Northern  nations,  may  he 
mentioned  here.  AVe  are  taught  t!iat  our  English  word 
"daughter"  may  be  traced  back  to  times  wlien  to  be  a 
dawfhtsr  was  to  be  the  milk-maid  of  the  family.  In  like 
manner  the  Hottentot  and  Koranna  women  are  Btill  the 
milkers  of  the  cowa.  But  among  the  Kaffirs  and  Bechuanas 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Ba-ntn  family,  W4fmon  are  not 
allowed  even  to  enter  a  cattle-pen  while  the  cattle  are  in 
it.  It  is  customary  for  the  B^chimna  women  to  mix  cow- 
dung  in  the  plaster  which  they  use  for  the  walls  of  their 
houses ;  but  I  have  often  seen  them  have  to  wait  patiently 
until  the  cattle  went  to  graze,  when  it  was  lawful  for  them  to 
enter  the  pen  to  collect  the  cow  dung.  Customs  coiihi  not  be 
more  diametrically  ojiposed  than  iu  this  instance.  In  thia 
connection  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  caves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  described  by  Sir  John  Barrow, 
by  Sir  James  Alexander,  and  othprs,  assume  a  fresh  signifi- 
cance. Is  thia  the  lingering  remnant  of  the  ancient  northern 
custom  which  caused  the  historj'  of  the  country  to  be  in- 
scrilHid  upon  the  rocks  1  We  fiud  notliing  similar  among 
the  Ba-ntu  tribf^s. 

Tlie  two  families  are  readily  distingnished  by  their 
different  modes  of  house-building.  The  "house"  of  a 
Bushman  in  Cape  Colony  is  thus  described  by  Barrow ; — 
"  The  horde  or  kraal  consisted  of  five-and- twenty  hnta, 
each  made  of  a  small  grass  mat  l)ent  into  a  semicircle, 
and  fastened  down  between  two  sticks — open  before,  but 
closed  behind  with  a  second  mat.  They  were  about  three 
feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  and  the  ground  in  the  middle 
was  dug  out  Lke  the  nest  of  an  ostrich ;  a  little  grass  strewed 
in  this  hollow  served  as  their  bed,  in  which  they  seemed  to 
have  lain  coiled  round  in  the  manner  of  some  quadrupeds."* 
This  trave!t*>r  might  hav«  added,  in  the  manner  of  some 
bii>eds  also,  when  they  are  cold  in  bed ! 

Like  the  hut  of  the  Bushman,  that  of  the  Hottentot  and 

Koranna  is  without  proper  walls  as  distinct  from  the  roof. 

It  is  constnicted  of  mats,  made  of  reeds  or  nislies,  which 

are  stretched  over  poles,  so  bent  as  to  be  of  a  dome  shape 

1  BuToir,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
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at  the  topf  while  the  bouse  is  of  a  circular  form  »t  th« 
bottom.  The  door  is  a  mat  similar  to  those  of  which  the 
house  itaelf  is  made.  When  it  became  neoess&ry  for  then 
pastoral  people  to  remove  to  another  locality  vrith  their 
flocks  and  herds,  it  was  easy  to  untie  the  m&t^  from  the 
poiuH  wliich  eouglituted  the  skeleton  of  the  hut,  roll  xheai 
up,  and  pack  them  on  an  ox  or  the  women's  heads.  At 
the  new  station  fresh  pole^  were  soon  cut  and  bent  into 
position,  the  mats  sjiread  over,  and  the  shepherd  was  u 
much  at  home  as  before. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  tliat  in  Bechuana-land  the 
Bushmfin  does  not  attempt  the  rush  or  mat  house,  as  he 
did  in  the  Cape  Colony.  As  in  tlie  latter  place  he  imitated 
the  houKcs  of  his  pastoral  neighbours,  so  in  Bechuana-Unil, 
and  in  districts  where  reeds  and  rushes  abound,  he  imitatfs 
the  house  of  the  Bcchuanas.  His  ordinary  hut  is  usually 
ooustructed  of  witheixnl  branches  of  a  suitable  length,  the 
ends  of  which  are  rested  against  the  stem  of  a  tree;  i 
quantity  of  loose  grass  is  thrown  over  for  a  roof,  with,  it 
may  be,  the  raw  hide  of  an  antelope  to  keep  everything  in 
its  phicc.  But  it  is  when  you  come  upon  one  of  their  little 
villages  in  Bechuaua-land  that  you  see  what  seems  to 
be  the  highest  architectural  effort  of  the  Bushman.  The 
result  is  "  raetlagana,"  the  hunting  or  garden  huts  of  the 
Bccbuanas,  which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  roofs  of  Bechuana 
houses  witlioiit  the  walls.  Wien  travelling,  I  have  seen 
expert  MakaLika  raise  a  house  of  tliis  description,  and 
thatch  it  so  as  to  keep  out  the  rain,  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Zulus  and  tlie  B<*chuanas  build  walls  of  wattle  and 
clay,  with  roofs  of  grass,  t!te  house  being  round  in  shape. 
The  Zulu  hut  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Bechuanas,  and  the 
doorway,  if  possible,  lower  and  narrower.  The  Zulus 
make  a  wicktir-work  duor  for  tlieir  house  ;  the  Bechuanas 
use  a  board,  which,  aa  they  have  no  saw,  tlioy  obtain  by 
dressing  down  a  large  tree  with  their  little  adzes  and  axes. 
TIio  grass  thatch  is  not  stitched  to  the  rafters,  but  secured 
by  cords  of  bark  arranged  obliquely  over  it,  like  the  straw 
rope  binding  over  the  thatch  of  a  com-iick.  The  houses 
of  some    tribes   of  Bechuanas  have  two  walls,   the  roof 
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extending  over  both.  The  space  between  these  walls— to 
which  there  is  more  than  one  entrance,  is  nsed  as  a  sleep- 
ing-place in  summer,  as  well  as  for  noon-day  repose. 
There  are  cabins  within  the  Unitr-d  Kinjiidom  -or  they 
Lave  very  recently  be*'n  rnnoveii — wltich  art'  certainly  less 
comfortable  in  evexy  point  of  view  than  a  wt;ll-l)uiJt 
Bechnana  hut. 

The  character  and  disposition  of  the  different  tribes  are 
exempliiied  by  the  ninnuer  in  which  they  lay  out  their 
to^vns.  In  a  Hottentot  or  Koranna  town,  the  houses  are 
in  the  middle,  surrounded  by  the  cattle  enclosure.  The 
latter  ia  now  usually  disjHnsrd  with,  since  lions  have,  dis- 
appeared from  their  neighlxiurhood,  and  their  cattle,  which 
are  very  tame,  form  an  irre^rular  belt  round  their  houses. 
A  Z\i\n  town,  on  the  other  hand,  is  built  roimd  the  cattle- 
pen.  The  listless  Korannas  are  Burroundeil  by  their 
cattle;  the  warlike  Zulus  surround,  that  they  may  the 
better  defend  and  retain  that  which  they  have  ])robably 
taken  by  force.  In  the  laying  out  of  the  towns  of  the  Biiautos, 
iJechuanas,  Mashonaa,  and  Makalakas  we  finil  an  approacli 
to  a  higher  civilisation,  in  the  subdivision  of  pro()ei1y — 
the  recognition  of  individual  rights,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  town  to  the  pursuit  of  the  peaceful  arta  of  nide 
industry.  AVhifst  there  is  the  great  cattle  pen  c!o.se  to  the 
public  courtyard  of  the  town,  eacli  subdivision  has  its  own 
heiid  man,  its  own  pen  for  cattle,  and  fold  for  sheep  and 
goats.  We  leave  the  three  South  African  towns  to  point 
their  own  moral  Despotism  ia  to  be  found  in  the  garri- 
Bon-town  of  the  Zulu,  where  private  property  is  all  but 
unknown,  where  war  ia  constantly  waged,  and  secret 
assassination  common.  *'  Liberty,  equality,  and  fnitcmity  " 
— after  a  certain  fashion  -  were  to  be  found  in  the  insecure 
villages  of  the  pastoral  Ivorannas  and  Namacjuas,  who  wore 
without  chief,  or  public  assembly,  or  government ;  where 
all  property  was  of  course  private ;  and  where  drinking 
milk  and  basking  in  the  sun  were  the  only  engagements 
of  the  day.  Reverence  for  authoritj%  with  tlie  a.ssertion 
of  individual  rights,  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  happily 
constituted  Bechuana   and  Mashona  communities,   where 
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the  power  of  the  chief,  bring  modified  by  the  voice  of  tbt 
people,  is  sufficient  to  preeen'e  cohesion  and  order,  withoat 
altogether  discouraging  or  repressing  private  enterphse  or 
industry. 

(d.)  Dress  and  AVeatons  of  War. 

It  would  not  be  interesting,  nor  is  it  at  all  oeoemujf  l» 
particulari/c  the  tribal  fashion  or  dress  of  the  diflewBt 
nations  of  Southern  Africa.     Tlic  following  description  in- 
cludes them  all :  — A  cincture  or  cinctures  round  tho  loiii^ 
of  various  shapes,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  and  raan 
or  lees  ornamented  with  shells  or  metAl,  or,  in  recent  timt«. 
with  beads ;  a  head-dress  which  might  bo  only  a  feather, 
or  a  flower,  or  a  string  of  beads,  or  it  might  be  a  ap 
made  of  the  striped  zebra's  skin,  or  of  the  warm  fur  of  the 
jackal  or  wild  cat ;  the  large  mantle  or  kaross,  worn  m  t 
l)Ianket  in  the  night,  and  in  winter  during  the  day  aUe, 
made  of  the  dressed  fur  skins  already  referred  to,  or  of  the 
skin  of  the  ox  or  antelope  ;  with  the  small   mantle  in 
general  use  among  Bechuanas  as  an  ordinarj'  article  of 
clothing.     These  are  the  articles  of  dress  worn   by  the 
uncivilized  inlmbitants  of  Southern  Africa,  and  have  been 
so,  with  unim]H>rtant  changes,  from  earliest  times.     Some 
tribes,  such  as  the  Mashona,  prefer  clothing  made  by  them- 
selves from  tho  cotton  which  grows  in  their  country,  to 
skin  clothing  as  worn  farther  south.     But  the  majority  of 
the  tribes  found  it  easier  to  dress  the  skins  of  the  animals 
killed  by  them  in  the  chase,  or  caught  in  the  hopo.     The 
Bechuanas   dress   the  skins   very  creditably ;    patch   the 
bullet  or  Bpoar  holes,  so  that  they  cannot  be  detected,  and 
dye  the  inside  with  the  bark  of  a  plant  which  makes  it  of 
a  red  colour.     Upon  examination  of  their  work,  a  furrier  in 
this  country  told  me  lie  could  mako  no  improvement  on  it. 
The  abundance  of  tho  game  supplies  articles  of  clothing, 
not  only  to  the  aborigines  but   to  majiy   of  the   Dut-ch 
settlers  atid  poorer  colonists  in  remote  districts  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and   Barrow  mentions  that  at  the  end  of  hut 
i-entur)'    the  Dutch   colonists   woro  littlo   else  than  skin 
clothing. 
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The  warlike  weapons  of  the  present,  ftud  no  doubt  of  the 
long  paat,  aro  similar  to  those  uaed  by  many  otlier  barbar- 
ous nations.  The  strongest  and  most  warlike  tribes,  such 
as  the  Zulus  and  Kaffirs,  use  the  shortest  weapons,  showing 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  close  cjuarters  in 
war.  Their  spears  have  short  handles,  and  the  Zulus 
never  throw  them^  but  sometimes  in  the  heat  of  an  en- 
gagement break  off  the  wooden  part,  that  they  may  use 
the  blade  as  a  knife  or  dagger.  AVith  a  sword  which  was 
only  fit'tt'on  inches  long  the  Romans  conquered  the  world  ; 
and  iu  Southern  Africa  the  men  with  the  sliort  weapon 
possessed  the  finest  parts  of  the  country.  An  immense 
shield  of  cow-Iiide  is  carried  by  the  Zulus  to  war ;  a 
smaller  one  is  used  in  their  own  country  even  in  time  of 
j)eace.  The  "  kuob-kerie,"  like  the  shillelah  in  Ireland,  is 
chiefly  used  in  time  of  peace  to  settle  disputes,  '*  in  a  friendly 
way."  Next  we  have  the  spears  and  battle-axes  of  the  less 
warlike  Bechaanaa  and  Basutos,  the  former  of  wliich  they  are 
accustomed  to  throw,  whilst  they  trust  to  the  chaka  or 
battle-axe  should  they  come  to  close  <iuarter8.  The  chiefs 
and  head  men  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  spear,  barbed 
so  profusely  that  it  cannot  at  once  be  withdrawn  from  the 
body  which  it  has  pierced.     Whilst  the  wounded  man 

•  seeks  to  extract  this  cruel  weapon,  he  is  put  to  death  by 
his  assailant.  The  Bechuana  shield  is  smaller  than  the 
war-shield  of  the  Zulus  ;  aud  those  of  the  chiefs  are  so  cut 
^  and  can'ed  as  to  leave  very  little  to  protect  the  wearer. 
^^  Lastly,  we  have  the  bows  and  arrows,  used,  strange  to 
say,  at  the  two  extremes  of  South  African  society — by  the 
industrious  and  semi-civilized  Moshonas,  and  by  the  Bush- 

»man,  the  restless,  roving  cliild  of  the  desert — the  furthest 
removed,  not  by  stupidity,  but  by  tradition,  habit,  and 
liking,  from  a  settled  and  ciWlized  mode  of  life.  But 
what  the  diminutive  weapon  of  the  Bushman  loses  in 
force,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Ma^ilioiitt,  isi  more  than 
made  up  by  the  deadly  poison  which  ho  places  on  the 
point  of  his  aiTow.  Ue  needs  but  to  see  that  the  arrow 
has  entered  the  body  of  the  antelope,  to  feel  sure  of  his 
prize.     But  for  the  custom  of  rubbing  their  arrows  with  a 
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paste  in  w!uch  is  mixed  up  the  poison  extracted  from  th^ 

fangs  of  Biiakos,  from  isevLTal  plants,  and  it  is  said  from  a 
certain  rloposit  in  the  clefts  of  mcks  in  the  Cape  Cnjlony — 
the  Bushmen  would  probably  have  been  extertniiiat«<]  by 
their  native  neighbours.  Ha\ing  reachtnl  the  confines  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  they  lived  as  roTiM 
banditti,  and  in  their  inaccessible  retreats  managed  w 
"hold  their  own"  among  their  neighbours.  It  was  rt- 
served  for  the  gun  to  cope  with  and  t-o  overcome  th? 
poisoned  arrow.  It  is  sad  that  tlie  process  sLi>uId  Lave 
been  so  much  a  war  of  extermination. 

SECTION  ni. — ^POSSIBLE  PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  OF  CUMATK 
AND  FOOD  ON  Bt'SHMEN  AND  OTHER  TRIBES. 

There  are  physical  differences  between  members  of  the 
same  tribe  which  would  seem  to  be  refoi'able  to  the  o^^ 
ward  conditions  under  which  they  exist.  For  instance, 
the  Bushmen  who  formerly  inhabited  part  of  wliat  is  now 
the  Cape  Colony,  were  a  much  shorter  race  than  tliose  stiD 
to  be  found  in  Bech nana- laud.  Early  travellers  describe 
the  BiiHhman  as  often  under  five  f<!et  in  height.^  Those 
about  Kiininiaii  are  a  degree  taller  than  this ;  while  the 
Masarwa  or  Bushmen  belonging  to  Sochele  and  the  tribes 
in  his  neighbourhood,  approach  the  average  height  of  the 
Makalahari  or  Bochuana  vassals  of  these  tribes,  who  also 
liA'e  in  the  open  country,  and  are  subject  to  many  hard- 
ships in  common  with  the  Bushmen.  In  the  comitry  be- 
tween Shoshong  and  the  Zambese  there  is  a  tribe  of  Bush- 
mon  called  Matk-nassana,  who  are  as  remarkable  for  their 
talluess  and  stalwart  appearance  as  weix*  the  tribes  in  the 
colony  for  their  shortness  of  stature.  Their  features,  their 
langtiage,  their  mode  of  life,  their  state  of  >'assalage,  all 
betoken  them  to  l>e  Bushmen.  And  yet  finer  men  than 
some  of  them  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  in  Southern  Africa. 

'  In  a  Biifiliman  kraal  of  boitip  twont^-Bvo  htiLt,  inhahitpd  Vty  perlinps  15)} 
pcojile,  the  ta.Hf«t  niiin  rueiuturrd  hy  Barrow,  in  17&7,  was  4  feet  9  inclieN  in 
height ;  the  tullcst  wotnuu  4  foet  4  inches,  an'I  one  woman  who  hod  borne 
sevorol  cUUdrcu,  vaa  only  S  feet  d  inckea  in  height. 
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Whilst   they  have  bows  .'uui  arrows,  they  employ  spears 
also,  ill  tiie  linnt,  wliich  nr«  remarkably  honvy  and  fiiniii- 
dable.     \\'heti  1  passed  through  their  cowntry,  I  found  that 
they   were  not  oidy  able  to  supply  tlieir  own  wants  by 
hunting,   but  also  to   provide  meat   fur  the  Makalalca  in 
their  neighbourhood,   who  gave  them  com    in   exchange. 
The  other   Bushraen  belonging  to  the  Bamangwato,  and 
scattered  over  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Zambose.  are 
not  so  tall  as  the  Madonassana,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  among  them  so  short  as 
the  Bushman  of  the   oohiuy.     Their  average   heiglit  is  a 
little  under  that  of  the  Makalahari  and  Makhurutse,  their 
companions   in  vassalage  in  Bechuauadand,   whilst  many 
individuals  might  bo  found  amongst  them  as  tall  and  ils 
powerful  as  could  be  shown  from  among  their  neighbours. 
Again,  the  Bushraen  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  southern 
part  of  Bechuanadand  are  a  degree  lighter  in  colour  than 
those    of  their   ovni    tribe  living  farther   north.     In   the 
same  way  the  southern  tribes  of  Bechuanas, — ^the  Batlaping, 
Batlware,  and  others, — are  lighter  in  colour  and  shorter  in 
stature  than  those  living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  same 
coutitrj',  such  as  the  Bamangwato.     The  country  of  the 
BatUping  is  more  arid  and  devoid  of  moisture  than  is  the 
country  of  the  Biunarigwato.     Then  the  Baiiiangwato  reside 
in  a  less  humid  country  than  that  of  tlie  Bumapela  to  the 
north-east  or  the  Makabaand  Mjushuhea  on  the  north-west. 
The  last-mentioned  tribes  are  all  darker  tlnm  tlie  Bamang- 
wato.    The  Bamangwato  themselves  separated  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  a  portion  of  the  tribe  settling  at  the 
Lake  Ngami,  whilst  tlie  remainder  took  u]>  their  abode  on 
the  range  of  mountains  on   which  their   present   town  of 
Shoshong  is  placed.     It  is  my  opinion,  after  ha^'ing  visited 
the  lake,  that  if  twenty  or  thirty  Bamangwato  from  Sho- 
shong  were  dra'wn   at  random  and  pla('<'*l  alongside  the 
same  number  of  Batowana  or  Bamangwato  from  the  lake, 
a  stranger  would  be  able  to  distinguish  the  latter  by  tlie 
gi'eater  darkness  of  their  complexion.     Thus  it  would  seem 
that   tlie  further  you   recede  from   heat  and  moisture   in 
Southern  Africa,  the  lighter  is  the  complexion,  the  mure 
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scanty  the  hair,  until  you  come  to  the  light-coloureii 
Hottentot  and  I3ushman  of  the  Capo  Colony^  the  scattered 
"  doU  "  of  woolly  hair  on  whose  head  suggest  that  if  tlie 
process  had  only  gone  a  little  fnrther,  we  should  hK9t 
found  men  without  any  hair  on  their  heads  at  olL 

But  these  are  not  the  only  ditTerences  which  would  sees 
to  be  traceable  to  physical  causes.  "VN^ere  there  ia  moistOR 
there  is  abundant  vegetation^  and  the  country  ia  clothed 
with  trees  and  shrubs  which  aflbrd  delightful  shade  to  the 
inhabitants.  Tlie  opposite  of  this  is  the  case  in  the  arid 
plain,  where  the  traveller  has  no  shelter  but  the  *  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  "  in  tho  "  weary  land."  The  natives  of  the 
tree-bearing  countries  have  large  full  eyes,  the  eyelids  and 
eyebrows  being  usually  not  wrinkled  or  compresBed ;  tho 
more  arid  tho  country  the  smaller  the  eyea  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  more  compressed  and  **  puckered  "  the  p«it« 
surrounding  the  eye.  For  instance,  the  Makoba  on  the  Zouga 
river  have  usually  large  mild  eyes,  which  are  almost  equaUed 
by  those  of  tlie  Makalaka.  Coming  southward  to  the  dritf 
district  of  Shoshong,  we  find  the  eyes  of  the  Bamangwstoa 
degree  smaller.  In  the  still  more  arid  district  of  Kunnnaii, 
the  Batlaping  have  smaller  eyes  still ;  and  if  we  go  farthtf 
soutli  into  districts  completely  treeless,  we  find  among  the 
Korannas,  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen,  the  smallest  eyea  in 
the  country. 

Lastly,  where  there  is  moisture  in  Southern  Africa 
there  is  usually  plenty  of  food,  which,  of  course,  has 
an  imi>ortant  effect  in  the  development  of  the  physical 
frame.  Keceding  southward  from  heat  and  moisture  and 
plenty,  we  come  to  those  who  have  had  to  struggle  at 
increasing  odds  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  Passing  the 
Makaliihari  and  the  Bushmen  of  Bechmina-lantl,  and  com- 
ing to  tho  former  Busiimen  of  the  Cape  Colony,  we  find 
that  where  the  struggle  was  greatest,  there  the  physical 
deterioration  was  greatest  also.  We  are  accustomed  to 
believe  that  the  difficulties  connected  witli  human  existence 
amid  the  mists  and  foga  and  colds  of  these  northera  Euro- 
pean latitudes,  have  in  themselves  led  to  the  development 
of  a  higher  manhood  than  is  to  be  found  where  these  out- 
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ward  difficulties  are  not  so  great.  This  is  tnic,  however, 
only  up  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  that,  difficidties  from 
their  vfu^tness  would  seem  to  cease  to  liave  a  stiinulating 
influent'^.  The  diilicullies  connected  with  life  in  England 
and  in  Germany  may  have  helped  to  develop  in  the  iu- 
habitiinta  of  these  countries  greater  energy  and  patience 
tfian  are  possessed  by  the  Italian  or  the  Spaniard.  But 
where  instead  of  the  mists  and  fogs  of  our  own  islaml  man 
has  to  face  the  snow  and  frost  and  darkness  of  the  arctic 
regions,  he  wraps  himself  in  his  furs,  eats  his  tallow,  and 
lives  the  life  of  a  Laplander. 

Deterioration  would  thua  seem  to  be  at  legist  suggested 
by  what  we  know  of  the  pitst  histoiy  of  the  Bushmen.  If 
it  is  granted  that  they  travelled  southward,  and  if  the 
bulk  of  their  tribes  gave  place  to  those  who  won*  stronger 
than  themselves  rather  than  remain  as  their  vassals,  then, 
if  we  institute  a  comparison  between  those  who  did  remain 
as  vassals  in  Bechuana-land,  and  those  who  removed  into 
the  more  inhospitable  country  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
difference  between  them  would  seem  to  be  fairly  tracejible 
to  their  different  outwarfl  circumstances.  Driven  into  a 
region  where  they  had,  all  naked  aa  they  were,  to  contend 
with  snow  in  winter — with  the  withering  glare  of  an  African 
sun  every  day  in  a  treeless  region, — now  over  ted  with  meat, 
now  scattered  over  the  plain,  digging  with  tlieir  curious 
sticks  the  innutritious  and  indigestible  bulbs  and  roots, 
whose  effects  on  the  system  could  only  have  been  in  juriona, 
while  in  the  meantime  allaying  the  pangs  of  hunger  :  iu 
these  distressing  circumstances  we  seem  to  have  an  adequate 
reason  for  the  deterioration  of  t!ie  Bushmen  in  the  colony, 
as  compared  with  those  in  Bechuana  land.  And  certainly 
their  mode  of  life,  viewed  by  itKclf,  was  such  as  would  have 
told  injuriously  in  the  course  of  time  upon  the  strongest 
Europeaa  constitution.^ 

^  Tho  Dutch  oolonista  bare  not  undergone  mncli  ebuige  during  their 
Bojourn  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Tboae  who  were  originally  iUrk*ooiDpkxiuntf<I, 
ar*  now  of  the  colour  of  tlie  itihabltants  of  Southern  Europe.  Light- 
oomplexioned  people  are  UHually  ruddier  than  in  Holland.  Excessive 
corpulence  in  Iwth  men  and  women  is  tho  chief  distioguishing  phyftiool 
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In  condmiing  this  review  of  the  South  African  raws, 
the  tribal  peculiaritiefi  of  the  i-»eopIe  might  h^  suiqilH 
up  as  follows:— Tho  Bushmen,  whose  only  domestic  njiiEwl 
is  the  dog,  and  who  neithi^r  till  the  eoil  nor  possess  flofb 
or  herds,  are  the  most  diminutive  physically  ;  the  most 
aeute  in  tht^ir  B<?nses ;  the  moat  fickle  and  uncertain  b 
their  diaposition  and  movetr""*^ ;  the  tna^  careless  and 
reckless  of  consequences,     T^      kfakalaka,  who  live  cbi^ftj 


by  tilling  the  soil,  are  the  tD 
and  moTements ;  the  most 
and  the  most  respectful  ti 
man  swears  by  his  mother 
otlier  tribes.  Amongst  thos 
and  at  thii  Bame  tium  till 
are  the  most  warlike  of  all  t 
and  Mashonaa  are  the  most  d 


clumsy  in  their  appearsiux 
:eful  in  their  dispc^itioQ; 
eix  women.  A  ^lakftk^ 
i  by  hh  father,  aa  do  ik 
10  possess  flocks  and  herd^ 
Boilj  the  Zulus  and  KaISb 
il>esj  while  the  Beduustf 
need  in  civilisation. 


characteristic  (jf  the  Dutuh  in  S^t^uIh  .^..ipa.  TTifl  fouritrv  Tvhich  ttm  f* 
inhospitable  to  the  Bushmdn  who  trusted  solely  to  ita  spontaneous  botmtj, 
has  become  a  pleasant  home  for  tlie  man  of  intelligence  and  resource,  ■wbo 
cultivates  the  soil,  shields  himself  from  the  elements  by  rearing  a  comfort- 
able residence,  and  whose  clothing  and  part  of  whose  food  come  from 
distant  quailefs  of  the  globe.  That  the  Cape  Colony  is  conducive  to  tbe 
health  of  Europeans  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  Uie 
Census  of  1865.     In  a  total  population  of  496,381,  there  were — 

People  who  were  5.'i  years  of  age  and  under  70       .         19,152 
„        „  7C'  „        .,  100       .  6,102 

,f        „  above  100  ...  63 


THE  CONTACT  OF  EUROPEANS  WITH  THE 
NATIVES  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 


It  is  the  custom  for  ev^en  educated  persona  to  include 
"  all  these  Africans  "  and  "  all  the&e  black  people  "  in  some 
sweeping  statement,  as  if  what  is  true  of  one  tribe  were 
true  of  all.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  reference  to 
the  coloured  inhiibitunts  of  America  or  Australia,  this 
does  not  hold  good  when  spoken  of  the  natives  of  Soutlieni 
Africa,  any  more  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  Etirope  or  Asia. 
I  bavo  described  the  niai'ked  diftcrencea  which  prevail 
among  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa  as  to  hu^age, 
habits,  and  customs.  These  are  still  further  brought  out, 
if  we  consult  the  past  history  of  their  contact  with  Euro- 
peans. Differing  ft'om  one  another  in  traditions  and  habits, 
their  contact  with  Europeans  has  led  in  each  case  io  a 
different  result,  which  has  had  an  evident  connection  with 
the  peculiar  character  and  habits  of  the  tribe.  To  illustrate 
tliis,  I  proceed  to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  contact 
of  Euro]>eana  with  Bushmeu,  Hottentots,  Kaifirs,  and 
Bechuanas. 

Bushtnen, 

Tlie  Bosjesmans  (Bushes-men)  were  the  sworn  enemies 
of  all  tlie  other  South  African  tribes,  before  the  white  man 
appeared  on  the  scene.  They  were  not  swept  away  by 
tlie  pastoral  Hottentots  and  the  pastoral  and  agricultunil 
Kaffirs  and  Beehuanas,  simply  because  their  poifioiud 
aiTows  and  mountain  fastnesses  were  sufficient  to  batHo 
sucli  foes.  But  the  Dutchmen  shot  them  down  as  vermin. 
Barrow  relates  tliat  wheu  on  the  frontier,  '*  a  Boex  l)eing 
asked,  in  the  Secretary's  office,  if  the  savages  were  numer- 
ous or  troublesome  on  the  road,  replied  that  he  had  only 
shot  four,  with  as  much  composure  and  indifference  as  if 
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he  bad  boen  speaking  of  four  partridges."  Tlie 
author  snys  he  heanl  one  colonist  boast  of  hft-ving  d*- 
Btniyed  with  lu3  own  hand  nearly  three  }iundrpd  of  the* 
unfortunate  wretches.  I  do  nut  wish  to  be  undejstood  to 
say  that  Dutchmon  have  been  exceptionally  impatient  and 
bloodtlursty.  Tim  "  Bii8he»-inen "  of  America  and  of 
Australia  (differing  in  personal  appearance,  but  the  sane  is 
habit  and  custom)  have  been  killed  otf-hand  in  the  some  my. 
Tlie  i-eward  of  "twenty  dollars  apiece  for  Indian  6c.al|>s  with 
ears  on,"  was  offered  only  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Colo- 
radan  capital.^  But  according  to  the  publishe<l  records  of 
the  Capo  Colony,  English  vengeance  in  South  Africa  vif 
not  quite  so  swift  or  so  heavy  as  that  of  the  Dutch.  Be- 
tween the  years  1780-1795,  under  the  Dutch  GoveminoDt, 
there  were,  Bushmen  killed,  2480  ;  made  priftoncrs,  654; 
giving  a  proportion  of  nearly  4  killed  to  1  taken  prisoner. 
Under  the  English  Government  between  1813  and  11524, 
there  were,  Bushmen  killed,  97;  made  prisoners,  280; 
giving  a  pi-oportioti  of  1  killed  to  3  taken  prisoners,* 
We  sometimes  hear  peo2>le  on  platforms  and  elsewlun 

J   Orraier  /irHain,  i.  130. 

*  I  otAAin  thew  llgnres  from  th«  foUoviog  Table,  which  is  formed 
R«pDrU  And  Hocunla  mi  Graoff'  Reinet,  transmitted  to  Oorerumettt  n 
Man-h  1H3«  ;— 


KIUhL 

Priaooen. 

Prnportlonof 
KiUolto 
Ptiaoun. 

Last  ten  y eani  of  Goremment  of  1 
Dutch  Eiiflt  India  Company,  > 
1786tol7»S,  .        .        .        J 

English   ami    Batavian    Qorern-) 
nittntB,  1795  to  1806,      .        ./ 

EngliKh    GovernmpDt,    1813    to^ 
1824,  from  Pari.    Pnpem,  p.  V 
M, ) 

2400 

807 
97 

8S4 
S53 

280 

4  to  1 

5  to  S 
1  to  3 

Bee  Report  of  Coron)itt«e  to  the  Snbicrlbers  to  the  Faiid  for  Printii^ 
and  PnblLshing  Dociunentary  Evidence  rvlntWe  to  the  Intcrcouraii  of  the 
Colonists  and  Cape  Government  with  the  Native  Tribca,  by  Iloii.  U. 
Cloete,  LL.D.,  and  Lieutenant -Coluucl  Bird,  late  Colonial  Secretary,  p.  &, 
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talking  of  the  white 


grand  advancing 


men   a 

l>efoi*e  which  the  blacks  melt  away.  Now  there  is  tinith 
in  this,  as  to  Bushes-men — that  is,  the  men  who  have 
lived  exclusively  upon  what  Nature  spontaneously  pelds, 
without  domesticated  animals  and  without  agriouktire. 
But  even  with  reference  to  them,  there  seems  to  me  an 
air  of  mystery  thrown  over  this  matter  which  is  quit*i 
unnceessftry.  A  riHe  bullet,  well  aimed,  puts  qb  abrupt  an 
end  to  the  life  of  the  philusupher  as  to  that  of  the  Bushes- 
man.  There  is  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  poetical, 
about  a  war  of  extermination.  Nor  is  there  anything 
dreadful  or  hopeless,  considered  by  itself,  in  the  deter- 
mined position  assumed  by  these  wild  men,  which  is  simply 
that  they  will  hve  and  die  in  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers. This  is  just  the  position  of  the  Hindoo  and  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen.  The  Hindoo  refuses  to  cliango 
one  iota  as  to  food  or  clothing  or  daily  habit.  Fortu- 
nately for  him  the  ainia  and  pursuits  of  his  Westeim 
masters  do  not  directly  interfere  with  this  resolve.  If,  how- 
ever, Englislimcn  in  India  bad  some  commercial  object  in 
preventing  the  eating  of  currj'  and  rice  in  that  country, 
and  in  insisting  that  all  Hindoos  should  live  on  beef,  and 
if,  when  the  Hindoos  persisted  in  stealing  rice  rather  than 
change  their  food,  they  were  sliot  down  and  exterminated, 
we  shoidd  have  something  like  what  has  taken  phu^e  in  the 
history  of  ail  Bushes-men.  The  white  man  destroys  their 
hereditary  food,  and  suddenly  renders  their  traditional 
mode  of  life  impossible.  The  wild  boasts  perish  before  the 
gun,  and  the  country  is  cut  up  into  farm-lots  and  sites  for 
towns.  The  Bushes-men  become  as  it  were  strangers  in 
their  own  country.  They  look  for  the  game  ;  they  find 
only  sheep  and  cattle.  They  look  for  roots  and  berries  ; 
they  find  that  the  old  familiar  spots  have  been  turned  over 
by  the  j>lough,  and  tliey  see  instead  the  corn  of  the  whito 
man  waving  in  the  summer  breeze.  But  as  they  have 
always  lived  on  what  they  find  in  the  open  country, 
they  will  do  so  stilL  They  seize  sheep  and  cattle,  and, 
fleeing  into  the  wilderness,  slaughter  and  make  merry. 
For  tliem  they  see  no  other  way  of  living.     The  owner 
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of  tbo   stolen   animals   at   first   cxpostulatea,    and   oien 
food   if  the   Bushos-uian   will    vrork,    or    be    shove  fain 
a  patch  of  gruuoJ,  and  invites  him  to  )>egiu   life  as  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil.     He  might  as  well  ask  a  Uindoo  to 
ni)prt.'utico  himself  to  a  butcher;  or  an  English  sqiiire,  «I1 
hiB  life  accustomed  to  his  gun  and  his  hounds,  but  whom 
sudden  ruin  has  overtaken,  to  escape  from  st^rvatioD  Iw 
hiring  himself  to  the  neig!»houring  owner  of  the  cotton-mill 
at  80  much  per  week.     Sueh  alternatives  vrould  in  e*di 
case  he  scornfully  rejected.     Did  not  God,  or  Brumha«  or 
Morimo,  or  the  Great  Spirit,  appoint  them  their  lot  in  lifcl 
Other  men  might  live  on  a  narrow  farm   allotment,  ur 
butcher  cowa^  or  assist  spinning-jennies.     They  prefer 
die   rather  than  forsake  family  traditions    and    cust 
"  What  then  is  to  be  donel"  asks  the  white  man,  U 
on    his  rifle.     **  Leave  the  couutrj',   and   the   game 
return,"  is  the  ready  solution  of  the  son   of  tlie  d< 
But  just  as  it  seems  necessary  to  the  Bushes-man  to  live 
game  and  roots  only,  bo  it  aj)pears  i^uite  indispensable 
the  sheep-farmer  that  he  should  remain  in  that  count 
and  graze  his  flocks  on  those  plains,  and  nowhere 
Still  it  is  always  with  great  compunction  and  mi^vi 
that  the  European   Christian  man  shoots  down   the 
slieep-stoaler  with  his  own  han<L     He  hears  a  voice  saj 
to  liini,  "  Tltuu  shalt  not  kill."     "  WTiatsoever  ye  woi 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  thcia.' 
"  How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  t"     But  on 
frontier  a  callous  spirit  soon  takes  possession  of  a  man.    Onoftl 
blood  has  been  drawn,  to  shed  it  becomes  easier  every  daj 
At  first  the  Christian  colonist  thought  his  fine  estate  wonk 
be  dearly  bought,  if  bought  wilh  blood.    But  by  and  bye 
Bushes-man  is  ranked  wilh  the  snakes  and  the  wild  bej 
and  the  jungle  in  which  he  lives— all  are  to  be  swept  awayJ 
A  little  longer,  and  fanaticism  comes  to  his  assistance,  an< 
assures  him  it  is  his  duty  to  shoot  down  a  doomed  race  ;  an< 
extremely  clever  men  encourage  him  by  professing  to  shoi 
that  he  is  obejing  a  great"  law  of  Nature  "  in  displacing 
inferior  race.^    I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  that  the  rei 
^  Tbia  tokiog  apoa  ourvelvcs  the  vorklng  out  of  the  "  decreet  of 
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•iliBreartennination  in  the  Bushps-man  is  simply  tlifi  plain  one, 
not  peoulinr  to  liimfielfj  that  he  wislies  to  stick  to  tho  ciiBtoms 
of  his  forefathers.  The  reason  that  Dutchmen  liave  been 
the  executiouei-s  of  a  race  in  Soutlieni  Africa  was  certainly 
not  that  they  liatcd  the  Bushes-men  more  than  did  the 
Kaffirs  and  Hottentots,  but  that  they  possessed  a  better 
weapon.  As  a  niatt<.T  of  fact,  however,  tliere  was  no  im- 
j>erative  necessity  for  their  extermination  ;  for  Kaffirs  and 
Hottentots  had  been  able  t<y  practise  agriculture,  and  graze 
their  flocks  and  herds  witlaiii  sight  of  those  mountain 
ranges,  out  of  which  they  wore  unable  to  dislodge  the 
Bushes-men.  And  if  t!iis  was  possible,  to  these  comparatively 
unjirotected  tribes,  how  much  more  might  tlie  M'ell-armed 
Dutchman  have  dime  eo  f  Again,  this  extermination  was 
unnecessary^  for  as  soon  as  the  English  appeared,  the 
death-rate  suddenly  decreased.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
men  kill  men  wantonly,  because  it  is  easy  to  do  so,  and 
because  it  brings  a  settlement  of  a  difficulty.  What  if  it 
is  not  the  settlement  ?  AMiat  if  it  was  not  the  will  of 
God  that  these  degraded  men  should  be  shot  down  1  Can 
we  think  of  our  Saviour  a.s  approving  of  such  slaughter? 
Shall  we  tell  Him  some  story  about  a  "  doomed  race,"  or  an 
*•  inferiur  race"?  At  any  rate  it  is  a  fact,  that  when,  in 
His  providence,  He  pennitted  men  to  appear  in  Africa, 
able  to  exterminate  tho  Bushes  man,  it  was  a  people  who, 
while  they  carried  the  gun,  possessed  also  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Tidence  "  or  the  "  Uwa  of  Katnre,**  baa  be«n  exempllflecl  In  the  manner  of 
the  penecatioD  of  tbv  Jews  by  Chrlriteudoni,  and,  before  the  late  wur,  in  tbo 
plainly -cxpniiised  ruiKOuing  of  lejinieil  luitl  rvvereuil  lulvucutea  of  ulaverj 
iu  the  Southern  Stutca  uf  America.  In  uur  owu  land  there  are  certain 
classes  who  prey  ufKiQ  the  weak  intimbvrs  uf  society,  and  nioKt  efiectually 
destroy  them.  Ought  not  the  keeper  of  tbo  gio-palace  and  tbc  keepers  of 
other  uaioeleM  bouses  to  inscribe  alrave  tbeir  donrsj  "  For  the  fnlfilnent 
of  the  decree  of  Providence  and  the  law  of  Natnrc,  in  the  d^stnirtion  of 
the  wenklingn  of  noriety  "  f  And  ought  not  the  BngliAb  TesAel  which  carries 
opium  to  Ctiina  to  hoist  a  flag  writb  tho  inncription,  *'  Fulfiller  of  Divine 
Decrees  and  Laws  of  Nature  "  in  the  destruction  of  tho  inferior  race  of 
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In  one  of  the  first  letters  which  I  sent  home  fror^  *^ " 
Cape  Colony,  I  made  the  aasertion  that  "the  Hor: 
race  was  fast  dying  out,"  and  again,  that  **  drink  wa*  ex- 
terminating the  Hottentots."  So  far  as  I  can  reooHee^ 
my  grounds  fur  writing  this  was  simply  that  some  one 
whom  I  thought  worthy  of  confidence  had  told  me  so. 
saw  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  among  those  people,  wl 
I  regarded  as  an  attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  statemt 
I  find  that  others  have  Lad  the  same  vague  idea.  Nothiiig 
could  he  more  incorrect  than  this  assertion,  at  U 
the  time  the  colony  came  into  the  hands  of  th© 
Under  the  Dutch  sway,  indeed,  judging  from  such  ei 
as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  there  would  seem  to  hai 
been  no  increase  au^ong  the  Hottentots.  In  IGOG,  Com- 
mander Wagenaar  estimated  the  fighting  men  of  one 
of  the  Hottentot  tribes  only  (the  Saldaniors)  at  alwut 
3000,  which  woulil  probably  give  a  total  population  of 
15,000.  This  wiia  the  largest  tribe  of  Hottentots  thi 
known  to  the  Dutch,  but  there  were  several  smaller  on< 
After  the  lapse  of  some  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  Dul 
nile  from  tlie  time  of  AYagenaar,  the  total  Hottent 
j)Opulation  of  the  colony  was  estimatetl  by  Sir  Jol 
Barrow  at  not  more  than  15,000.  The  following 
Barrow's  figures:' — 

Popiilution  of  Cape  Colony  : — 

Christians,      .         .         .  21,746 

Slaves, 25,754 

Hottentots,     ....         14,447 


Total,         .         Gl,947 

Tlie  Hottentots  were  never  absolutely  reduced  by 
Dutch  to  the  condition  of  slaves.     Overtures  in  this 
tion  liad  indeed  Wen  made  by  some  of  the  farmers, 
fore  the  advent  t»f  Englisli  rule,  but  their  desires  had 
been  fulfiUtid.     But  if  not   slaves,  the  Hottentots 
1  Baitov,  vol  ti.  p.  S73. 
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far  from  being  free  men.  They  occupied  a  position  some- 
what similar  to  the  serfs  and  Ailleins  of  other  countnes. 
They  could  not  be  bought  or  sold,  and,  according  to  law, 
were  permitted  to  claim  their  freedom  when  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  But  other  laws  cxisU'd  whieh  nullified  this 
liberty.  It  was  enacted  by  the  Dutch  Government  that 
if  a  Hottentot  child  received  a  piece  of  meat  fr<nn  the 
colonist,  that  act  constituted  it  also  a  vassal  until  it  should 
be  twenty -five  years  of  age.^  Thus,  when  the  parents  were 
twf  nty-five  years  of  age,  their  children  were  all  in  bondage, 
which  practically  bovind  the  Hottentot  to  his  Putch  master 
for  life.  And  should  he  insist  on  lea>nng,  there  was  n  law 
by  which  he  could  be  arrested  as  a  "  vagrant  Hottentot." 
Tliere  was  no  political  cohesion  among  the  Hottentots ;  and 
little  opposition  was  shown  by  them  to  the  Dutch.  Had 
the  latter  continued  to  govern  the  colony  it  is  probable 
that  the  former  would^  in  the  course  of  timp,  have  passed 
away,  and  Ave  should  have  thought  of  them  as  "  having 
given  place  to  a  superior  race."  But  the  advent  of  the 
English  Government,  and  of  Christian  instruction,  pro- 
duced a  phenomenon  among  the  Hottentots  as  marked  as 
that  to  which  we  called  attention  in  the  case  of  the  Bush- 
men. Those  who  were  decreasing  tuidtr  Dutch  rule  began 
to  increase  under  the  sway  of  tlie  English.  Regarding 
Barrow's  figures  an  being  at  any  rate  near  the  tnith,  wo 
find  that  the  Hottentot  {wpulation  of  the  colony  doubled 
iUelf  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  English  nde.  It  was  re- 
ported to  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1S36»  that  the  Hottentots  then  numbered 
some  32,00f>.  Taking  thi.s  estimate  as  approximat^ely 
correct,  it  M'ill  be  seen  that  a  steady  increase  continued 
during  the  next  thirty  years.  In  1865,  the  first  elaborate 
census  of  the  population  of  the  Cape  Colony  was  taken. 
From  the  information  then  collected,  tables  were  formed, 
showing,  with  other  important  information,  the  sex,  age, 
and  race  of  the  mixed  inhabitants.  The  races  are  given 
under  the  divisions  of  "  European,"  "  Hottentot."  Kaffir," 
and  "other."  Under  the  *' Hottentot"  column,  I  find 
*  Barrow,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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the  following  figures,  wliich  do  not  include  British  Rafo- 
ria,  or  wliat  is  now  tho  divisions  of  King  William's  Towq 
and  East  London  : — 

Western  Division  of  Colony,    .         .  62,637 

Eastern  „  .  28,i)61 


Total  Hottentot  population  in  1865,      81,598 

I  do  not  profess  to  explain  tlie  cause  of  the  decrease  of 
the  Hottentot  population  under  Dutch  rulu.  I  do  not 
find  that  many  Hottentots  were  killed  in  open  warfare. 
Disease,  indeed,  carried  away  more  tlian  the  Dutch  kiU«d 
in  hattle.  Wo  are  told  that  soon  after  the  occupation  of 
the  Caj>G  by  the  Dutcli  the  Hottentots  were  •*  %'eiy  much 
diminished,  and  melted  away"  by  ''a  sickness'*  amoag 
tliem.  The  smalI-]>ox  also  committed  fearful  and  »• 
pcated  ravages  duiing  tl»o  period  of  the  I>ut<^h  supre- 
macy. But  this  leaves  the  question  unsolved,  for  both 
small-pox  and  typhxis  fever,  which  may  have  been  tbe 
"sickness"  referred  to  by  Wn^jenaar,  have  ravaged  the 
colony  since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Thi* 
much  seems  to  be  clear,  that  a  race  which  was  decreanng 
in  a  state  of  serfdom,  increases  in  a  state  of  freedom  ;  and 
that  contact  with  Eumi>eans,  under  English  government, 
and  with  Christian  training,  has  not  been  prejudicial  to  the 
Hottentot  race.  In  connection  with  this  increase  of  the 
Hottentot  population,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  living  as 
they  do  in  the  midst  of  Europeans  and  Kaflirs  in  coIoninJ 
villages  and  farms,  such  connections  have  been  formed  as 
that  the  present  Hottentot  population  is  probably  an  abler 
and  stronger  race  than  were  their  ancestors.  A  Ht^ttentot 
woman,  wliile  affecting  to  despise  a  Kaffir,  usually  prefers 
a  European  suitor  to  a  man  of  her  own  nation.  Such 
unions  are  not  often  sanctioned  by  marriage,  but  neror- 
theless  frequently  continue  during  the  life  of  one  of  the 
parties.  When  they  are  broken,  it  is  almost  always  by 
the  desertion  of  the  European  man,  and  not  by  the  uo- 
faithfuluess  of  the  Hottentot  woman. 
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Kaffirs. 

But  if  the  Hottentot  race  is  not  now  dying  out,  but  in- 
''Creasing,  much  less  is  the  Kaffir  family  likely  to  "melt 
away  "  or  "  give  place  "  to  other  races.  Whatever  our 
platform  rhetorician  may  say,  inexorable  facts  are  again&l 
this  supposition.  While  the  Dutch  from  tlie  south  were 
mysteriously  dealing  with  the  Hottentots,  a  black  anny 
was  advancing  upon  the  same  peoi)le  from  the  north-oast. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Kaffirs  in  the  Dutch  colonial 
records  represents  them  as  having  then  (IG^8)  driven  the 
Hottentots  as  far  south  as  the  Great  Fish  River.  In  1702 
the  fii-st  fight  took  place  between  Kaffirs  and  Europeans — 
the  latter  being  forty-five  in  number,  with  an  equid  num- 
ber of  Hottentots.  The  Dutch  were  ostensibly  on  a  trad- 
ing trip^  but  powder  and  lead  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
■  commodity  in  wliich  they  chiefly  dealt.  In  1737  there 
was  Btill  a  considerable  tract  of  countiy  between  the  Dutch 
settlers  and  the  Kaffirs,  w^hich  was  inhabited  by  the  Gonaqua 
Hottentots.  At  this  lime  the  huuting-field  of  the  Dutcli- 
men  was  at  Siuiday  river  j  tho  Gonatpias  lay  to  the  east  of 
the  Fish  river ;  while  the  town  of  the  Aniaxosa  Kaflirs  was 
fc^e  days'  journey  beyond  the  Gonaquas,  and  to  the  east. 
We  learn  thus  minutely  the  position  of  tho  races  at  this 
early  period  from  a  paper  written  by  Secretary  Tulbagh, 
and  signed  at  Cape  Town  in  1737  by  two  survivors  of 
Heupenaar's  party,  who  crossed  the  country  from  Natal  to 

■the  Cape  Colony.^  In  1778  the  two  aggressive  races  had 
between  them  "eaten  up"  the  Gonaquas,  and  now  made  their 
first  treaty,  recognising  the  Fish  river  as  a  boundary  between 
one  another.  And  now  for  years  we  have  tho  spectacle  of 
two  races  dashing  against  one  another  in  hostile  attitude. 
The  law  of  the  European  society  in  Soutliern  Africa  was 
aggressive,  but  not  more  eo  than  that  of  thi^  Kaffir  tribes, 
which  WAS  simply,  as  far  and  as  often  as  they  could,  to 
**  eat  up"  all  their  neighbours,  black  or  white.  The  scene 
f  this  combat  changed  from  time  to  time,  like  the  ebb  and 

1  Jiemarkt  on   PvkHicaiUm  t>f  Capt  Recvrdt.    By  a  Member  of  late 
Ctfiumitlee.    P.  48. 
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flow*  of  the  tide.  In  the  rich  Zuurveldt,  where  the  towTi 
of  GrahArastown  now  Btands,  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if 
the  two  races  were  to  live  together  in  peace  and  friendship. 
"Their  flocks  grazed  on  the  same  hills,  and  thoir  herdsmen 
smoked  togethur  out  of  the  same  pipes,"  But,  Hke  an  over- 
flowing caldron,  Kafhr-Iand,  convulsed  with  internal  feuds, 
poured  its  people  into  the  Zuurveldt  in  1789,  from  which 
they  dislodged  the  Dutch,  and  followed  them  westward, 
until  in  1797  Barrow  found  a  large  tribe  of  dusky  emi- 
grants on  the  banks  of  the  Sunday  river,  and  some  had 
advanced  as  far  westward  as  the  borders  of  SweUen- 
dam.  In  1811,  the  colony  being  now  under  the  Engli^Ii 
Government,  the  black  wave  was  rolled  back  again,  some 
20,000  ICaffirs  being,  wisely  or  unwisely,  compelled  to  re- 
cross  the  Fish  river.  This  was  followed  by  an  invasioa  of 
tlie  colony  by  the  Kaffirs  in  1817,  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1810,  the  conntiy  between  the  Fish  river  and 
the  Keiskama  was  decl.ired  by  the  English  to  bo  a  neutral 
territoiy,  which  was  to  be  unoccupied  except  by  militaTy 
posts.  This  stipulation,  however,  was  relaxed,  and  Gaika 
aud  other  chiefs  were  allowed  to  settle  there  as  a  faronr 
In  1829  it  was  held  that  Makomo,  the  son  of  Gaika^  had 
forfeited  his  claim  to  this  privilege  by  attacking  a  small 
neigliboiiring  tribe,  and  pursuing  them  within  the  colonial 
boundary.  The  Kaffirs  were  therefore  again  driven  east- 
ward beyond  the  Keiskama ;  and  again,  in  1834,  was  this 
succeuded  by  an  invasion  of  tlie  colony.  However  much 
we  may  regret  the  costly  Kafiir  wars  of  1846  and  1851, — 
especially  if  we  believe  that  the  settlement  of  Sir  B.  Durham 
in  1 835  would  have  prevented  them,  had  it  been  carried  into 
pnictice, — it  would  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  impos- 
sible to  have  entirely  avoided  fighting,  when  warlike  KofBn 
came  into  contact  with  scattered  and  pastoral  colonista. 
If  we  consider  what  may  be  called  the  normal  state  of 
Kaffir  society,  of  which  they  sing  in  their  dances,  and  to 
which  young  men  are  encouraged  to  look  forward  when 
they  are  circumcised,  it  is  evident  that  peaceful  colonists 
could  not  ]>0Bsibly  exist  in  their  neighbourhood.  As  they 
drove  the  Hottentots  before  them,  and  robbed  them  of 
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their  cattle,  so  would  they  have  treated  the  Europeans  had 
they  been  able.  The  degree  of  latitude  in  which  the  two 
races  met  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
They  might  have  a  river,  or  a  wide  "  neutral  territory  " 
between  them,  but  they  would  certainly  meet  in  cumbat, 
and  stand  or  fall  according  to  their  abdity  to  figlit.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  country,  which  was  Bometimea  the  osten- 
sible cause  of  quarrel,  belonged  as  much  to  the  Europeans 
as  to  the  ICaffirs — both  races  having  only  recently  made 
their  appearance  in  it,  dispossessing  its  former  Hottentot 
inhabitants.  And  with  reference  to  the  future,  it  is  evident 
that  if  peace  is  to  be  permanent,  the  Kaffir  idcA  of  life 
and  society  must  be  changed  or  rendered  impossible. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Europeans,  every  Kaffir  town 
occupied  by  missionaries,  the  downfall  of  tliis  lawless  and 
bloody  feudalism  is  inevitable.  And  surely  no  South 
African  Jacobite  will  be  so  sentimental  as  to  shed  a  single 
tear  when  it  passes  away. 

In  1857  the  colony  was  again  invaded  by  the  Kaffirs, 
but  this  time  they  came  not  singing  their  war-song  and 
anticipating  victory.  They  made  their  appearance  at  tlie 
doors  of  the  colonists  emaciated  and  starving,  humbly 
craving  for  a  little  food.  The  Kaffirs  believe  in  the 
visions  of  certain  prophets  or  oracles  who  arise  among 
them  from  time  to  time.  In  the  war  of  1817-19,  they 
were  led  by  Makanna,  and  in  1850  by  Umlanjeni,  both 
of  whom  professed  to  have  supernatural  powers.  In 
1857,  Umhlukaza  gave  forth  a  message  which  stirred  the 
whole  Kaflir  people,  and  in  which  cuuning  and  faualicism 
would  seem  to  have  been  strangely  blendecl.  He  said  that 
'*  in  a  certain  subterranean  cave  in  Kreli's  country,  there 
were  innumerable  fat  cattle,  which  the  Kaffirs  might  poa- 
sess,  but  only  after  they  had  entirely  destroyeil  their  pre- 
sent flocks  and  herds,  as  well  as  the  com  and  other  food 
which  they  hatl  stored.  Inducements  were  held  forth  tliat 
ten  cattle  would  be  restored  for  every  one  killed  ;  that  the 
ancestors  of  their  nation  would  soon  api>ear  in  person ;  that 
the  white  men  were  to  be  driven  into  the  sea,  and  that  then 
the  Kaffir  nation  waa  to  settle  down  and  enjoy  the  land." 
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This  prophecy  had  no  doubt  a  deep  and  h 
political  meaning.  It  was  evidently  thought  that  if  the 
Kafhrs  had  absolutely  no  food  whatever  in  their  own 
country,  for  themaelves  or  for  their  families,  and  if  they 
were  le<l  at  once  against  the  white  people,  tliey  would  fight 
ua  they  had  never  done  before.  The  suflVringa  of  helplen 
old  people  and  young  children,  necessarily  involved  in 
carrying  out  such  a  scheme,  were  not  takea  into  account 
by  this  dreadful  prophet,  and  thoso  who  shared  with  him 
his  secrets  and  his  counsels.  But  the  scheme,  which  seems 
to  have  been  well  planned  as  a  whole,  utterly  failed  in  the 
carrying  out  of  its  details.  Hml  all  jiromptly  obeyed  the 
commands  of  the  prophet,  slain  their  cattle  and  destroyed 
their  com  and  marched  at  onco  into  the  colony,  no  one  can 
tell  what  the  result  would  have  been.  But  the  chiefs  did 
not  all  obey.  The  Fingoes  and  several  Kaffir  chiefs,  who 
were  more  or  loss  influenced  by  Christianity,  openly  ex- 
pressed their  disbelief  in  the  oracle,  and  refused  to  destroy 
their  cattle.  Others  professed  their  belief  in  the  prophet, 
and  wished  it  to  bo  understood  that  they  had  obej'ed  his 
command,  having,  however,  spared  some  of  their  cattle  and 
a  quantity  of  their  com.  As  the  prophet  insisted  that 
everytliing  should  be  destroyed,  a  difficulty  arose,  through 
the  hesitancy  and  wavering  of  some.  No  general  mo%-e- 
mont  could  take  place.  In  the  meantime  those  who  had 
wildly  and  unquestioningly  obeyed  the  command,  giving 
their  herds  to  the  wolves  and  vultures  to  eat,  and  scattering 
their  com  to  rot  on  the  ground,  were  themselves  now 
famishing.  In  vain  the  wily  chief  Makomo  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  prophet  by  declaring  that 
he  too  had  seen  some  of  their  Kaffir  ancestors,  and  had 
spoken  to  them ;  the  hesitating  ones  were  not  to  bo  con- 
vinced. And  so  this  scheme  of  vengeance  and  of  conquest 
became  a  complete  failure,  and  an  awful  calamity  to  the 
Kaffirs  themselves.  Many  died  of  starvation,  and  some 
30,000  were  saved  from  death  by  the  food  which  tb^ 
obtained  from  their  former  enemies  in  the  colony. 

When  we  think  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
we  are  accustomed  to  ttiiiik  of  the  Europeaos  who  have  at 
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different  times  emigrated  thither.  But  they  are  not  the 
only  emigrunts  there.  As  it  has  been  impossible  to  arresb 
the  noithwHrd  and  eastward  spread  of  the  white  men,  so 
has  the  attempt  to  stem  the  southward  and  westward  pro- 
gress of  the  Kaifirs  been  a  complete  faiiurc.  Swept  more 
than  once  out  of  the  colony  by  the  English,  the  number 
of  Kafiirs  within  its  boundary,  in  1805,  and  not  including 
British  Kaffraria,  was  100,536. 

These  figures  show  tliat  the  Kaffir  people  themselves 
desire  to  be  freed  from  the  blind  and  despotic  sway  of  chief 
and  witch-doctor,  li'  this  were  not  the  case,  they  might  at 
once  return  to  their  own  tribes,  as  no  restraint  is  placed 
upon  them.  No  doubt  secret  messages  from  the  chiefs 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  colony,  and  this  has  indeed  taken 
place.  But  their  long-dreaded  power  is  waning  every 
year,  and  while  the  presence  of  commissioners  in  Kaffir- 
and  is  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  evil  counsels^  the  scattered 
condition  of  the  pcojilt;  must  also  discourage  the  cliief  from 
attempting  to  organize  war-parties. 


Bcchuanas. 

While  the  Dutch  and  English  have  been  filling  up  the 
colony  from  the  south,  and  the  Kaffirs  have  poured  in  from 
the  east,  another  immigration  has  been  going  on  from  the 
north.  Every  colonial  village,  every  agricultural  and 
pastoral  district,  contains  a  number  of  servants  who  come 
from  Bechuana-land.  Even  on  the  sea-board  you  meet 
with  them.  In  sequostered  glens  you  find  little  colonies 
together.  In  the  Census  which  wo  have  quoted  they  are 
included  under  the  head  "  other  natives,"  of  whom  there 
are  132,G55.  Most  of  them  do  not  intend  to  return  north- 
wani.  Tlicy  prefer  tho  colony  on  the  whole.  If  the 
traveller  in  certain  districts  of  Bechuana-hiud  sometimes 
feels  inclined  to  exclaim  "  Where  are  the  i>eopIe  1"  tho 
answer  is,  I  think,  on  th«  whole,  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
They  have  dcscrlpd  the  P.igan  towns,  and  are  helping  the 
white  man  in  tho  colony,  by  such  service  as  they  can  render, 
to  rear  Christian  liomesteads  and  busy  villages,  where  bat 
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a  few  years  ago  the  solitary  Bushman  stalked  the  gun  and 
the  flpringbok.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thotr  masters  and  their 
masters*  Christian  overseers  do  not  forget  those  pushing 
emigrants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  many  cases  they 
receive  Christian  instruction,  which  will  make  them  better 
qualified  either  to  reside  in  a  ciWlized  country',  or  to  return 
to  tJie  land  of  tlieir  fathers,  "Wliile  tribes  are  being  broken 
up  in  the  north,  sometimes  as  the  indirect  result  of  thir 
labours  of  Christian  missionaries,  and  their  members  an 
spreading  themselves  southward,  working  for  their  bread 
and  paying  for  what  they  possess,  the  whit-e  men  an 
looking  northward,  entering  those  partially  disf)rganiied 
countries,  and  gi-adually  assuming  in  them  the  position 
which  their  greater  ability  as  compared  with  natives  en- 
nhh's  them  to  sustain.  For  just  as  the  bhkck  emigrant  in 
the  colony  does  not  don  civilisation  in  a  day,  or  find  him- 
self all  at  once  in  possession  of  a  waggon,  or  a  shop,  or  a 
\'illa  at  Green  Point  or  Mttwbmy,  so  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
tluit  the  white  men  beyond  the  colony  will  suddenly  become 
divested  of  tlieir  energy  and  skill  and  civilisation.  The 
one  goes  south  and  falls  into  the  position  of  a  servant,  and 
finds  masters  and  pay  for  his  service.  The  other  travels 
northward  in  tlie  power  and  resource  of  the  educated  Euro- 
pean, and  gradually  the  management  of  things  slips  out  of 
the  hands  of  natives  and  of  ignorant  frontier-bom  men, 
and  the  "  uitlander"  (foreigner)  finds  himself  in  a  position 
of  trust  and  rcsprmsibility. 

But  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  parties  who  are  thai 
coalescing  ouglit  not  to  have  among  themselves  the  whole 
settlement  of  their  qujurels  on' the  border  land.  In  this 
case,  the  strong  wouM  infallibly  oppress  the  weak,  and 
justice  suffer  and  miscany.  Fur  if  it  is  hard  for  one 
race  to  be  all  at  onco  energetic  and  industrious  in  an  entirely 
changed  state  of  society,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  difficult 
for  the  man  of  energy  to  be  merciful  and  considerate,  or 
even  just,  at  all  times,  to  those  whom  he  is  elbowing  out 
of  the  way.  U'hile,  then,  it  is  for  the  black  man  to  try 
to  be  "  uj)  to  the  murk  "  as  to  energy'  and  perseveranqie,  it 
is  for  the  European  to  prove  him&ulf  a  Christian  by  le- 
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pressing  imjiationci?  in  his  dralings  with  mon  who  are 
lil^OO  years  behind  his  native  land  in  thought  and  attain- 
ment. But  if  a  third  party  is  to  he  called  in,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  one  whom  the  white  nmn  will  respect,  and 
wlioso  award  he  will  obey.  The  Christian  manj  who 
^tishes  well  to  Europeans  and  to  Africans,  could  desire  no 
more  than  that,  with  Christianity  to  elevate,  there  should 
be  a  strong  and  just  government  to  jirotect,  to  rt^strain,  and, 
if  necessar}',  to  punish.  For  all  colours  and  races  let  there 
be  "  a  fair  field  and  no  favour^"  and  may  God's  mercy  be 
over  all ! 

I  have  "bc^on  much  interested  to  find  that  Sir  Charles 
Wentworth  Dilko  recomiuends,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  remaining  Ked  Indians,  the  very  process  which  is 
now  taking  place,  in  God's  providence,  in  Southern 
Africa.  *'  Hitlierto  tlie  whites  have  puslied  back  tlio 
Indians  westwards ;  if  they  would  preserve  the  remnant 
from  stan'ation  they  must  bring  them  east,  away  from 
Western  men,  and  Western  hunting-grounds,  and  let  them 
intermingle  with  tho  whites,  living,  farming,  along  with 
tliem,  interaiarryiiig  if  possible."  ^  In  Soutlieni  Alrico, 
and  without  the  interference  of  any  one,  the  restless, 
the  powerful,  and  skilful  are  passing  northwards  ;  the  com- 
paratively weak  and  ignorant  are  emigrating  southward, 
and  there  finding  a  peaceful  home. 

»  Greater  Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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